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TWO TEMPTATIONS 


CHAPTER V 


** Now is there civil war within the soul : 

Resolve is thrust from off the sacred throne # 

By clamorous Needs, and Pride the grand-vizier 
Makes humble compact, plays the supple part 
Of envoy and deft-tongued apologist 
For hungry rebels.” 

H APPILY Lydgate had ended by losing 
in the billiard-room, and brought away 
no encouragement to make a raid on 
luck. On the contrary, he felt unmixed disgust 
with himself the next day when he had. to pay 
four or five pounds over and above his gains, and 
he carried about with him a most unpleasant 
vision of the figure he had made, not only rub- 
bing elbows with the men at the Green Dragon 
but behaving just as they did. A philosopher 
fallen to betting is hardly distinguishable from 
a Philistine under the same circumstances: the 
difference will chiefly be found in his subsequent 
reflections, and Lydgate chewed a very disagree- 
able cud in that way. His reason told him how 
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the affair might have been magnified into ruin 
by a slight change of scenery — if it had been 
a gambling-house that he had turned into, where 
chance could be clutched with both hands in- 
stead of being picked up with thumb and fore- 
finger. Nevertheless, though reason strangled 
the desire to gamble, there remained the feeling 
that, with an assurance of luck to the needful 
amount, he would have liked to gamble, rather 
than take the alternative which was beginning 
to urge itself as inevitable. 

That alternative was to apply to Mr. Bul- 
strode. Lydgate had so many times boasted 
both to himself and others that he was totally 
independent of Bulstrode, to whose plans he 
had lent himself solely because they enabled 
him to carry out his own ideas of professional 
work and public benefit — he had so constantly 
in their personal intercourse had his pride sus- 
tained by the sense that he was making a good 
social use of this predominating banker, whose 
opinions he thought contemptible and whose 
motives often seemed to him an absurd mixture 
of contradictory impressions — that he had been 
creating for himself strong ideal obstacles to 
the proffering of any considerable request to 
him on his own account. 

Still, early in March his affairs were at that 
pass in which men begin to say that their oaths 
were delivered in ignorance, and to perceive that 
the act which they had called impossible to them 
is becoming manifestly possible. With Dover’s 
ugly security soon to be put in force, with the 
proceeds of his practice immediately absorbed 
in paying back debts, and with the chance, if 
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the worst were known, of daily supplies being 
refused on credit, above all with the vision of 
Rosamond’s hopeless discontent continually 
haunting him, Lydgate had begun to see that 
he should inevitably bend himself to ask help 
from somebody or other. At first he had con- 
sidered whether he should write to Mr. Vincy; 
but on questioning Rosamond he found that, 
as he had suspected, she had already applied 
twice to her father, the last time being since the 
disappointment from Sir Godwin; and papa 
had said that Lydgate must look out for him- 
self. “ Papa said he had come, with one bad 
year after another, to trade more and more on 
borrowed capital, and had had to give up many 
indulgences; he could not spare a single hun- 
dred from the charges of his family. He said, 
let Lydgate ask Bulstrode : they have always 
been hand and glove.” 

Indeed, Lydgate himself had come to the 
conclusion that if he must end by asking for 
a free loan, his relations with Bulstrode, more 
at least than with any other man, might take 
the shape of a claim which was not purely per- 
sonal. Bulsti’ode had indirectly helped to cause 
the failure of his practice, and had also been 
highly gratified by getting a medical partner 
in his plans: — but who among us ever reduced 
himself to the sort of dependence in which Lyd- 
gate now stood, without trying to believe that 
he had claims which diminished the humiliation 
of asking? It was true that of late there had 
seemed to be a new languor of interest in Bul- 
strode about the Hospital; but his health had 
got worse, and showed signs of a deep-seated 
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hand. He had been insisting that it would be 
well for Mr.. Bulstrode to relax his attention to 
business. 

“ One sees how any mental strain, however 
slight, may affect a delicate frame,” said Lyd- 
gate at that stage of the consultation when the 
remarks tend to pass from the personal to the 
general, “by the deep stamp which anxiety will 
make for a time even on the young and vigorous. 
I am naturally very strong; yet I have been 
thoroughly shaken lately by an accumulation of 
trouble.” 

“ I presume that a constitution in the suscep- 
tible state in which mine at present is, would be 
especially liable to fall a victim to cholera, if it 
visited our district. And since its appearance 
near London, we may well besiege the Mercy- 
seat for our protection,” said Mr. Bulstrode, 
not intending to evade Lydgate’s allusion, but 
really preoccupied with alarms about himself. 

“You have at all events taken your share in 
using good practical precautions for the town, 
and that is the best mode of asking for pro- 
tection,” said Lydgate, with a strong distaste 
for the broken metaphor and bad logic of the 
banker’s religion, somewhat increased by the 
apparent deafness of his sympathy. But his 
mind had taken up its long-prepared movement 
towards getting help, and was not yet arrested. 
He Udded, “ The town has done well in the way 
of cleansing, and finding appliances; and I 
think that if the cholera should come, even our 
enemies will admit that the arrangements in the 
Hospital are a public good.” 

“ Truly,” said Mr. Bulstrode, with some cold- 
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ness. “ With regard to what you say, Mr. Lyd- 
gate, about the relaxation of my mental labour, 
I have for some time been entertaining a purpose 
to that effect, — a purpose of a very decided 
character. I contemplate at least a temporary 
withdrawal from the management of much busi- 
ness, whether benevolent or commercial. Also I 
think of changing my residence for a time: 
probably I shall close or let ‘ The Shrubs,’ and 
take some place near the coast — under advice 
of course as to salubrity. That would be a meas- 
ure which you would recommend? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Lydgate, falling backward 
in his chair, with ill-repressed impatience under 
the banker’s pale earnest eyes and intense pre- 
occupation with himself. 

“ I have for some time felt that I should open 
this subject with you in relation to our Hospi- 
tal,” continued Bulstrode. “ Under the circum- 
stances I have indicated, of course I must cease 
to have any personal share in the management, 
and it is contrary to my views of responsibility 
to continue a large application of means to an 
institution which I cannot watch over and to 
some extent regulate. I shall therefore, in case 
of my ultimate decision to leave Middlemarch, 
consider that I withdraw other support to the 
New Hospital than that which will subsist in the 
fact that I chiefly supplied the expenses of build- 
ing it, and have contributed further large sums 
to its successful working.” 

Lydgate’s thought, when Bulstrode paused 
according to his v'ont, was, “ He has perhaps 
been losing a good deal of money.” This was 
the most plausible explanation of a speech which 
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; candour. He replied, “ I suppose, then, that I 

may enter into the subject with Mrs. Casaubon.” 
f “ Precisely ; that is 'what she expressly desires. 

k Her decision, she says, will much depend on what 

* you can tell her. But not at present : she is, I 

; believe, just setting out on a journey. I- have her 

’ letter here,” said Mr. Bulstrode, drawing it out, 

and reading from it. “ ‘ I am immediately other- 
wise engaged,’ she says. ‘ I am going into 
Yorkshire with Sir James and Lady Chettam; 
and the conclusions I come to about some land 
which I am to see there may affect my power of 
contributing to the Hospital.’ Thus, Mr. Lyd- 
gate, there is no haste necessary in this matter; 
but I wished to apprise you beforehand of what 
may possibly occur.” 

Mr. Bulstrode returned the letter to his side- 
pocket, and changed his attitude as if his busi- 
ness were closed. Lydgate, whose renewed hope 
about the Hospital only made him more con- 
scious of the facts which poisoned his hope, felt 
that his effort after help, if made at all, must be 
made now and vigorously. 

: < “I am much obliged to you for giving me full 

notice,” he said, with a firm intention in his tone, 
yet with an interruptedness in his delivery which 
showed that he spoke unwillingly. “ The high- 
est object to me is my profession, and I had iden- 
tified the Hospital with the best use I can at 
present make of my profession. But the best 
use is not always the same with monetary suc- 
cess. Everything which has made the Hospital 
unpopular has helped with other causes — I 
think they are all connected with my profes- 
sional zeal — to make me unpopular as a practi- 
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tioner. I get chiefly patients who can’t pay me. 
I should like them best, if I had nobody to pay 
on my own side.” Lydgate waited a little, but 
Bulstrode only bowed, looking at him fixedly, 
and he went on with the same interrupted enun- 
ciation, — as if he were biting an objectional 
leek. 

“ I have slipped into money difficulties which 
I can see no way out of, unless some one who 
trusts me and my future will advance me a sum 
without other security. I had very little fortune 
left when I came here. I have no prospects of 
money from my own family. My expenses, in 
consequence of my marriage, have been very 
much greater than I had expected. The result 
at this moment is that it would take a thousand 
pounds to clear me. I mean, to free me from 
the risk of having all my goods sold in security 
of my largest debt — as well as to pay my other 
debts — and leave anything to keep us a little 
beforehand with our small income. I find that 
it is out of the question that my wife’s father 
should make such an advance. That is why I 
mention my position to — to the only other man 
who may be held to have some personal connec- 
tion with my prosperity or min.” 

Lydgate hated to hear himself. But he had 
spoken now, and had spoken with unmistakable 
directness. Mr. Bulstrode replied without haste, 
but also without hesitation. 

“ I am grieved, though, I confess, not sur- 
prised by this information, Mr. Lydgate. For 
my own part, I regretted your alliance with my 
brother-in-law’s family, which has always been 
of prodigal habits, and which has already been 
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much indebted to me for sustainment in its pres- 
ent position. My advice to you, Mr. Lydgate, 
would be, that instead of involving yourself in 
further obligations, and continuing a doubtful 
struggle, you should simply become a bank- 
rupt.” 

“ That would not improve my prospect,” said 
Lydgate, rising and speaking bitterly, “ even 
if it were a more agreeable thing in itself.” 

“ It is always a trial,” said Mr. Bulstrode; 
“ but trial, my dear sir, is our portion here, and 
is a needed corrective. I recommend you to 
weigh the advice I have given.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lydgate, not quite know r - 
ing what he said. “ I have occupied you too 
long. Good-day.” 



CHAPTER VI 


What suit of grace hath Virtue to put on 
If Vice shall wear as »ood, and do as well ? 

If Wrong, if Craft, if Indiscretion 
Act as fair parts with ends as laudable ? 

Which all this mighty volume of events 
The world, the universal nmp of deeds, 

Strongly controls, and proves from all descents, 

That the directest course still best succeeds. 

For should not grave and learn’d Experience 
That looks with the eyes of all the world beside, 

And with all ages holds intelligence, 

Go safer than Deceit without a guide ! 

Daniel : Musophilus. 

T HAT change of plan and shifting of in- 
terest which Bulstrode stated or betrayed 
in his conversation with Lydgate, had 
been determined in him by some severe experi- 
ence which he had gone through since the epoch of 
Mr. Larcher’s sale, when Raffles had recognized 
Will Ladislaw, and when the banker had in vain 
attempted an act of restitution which might move 
DivineProvidence to arrest painful consequences. 

His certainty that Raffles, unless he were 
dead, would return to Middlemarch before long, 
had been justified. On Christmas Eve he had 
reappeared at The Shrubs. Bulstrode was at 
home to receive him, and hinder his communica- 
tion with the rest of the family, but he could not 
altogether hinder the circumstances of the visit 
from compromising himself and alarming his 
wife. Raffles proved more unmanageable than 
he had shown himself to be in his former appear- 
ances, his chronic state of mental restlessness, the 
growing effect of habitual intemperance, quickly 
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shaking off every impression from what was said 
to him. He insisted on staying in the house, and 
Bulstrode, weighing two sets of evils, felt that 
this was at least not a worse alternative than his 
going into the town. He kept him in his own 
room for the evening and saw him to bed, 
Raffles all the while amusing himself with the 
annoyance he was causing this decent and highly 
prosperous fellow-sinner, an amusement which 
lie facetiously expressed as sympathy with his 
friend’s pleasure in entertaining a man who had 
been serviceable to him, and who had not had all 
his earnings. There was a cunning calculation 
under this noisy joking, — a cool resolve to ex- 
tract something the handsomer from Bulstrode 
as payment for release from this new application 
of torture. But his cunning had a little over- 
cast its mark. 

Bulstrode was indeed more tortured than the 
coarse fibre of Raffles could enable him to 
imagine. He had told his wife that he was 
simply taking care of this wretched creature, the 
victim of vice, who might otherwise injure him- 
self ; he implied, without the direct form of false- 
hood, that there was a family tie which bound 
him to this care, and that there were signs of 
mental alienation in Raffles which urged caution. 
He would himself drive the unfortunate being 
away the next morning. In these hints he felt 
that he was supplying Mrs. Bulstrode with pre- 
cautionary information for his daughters and 
servants, and accounting for his allowing no one 
but himself to enter the room even with food 
and drink. But he sat in an agony of fear lest 
Raffles should be overheard in his loud and plain 
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references to past facts, — lest Mrs. Bulstrode 
should be even tempted to listen at the door. 
How could he hinder her, how betray his terror 
by opening the door to detect her? She was a 
woman of honest direct habits, and little likely 
to take so low a course in order to arrive at pain- 
ful knowledge ; but fear was stronger than the 
calculation of probabilities. 

In this way Raffles had pushed the torture too 
far, and produced an effect which had not been 
in his plan. By showing himself hopelessly un- 
manageable he had made Bulstrode feel that a 
strong defiance was the only resource left. 
After taking Raffles to bed that night the banker 
ordered his closed carriage to be ready at half- 
past seven the next morning. At six-o’clock he 
had already been long dressed, and had spent 
some of his wretchedness in prayer, pleading 
his motives for averting the worst evil if in any- 
thing he had used falsity and spoken what was 
not true before God. For Bulstrode shrank 
from a direct lie with an intensity disproportion- 
ate to the number of his more indirect misdeeds. 
But many of these misdeeds were like the subtle 
muscular movements which are not taken ac- 
count of in the consciousness, though they bring 
about the end that we fix our mind on and de- 
sire. And it is only what we are vividly con- 
scious of that we can vividly imagine to be seen 
by Omniscience. 

Bulstrode earned his candle to the bedside of 
Raffles, who was apparently in a painful dream. 
He stood silent, hoping that the presence of the 
light would serve to waken the sleeper gradually 
and gently, for he feared some noise as the con- 
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sequence of a too sudden awakening. He had 
watched for a couple of minutes or more the 
shudderings and pantings which seemed likely 
to end in waking, when Raffles, with a long half- 
stifled moan, started up and stared round him 
in tei’ror, trembling and gasping. But he made 
no further noise, and Bulstrode, setting down 
the candle, awaited his recovery. 

It was a quarter of an hour later before Bul- 
strode, with a cold peremptoriness of manner 
which he had not before shown, said, “ I came to 
call you thus early, Mr. Raffles, because I 
have ordered the carriage to be ready at half- 
past seven, and intend myself to conduct you as 
far as Ilsely, where you can either take the rail- 
way or await a coach.” 

Raffles was about to speak, but Bulstrode an- 
ticipated him imperiously, with the words, “ Be 
silent, sir, and hear what 1 have to say. I shall 
supply you with money now, and I will furnish 
you with a reasonable sum from time to time, 
on your application to me by letter; but if you 
choose to present yourself here again, if you 
return to Middlemarch, if you use your tongue 
in a manner injurious to me, you will have to live 
on such fruits as your malice can bring you, 
without help from me. Nobody will pay you 
well for blasting my name: I know the worst 
you can do against me, and I shall brave it if you 
dare to thrust yourself upon me again. Get 
up, sir, and do as I order you, without noise, or 
I will send for a policeman to take you off my 
premises, and you may carry your stories into, 
every pothouse in the town, but you shall have no 
sixpence from me to pay your expenses there.” 
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Bulstrode had rarely in his life spoken with 
such nervous energy: he had been deliberating 
on this speech and its probable effects through a 
large part of the night; and though he did not 
trust to its ultimately saving him from any re- 
turn of Raffles, he had concluded that it was the 
best throw he could make. It succeeded in en- 
forcing submission from the jaded man this 
morning : his empoisoned system at this moment 
quailed before Bulstrode’s cold, resolute bear- 
ing, and he was taken off quietly in the carriage 
before the family breakfast-time. The servants 
imagined him to be a poor relation, and were 
not surprised that a strict man like their master, 
who held his head high in the world, should be 
ashamed of such a cousin and want to get rid of 
him. The banker’s drive of ten miles with his 
hated companion was a dreary beginning of the 
Christmas day; but at the end of the drive, 
Raffles had recovered his spirits, and parted in 
a contentment for which there was the good rea- 
son that the banker had given him a hundred 
pounds. Various motives urged Bulstrode to 
this open-handedne^s, but he did not himself 
inquire closely into all of them. As he had stood 
watching Raffles in his uneasy sleep, it had cer- 
tainly entered his mind that the man had been 
much shattered since the first gift of two hundred 
pounds. 

He had taken care to repeat the incisive state- 
ment of his resolve not to be played on any more; 
and had tried to penetrate Raffles with the fact 
that he had shown the risks of bribing him to be 
quite equal to the risks of defying him. But 
when, freed from his repulsive presence, Bui- 
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strode returned to his quiet home, he brought 
with him no confidence that he had secured more 
than a respite. It was as if he had had a loath- 
some dream, and could not shake off its images 
with their hateful kindred of sensations, — as if 
on all the pleasant surroundings of his life a 
dangerous reptile had left his slimy traces. 

Who can know how much of his most inward 
life is made up of the thoughts he believes other 
men to have about him, until that fabric of opin- 
ion is threatened with ruin? 

Bulstrode was only the more conscious that 
there was a deposit of uneasy presentiment in 
his wife’s mind, because she carefully avoided 
any allusion to it. He had been used every day 
to taste the flavour of supremacy and the tribute 
of complete deference: and the certainty that 
he was w r atched or measured with a hidden sus- 
picion of his having some discreditable secret, 
made his voice totter when he was speaking to 
edification. Foreseeing, to men of Bulstrode’ s 
anxious temperament, is often w r orse than see- 
ing; and his imagination continually heightened 
the anguish of an imminent disgrace. Yes, im- 
minent; for if his defiance of Raffles did not 
keep the man away, — and though he prayed 
for this result he hardly hoped for it, — the dis- 
grace was certain. In vain he said to himself 
that, if permitted, it would be a divine visitation, 
a chastisement, a preparation ; he recoiled from 
the imagined burning; and he judged that it 
must be more for the Divine glory that he should 
escape dishonour. That recoil had at last urged 
him to make preparations for quitting Middle- 
march. If evil truth must be reported of him, 
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he would then be at a less scorching distance 
from the contempt of his old neighbours; and 
in a new scene where his life would not have 
gathered the same wide sensibility, the tormen- 
tor, if he pm-sued him, would be less formidable. 
To leave the place finally would, he knew, be ex- 
tremely painful to his wife, and on other grounds 
he would have preferred to stay where he had 
struck root. Hence he made his preparations at 
first in a conditional way, wishing to leave on all 
sides an opening for his return after brief ab- 
sence, if any favourable intervention of Provi- 
dence should dissipate his fears. He was pre- 
paring to transfer his management of the Bank, 
and to give up any active control of other com- 
mercial affairs in the neighbourhood, on the 
ground of his failing health, but without exclud- 
ing his future resumption of such work. The 
measure would cause him some added expense 
and some diminution of income beyond what he 
had already undergone from the general de- 
pression of trade; and the Hospital presented 
itself as a principal object of outlay on which 
he could fairly economize. 

This was the experience which had determined 
his conversation with Lydgate. But at this time 
his arrangements had most of them gone no 
farther than a stage at which he could recall 
them if they proved to be unnecessary. He con- 
tinually deferred the final steps; in the midst 
of his fears, like many a man who is in danger 
of shipwreck or of being dashed from his car- 
riage by runaway horses, he had a clinging im- 
pression that something would happen to hinder 
the worst, and that to spoil his life by a late 
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I shall say nothing till I know the ground I in 
treading on. I shall speak to Bulstrode again.” 

He took his earliest opportunity of doing so. 
Bulstrode had anything but a warm interest in 
his nephew Fred' Vincy, but he had a strong 
wish to secure Mr. Garth’s services on many 
scattered points of business at which he was 
sure to be a considerable loser, if they were under 
less conscientious management. On that ground 
he made no objection to Mr. Garth’s proposal; 
and there was also another reason why he was 
not sorry to give a consent which was to benefit 
one of the Vincy family. It was that Mrs. 
Bulstrode, having heard of Lydgate’s debts, had 
been anxious to know 'whether her husband 
could not do something for poor Rosamond, and 
had been much troubled on learning from him 
that Lydgate’s affairs were not easily remedi- 
able, and that the wisest plan was to let them 
“ take their course.” Mrs. Bulstrode had then 
said for the first time, “ I think you are always 
a little hard towards my family, Nicholas. And 
I am sure I have no reason to deny any of my 
relatives. Too worldly they may be, but no one 
ever had to say that they were not respectable.” 

“ My dear Harriet,” said Mr. Bulstrode, 
wincing under his wife’s eyes, which were filling 
with tears, “I have supplied your brother with 
a great deal of capital. I cannot be expected 
to take care of his married children.” 

That seemed to be true, and Mrs. Bulstrode’s 
remonstrance subsided into pity for poor Rosa- 
mond, whose extravagant education she had al- 
ways foreseen the fruits of. 

But remembering that dialogue, Mr. Bui- 
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strode felt that when he had to talk to his wife 
fully about his plan of quitting Middlemarch, 
he should be glad to tell her that he had made an 
arrangement which might be for the good of her 
nephew Fred. At present he had merely men- 
tioned to her that he thought of shutting up The 
Shrubs for a few months, and taking a house 
on the Southern Coast. 

Hence Mr. Garth got the assurance he de- 
sired, namely, that in case of Bulstrode’s depart- 
ure from Middlemarch for an indefinite time, 
Fred Vincy should be allowed to have the 
tenancy of Stone Court on the terms proposed. 

Caleb was so elated with his hope of this “ neat 
turn ” being given to things, that if his self- 
control had not been braced by a little affection- 
ate wifely scolding, he would have betrayed 
everything to Mary, wanting “ to give the child 
comfort.” However, he restrained himself, and 
kept in strict privacy from Fred certain visits 
which he was making to Stone Court, in order 
to look more thoroughly into the state of the 
land and stock, and take a preliminary estimate. 
He was certainly more eager in these visits than 
the probable speed of events inquired him to be; 
but he was stimulated by a fatherly delight in 
occupying his mind with this bit of probable 
happiness which he held in store like a hidden 
birthday gift for Fred and Mary. 

“ But suppose the whole scheme should turn 
out to be a castle in the air? ” said Mrs. Garth. 

“ Well, well,” replied Caleb; “ the castle will 
tumble about nobody’s head.” 
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transplantation might be over-hasty — espe- 
cially since it was difficult to account satisfactor- 
ily to his wife for the project of their indefinite 
exile from the only place where she would like 
to live. 

Among the affairs Bulstrode had to care for, 
was the management of the farm at Stone Court 
in case of his absence ; and on this as well as on 
all other matters connected with any houses and 
land he possessed in or about Middlemarch, he 
had consulted Caleb Garth. Like every one 
else who had business of that sort, he wanted 
to get the agent who was more anxious for his 
employer’s interests than his own. With regard 
to Stone Court, since Bulstrode wished to retain 
his hold on the stock, and to have an arrange- 
ment by which he himself could, if he chose, 
resume his favourite recreation of superintend- 
ence, Caleb had advised him not to trust to a 
mere bailiff, but to let the land, stock, and im- 
plements yearly, and take a proportionate share 
of the pi'oceeds. 

“ May I trust to you to find me a tenant on 
these terms, Mr. Garth?” said Bulstrode. “And 
will you mention to me the yearly sum which 
would repay you for managing these affairs 
which we have discussed together? ” 

“ I ’ll think about it,” said Caleb, in his blunt 
way. “ I ’ll see how I can make it out.” 

If it had not been that he had to consider Fred 
Yincy’s future, Mr. Garth would not probably 
have been glad of any addition to his work,* of 
which his wife was always fearing an excess for 
him as he grew older. But on quitting Bul- 
strode after that conversation, a very alluring 
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idea occurred to him about this said letting of 
Stone Court. What if Bulstrode would agree 
to his placing Fred Vincy there on the under- 
standing that he, Caleb Garth, should be re- 
sponsible for the management? It would be an 
excellent schooling for Fred; he might make a 
modest income there, and still have time left to 
get knowledge by helping in other business. 
He mentioned his notion to Mrs. Garth with 
such evident delight that she could not bear to 
chill his pleasure by expressing her constant fear 
of his undertaking too much. 

“ The lad would be as happy as two,” he said, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and looking 
radiant, “ if I could tell him it was all settled. 
Think, Susan! His mind had been running on 
that place for years before old Featherstone 
died. And it would be as pretty a turn of things 
as could be that he should hold the place in a 
good industrious way after all, — by his taking 
to business. For it ’s likely enough Bulstrode 
might let him go on, and gradually buy the 
stock. He has n’t made up his mind, I can see, 
whether or not he shall settle somewhere else as 
a lasting thing. I never was better pleased with 
a notion in my life. And then the children 
might be married bv-and-by, Susan.” 

“ You will not give any hint of the plan to 
Fred, until you are sure that Bulstrode would 
agree to the plan? ” said Mrs. Garth, in a tone 
of gentle caution. “ And as to marriage, Caleb, 
we old people need not help to hasten it.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Caleb, swinging his 
head aside. “ Marriage is a taming thing. Fred 
would want less of my bit and bridle. However, 
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I shall say nothing till I know the ground I ’m 
treading on. I shall speak to Bulstrode again.” 

He took his earliest opportunity of doing so. 
Bulstrode had anything but a warm interest in 
his nephew Fred Vincy, but he had a strong 
wish to secure Mr. Garth’s services on many 
scattered points of business at which he was 
sure to be a considerable loser, if they were under 
less conscientious management. On that ground 
he made no objection to Mr. Garth’s proposal; 
and there was also another reason why he was 
not sorry to give a consent which was to benefit 
one of the Vincy family. It was that Mrs. 
Bulstrode, having heard of Lydgate’s debts, had 
been anxious to know whether her husband 
could not do something for poor Rosamond, and 
had been much troubled on learning from him 
that Lydgate’s affairs were not easily remedi- 
able, and that the wisest plan was to let them 
“ take their course.” Mrs. Bulstrode had then 
said for the first time, “ I think you are always 
a little hard towards my family, Nicholas. And 
I am sure I have no reason to deny any of my 
relatives. Too worldly they may be, but no one 
ever had to say that they were not respectable.” 

“ My dear Harriet,” said Mr. Bulstrode, 
wincing under his wife’s eyes, which were filling 
with tears, “ I have supplied your brother with 
a great deal of capital. I cannot be expected 
to take care of his married children.” 

That seemed to be true, and Mrs. Bulstrode’s 
remonstrance subsided into pity for poor Rosa- 
mond, whose extravagant education she had al- 
ways foreseen the fruits of. 

But remembering that dialogue, Mr. Bui- 
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strode felt that when he had to talk to his wife 
fully about his plan of quitting Middlemareh, 
he should be glad to tell her that he had made an 
arrangement which might be for the good of her 
nephew Fred. At present he had merely men- 
tioned to her that he thought of shutting up The 
Shrubs for a few months, and taking a house 
on the Southern Coast. 

Hence Mr. Garth got the assurance he de- 
sired, namely, that in case of Bulstrode’s depart- 
ure from Middlemareh for an indefinite time, 
Fred Vincy should be allowed to have the 
tenancy of Stone Court on the terms proposed. 

Caleb was so elated with his hope of this “ neat 
turn ” being given to things, that if his self- 
control had not been braced by a little affection- 
ate wifely scolding, he would have betrayed 
everything to Mary, wanting “ to give the child 
comfort.” However, he restrained himself, and 
kept in strict privacy from Fred certain visits 
which he was making to Stone Court, in order 
to look more thoroughly into the state of the 
land and stock, and take a preliminary estimate. 
He was certainly more eager in these visits than 
the probable speed of events required him to be; 
but he was stimulated by a fatherly delight in 
occupying his mind with this bit of probable 
happiness which he held in store like a hidden 
birthday gift for Fred and Mary. 

“ But suppose the whole scheme should turn 
out to be a castle in the air? ” said Mrs. Garth. 

“ Well, well,” replied Caleb; “ the castle will 
tumble about nobody’s head.” 



CHAPTER VII 


If thou hast heard a word, let it die with thee. 

Ecdesiasticiis. 

M R. BULSTRODE was still seated in his 
manager’s room at the Bank, about 
three o’clock of the same day on which 
he had received Lydgate there, when the clerk 
entered to say that his horse was waiting, and 
also that Mr. Garth was outside and begged to 
speak with him. 

“ By all means,” said Bulstrode; and Caleb 
entered. “Pray sit down, Mr. Garth,” con- 
tinued the banker, in his suavest tone. “ I am 
glad that you arrived just in time to find me 
here. I know you count your minutes.” 

“ Oh,” said Caleb, gently, with a slow swing 
of his head on one side, as he seated himself and 
laid his hat on the floor. He looked at the 
ground, leaning forward and letting his long 
fingers droop between his legs, while each finger 
moved in succession, as if it were sharing some 
thought which filled his large quiet brow. 

Mr. Bulstrode, like every one else who knew 
Caleb, was used to his slowness in beginning to 
speak on any topic which he felt to be impor- 
tant, and rather expected that he was about to 
recur to the buying of some houses in Blind- 
man’s Court, for the sake of pulling them down, 
as a sacrifice of property which would be well 
repaid by the influx of air and light on that spot. 
It was by propositions of this kind that Caleb 
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was sometimes troublesome to his employers ; 
but he had usually found Bulstrode ready to 
meet him in projects of improvement, and they 
had got on well together. When he spoke again, 
however, it was to say, in rather a subdued 
voice, — 

“ I have just come away from Stone Court, 
Mr. Bulstrode.” 

“ You found nothing wrong there, I hope,” 
said the banker; “ I was there myself yesterday. 
Abel has done well with the lambs this year.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Caleb, looking up gravely, 
“ there is something wrong, — a stranger, who 
is very ill, I think. He wants a doctor, and I 
came to tell you of that. His name is Raffles.” 

He saw the shock of his words passing 
through Bulstrode’s frame. On this subject the 
banker had thought that his fears were too con- 
stantly on the watch to be taken by surprise; 
but he had been mistaken. 

“ Poor wretch! ” he said in a compassionate 
tone, though his lips trembled a little. “ Do you 
know how he came there? ” 

“ I took him myself,” said Caleb, quietly, — 
“ took him up in my gig. He had got down 
from the coach, and was walking a little beyond 
the turning from the toll-house, and I overtook 
him. He remembered seeing me with you once 
before, at Stone Court, and he asked me to take 
him on. I saw he was ill: it seemed to me the 
right thing to do, to carry him under shelter. 
Arid now I think you should lose no time in get- 
ting advice for him.” Caleb took up his hat 
from the floor as he ended, and rose slowly from 
his seat. 
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“ Certainly,” said Bulstrode, whose mind was 
very active at this moment. “ Perhaps you will 
yourself oblige me, Mr. Garth, by calling at 
Mr. Lydgate’s as you pass — or stay! he may 
at this hour probably be at the Hospital. I will 
first send my man on the horse there with a note 
this instant, and then I will myself ride to Stone 
Court.” 

Bulstrode quickly wrote a note, and went out 
himself to give the commission to his man. 
When he returned, Caleb was standing as be- 
fore with one hand on the back of the chair, 
holding his hat with the other. In Bulstrode’s 
mind the dominant thought was, “ Perhaps 
Raffles only spoke to Garth of his illness. Garth 
may wonder, as he must have done before, at this 
disreputable fellow’s claiming intimacy with me; 
but he will know nothing. And he is friendly 
to me, — I can be of use to him.” 

He longed for some confirmation of this hope- 
ful conjecture, but to have asked any question 
as to what Raffles had said or done would have 
been to betray fear. 

“ I am exceedingly obliged to you, Mr. 
Garth,” he said, in his usual tone of politeness. 
“ My servant will be back in a few minutes, 
and I shall then go myself to see what can be 
done for this unfortunate man. Perhaps you 
had some other business with me? If so, pray be 
seated.” • ' 

“ Thank you,” said Caleb, making a slight 
gesture with his right hand to waive the invita- 
tion. “ I wish to say, Mr. Bulstrode, that I 
must request you to put your business into some 
other hands than mine. I am obliged to you 
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for your handsome way of meeting me — about 
the letting of Stone Court, and all other busi- 
ness. But I must give it up.” 

A sharp certainty entered like a stab into 
Bulstrode’s soul. 

“ This is sudden, Mr. Garth,” was all he 
could say at first. 

“ It is,” said Caleb ; “ but it is quite fixed. I 
must give it up.” 

He spoke with a firmness which was very 
gentle, and yet he could see that Bulstrode 
seemed to cower under that gentleness, his face 
looking dried and his eyes swerving away from 
the glance which rested on him. Caleb felt a 
deep pity for him, but he could have used no 
pretexts to account for his resolve, even if they 
would have been of any use. 

“ You have been led to this, I apprehend, by 
some slanders concerning me uttered by that 
unhappy creature,” said Bulstrode, anxious now 
to know the utmost. 

“ That is true. I can’t deny that I act upon 
what I heard from him.” 

“ You are a conscientious man, Mr. Garth, — 
a man, I trust, who feels himself accountable to 
God. You would not wish to injure me by 
being too ready to believe a slander,” said Bul- 
strode, casting about for pleas that might be 
adapted to his hearer’s mind. “ That is a poor 
reason for giving up a connection which I think 
I may say will be mutually beneficial.” 

“ I would injure no man if I could help it,” 
said Caleb ; “ even if I thought God winked at it. 
I hope I should have a feeling for my fellow- 
creature. But, sir — I am obliged to believe 
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that this Raffles has told me the truth. And I 
can’t be happy in working with you, or profiting 
by you. It hurts my mind. I must beg you to 
seek another agent.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Garth. But I must at least 
claim to know the worst that he has told you. I 
must know what is the foul speech that I am 
liable to be the victim of,” said Bulsti’ode, a cer- 
tain amount of anger beginning to mingle with 
his humiliation before this quiet man who re- 
nounced his benefits. 

“ That ’s needless,” said Caleb, waving his 
hand, bowing his head slightly, and not swerv- 
ing from the tone which had in it the merciful 
intention to spare this pitiable man. “ What 
he has said to me will never pass from my lips, 
unless something now unknown forces it from 
me. If you led a harmful life for gain, and kept 
others out of their rights by deceit, to get the 
more for yourself, I dare say you repent — you 
would like to go back, and can’t : that must be a 
bitter thing ” — Caleb paused a moment and 
shook his head — “ it is not for me to make your 
life harder to you.” 

“ But you do — you do make it harder to 
me,” said Bulstrode, constrained into a genuine, 
pleading cry. “You make it harder to me by 
turning your back on me.” 

That I ’m forced to do,” said Caleb, still 
more gently, lifting up his hand. “ I am sorry. 
I don’t judge you and say, he is wicked, and I 
am righteous. God forbid. I don’t know every- 
thing. A man may do wrong, and his will may 
rise clear out of it, though he can’t get his life 
clear. That ’s a bad punishment. If it is so 
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with you, — well, 1 ’m very sorry for you. But 
I have that feeling inside me, that I can’t go on 
working with you. That ’s all, Mr. Bulstrode. 
Everything else is buried, so far as my will goes. 
And I wish you good-day.” 

“ One moment, Mr. Garth ! ” said Bulstrode, 
hurriedly. “ I may trust then to your solemn 
assurance that you will not repeat either to 
man or woman what — even if it have any de- 
gree of truth in it — is yet a malicious represen- 
tation? ” 

Caleb’s wrath was stirred, and he said indig- 
nantly, — 

“ Why should I have said it if I did n’t mean 
it? I am in no fear of you. Such tales as that 
will never tempt my tongue.” 

“ Excuse me — I am agitated — I am the 
victim of this abandoned man.” 

“ Stop a bit ! you have got to consider whether 
you did n’t help to make him worse, when you 
profited by his vices.” 

“ You are wronging me by too readily believ- 
ing him,” said Bulstrode, oppressed, as by a 
nightmare, with the inability to deny flatly what 
Raffles might have said; and yet feeling it an 
escape that Caleb had not so stated it to him as 
to ask for that flat denial. 

“ No,” said Caleb, lifting his hand deprecat- 
ingly; “ I am ready to believe better, when 
better is proved. I rob you of no good chance. 
As to speaking, I hold it a crime to expose a 
man’s sin unless I ’m clear it must be done to 
save the innocent. That is my way of thinking, 
Mr. Bulstrode, and what I say, I ’ve no need to 
swear. I wish you good-day.” 
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Some hours later, when he was at home, 
Caleb said to his wife, incidentally, that he had 
had some little differences with Bulstrode, and 
that in consequence, he had given up all notion 
of taking Stone Court, and indeed had resigned 
doing further business for him. 

“ He was disposed to interfere too much, was 
he? ” said Mrs. Garth, imagining that her hus- 
band had been touched on his sensitive point, and 
not been allowed to do what he thought right as 
to materials and modes of work. 

“ Oh,” said Caleb, bowing his head and wav- 
ing his hand gravely. Mrs. Garth knew that 
this was a sign of his not intending to speak 
further on the subject. 

As for Bulstrode, he had almost immedi- 
ately mounted his horse and set off for Stone 
Court, being anxious to arrive there before 
Lydgate. 

His mind was crowded with images and con- 
jectures, which were a language to his hopes 
and fears, just as we hear tones from the vibra- 
tions which shake our whole system. The deep 
humiliation with which he had winced under 
Caleb Garth’s knowledge of his past and rejec- 
tion of his patronage, alternated with and almost 
gave way to the sense of safety in the fact that 
Garth, and no other, had been the man to whom 
Raffles had spoken. It seemed to him a sort of 
earnest that Providence intended his rescue from 
worse consequences; the way being thus left 
open for the hope of secrecy. That Raffles 
should be afflicted with illness, that he should 
have been led to Stone Court rather than else- 
where — Bulstrode’s heart fluttered at the vision 
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of probabilities which these events conjured up. 
If it should turn out that he was freed from 
all danger of disgrace — if he could breathe in 
perfect liberty — his life should be more conse- 
crated than it had ever been before. He men- 
tally lifted up this vow as if it would urge the 
result he longed for, — he tried to believe in the 
potency of that prayerful resolution — its po- 
tency to determine death. He knew that he 
ought to say, “ Thy will be done ; ” and he said 
it often. But the intense desire remained that 
the will of God might be the death of that hated 
man. 

Yet when he arrived at Stone Court he could 
not see the change in Raffles without a shock. 
But for his pallor and feebleness, Bulstrode 
would have called the change in him entirely 
mental. Instead of his loud tormenting mood, 
he showed an intense, vague terror, and seemed 
to deprecate Bulstrode’s anger, because the 
money was all gone, — he had been robbed, — 
it had half of it been taken from him. He 
had only come here because he was ill and some- 
body was hunting him, — somebody was after 
him: he had told nobody anything, he had kept 
his mouth shut. Bulstrode, not knowing the 
significance of these symptoms, interpreted this 
new nervous susceptibility into a means of 
alarming Raffles into true confessions, and 
taxed him with falsehood in saying that he had 
not told anything, since he had just told the 
man who took him up in his gig and brought 
him to Stone Court. Raffles denied this with 
solemn adjurations; the fact being that the 
l in ks of consciousness were interrupted in him. 
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and that his minute terror-stricken narrative to 
Caleb Garth had been delivered under a set of 
visionary impulses which had dropped back into 
darkness. 

Bulstrode’s heart sank again at this sign that 
he could get no grasp over the wretched man’s 
mind, and that no word of Raffles could be 
trusted as to the fact which he most wanted 
to know, namely, whether or not he had really 
kept silence to every one in the neighbourhood 
except Caleb Garth. The housekeeper had told 
him without the least constraint of manner that 
since Mr. Garth left, Raffles had asked her for 
beer, and after that had not spoken, seeming 
very ill. On that side it might be concluded 
that there had been no betrayal. Mrs. Abel 
thought, like the servants at The Shrubs, that 
the strange man belonged to the unpleasant 
“ kin ” who are among the troubles of the rich; 
she had at first referred the kinship to Mr. 
Rigg, and where there was property left, the 
buzzing presence of such large blue-bottles 
seemed natural enough. How he could be 
“ kin ” to Bulstrode as well was not so clear, 
but Mrs. Abel agreed with her husband that 
there was “ no knowing,” a proposition which 
had a great deal of mental food for her, so that 
she shook her head over it without further 
speculation. 

In less than an hour Lydgate arrived. Bul- 
strode met him . outside the wainscoted parlour, 
where Raffles was, and said, — 

“ I have called you in, Mr. Lydgate, to an 
unfortunate man who was once in my employ- 
ment, many years ago. Afterwards he went 
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to America, and returned I fear to an idle dis- 
solute life. Being destitute, he has a claim on 
me. He was slightly connected with Bigg, the 
former owner of this place, and in consequence 
found his way here. I believe he is seriously 
ill: apparently his mind is affected. I feel 
bound to do the utmost for him.” 

Lydgate, who had the remembrance of his 
last conversation with Bulstrode strongly upon 
him, was not disposed to say an unnecessary 
word to him, and bowed slightly in answer to 
this account; but just before entering the room 
he turned automatically and said, “ What is his 
name? ” — to know names being as much a part 
of the medical man’s accomplishment as of the 
practical politician’s. 

“ Raffles, John Raffles,” said Bulstrode, who 
hoped that whatever became of Raffles, Lyd- 
gate would never know any more of him. 

When he had thoroughly examined and con- 
sidered the patient, Lydgate ordered that he 
should go to bed, and be kept there in as com- 
plete quiet as possible, and then went with Bul- 
strode into another room. 

“ It is a serious case, I apprehend,” said the 
banker, before Lydgate began to speak. 

“No — and yes,” said Lydgate, half dubi- 
ously. “ It is difficult to decide as to the pos- 
sible effect of long-standing complications; but 
the man had a robust constitution to begin with. 
I should not expect this attack to be fatal, 
though of course the system is in a ticklish state. 
He should be well watched and attended to.” 

“ I will remain here myself,” said Bulstrode. 
“ Mrs. Abel and her husband are inexperienced. 

VOL. XT — 3 
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I can easily remain here for the night, if you 
will oblige me by taking a note for Mrs, 
Bulstrode.” 

“ I should think that is hardly necessary,” 
said Lydgate. “ He seems tame and terrified 
enough. He might become more unmanage- 
able. But there is a man here, — is there not? ” 

“ I have more than once stayed here a few 
nights for the sake of seclusion,” said Bulstrode, 
indifferently; “ I am quite disposed to do so 
now. Mrs. Abel and her husband can relieve 
or aid me, if necessary.” 

“ Very well. Then I need give my directions 
only to you,” said Lydgate, not feeling sur- 
prised at a little peculiarity in Bulstrode. 

“ You think, then, that the case is hopeful? ” 
said Bulstrode, when Lydgate had ended giv- 
ing his orders. 

“ Unless there turn out to be further com- 
plications, such as I have not at present de- 
tected — yes,” said Lydgate. “ He may pass 
on to a worse stage; but I should not wonder 
if he got better in a few days, by adhering to 
the treatment I have prescribed. There must 
be firmness. Remember, if he calls for liquors 
of any sort, not to give them to him. In my 
opinion, men in his condition are oftener killed 
by treatment than by the disease. Still, new' 
symptoms may arise. I shall come again to- 
morrow morning.” 

After waiting for the note to be carried to 
Mrs. Bulstrode, Lydgate rode away, for min g 
no conjectures, in the first instance, about the 
history of Raffles, but rehearsing the whole 
argument, which had lately been much stirred 
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by the publication of Dr. Ware’s abundant ex- 
perience in America, as to the right way of 
treating cases of alcoholic poisoning such as 
this. Lydgate, when abroad, had already been 
interested in this question : he was strongly 
convinced against the prevalent practice of al- 
lowing alcohol and persistently administering 
large doses of opium; and he had repeatedly 
acted on this conviction with a favourable 
result. 

“ The man is in a diseased state,” he thought, 

“ but there ’s a good deal of wear in him still. 

I suppose he is an object of charity to Bul- 
strode. It is curious what patches of hardness 
and tenderness lie side by side in men’s dispo- 
sitions. Bulstrode seems the most unsympa- 
thetic fellow I ever saw about some people, and 
yet he has taken no end of trouble, and spent 
a great deal of money, on benevolent objects. 

I suppose he has some test by which he finds 
out whom Heaven cares for, — he has made up 
his mind that it does n’t care for me.” 

This streak of bitterness came from a plente- 
ous source, and kept widening in the current 
of his thought as he neared Lowick Gate. He 
had not been there since his first interview with 
Bulstrode in the morning, having been found 
at the Hospital by the banker’s messenger ; and 
for the first time he was returning to his home 
without the vision of any expedient in the back- 
ground which left him a hope of raising money , 
enough to deliver him from the coming destitu- 
tion of everything which made his married life 
tolerable, — everything which saved him and 
Rosamond from that bare isolation in which they 
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would be forced to recognize how little of a com- 
fort they could be to each other. It was more 
bearable to do without tenderness for himself 
than to see that his own tenderness could make no 
amends for the lack of other things to her. The 
sufferings of his own pride from humiliations 
past and to come were keen enough, yet they 
were hardly distinguishable to himself from that 
more acute pain which dominated them, — the 
pain, of foreseeing that Rosamond would come 
to regard him chiefly as the cause of disappoint- 
ment and unhappiness to her. He had never 
liked the makeshifts of poverty, and they had 
never before entered into his prospects for him- 
self ; but he was beginning now to imagine how 
two creatures who loved each other, and had a 
stock of thoughts in common, might laugh over 
their shabby furniture, and their calculations 
how far they could afford butter and eggs. But 
the glimpse of that poetry seemed as far off 
from him as the carelessness of the golden age; 
in poor Rosamond’s mind there was not room 
enough for luxuries to look small in. He got 
down from his horse in a very sad mood, and 
went into the house, not expecting to be cheered 
except by his dinner, and reflecting that before 
the evening closed it would be wise to tell 
Rosamond of his application to Bulstrode and 
its failure. It would be well not to lose time in 
preparing her for the worst. 

But his dinner waited long for him before he 
was able to eat it. For on entering he found 
that Dover’s agent had already put a man in 
the house, and when he asked where Mrs. Lyd- 
gate was, he was told that she was in her bed- 
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room. He went up and found her stretched 
on the bed pale and silent, without an answer 
even in her face to any word or look of his. 
He sat down by the bed and leaning over her 
said with almost a cry of prayer, — 

“ Forgive me for this misery, my poor Rosa- 
mond! Let us only love one another.” 

She looked at him silently, still with the blank 
despair on her face; but then the tears began 
to fill her blue eyes, and her lip trembled. The 
strong man had had too much to hear that day. 
He let his head fall beside hers and sobbed. 

He did not hinder her from going to her 
father early in the morning , — it seemed now 
that he ought not to hinder her from doing as 
she pleased. In half an hour she came back, 
and said that papa and mamma wished her to 
go and stay with them while things were in this 
miserable state. Papa said he could do nothing 
about the debt — if he paid this, there would be 
half-a-dozen more. She had better come back 
home again till Lydgate had got a comfortable 
home for her. “ Do you object, Tertius? ” 

“ Do as you like,” said Lydgate. “ But things 
are not coming to a crisis immediately. There 
is no hurry.” 

“ I should not go till to-morrow,” said Rosa- 
mond; “ I shall want to pack my clothes.” 

“ Oh, I would wait a little longer than to- 
morrow, — there is no knowing what may hap- 
pen,” said Lydgate, with hitter irony. “ I may 
get my neck- broken, and that may make things 
easier to you.” 

It was Lydgate’s misfortune and Rosamond’s 
too, that his tenderness towards her, which was 
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both an emotional prompting and a well-con- 
sidered resolve, was inevitably interrupted by 
these outbursts of indignation either ironical or 
remonstrant. She thought them totally unwar- 
ranted, and the repulsion which this exceptional 
severity excited in her was in danger of making 
the more persistent tenderness unacceptable. 

“ I see you do not wish me to go,” she said, 
with chill mildness; “ why can you not say so, 
without that kind of violence? I shall stay until 
you request me to do otherwise.” 

Lydgate said no more, but went out on his 
rounds. He felt bruised and shattered, and 
there was a dark line under his eyes which 
Rosamond had not seen before. She could not 
bear to look at him. Tertius had a way of 
taking things which made them a great deal 
worse for her. 



CHAPTER VIII 


“ Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 3 

And what we have been makes us what we are.” 1 

B ULSTRODE’S first object after Lyd- 
gate had left Stone Court was to ex- j 

amine Raffles’s pockets, which he imagined 
were sure to carry signs in the shape of hotel- 1 

bills of the places he had stopped in, if he had 
not told the truth in saying that he had come 
straight from Liverpool because he was ill and 
had no money. There were various bills 
crammed into his pocket-book, but none of a 
later date than Christmas at any other place, 
except one, which bore date that morning. 

This was crumpled up with a hand-bill about 
a horse-fair in one of his tail-pockets, and rep- 
resented the cost of three days’ stay at an inn 
at Bilkley, where the fair was held, — a town 
at least forty miles from Middlemarch. The 
bill was heavy, and since Raffles had no lug- 
gage with him, it seemed probable that he had 
left his portmanteau behind in payment, in order 
to save money for his travelling fare; for his { 

purse was empty, and he had only a couple of 
sixpences and some loose pence in his pockets. 

Bulstrode gathered a sense of safety from i 

these indications that Raffles had really kept 
at a distance from Middlemarch since his memo- * 

■ rable visit at Christmas. At a distance and 
among people who were strangers to Bulstrode, 
what satisfaction could there be to Raffles’s tor- 
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meriting, self-magnifying vein in telling oM 
scandalous stories about a Middlemarch banker ? 
And what harm if he did talk? The chief point 
now was to keep watch over him as long as 
there was any danger of that intelligible rav- 
ing, that unaccountable impulse to tell, which 
seemed to have acted towards Caleb Garth ; and 
Bulstrode felt much anxiety lest some such im- 
pulse should come over him at the sight of 
Lydgate. He sat up alone with him through 
the night, only ordering the housekeeper to lie 
down in her clothes, so as to be ready when 
he called her, alleging his own indisposition to 
sleep, and his anxiety to carry out the doctor’s 
orders. He did carry them out faithfully, al- 
though Raffles was incessantly asking for 
brandy, and declaring that he was sinking 
away, — that the earth was sinking away from 
under him. He was restless and sleepless, but 
still quailing and manageable. On the offer of 
the food ordered by Lydgate, which he refused, 
and the denial of other things which he de- 
manded, he seemed to concentrate all his ter- 
ror on Bulstrode, imploringly deprecating his 
anger, his revenge on him by starvation, and 
declaring with strong oaths that he had never 
told any mortal a word against him. Even 
this Bulstrode felt that he would not have liked 
Lydgate to hear; but a more alarming sign of 
fitful alternation in his delirium was, that in 
the morning twilight Raffles suddenly seemed 
to imagine a doctor present, addressing him 
and declaring that Bulstrode wanted to starve - 
him to death out of revenge for telling, when 
he never had told. 
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Bulstrode’s native imperiousness and strength 
of determination served him well. This delicate- 
looking man, himself nervously perturbed, found 
the needed stimulus in his strenuous circum- 
stances, and through that difficult night and 
morning, while he had the air of an animated 
corpse returned to movement without warmth, 
holding the mastery by its chill impassibility, 
his mind was intensely at work thinking of what 
he had to guard against and what would win 
him security. Whatever prayers he might lift 
up, whatever statements he might inwardly 
make of this man’s wretched spiritual condi- 
tion, and the duty he himself was under to 
submit to the punishment divinely appointed 
for him rather than to wish for evil to another 
— through all this effort to condense words into 
a solid mental state, there pierced and spread 
with irresistible vividness the images of the 
events he desired. And in the train of those 
images came their apology. He could not but 
see the death of Raffles, and see in it his own 
deliverance. What was the removal of this 
wretched creature? He was impenitent — but 
were not public criminals impenitent? — yet the 
law decided on their fate. Should Providence 
in this case award death, there was no sin in 
contemplating death as the desirable issue — 
if he kept his hands from hastening it — if he 
scrupulously did what was prescribed. Even 
here there might be a mistake : human prescrip- 
tions were fallible things. Lydgate had said that 
treatment had hastened death, — why not his own 
method of treatment? But of course intention 
was everything in the question of right and wrong. 
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And Bulstrode set himself to keep his inten- 
tion separate from his desire. He inwardly de- 
clared that he intended to obey orders. Why 
should he have got into any argument about 
the validity of these orders? It was only the 
common trick of desire, — which avails itself 
of any irrelevant scepticism, finding larger room 
for itself in all uncertainty about effects, in 
every obscurity that looks like the absence of 
law. Still, he did obey the orders. 

His anxieties continually glanced towards 
Lydgate, and his remembrance of what had 
taken place between them the morning before 
was accompanied with sensibilities which had 
not been roused at all during the actual scene. 
He had then cared but little about Lydgate’s 
painful impressions .with regard to the suggested 
change in the Hospital, or about the disposi- 
tion towards himself which what he held to be 
his justifiable refusal of a rather exorbitant re- 
quest might call forth. He recurred to the 
scene now with a perception that he had prob- 
ably made Lydgate his enemy, and with an 
awakened desire to propitiate him, or rather 
to create in him a strong sense of personal 
obligation. He regretted that he had not at 
once made even an unreasonable money-sacri- 
fice. For in case of unpleasant suspicions, or 
even knowledge gathered from the raving of 
Raffles, Bulstrode would have felt that he had 
a defence in Lydgate’s mind by having con- 
ferred a momentous benefit on him. But the 
regret had perhaps come too late. 

Strange, piteous conflict in the soul of this 
unhappy man, who has longed for years to be 

I 
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better than he was, — who had taken his selfish 
passions into discipline and clad them in severe 
robes, so that he had walked with them as a 
devout choir, till now that a terror had risen 
among them, and they could chant no longer, 
but threw out' their common cries for safety. 

It was nearly the middle of the day before 
Lydgate arrived: he had meant to come earlier, 
but had been detained, he said ; and his shat- 
tered looks were noticed by Bulstrode. But he 
immediately threw himself into the considera- 
tion of the patient, and inquired strictly into 
all that had occurred. Raffles was worse, would 
take hardly any food, was persistently wakeful 
and restlessly raving ; but still not violent. 
Contrary to Bulstrode’s alarmed expectation, 
he took little notice of Lydgate’s presence, and 
continued to talk or murmur incoherently. 

“ What do you think of him? ” said Bul- 
strode, in private. 

“ The symptoms are worse.” 

“ You are less hopeful? ” 

“ No; I still think he may come round. Are 
you going to stay here yourself? ” said Lyd- 
gate, looking at Bulstrode with an abrupt ques- 
tion, which made him uneasy, though in reality 
it was not due to any suspicious conjecture. 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Bulstrode, governing 
himself and speaking with deliberation. “ Mrs. 
Bulstrode is advised of the reasons which detain 
me. Mrs. Abel and her husband are not ex- 
perienced enough to be left quite alone, and 
this kind of responsibility is scarcely included 
in their service of me. You have some fresh 
instructions, I presume.” 
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The chief new instruction that Lydgate had 
to give was on the administration of extremely 
moderate doses of opium, in case of the sleep- 
lessness continuing after several hours. ITe had 
taken the precaution of bringing opium in his 
pocket, and he gave minute directions to Bul- 
strode as to the doses, and the point at which 
they should cease. He insisted on the risk of 
not ceasing; and repeated his order that no 
alcohol should be given. 

“ From what I see of the case,” he ended, 
“ narcotism is the only thing I should be much 
afraid of. He may wear through even without 
much food. There ’s a good deal of strength 
in him.” 

“ You look ill yourself, Mr. Lydgate, — a 
most unusual, I may say unprecedented thing 
in my knowledge of you,” said Bulstrode, show- 
ing a solicitude as unlike his indifference the 
day before, as his present recklessness about his 
own fatigue was unlike his habitual self-cher- 
ishing anxiety. “ I fear you are harassed.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Lydgate, brusquely,' hold- 
ing his hat, and ready to go. 

“ Something new% I fear,” said Bulstrode, in- 
quiringly. “ Pray be seated.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Lydgate, with some 
hauteur. “ I mentioned to you yesterday what 
was the state of my affairs. There is nothing 
to add, except that the execution has since then 
been actually put into my house. One can tell 
a good deal of trouble in a short sentence. I 
will say good-morning.” 

“ Stay, Mr. Lydgate, stay,” said Bulstrode ; 
“ I have been reconsidering this subject. I was 
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yesterday taken by surprise, and saw it super- 
ficially. Mrs. Bulstrode is anxious for her niece, 
and I myself should grieve at a calamitous 
change in your position. Claims on me are 
numerous, but on reconsideration, I esteem it 
right that I should incur a small sacrifice rather 
than leave you unaided. You said, I think, that 
a thousand pounds would suffice entirely to free 
you from your burdens, and enable you to re- 
cover a firm stand? ” 

“ Yes,” said Lydgate, a great leap of joy 
within him surmounting every other feeling; 
“ that would pay all my debts, and leave me a 
little on hand. I could set about economizing 
in our way of living. And by-and-by my prac- 
tice might look up.” 

“ If you will wait a moment, Mr. Lydgate, 
I will draw a check to that amount. I am aware 
that help, to be effectual in these cases, should 
be thorough.” 

While Bulstrode wrote, Lydgate turned to 
the window thinking of his home, — thinking 
of his life with its good start saved from frus- 
tration, its good purposes still unbroken. 

“ You can give me a note of hand for this, 
Mr. Lydgate,” said the banker, advancing 
towards him with the check. “ And by-and-by, 
I hope, you may be in circumstances gradually 
to repay me. Meanwhile I have pleasure in 
thinking that you will be released from further 
difficulty.” 

“ I am deeply obliged to you,” said Lydgate. 
“ You have restored to me the prospect of work- 
ing with some happiness and some chance of 
good.” 
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It appeared to him a very natural movement 
in Bulstrode that he should have reconsidered 
his refusal : it corresponded with the more mu- 
nificent side of his character. But as he put his 
hack into a canter, that he might get the sooner 
home, and tell the good news to Rosamond, and 
get cash at the bank to pay over to Dover’s 
agent, there crossed his mind, with an unpleasant 
impression, as from a dark-winged flight of evil 
augury across his vision, the thought of that con- 
trast in himself which a few months had brought, 
— that he should be overjoyed at being under a 
strong personal obligation, — that he should be 
overjoyed at getting money for himself from 
Bulstrode. 

The banker felt that he had done something 
to nullify one cause of uneasiness, and yet he 
was scarcely the easier. He did not measure 
the quantity of diseased motive which had made 
him wish for Lydgate’s good-will, but the quan- 
tity was none the less actively there, like an irri- 
tating agent in his blood. A man vows, and yet 
will not cast away the means of breaking his 
vow. Is it that he distinctly means to break it? 
Not at all; but the desires which tend to break 
it are at work in him dimly, and make their way 
into his imagination, and relax his muscles in 
the very moments when he is telling himself over 
again the reasons for his vow. Raffles, recover- 
ing quickly, returning to the free use of his 
odious powers, — how could Bulstrode wish for 
that? Raffles dead was the ( image that brought 
release, and indirectly he prayed for that way 
of release, beseeching that, if it were possible, 
the rest of his days here below might be freed 
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from the threat of an ignominy which would 
break him utterly as an instrument of God’s 
service. Lydgate’s opinion was not on the side 
of promise that this prayer would be fulfilled; 
and as the day advanced, Bulstrode felt himself 
getting irritated at the persistent life in this 
man, whom he would fain have seen sinking 
into the silence of death : imperious will stirred 
murderous impulses towards this brute life, over 
which will, by itself, had no power. He said 
inwardly that he was getting too much worn; 
he would not sit up with the patient to-night, but 
leave him to Mrs. Abel, who, if necessary, could 
call her husband. 

At six o’clock, Raffles, having had only fitful 
perturbed snatches of sleep, from which he 
waked with fresh restlessness and perpetual 
cries that he was sinking away, Bulstrode began 
to administer the opium according to Lydgate’s 
directions. At the end of half an hour or more 
he called Mrs. Abel and told her that he found 
himself unfit for further watching. He must 
now consign the patient to her care ; and he pro- 
ceeded to repeat to her Lydgate’s directions as 
to the quantity of each dose. Mrs. Abel had 
not before known anything of Lydgate’s pre- 
scriptions; she had simply prepared and brought 
whatever Bulstrode ordered, and had done what 
he pointed out to her. She began now to ask 
what else she should do besides administering the 
opium. 

“ Nothing at present, except the offer of the 
soup or the soda-water: you can come to me for 
further directions. Unless there is any impor- 
tant change, I shall not come into the room 
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again to-night. You will ask your husband for 
help if necessary. I must go to bed early.” 

“ You ’ve much need, sir, I ’in sure,” said Mrs. 
Abel, “ and to take something more strengthen- 
ing than what you ’ve done.” 

Bulstrode went away now without anxiety as 
to what Raffles might say in his raving, which 
had taken on a muttering incoherence not likely 
to create any dangerous belief. At any rate he 
must risk this. He went down into the wain- 
scoted parlour first, and began to consider 
whether he would not have his horse saddled and 
go home by the moonlight, and give up caring 
for earthly consequences. Then he wished that 
he had begged Lydgate to come again that even- 
ing. Perhaps he might deliver a different opin- 
ion, and think that Raffles was getting into a less 
hopeful state. Should he send for Lydgate? 
If Raffles were really getting worse, and slowly 
dying, Bulstrode felt that he could go to bed 
and sleep in gratitude to Providence. But was 
he worse? Lydgate might come and simply say 
that he was going on as he expected, and predict 
that he would by-and-by fall into a good sleep, 
and get well. What was the use of sending for 
him? Bulstrode shrank from that result. No 
ideas or opinions could hinder him from seeing 
the one probability to be, that Raffles recovered 
would be just the same man as before, with his 
strength as a tormentor renewed, obliging him 
to drag away his wife to spend her years apart 
from her friends and native place, carrying an 
alienating suspicion against him in her heart. 

He had sat an hour and a half in this conflict 
by the firelight only, when a sudden thought 
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made him rise and light the bed-candle, which 
he had brought down with him. The thought 
was, that he had not told Mrs. Abel when the 
doses of opium must cease. 

He took hold of the candlestick, but stood 
motionless for a long while. She might already 
have given him more than Lydgate had pre- 
scribed. But it was excusable in him, that he 
should forget part of an order, in his present 
wearied condition. He walked upstairs, candle 
in hand, not knowing whether he should straight- 
way enter his own room and go to bed, or turn 
to the patient’s room and rectify his omission. 
He paused in the passage, with his face turned 
towards Raffles’s room, and he could hear him 
moaning and murmuring. He was not asleep, 
then. Who could know that Lydgate’s pre- 
scription would not be better disobeyed than 
followed, since there was still no sleep? 

He turned into his own room. Before he had 
quite undressed, Mrs. Abel rapped at the door; 
he opened it an inch, so that he could hear her 
speak low. 

“ If you please, sir, should I have no brandy 
nor nothing to give the poor creetur? He feels 
sinking away, and nothing else will he swaller 
— and but little strength in it, if he did — only 
the opium. And he says more and more he ’s 
sinking down through the earth.” 

To her surprise, Mr. Bulstrodfe did not an- 
swer. A struggle was going on within him. 

“ I think he must die for want o’ support, if 
he goes on in that way. When I nursed my poor 
master, Mr. Robinson, I had to give him poi’t- 
w r ine and brandy constant, and a big glass at a 
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time,” added Mrs. Abel, with a touch of remon- 
strance in her tone. 

But again Mr. Bulstrode did not answer im- 
mediately, and she continued, “ It ’s not a time 
to spare when people are at death’s door, nor 
would you wish it, sir, I ’m sure. Else I should 
give him our own bottle o’ rum as we keep by us. 
But a sitter-up so as you ’ve been, and doing' 
everything as laid in your power — ” 

Here a key was thrust through the inch of 
doorway, and Mr. Bulstrode said huskily, “ That 
is the key of the wine-cooler. You will find 
plenty of brandy there.” 

Early in the morning — about six — Mr. 
Bulstrode rose and spent some time in prayer. 
Does any one suppose that private prayer is 
necessarily candid, — necessarily goes to the 
roots of action? Private prayer is inaudible 
speech, and speech is representative: who can 
represent himself just as he is, even in his own 
reflections? Bulstrode had not yet unravelled 
in his thought the confused promptings of the 
last four-and-twenty hours. 

He listened in the passage, and could hear 
hard stertorous breathing. Then he walked out 
in the garden, and looked at the early rime on 
the grass and fresh spring leaves. When he re- 
entered the house, he felt startled at the sight of 
Mrs. Abel. 

“ How is your patient — asleep, I think? ” he 
said, with an attempt at cheerfulness in his tone. 

“ He ’s gone very deep, sir,” said Mrs. Abel. 
“ He went off gradual between three and four 
o’clock. Would you please to go and look at 
him? I thought it no harm to leave him. My 
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man’s gone afield, and the little girl’s seeing to 
the kettles.” 

Bulstrode went up. At a glance he knew that 
Raffles was not in the sleep which brings revival, 
but in the sleep which streams deeper and deeper 
into the gulf of death. 

He looked round the room and saw a bottle 
with some brandy in it, and the almost empty 
opium phial. He put the phial out of sight, and 
carried the brandy-bottle downstairs with him, 
locking it again in the wine-cooler. 

While breakfasting he considered whether he 
should ride to Middlemarch at once, or wait for 
Lydgate’s arrival. He decided to wait, and told 
Mrs. Abel that she might go about her work, — 
he could watch in the bed-chamber. 

As he sat there and beheld the enemy of his 
peace going irrevocably into silence, he felt more 
at rest than he had done for many months. His 
conscience was soothed by the enfolding wing of 
secrecy, which seemed just then like an angel 
sent down for his relief. He drew out his 
pocket-book to review various memoranda there 
as to the arrangements he had projected and 
partly carried out in the prospect of quitting 
Middlemarch, and considered how far he would 
let them stand or recall them, now that his ab- 
sence would be brief. Some economies which he 
felt desirable might still find a suitable occasion 
in his temporary withdrawal from management,, 
and he hoped still that Mrs. Casaubon would 
take a large share in the expenses of the Hospi- 
tal. In that way the moments passed, until a 
change in the stertorous breathing was marked 
enough to draw his attention wholly to the bed, 
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and forced Mm to think of the departing life, 
which had once been subservient to his own, — 
which he had once been glad to find base enough 
for him to act on as he would. It was his glad- 
ness then which impelled him now to be glad 
that the life was at an end. 

And who could say that the death of Raffles 
had been hastened? Who knew what would 
have saved him? 

Lydgate arrived at half-past ten, in time to 
witness the final pause of the breath. When he 
entered the room Bulstrode observed a sudden 
expression in his face, which was not so much 
surprise as a recognition that he had not judged 
correctly. He stood by the bed in silence for 
some time, with his eyes turned on the dying 
man, but with that subdued activity of expres- 
sion -which showed that he was carrying on an 
inward debate. 

“ When did this change begin? ” said he, 
looking at Bulstrode. 

“I did not watch by him last night,” said 
Bulstrode. “ I was over-worn, and left him 
under Mrs. Abells care. She said that he sank 
into sleep between three and four o’clock. 
When I came in before eight he was nearly in 
this condition.” 

Lydgate did not ask another question, but 
watched in silence until he said, “ It ’s all over.” 

This morning Lydgate was in a state of re- 
covered hope and freedom. He had set out on 
his work with all his old animation, and felt him- 
self strong enough to bear all the deficiencies 
of his married life. And he was conscious that 
Bulstrode had been a benefactor to him. But 
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he was uneasy about this case. He had not ex- 
pected it to terminate as it had done. Yet he 
hardly knew how to put a question on the sub- 
ject to Bulstrode without appearing to insult 
him; and if he examined the housekeeper — 
why, the man was dead. There seemed to be no 
use in implying that somebody’s ignorance or 
imprudence had killed him. And after all, he 
himself might be wrong. 

He and Bulstrode rode back to Middlemarch 
together, talking of many things, — chiefly 
cholera and the chances of the Reform Bill in 
the House of Lords, and the firm resolve of the 
political Unions. Nothing was said about Raf- 
fles, except that Bulstrode mentioned the neces- 
sity of having a grave for him in Lowiek church- 
yard, and observed that, so far as he knew, the 
poor man had no connections, except Rigg, 
whom he had stated to be unfriendly towards 
him. 

On returning home Lydgate had a visit from 
Mr. Farebrother. The Vicar had not been in 
the town the day before, but the news that there 
was an execution in Lydgate’s house had got to 
Lowiek by the evening, having been carried by 
Mr. Spicer, shoemaker and parish-clerk, who 
had it from his brother, the respectable bell- 
hanger in Lowiek Gate. Since that evening 
when Lydgate had come down from the billiard- 
room with Fred Vincy, Mr. 'Farebrother’ s 
thoughts about him had been rather gloomy. 
Playing at the Green Dragon once or oftener 
might have been a trifle in another man; but in 
Lydgate it was one of several signs that he was 
getting unlike his former self. He was begin- 
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ning to do things for which he had formerly even 
an excessive scorn. Whatever certain dissatis- 
factions in marriage, which some silly tinklings 
of gossip had given him hints of, might have to 
do with this change, Mr. Farebrother felt sure 
that it was chiefly connected with the debts which 
•were being more and more distinctly reported, 
and he began to fear that any notion of Lyd- 
gate’s having resources or friends in the back- 
ground must be quite illusory. The rebuff he 
had met with in his first attempts to win Lyd- 
gate’s confidence, disinclined him to a second; 
but this news of the execution being actually in 
the house, determined the Vicar to overcome his 
reluctance. 

Lydgate had just dismissed a poor patient, in 
whom he was much interested, and he came 
forward to put out his hand with an open 
cheerfulness which surprised Mr. Farebrother. 
Could this too be a proud rejection of sympathy 
and help? Never mind; the sympathy and help 
should be offered. 

“ How are you, Lydgate? I came to see you 
because I had heard something which made me 
anxious about you,” said the Vicar, in the tone 
of a good brother, only that there was no re- 
proach in it. They •were both seated by this time, 
and Lydgate answered immediately, — 

“ I think I know what you mean. You had 
heard that there was an execution in the house? ” 

“Yes; is it true?” 

“ It was true,” said Lydgate, with an air of 
freedom, as if he did not mind talking about the 
affair now. “ But the danger is over; the debt 
is paid. I am out of my difficulties now : I shall 
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be freed from debts, and able, I hope, to start 
afresh on a better plan.” 

“ I am very thankful to hear it,” said the 
Vicar, falling back in his chair, and speaking 
with that low-toned quickness which often fol- 
lows the removal of a load. “ I like that better 
than all the news in the ‘ Times.’ I confess I 
came to you with a heavy heart.” 

“ Thank you for coming,” said Lydgate, cor- 
dially. “ I can enjoy the kindness all the more 
because I am happier. I have certainly been a 
good deal crushed. I ’m afraid I shall find the 
bruises still painful by-and-by,” he added, smil- 
ing rather sadly ; “ but just now I can only feel 
that the torture-screw is off.” 

Mr. Farebr other was silent for a moment, and 
then said earnestly, “ My dear fellow, let me 
ask you one question. Forgive me if I take a 
liberty.” 

“ I don’t believe you will ask anything that 
ought to offend me.” 

“ Then — this is necessary to set my heart 
quite at rest — you have not — have you? — 
in order to pay your debts, incurred another 
debt which may harass you worse hereafter? ” 

“ No,” said Lydgate, colouring slightly. 
“ There is no reason why I should not tell you 

— since the fact is so — that the person to whom 
I am indebted is Bulstrode. He has made me a 
very handsome advance — a thousand pounds 

— and he can afford to w r ait for repayment.” 

“Well, that is generous,” said Mr. Fare- 

brother, compelling himself to approve of the 
man whom he disliked. His delicate feeling 
shrank from dwelling even in his thought on the 
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fact that he had always urged Lydgate to avoid 
any personal entanglement with Bulstrode. He 
added immediately, “ And Bulstrode must nat- 
urally feel an interest in your welfare, after you 
have worked with him in a way which has prob- 
ably reduced your income instead of adding to 
it. I am glad to think that he has acted ac- 
cordingly.” 

Lydgate felt uncomfortable under these kindly 
suppositions. They made more distinct within 
him the uneasy consciousness which had shown 
its first dim stirrings only a few hours before, 
that Bulstrode’s motives for his sudden benefi- 
cence following close upon the dullest indiffer- 
ence might be merely selfish. He let the kindly 
suppositions pass. He could not tell the history 
of the loan, but it was more vividly present with 
him than ever, as well as the fact which the Vicar 
delicately ignored, — that this relation of per- 
sonal indebtedness to Bulstrode was what he 
had once been most resolved to avoid. 

He began, instead of answering, to speak of 
his projected economies, and of his having come 
to look at his life from a different point of view. 

“ I shall set up a surgery,” he said. “ I really 
think I made a mistaken effort in that respect. 
And if Rosamond will not mind, I shall take an 
apprentice. I don’t like these things, but if one 
carries them out faithfully they are not really 
lowering. I have had a severe galling to begin 
with: that will make the small rubs seem easy.” 

Poor Lydgate! the “if Rosamond will not 
mind,” which had fallen from him involuntarily 
as part of his thought, Avas a significant mark 
of the yoke he bore. But Mr. Farebrother, 
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whose hopes entered strongly into the same cur- 
rent with Lydgate’s, and who knew nothing 
about him that could now raise a melancholy 
presentiment, left him with affectionate con- 
gratulation. 



CHAPTER IX 


Clown. . . . 'T was in the Bunch of Grapes, where, indeed, you 
have a delight to sit, have you not? 

Froth. I have so: because it is an open room, and good for 
winter. 

Clo. Why, very well then : I hope here be truths. 

Measure for Measure. 

F IVE days after the death of Raffles, Mr. 
Bambridge was standing at his leisure 
under the large archway leading into the 
yard of the Green Dragon. Tie was not fond of 
solitary contemplation, but he had only just 
come out of the house, and any human figure 
standing at ease under the archway in the early 
afternoon was as certain to attract companion- 
ship as a pigeon which has found something 
worth pecking at. In this case there was no 
material object to feed upon, but the eye of 
reason saw a probability of mental sustenance 
in the shape of gossip. Mr. Hopkins, the meek- 
mannered draper opposite, was the first to act 
on this inward vision, being the more ambitious 
of a little masculine talk because his customers 
were chiefly women. Mr. Bambridge was 
rather curt to the draper, feeling that ITopkins 
was of course glad to talk to him , but that he 
was not going to waste much of his talk on Hop- 
kins. Soon, however, there was a small cluster 
of more important listeners, who were either de- 
posited from the passers-by, or had sauntered 
to the spot expressly to see if there were any- 
thing going on at the Green Dragon ; and Mr. 
Bambridge was finding it worth his while to 
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say many impressive things about the fine studs 
he had been seeing and the purchases he had 
made on a journey in the north from which he 
had just returned. Gentlemen present were as- 
sured that when they could show him anything 
to cut out a blood mare, a bay, rising four, 
which was to be seen at Doncaster if they chose 
to go and look at it, Mr. Bambridge would 
gratify them by being shot “ from here to Here- 
ford.” Also, a pair of blacks which he was 
going to put into the break recalled vividly to 
his mind a pair which he had sold to Faulkner 
in T9, for a hundred guineas, and which Faulk- 
ner had sold for a hundred and sixty two months 
later, — any gent who could disprove this state- 
ment being offered the privilege of calling Mr. 
Bambridge by a very ugly name until the exer- 
cise made his throat dry. 

When the discourse was at this point of ani- 
mation, came up Sir. Frank Hawley. He was 
not a man to compromise his dignity by loung- 
ing at the Green Dragon, but happening to pass 
along the High Street and seeing Bambridge 
on the other side, he took some of his long strides 
across to ask the horse-dealer whether he had 
found the first-rate gig-horse which he had en- 
gaged to look for. Mr. Hawley was requested 
to wait until he had seen a gray selected at 
Bilkley: if that did not meet his wishes to a 
hair, Bambridge did not know a horse when he 
saw it, which seemed to be the highest con- 
ceivable unlikelihood. Mr. Hawley, standing 
with his back to the street, was fixing a time for 
looking at the gray and seeing it tried, when 
a horseman passed slowly by. 
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“ Bulstrode! ” said two or three voices at once 
in a low tone, one of them, which was the 
draper’s, respectfully prefixing the “ Mr. ; ” but 
nobody having more intention in this inter j ec- 
tural naming than if they had said “ the River- 
ston coach ” when that vehicle appeared in the 
distance. Mr. Hawley gave a careless glance 
round at Bulstrode’s back, but as Bambridge’s 
eyes followed it he made a sarcastic grimace. 

“ By jingo ! that reminds me,” he began, low- 
ering his voice a little, “ I picked up something 
else at Bilkley besides your gig-horse, Mr. 
Hawley. I picked up a fine story about Bul- 
strode. Do you know how he came by his for- 
tune? Any gentleman wanting a bit of curious 
information, I can give it him free of expense. 
If everybody got their deserts, Bulstrode might 
have had to say his prayers at Botany Bay.” 

“ What do you mean? ” said Mr. Hawley, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, and pushing 
a little forward under the archway. If Bul- 
strode should turn out to be a rascal, Frank 
Hawley had a prophetic soul. 

“ I had it from a party who was an old chum 
of Bulstrode’s. I ’ll tell you where I first picked 
him up,” said Bambridge, with a sudden gesture 
of his forefinger. “ He was at Larcher^s sale, 
but I knew nothing of him then — he slipped 
through my fingers — was after Bulstrode, no 
doubt. He tells me he can tap Bulstrode to any 
amount, knows all his secrets. However, he 
blabbed to me at Bilkley: ne takes a stiff glass. 
Damme if I think he meant to turn king’s evi- 
dence; but he’s that sort of bragging "fellow, 
the bragging runs over hedge and ditch with 
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him, till he ’d brag of a spavin as if it Hid fetch 
money. A man should know when to pull up.” 
Mr. Bambridge made this remark with an air of 
disgust, satisfied that his own bragging showed 
a fine sense of the marketable. 

“ What ’s the man’s name? Where can he be 
found? ” said Mr. Hawley. 

“ As to where he is to be found, I left him to 
it at the Saracen’s Head; but his name is 
Raffles.” 

“ Raffles ! ” exclaimed Mr. Hopkins. “ I fur- 
nished his funeral yesterday. He was buried at 
Lowick. Mr. Bulstrode followed him. A very 
decent funeral.” 

There was a strong sensation among the lis- 
teners. Mr. Bambridge gave an ejaculation in 
which “ brimstone ” was the mildest word, and 
Mr. Hawley, knitting his brows and bending 
his head forward, exclaimed, “ What? — where 
did the man die? ” 

“ At Stone Court,” said the draper. “ The 
housekeeper said he was a relation of the 
master’s. He came there ill on Friday.” 

“ Why, it was on Wednesday I took a glass 
with him,” interposed Bambridge. 

“ Did any doctor attend him? ” said Mr. 
Hawley. 

“ Yes, Mr. Lydgate. Mr. Bulstrode sat up 
with him one night. He died the third morning.” 

“ Go on, Bambridge,” said Mr. Hawley, in- 
sistently. “ What did this fellow say about Bul- 
strode? ” 

The group had already become larger, the 
town-clerk’s presence being a guarantee that 
something worth listening to was going on 
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there; and Mr. Bambridge delivered his narra- 
tive in the hearing of seven. It was mainly 
what we know, including the fact about Will 
Ladislaw, with some local colour and circum- 
stance added : it was what Bulstrode had 
dreaded the betrayal of, — and hoped to have 
buried forever with the corpse of Raffles, — it 
was that haunting ghost of his earlier life which 
as he rode past the archway of the Green 
Dragon he was trusting that Providence had 
delivered him from. Yes, Providence. He had 
not confessed to himself yet that he had done 
anything in the way of contrivance to this end ; 
he had accepted what seemed to have been 
offered. It was impossible to prove that he had 
done anything which hastened the departure of 
that man’s soul. 

But this gossip about Bulstrode spread 
through Middlemarch like the smell of fire. 
Mr. Frank Hawley followed up his informa- 
tion by sending a clerk whom he could trust to 
Stone Court on a pretext of inquiring about 
hay, but really to gather all that could be learned 
about Raffles and his illness from Mrs. Abel. In 
this way it came to his knowledge that Mr. 
Garth had carried the man to Stone Court in 
his gig; and Mr. Hawley in consequence took 
an opportunity of seeing Caleb, calling at his 
office to ask whether he had time to undertake 
an arbitration if it were required, and then ask- 
ing him incidentally about Raffles. Caleb was 
oetrayed into no word injurious to Bulstrode be- 
yond the fact that he was forced to admit, that 
he had given up acting for him within the last 
week. Mr. Hawley drew his inferences, and 
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feeling convinced that Raffles had told his story 
to Garth, and that Garth had given up Bul- 
strode’s affairs in consequence, said so a few 
hours later to Mr. Toller. The statement was 
passed on until it had quite lost the stamp of an 
inference, and was taken as information coming 
straight from Garth, so that even a diligent 
historian might have concluded Caleb to be the 
chief publisher of Bulstrode’s misdemeanours. 

Mr. Hawley was not slow to perceive that 
there was no handle for the law either in the 
revelations made by Raffles or in the circum- 
stances of his death. He had himself ridden to 
Lowick village that he might look at the register 
and talk over the whole matter with Mr. Fare- 
brother, who was not more surprised than the 
lawyer that an ugly secret should have come to 
light about Bulstrode, though he had always 
had justice enough in him to hinder his antip- 
athy from turning into conclusions. But while 
they were talking, another combination was 
silently going forward in Mr. Farebrother’s 
mind, which foreshadowed what was soon to be 
loudly spoken of in Middlemarch as a necessary 
“ putting of two and two together.” With the 
reasons which kept Bulstrode in dread of Raffles 
there flashed the thought that the dread might 
have something to do with his munificence to- 
wards his medical man; and though he resisted 
the suggestion that it had been consciously ac- 
cepted in any way as a bribe, he had a forebod- 
ing that this ' compl ication of things might be of 
malignant effect on Lydgate’s reputation. He 
perceived that Mr. Hawley knew nothing at 
present of the sudden relief from debt, and he 
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himself was careful to glide away from all ap- 
proaches towards the subject. 

“ Well,” he said, with a deep breath, wanting 
to wind up the illimitable discussion of what 
might have been, though nothing could be le- 
gally proven, “ it is a strange story. So our 
mercurial Ladislaw had a queer genealogy! A 
high-spirited young lady and a musical Polish 
patriot made a likely enough stock for him to 
spring from, but I should never have suspected 
a grafting of the Jew pawnbroker. However, 
there ’s no knowing what a mixture will turn 
out beforehand. Some sorts of dirt serve to 
clarify.” 

“ It ’s just what I should have expected,” said 
Mr. Hawley, mounting his horse. “ Any cursed 
alien blood, Jew, Corsican, or Gypsy.” 

“ I know he ’s one of your black sheep, Haw- 
ley. But he is really a disinterested, unworldly 
fellow,” said Mr. Farebrother, smiling. 

“ Ay, ay, that is your Whiggish twist,” said 
Mr. Hawley, who had been in the habit of say- 
ing apologetically that Farebrother was such a 
damned pleasant good-hearted fellow you would 
mistake him for a Tory. 

Mr. Hawley rode home without thinking of 
Lydgate’s attendance on Raffles in any other 
light than as a piece of evidence on the side of 
Bulstrode. But the news that Lydgate had all 
at once become able not only to get rid of the 
execution in his house but to pay all his debts 
in Middlemarch was spreading fast, gathering 
round it conjectures and comments which gave 
it new body and impetus, and soon filling the 
ears of other persons besides Mr. Hawley, who 
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were not slow to see a significant relation be- 
tween this sudden command of money and Bul- 
strode’s desire to stifle the scandal of Raffles. 
That the money came from Bulstrode would 
infallibly have been guessed even if there had 
been no direct evidence of it; for it had before- 
hand entered into the gossip about Lydgate’s 
affairs, that neither his father-in-law nor his own 
family would do anything for him, and direct 
.evidence was furnished not only by a clerk at the 
Bank, but by innocent Mrs. Bulstrode herself, 
who mentioned the loan to Mrs. Plymdale, who 
mentioned it to her daughter-in-law of the house 
of Toller, who mentioned it generally. The 
business was felt to be so public and important 
that it required dinners to feed it, and many 
invitations were just then issued and accepted 
on the strength of this scandal concerning Bul- 
strode and Lydgate; wives, widows, and single 
ladies took their work and went out to tea oftener 
than usual ; and all public conviviality, from the 
Green Dragon to Dollop’s, gathered a zest which 
could not be won from the question whether the 
Lords would throw out the Reform Bill. 

For hardly anybody doubted that some scan- 
dalous reason or other was at the bottom of Bul- 
strode’s liberality to Lydgate. Mr. Hawley 
indeed, in the first instance, invited a select party, 
including the two physicians, with Mr. Toller 
and Mr. Wrench, expressly to hold a close dis- 
cussion as to the probabilities of Raffles’s illness, 
reciting to them all the particulars which had 
been gathered from Mrs. Abel in connection 
with Lydgate’s certificate, that the death was 
due to delirium tremens; and the medical gentle- 
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men, who all stood undisturbedly on the old 
paths in relation to this disease, declared that 
they could see nothing in these particulars which 
could be transformed into a positive ground of 
suspicion. But the moral grounds of suspicion 
remained: the strong motives Bulstrode clearly 
had for wishing to be rid of Raffles, and the fact 
that at this critical moment he had given Lyd- 
gate the help which he must for some time have 
known the need for; the disposition, moreover,, 
to believe that Bulstrode would be unscrupu- 
lous, and the absence of any indisposition to be- 
lieve that Lydgate might be as easily bribed as 
other haughty-minded men when they have found 
themselves in want of money. Even if the money 
had been given merely to make him hold his 
tongue about the scandal of Bulstrode’s earlier 
life, the fact threw an odious light on Lydgate, 
who had long been sneered at as making him- 
self subservient to the banker for the sake of 
working himself into predominance, and dis- 
crediting the elder members of his profession. 
Hence, in spite of the negative as to any direct 
sign of guilt in relation to the death at Stone 
Court, Mr. Hawley’s select party broke up with 
the sense that the affair had “ an ugly look.” 

But this vague conviction of indeterminable 
guilt, which was enough to keep up much head- 
shaking and biting innuendo even among sub- 
stantial professional seniors, had for the general 
mind all the superior power of mystery over 
fact. Everybody liked better to conjecture how 
the thing was, than simply to know it; for con- 
jecture soon became more confident than knowl- 
edge, and had a more liberal allowance for the 
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incompatible. Even the more definite scandal 
concerning Bulstrode’s earlier life was, for some 
minds, melted into the mass of mystery, as so 
much lively metal to be poured out in dialogue, 
and to take such fantastic shapes as heaven 
pleased. 

This' was the tone of thought chiefly sanc- 
tioned by Mrs. Dollop, the spirited landlady of 
the Tankard in Slaughter Lane, who had often 
to resist the shallow pragmatism of customers 
disposed to think that their reports from the 
outer world were of equal force with what had 
“ come up ” in her mind. How it had been 
brought to her she did n’t know, but it was there 
before her as if it had been scored with the chalk 
on the chimney-board, — “ as Bulstrode should 
say, his inside was that black as if the hairs of 
his head knowed the thoughts of his heart, he ’d 
tear ’em up by the roots.” 

“ That ’s odd,” said Mr. Limp, a meditative 
shoemaker, with weak eyes and a piping voice. 
“ Why, I read in the ‘ Trumpet ’ that was what 
the Duke of Wellington said when he turned 
his coat and went over to the Romans.” 

“ Very like,” said Mrs. Dollop. “ If one 
ra, s k i l l said it, it ’s more reason why another 
should. But hypocrite as he ’s been, and hold- 
ing things with that high hand, as there was no 
parson i’ the country good enough for him, he 
was forced to take Old Harry into his counsel, 
and Old Harry ’s been too many for him.” 

“ Ay, ay, he ’s a ’complice you can’t send out 
o’ the country,” said Mr. Crabbe, the glazier, 
who gathered much news and groped among it 
dimly. “ But by what I can make out, there ’s 
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them says Bulstrode was for running away, for 
fear o’ being found out, before now.” 

“ He ’ll be drove away, whether or no,” said 
Mr. Dill, the barber, who had just dropped in. 
“ I shaved Fletcher, Hawley’s clerk, this morn- 
ing — he ’s got a bad finger — and he says 
they ’re all of one mind to get rid of Bulstrode. 
Mr. Thesiger is turned against him, and wants 
him out o’ the parish. And there ’s gentlemen in 
this town says they ’d as soon dine with a fellow 
from the hulks. ‘ And a deal sooner I w r ould,’ 
says Fletcher; ‘ for what ’s more against one’s 
stomach than a man coming and making himself 
bad company with his religion, and giving out 
as the Ten Co mm andments are not enough 
for him, and all the while he ’s worse than half 
the men at the tread-mill? ’ Fletcher said so 
himself.” 

“ It ’ll be a bad thing for the town, though, 
if Bulstrode’s money goes out of it,” said Mr. 
Limp, quaveringly. 

“ All, there ’s better folks spend their money 
worse,” said a firm-voiced dyer, whose crimson 
hands looked out of keeping with his good- 
natured face. 

“ But he won’t keep his money, by what I can 
make out,” said the glazier. “ Don’t they say as 
there ’s somebody can strip it off him? By what 
I can understand they could take every penny 
off him, if they went to lawing.” 

“No such thing!” said the barber, who felt 
himself a little above his company at Dollop’s, 
but liked it none the worse. “ Fletcher says it ’s 
no such thing. He says they might prove over 
and over again whose child this young Ladislaw 
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was, and they ’d do no more than if they proved 
I came out of the Fens, — he could n’t touch a 
penny.” 

“ Look you there now! ” said Mrs. Dollop, in- 
dignantly. “ I thank the Lord he took my chil- 
dren to Himself, if that ’s all the law can do for 
the motherless. Then by that, it ’s o’ no use 
who your father and mother is. But as to listen- 
ing to what one lawyer says without asking 
another, — I wonder at a man o’ your cleverness, 
Mr. Dill. It ’s well known there ’s always two 
sides, if no more; else who ’d go to law, I should 
like to know? It ’s a poor tale, with all the law 
as there is up and down, if it ’s no use proving 
whose child you are. Fletcher may say that if 
he likes, but I say, don’t Fletcher me! ” 

Mr. Dill affected to laugh in a complimentary 
way at Mrs. Dollop, as a woman who was more 
than a match for the lawyers ; being disposed to 
submit to much twitting from a landlady who 
had a long score against him. 

“ If they come to lawing, and it ’s all true as 
folks say, there ’s more to be looked to nor 
money,” said the glazier. “ There ’s this poor 
creetur as is dead and gone; by what I can make 
out, he ’d seen the day when he was a deal finer 
gentleman nor Bulstrode.” 

“ Finer gentleman! I ’ll warrant him,” said 
Mrs. Dollop ; “ and a far personabler man, by 
what I can hear. As I said when Mr. Baldwin, 
the tax-gatherer, comes in, a-standing where you 
sit, and says, ‘ Bulstrode got all his money as he 
brought into this town by thieving and swind- 
ling,’ — I said, ‘ You don’t make me no wiser, 
Mr. Baldwin : it ’s set my blood a-creeping to 
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look at him ever sin’ here he came into Slaughter 
Lane a- wanting to buy the house over my head : 
folks don’t look the colour o’ the dough-tub and 
stare at you as if they wanted to see into your 
backbone for nothingk.’ That was what I said, 
and Mr. Baldwin can bear me witness.” 

“ And in the fights of it too,” said Mr. Crabbe. 
“ For by what I can make out, this Raffles, as 
they call him, was a lusty, fresh-coloured man as 
you ’d wish to see, and the best o’ company — 
though dead he lies in Lowick churchyard sure 
enough; and by what I can understan’, there ’s 
them knows more than they should know about 
how he got there.” 

“ I ’ll believe you! ” said Mrs. Dollop, with a 
touch of scorn at Mr. Crabbe’s apparent dimness. 
“ When a man ’s been ’tieed to a lone house, and 
there ’s them can pay for hospitals and nurses 
for half the country-side choose to be sitters-up 
night and day, and nobody to come near but a 
doctor as is known to stick at nothingk, and as 
poor as he can hang together, and after that so 
flush o’ money as he can pay off Mr. Byles the 
butcher as his bill has been running on for the 
best o’ joints since last Michaelmas was a twelve- 
month — I don’t want anybody to come and tell 
me as there ’s been more going on nor the 
Prayer-book ’s got a service for, — I don’t want 
to stand winking and blinking and thinking.” 

Mrs. Dollop looked round with the air of a 
landlady accustomed to dominate her company. 
There was a chorus of adhesion from the more 
courageous ; but Mr. Limp, after taking a 
draught, placed his flat hands together and 
pressed them hard between his knees, looking 
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down at them with blear-eyed contemplation, as 
if the scorching power of Mrs. Dollop’s speech 
had quite dried up and nullified his wits until 
they could be brought round again by further 
moisture. 

“ Why should n’t they dig the man up and 
have the Crowner? ” said the dyer. “ It ’s been 
done many and many ’s the time. If there ’s 
been foul play they might find it out.” 

“ Not they, Mr. Jonas! ” said Mrs. Dollop, 
emphatically. “ I know what doctors are. 
They ’re a deal too cunning to be found out. 
And this Doctor Lydgate that ’s been for cut- 
ting up everybody before the breath was well out 
o’ their body — it ’s plain enough what use he 
wanted to make o’ looking into respectable 
people’s insides. He knows drugs, you may he 
sure, as you can neither smell nor see, neither 
before they ’re swallowed nor after. Why, I ’ve 
seen drops myself ordered by Doctor Gambit, 
as is our club doctor and a good charikter, and 
has brought more live childen into the world nor 
ever another i’ Middlemarch — I say I ’ve seen 
drops myself as made no difference whether they 
was in the glass or out, and yet have griped you 
the next day. So I ’ll leave your own sense to 
judge. Don’t tell me! All I say is, it ’s a mercy 
they did n’t take this Doctor Lydgate on to our 
club. There ’s many a mother’s child might ha’ 
rued it.” 

The heads of this discussion at “ Dollop’s ” 
had been the common theme among all classes in 
the town, had been carried to Lowick Parsonage 
on one side and to Tipton Grange on the other, 
had come fully to the ears of the Yincy family, 
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and had been discussed with sad reference to 
“ poor Harriet ” by all Mrs. Bulstrode’s friends, 
before Lydgate knew distinctly why people 
. were looking strangely at him, and before 
Bulstrode himself suspected the betrayal of his 
secrets. He had not been accustomed to very 
cordial relations with his neighbours, and hence 
he could not miss the signs of cordiality; more- 
over, he had been taking journeys on business 
of various kinds, having now made up his mind 
that he need not quit Middlemarch, and feeling 
able consequently to determine on matters which 
he had before left in suspense. 

“We will make a journey to Cheltenham in 
the course of a month or two,” he had said to his 
wife. “ There are great spiritual advantages to 
be had in that town along with the air and the 
waters, and six weeks there will be eminently 
refreshing to us.” 

He really believed in the spiritual advantages, 
and meant that his life henceforth should be the 
more devoted because of those later sins which 
he represented to himself as hypothetic, praying 
hypothetically for their pardon, — “ if I have 
herein transgressed.” 

As to the Hospital, he avoided saying any- 
thing further to Lydgate, fearing to manifest 
a too sudden change of plans immediately on 
the death of Raffles. In his secret soul he be- 
lieved that Lydgate suspected his orders to have 
been intentionally disobeyed, and suspecting 
this he must also suspect a motive. But nothing 
had been betrayed to him as to the history of 
Raffles, and Bulstrode was anxious not to do 
anything which would give emphasis to his un- 
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defined suspicions. As to any certainty that a 
particular method of treatment would either save 
or kill, Lydgate himself was constantly arguing 
against such dogmatism ; he had no right to 
speak, and he had every motive for being silent. 
Hence Bulstrode felt himself providentially se- 
cured. The only incident he had strongly 
winced under had been an occasional encounter 
with Caleb Garth, who, however, had raised his 
hat with mild gravity. 

Meanwhile, on the part of the principal towns- 
men a strong determination was growing against 
him. 

A meeting was to be held in the Town- Hall on 
a sanitary question which had risen into pressing 
importance by the occurrence of a cholera case 
in the town. Since the Act of Parliament, which 
had been hurriedly passed, authorizing assess- 
ments for sanitary measures, there had been a 
Board for the superintendence of such measures 
appointed in Middlemarch, and much cleansing 
and preparation had been concurred in by W r higs 
and Tories. The question now was, whether a 
piece of ground outside the town should be se- 
cured as a burial-ground by means of assessment 
or by private subscription. The meeting was 
to be open, and almost everybody of importance 
in the town was expected to be there. 

Mr. Bulstrode was a member of the Board, 
and just before twelve o’clock he started from 
the Bank with the intention of urging the plan 
of private subscription. Under the hesitation of 
his projects, he had for some time kept himself 
in the background, and he felt that he should 
this morning resume his old position as a man 
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of action and influence in the public affairs of the 
town where he expected to end his days. Among 
the various persons going in the same direction, 
he saw Lydgate; they joined, talked over the 
object of the meeting, and entered it together. 

It seemed that everybody of mark had been 
earlier than they. Rut there were still spaces left 
near the head of the large central table, and they 
made their way thither. Mr. Farebrother sat 
opposite, not far from Mr. Hawley; all the 
medical men were there; Mr. Thesiger was in 
the chair, and Mr. Brooke of Tipton was on his 
right hand. 

Lydgate noticed a peculiar interchange of 
glances when he and Bulstrode took their seats. 

After the business had been fully opened by 
the chairman, who pointed out the advantages 
of purchasing by subscription a piece of ground 
large enough to be ultimately used as a general 
cemetery, Mr. Bulstrode, whose rather high- 
pitched but subdued and fluent voice the town 
was used to at meetings of this sort, rose and 
asked leave to deliver his opinion. Lydgate 
could see again the peculiar interchange of 
glances before MrwHawley started up, and said 
in his firm resonant voice, “ Mr. Chairman, I 
request that before any one delivers his opinion 
on this point I may be pei’mitted to speak on a 
question of public feeling, which not only by 
myself, but by many gentlemen present, is re- 
garded as preliminary.” 

Mr. Hawley’s mode of speech, even when 
public decorum repressed his “awful lan- 
guage,” was formidable in its curtness and self- 
possession. Mr. Thesiger sanctioned the re- 
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quest, Mr. Bulstrode sat down, and Mr. Haw- 
ley continued. 

“ In what I have to say, Mr. Chairman, I am 
not speaking simply on my own behalf: I am 
speaking with the concurrence and at the ex- 
press request of no fewer than eight -of my 
fellow-townsmen, who are immediately around 
us. It is our united sentiment that Mr. Bul- 
strode should be called upon — and I do now 
call upon him — to resign public positions which 
he holds not simply as a tax-payer, but as a 
gentleman among gentlemen. There are prac- 
tices and there are acts which, owing to circum- 
stances, the law cannot visit, though they may be 
worse than many things which are legally pun- 
ishable. Honest men and gentlemen, if they 
don’t want the company of people who perpe- 
trate such acts, have got to defend themselves as 
they best can, and that is what I and the friends 
whom I may call my clients in this affair are 
determined to do. I don’t say that Mr. Bul- 
strode has been guilty of shameful acts, but I 
call upon him either publicly to deny and confute 
the scandalous statements made against him by 
a man now dead, and who died in his house — 
the statement that he was for many years en- 
gaged in nefarious practices, and that he won his 
fortune by dishonest procedures — or else to 
withdraw from positions which could only have 
been allowed him as a gentleman among gentle- 
men.” 

All eyes in the room were turned on Mr. Bul- 
strode, who, since the first mention of his name, 
had been going through a crisis of feeling al- 
most too violent for his delicate frame to support. 
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Lydgate, who himself was undergoing a shock 
as from the terrible practical interpretation of 
some faint augury, felt, nevertheless, that his 
own movement of resentful hatred was checked 
by that instinct of the Healer which thinks first 
of bringing rescue or relief to the sufferer, when 
he looked at the shrunken misery of Bulstrode’s 
livid face. 

The quick vision that his life was after all a 
failure, that he was a dishonoured man, and 
must quail before the glance of those towards 
whom he had habitually assumed the attitude of 
a reprover — that God had disowned him before 
men and left him unscreened to the triumphant 
scorn of those who were glad to have their hatred 
justified — the sense of utter futility in that 
equivocation with his conscience in dealing with 
the life of his accomplice, an equivocation which 
now turned venomously upon him with the full- 
grown fang of a discovered lie: — all this rushed 
through him like the agony of terror which fails 
to kill, and leaves the ears still open to the re- 
turning wave of execration. The sudden sense 
of exposure after the re-established sense of 
safety came, not to the coarse organization of 
a criminal, but to the susceptible nerve of a man 
whose intensest being lay in such mastery and 
predominance as the conditions of his life had 
shaped for him. 

But in that intense being lay the strength of 
reaction. Through all his bodily infirmity there 
ran a tenacious nerve of ambitious self -preserv- 
ing will, which had continually leaped out like 
a flame, scattering all doctrinal fears, and which, 
even while he sat an object of compassion for 
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the merciful, was beginning to stir and glow 
under his ashy paleness. Before the last words 
were out of Mr. Hawley’s mouth, Bulstrode felt 
that he should answer, and that his answer would 
be a retort. He dared not get up and say, “ I 
am not guilty, the whole story is false ” — even 
if he had dared this, it would have seemed to him, 
under his present keen sense of betrayal, as vain 
as to pull, for covering to his nakedness, a frail 
rag which would rend at every little strain. 

For a few moments there was total silence, 
while every man in the room was looking at Bul- 
strode. He sat perfectly still, leaning hard 
against the back of his chair, he could not ven- 
ture to rise, and when he began to speak he 
pressed his hands upon the seat on each side of 
him. But his voice was perfectly audible, though 
hoarser than usual, and his words were distinctly 
pronounced, though he paused between each 
sentence as if short of breath. He said, turning 
first toward Mr. Thesiger, and then looking at 
Mr. Hawley, — 

“ I protest before you, sir, as a Christian min- 
ister, against the sanction of proceedings to- 
wards me which are dictated by virulent hatred. 
Those who are hostile to me are glad to believe 
any libel uttered by a loose tongue against me. 
And their consciences become strict against me. 
Say that the evil-speaking of which I am to be 
made the victim accuses me of malpractices 
— ” here Bulstrode’s voice rose and took on a 
more biting accent, till it seemed a low cry — 
“ who shall be my accuser? Not men whose 
own lives are unchristian, nay, scandalous — not 
men who themselves use low instruments to 
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carry out their ends — whose profession is a 
tissue of chicanery — who have been spending 
their income on their own sensual enjoyments, 
while I have been devoting mine to advance 
the best objects with regard to this life and the 
next.” 

After the word “ chicanery ” there was a 
growing noise, half of murmurs and half of 
hisses, while four persons started up at once, — 
Mr. Hawley, Mr. Toller, Mr. Chicliely, and 
Mr. Hackbutt; but Mr. Hawley’s outburst 
was instantaneous, and left the others behind 
in silence. 

“ If you mean me, sir, I call you and every 
one else to the inspection of my professional life. 
As to Christian or unchristian, I repudiate your 
canting palavering Christianity; and as to the 
way in which I spend my income, it is not my 
principle to maintain thieves and cheat off- 
spring of their due inheritance in order to sup- 
port religion and set myself up as a saintly Kill- 
joy. I affect no niceness of conscience — I have 
not found any nice standards necessary yet to 
measure your actions by, sir. And I again call 
upon you to enter into satisfactory explanations 
concerning the scandals against you, or else to 
withdraw from posts in which we at any rate 
decline you as a colleague. I say, sir, we decline 
to co-operate with a man whose character is not 
cleared from infamous lights cast upon it, not 
only by reports but by recent actions.” 

“ Allow me, Mr. Hawley,” said the chairman; 
and Mr. Hawley, still fuming, bowed half im- 
patiently, and sat down with his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. 
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“ Mr. Bulstrode, it is not desirable, I think, to 
prolong the present discussion,” said Mr. Thes- 
iger, turning to the pallid trembling man; “ I 
must so far concur with what has fallen from 
Mr. Hawley in expression of a general feeling, 
as to think it due to your Christian profession 
that you should clear yourself, if possible, from 
unhappy aspersions. I for my part should be 
willing to give you full opportunity and hear- 
ing. But I must say that your present attitude 
is painfully inconsistent with those principles 
which you have sought to identify yourself with, 
and for the honour of which I am bound to care. 
I recommend you at present, as your clergy- 
man, and one who hopes for your reinstatement 
in respect, to quit the room, and avoid further 
hindrance to business.” 

Bulstrode, after a moment’s hesitation, took 
his hat from the floor and slowly rose, but he 
grasped the corner of the chair so totteringly 
that Lydgate felt sure there was not strength 
enough in him to walk away without support. 
What could he do? He could not see a man sink 
close to him for want of help. He rose and gave 
his arm to Bulstrode, and in that way led him 
out of the room; yet this act, which might have 
been one of gentle duty and pure compassion, 
was at this moment unspeakably bitter to him. 
It seemed as if he were putting his sign-manual 
to that association of himself with Bulstrode, of 
which he now saw the full meaning as it must 
have presented itself to other minds. He now 
felt the conviction that this man who was lean- 
ing tremblingly on his arm, had given him the 
thousand pounds as a bribe, and that somehow 
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the treatment of Raffles had been tampered with 
from an evil motive. The inferences were closely 
linked enough; the town knew of the loan, be- 
lieved it to be a bribe, and believed that he took 
it as a bribe. 

Poor Lydgate, his mind struggling under the 
terrible clutch of this revelation, was all the 
while morally forced to take Mr. Bulstrode to 
the Bank, send a man off for his carriage, and 
wait to accompany him home. 

Meanwhile the business of the meeting was 
despatched, and fringed off into eager discus- 
sion among various groups concerning this affair 
of Bulstrode — and Lydgate. 

Mr. Brooke, who had before heard only im- 
perfect hints of it, and was very uneasy that he 
had “ gone a little too far ” in countenancing 
Bulstrode, now got himself fully informed, and 
felt some benevolent sadness in talking to Mr, 
Farebrother about the ugly light in which Lyd- 
gate had come to be regarded. Mr. Farebrother 
was going to walk back to Lowick. 

“ Step into my carriage,” said Mr. Brooke. 
“ I am going round to see Mrs. Casaubon. She 
was to come back from Yorkshire last night. 
She will like to see me, you know.” 

So they drove along, Mr. Brooke chatting 
with good-natured hope that there had not really 
been anything black in Lydgate’s behaviour, — 
a young fellow whom he had seen to be quite 
above the common mark, when he brought a let- 
ter from his uncle Sir Godwin. Mr. Fare- 
brother said little: he was deeply mournful: 
with a keen perception of human weakness, he 
could not be confident that under the pressure of 
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humiliating needs Lydgate had not fallen below 
himself. 

When the carriage drove up to the gate of the 
Manor, Dorothea was out on the gravel, and 
came to greet them. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Brooke, “ we have 
just come from a meeting — a sanitary meeting, 
you know.” 

“ Was Mr. Lydgate there? ” said Dorothea, 
who looked full of health and animation, and 
stood with her head bare under the gleaming 
April lights. “ I want to see him and have a 
great consultation with him about the Hospital. 
I have engaged with Mr. Bulstrode to do so.” 

“ Oh, my dear,” said Mr. Brooke, “ we have 
been hearing bad news — bad news, you know.” 

They walked through the garden towards the 
churchyard gate, Mr. Farebrother wanting to go 
on to the parsonage; and Dorothea heard the 
whole sad story. 

She listened with deep interest, and begged 
to hear twice over the facts and impressions con- 
cerning Lydgate. After a short silence, pausing 
at the churchyard gate, and addressing Mr. 
Farebrother, she said energetically, — 

“ You don’t believe that Mr. Lydgate is 
guilty of anything base? I will not believe it. 
Let us find out the truth and clear him! ” 
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CHAPTER I 

“ Full souls are double mirrors, making still 
An endless vista of fair things before. 

Repeating things behind.” 

D OROTHEA’S impetuous generosity, 
which would have leaped at once to the 
vindication of Lydgate from the sus- 
picion of having accepted money as a bribe, un- 
derwent a melancholy check when she came to 
consider all the circumstances of the case by the 
light of Mr. Farebrother’s experience. 

“ It is a delicate matter to touch,” he said. 
“ How can we begin to inquire into it? It must 
be either publicly by setting the magistrate and 
coroner to work, or privately by questioning 
Lydgate. As to the first proceeding there is no 
solid ground to go upon, else Hawley would 
have adopted it; and as to opening the subject 
with Lydgate, I confess I should shrink from it. 
He would probably take it as a deadly insult. I 
have more than once experienced the difficulty 
of speaking to him on personal matters. And 
— one should know the truth about his conduct 
beforehand, to feel very confident of a good 
result.” 

“I feel convinced that his conduct has not 
been guilty: I believe that people are almost 
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always better than their neighbours think they 
are,” said Dorothea. Some of her intensest ex- 
perience in the last two years had set her mind 
strongly in opposition to any unfavourable con- 
struction of others; and for the first time she 
felt rather discontented with Mr. Farebrother. 
She disliked this cautious weighing of conse- 
quences, instead of an ardent faith in efforts 
of justice and mercy, which would conquer by 
their emotional force. Two days afterwards, 
he was dining at the Manor with her uncle 
and the Chettams, and when the dessert was 
standing uneaten, the servants were out of 
the room, and Mr. Brooke was nodding in a 
nap, she returned to the subject with renewed 
vivacity. 

“ Mr. Lydgate would understand that if his 
friends hear a calumny about him their first wish 
must be to justify him. What do we live for, if 
it is not to make life less difficult to each other? 
I cannot be indifferent to the troubles of a man 
who advised me in my trouble, and attended me 
in my illness.” 

Dorothea’s tone and manner were not more 
energetic than they had been when she was at 
the head of her uncle’s table nearly three years 
before, and her experience since had given her 
more' right to express a decided opinion. But 
Sir James Chettam was no longer the diffident 
and acquiescent suitor: he was the anxious 
brother-in-law, with a devout admiration for his 
sister, but with a constant alarm lest she should 
fall under some new illusion almost as bad as 
marrying Casaubon. He smiled much less; 
when he said “ Exactly ” it was more often an 
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introduction to a dissentient opinion than in 
those submissive bachelor days; and Dorothea 
found to her surprise that she had to resolve 
not to be afraid of him, — all the more because 
he was really her best friend. He disagreed 
with her now. 

“ But, Dorothea,” he said remonstrantly, “you 
can’t undertake to manage a man’s life for him 
in that way. Lydgate must know — at least 
he will soon come to know how he stands. If 
he can clear himself, he will. He must act for 
himself.” » 

“ I think his friends must wait till they find 
an opportunity,” added Mr. Farebrother. “ It 
is possible — I have often felt so much weakness 
in myself that I can conceive even a man of hon- 
ourable disposition, such as I have always be- 
lieved Lydgate to be, succumbing to such a 
temptation as that of accepting money which 
was offered more or less indirectly as a bribe to 
insure his silence about scandalous facts long 
gone by. I say, I can conceive this, if he were 
under the pressure of hard circumstances, — if he 
had been harassed as I feel sure Lydgate has 
been. I would not believe anything worse of 
him except under stringent proof. But there is 
the terrible Nemesis following on some errors, 
that it is always possible for those who like it to 
interpret them into a crime : there is no proof in 
favour of the man outside his own consciousness 
and assertion.” 

“ Oh, how cruel! ” said Dorothea, clasping 
her hands. “ And would you not like to be the 
one person who believed in that man’s innocence, 
if the rest of the world belied him? Besides, 
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there is a man’s character beforehand to speak 
for him.” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Casaubon,” said Mr, 
Farebrother, smiling gently at her ardour, 
“ character is not cut in marble — it is not some- 
thing solid and unalterable. It is something liv- 
ing and changing, and may become diseased as 
our bodies do.” 

“ Then it may be rescued and healed,” said 
Dorothea. “ I should not be afraid of asking 
Mr. Lydgate to tell me the truth, that I might 
help him. Why should I be afraid? Now that 
I am not to have the land, James, I might do 
as Mr. Bulstrode proposed, and take his place 
in providing for the Hospital; and I have to 
consult Mr. Lydgate, to know thoroughly what 
ax-e the prospects of doing good by keeping up 
the present plans. There is the best opportunity 
in the world for me to ask for his confidence ; 
and he would be able to tell me things which 
might make all the circumstances clear. Then 
we would all stand by him and bring him out of 
his trouble. People glorify all sorts of bravery 
except the bravery that they might show on be- 
half of their nearest neighbours.” Dorothea’s 
eyes had a moist brightness in them, and the 
changed tones of her voice roused her unele, who 
began to listen. 

“ It is true that a woman may venture on 
some efforts of sympathy which would hardly 
succeed if we men undertook them,” said Mr. 
Farebrother, almost converted by Dorothea’s 
ardour. 

“ Surely, a woman is bound to be cautious 
and listen to those who know the world better 
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than she does,” said Sir James, with his little 
frown. “ Whatever you do in the end, Doro- 
thea, you should really keep back at present, and 
not volunteer any meddling with this Bulstrode 
business. We don’t know yet what may turn 
up.. You must agree with me? ” he ended, look- 
ing at Mr. Farebrother. 

“ I do think it would be better to wait,” said 
the latter. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” said Mr. Brooke, not 
quite knowing at what point the discussion had 
arrived, but coming up to it with a contribution 
which w r as generally appropriate. “ It is easy 
to go too far, you know. You must not let your 
ideas run away with you. And as to being in a 
hurry to put money into schemes — it won’t do, 
you know. Garth has drawn me in uncommonly 
with repairs, draining, that sort of thing: I ’m 
uncommonly out of pocket with one thing or 
another. I must pull up. As for you, Chettam, 
you are spending a fortune on those oak fences 
round your demesne.” 

Dorothea, submitting uneasily to this dis- 
couragement, w'ent w r ith Celia into the library, 
which was her usual drawing-room. 

“ Now, Dodo, do listen to what James says,” 
said Celia, “ else you will be getting into a 
scrape. You always did, and you always will, 
when you set about doing as you please. And 
I think it is a mercy now after all that you have 
got James to think for you. He lets you have 
your plans, only he hinders you from being taken 
in. And that is the good of having a brother in- 
stead of a husband. A husband would not let 
you have your plans.” 
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“ As if I wanted a husband! ” said Dorothea, 
“ I only want not to have my feelings checked 
at every turn.” Mrs. Casaubon was still undis- 
ciplined enough to burst into angry tears. 

“ Now, really, Dodo,” said Celia, with rather 
a deeper guttural than usual, “ you are contra- 
dictory : first one thing and then another. You 
used to submit to Mr. Casaubon quite shame- 
fully : I think you would have given up ever 
coming to see me if he had asked you.” 

“ Of course I submitted to him, because it was 
my duty; it was my feeling for him,” said Doro- 
thea, looking through the prism of her tears. 

“ Then why can’t you think it your duty to 
submit a little to what James wishes? ” said 
Celia, with a sense of stringency in her argu- 
ment. “ Because he only wishes what is for your 
own good. And, of course, men know better 
about everything, except what women know 
better.” 

Dorothea laughed and forgot her tears. 

“ Well, I mean about babies and those things,” 
explained Celia. “ I should not give up to 
James wdien I knew he was wrong, as you used 
to do to Mr. Casaubon.” 



CHAPTER II 


“ Pity the laden one ; this wandering woe 
May visit you and me.” 

W HEN Lydgate had allayed Mrs. Bul- 
strode’s anxiety by telling her that her 
husband had been seized with faintness 
at the meeting, but that he trusted soon to see 
him better and would call again the next day, 
unless she sent for him earlier, he went directly 
home, got on his horse, and rode three miles out 
of the town for the sake of being out of reach. 

He felt himself becoming violent and un- 
reasonable as if raging under the pain of stings : 
he was ready to curse the day on which he had 
come to Middlemarch. Everything that had 
happened to him there seemed a mere prepara- 
tion for this hateful fatality, which had come as 
a blight on his honourable ambition, and must 
make even people who had only vulgar standards 
regard his reputation as irrevocably damaged. 
In such moments a man can hardly escape 
being unloving. Lydgate thought of himself 
as the sufferer, and of others as the agents 
who had injured his lot. He had meant every- 
thing to turn out differently; arid others had 
thrust themselves into his life and thwarted his 
purposes. His marriage seemed an unmitigated 
calamity; and he was afraid of going to Rosa- 
mond before he had vented himself in this soli- 
tary rage, lest the mere sight of her should 
exasperate him and make him behave unwarrant- 
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ably. There are episodes in most men’s lives in 
which their highest qualities can only cast a de- 
terring shadow over the objects that fill their 
inward vision : Lydgate’s tender-heartedness 
was present just then only as a dread lest he 
should offend against it, not as an emotion that 
swayed him to tenderness. F or he was very mis- 
erable. Only those who know the supremacy of 
the intellectual life — the life which has a seed 
of ennobling thought and purpose within it — 
can understand the grief of one who falls from 
that serene activity into the absorbing soul- 
wasting struggle with worldly annoyances. 

How was he to live on without vindicating 
himself among people who suspected him of 
baseness? How could he go silently away from 
Middlemarch as if he were retreating before a 
just condemnation? And yet how was he to set 
about vindicating himself? 

For that scene at the meeting, which he had 
just witnessed, although it had told him no par- 
ticulars, had been enough to make his own situa- 
tion thoroughly clear to him. Bulstrode had 
been in dread of scandalous disclosures on the 
part of Raffles. Lydgate could now construct 
all the probabilities of the case. “ He was 
afraid of some betrayal in my hearing: all he 
wanted was to bind me to him by a strong obli- 
gation: that was why he passed on a sudden 
from hardness to liberality. And he may have 
tampered with the patient — he may have dis- 
obeyed my orders. I fear he did. But whether 
he did or 'not, the world believes that he some- 
how or other poisoned the man and that I winked 
at the crime, if I did n’t help in it., And yet — 
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and yet he may not be guilty of the last offence; 
and it is just possible that the change towards 
me may have been a genuine relenting, — the 
effect of second thoughts such as he alleged. 
What we call the ‘ just possible ’ is sometimes 
true, and the thing we find it easier to believe is 
grossly false. In his last dealings with this 
man Bulstrode may have kept his hands pure, 
in spite of my suspicion to the contrary.” 

There was a benumbing cruelty in his posi- 
tion. Even if he renounced every other consid- 
eration than that of justifying himself, — if he 
met shrugs, cold glances, and avoidance as an 
accusation, and made a public statement of all 
the facts as he knew them, who would be con- 
vinced? It would be playing the part of a fool 
to offer his own testimony on behalf of himself, 
and say, “ I did not take the money as a bribe.” 
The circumstances would always be stronger 
than his assertion. And besides, to come for- 
ward and tell everything about himself must in- 
clude declarations about Bulstrode which, would 
darken the suspicions of others against him. He 
must tell that he had not known of Raffles’s exist- 
ence when he first mentioned his pressing need 
of money to Bulstrode,' and that he took the 
money innocently as a result of that communica- 
tion, not knowing that a new motive for the 
loan might have arisen on his being called in 
to this man. And after all, the suspicion of 
Bulstrode’s motives might be unjust. 

But then came the question whether he should 
have acted in precisely the same way if he had 
not taken the money? Certainly, if Raffles had 
continued alive and susceptible of further treat- 
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ment when he arrived, and he had then imagined 
any disobedience to his orders on the part of 
Bulstrode, he would have made a strict inquiry, 
and if his conjecture had been verified he would 
have thrown up the case, in spite of his recent 
heavy obligation. But if he had not received 
any money — if Bulstrode had never revoked 
his cold recommendation of bankruptcy — 
would he, Lydgate, have abstained from all in- 
quiry even on finding the man dead? — would 
the shrinking from an insult to Bulstrode — 
would the dubiousness of all medical treatment 
and the argument that his own treatment would 
pass for the wrong with most members of his 
profession — have had just the same force or 
significance with him? 

That was the uneasy corner of Lydgate’s con- 
sciousness while he was reviewing the facts and 
resisting all reproach. If he had been independ- 
ent, this matter of a patient’s treatment and the 
distinct rule that he must do or see done that 
which he believed best for the life committed to 
him, would have been the point on which he 
would have been the sturdiest. As it was, he had 
rested in the consideration that disobedience to 
his orders, however it might have arisen, could 
not be considered a crime, that in the dominant 
opinion obedience to his orders was just as likely 
to be fatal, and that the affair was simply one 
of etiquette. Whereas, again and again, in his 
time of freedom, he had denounced the perver- 
sion of pathological doubt into mortal doubt and 
had said — “ the purest experiment in treatment 
may still be conscientious: my business is to take 
care of life, and to do the best I can think of for 
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it. Science is properly more scrupulous than 
dogma. Dogma gives a charter to mistake, but 
the very breath of science is a contest with mis- 
take, and must keep the conscience alive.” Alas ! 
the scientific conscience had got into the debas- 
ing company of money obligation and selfish 
respects. 

“ Is there a medical man of them all in Middle- 
march who would question himself as I do? ” 
said poor Lydgate, with a renewed outburst of 
rebellion against the oppression of his lot. 
“ And yet they will ail feel warranted in making 
a wide space between me and them, as if I were a 
leper! My practice and my reputation are ut- 
terly damned — I can see that. Even if I could 
be cleared by valid evidence, it would make little 
difference to the blessed world here. I have 
been set down as tainted and should be cheap- 
ened to them all the same.” 

Already there had been abundant signs which 
had hitherto puzzled him, that just when he had 
been paying off his debts and getting cheerfully 
on his feet, the townsmen were avoiding him or 
looking strangely at him, and in two instances 
it came to his knowledge that patients of his had 
called in another practitioner. The reasons were 
too plain now. The general black-balling had 
begun. 

No wonder that in Lydgate’s energetic na- 
ture the sense of a hopeless misconstruction 
easily turned into a dogged, resistance. The scowl 
wliich occasionally showed itself on his square 
brow was not a meaningless accident. Already 
when he was re-entering the town after that ride 
taken in the first hours of stinging pain, he was 
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setting his mind on remaining in Middlemarch 
in spite of the worst that could be done against 
him . He would not retreat before calumny, as 
if he submitted to it. He would face it to the ut- 
most, and no act of his should show that he was 
afi*aid. It belonged to the generosity as well as 
defiant force of his nature that he resolved not 
to shrink from showing to the full his sense of 
obligation to Bulstrode. It was true that the 
association with this man had been fatal to him, 
— true that if he had had the thousand pounds 
still in his hands with all his debts unpaid he 
would have returned the money to Bulstrode, 
and taken beggary rather than the rescue which 
had been sullied with the suspicion of a bribe 
(for, remember, he was one of the proudest 
among the sons of men) — nevertheless, he 
would not turn away from this crushed fellow- 
mortal whose aid he had used, and make a piti- 
ful effort to get acquittal for himself by howling 
against another. “ I shall do as I think right, 
and explain to nobody. They will try to starve 
me out, but — ” he was going on with an obsti- 
nate resolve, but he was getting near home, and 
the thought of Rosamond urged itself again 
into that chief place from which it had been 
thrust by the agonized struggles of wounded 
honour and pride. 

How would Rosamond take it all? Here was 
another weight of chain to drag, and poor Lyd- 
gate was in a bad mood for bearing her dumb 
mastery. He had no impulse to tell her the 
trouble which must soon be common to them 
both. He preferred waiting for the incidental 
disclosure which events must soon bring about. 



CHAPTER III 


Mercifully grant that we may grow aged together. 

Book of Tobit: Marriage Prayer, 

I N Midcllemarch a wife could not long remain 
ignorant that the town held a bad opinion of 
her husband. No feminine intimate might 
carry her friendship so far as to make a plain 
statement to the wife of the unpleasant fact 
known or believed about her husband; but when 
a woman with her thoughts much at leisure got 
them suddenly employed on something griev- 
ously disadvantageous to her neighbours, various 
moral impulses were called into play which 
tended to stimulate utterance. Candour was 
one. To be candid, in Middlemarch phraseol- 
ogy, meant, to use an early opportunity of let- 
ting your friends know that you did not take 
a cheerful view of their capacity, their conduct, 
or their position; and a robust candour never 
waited to be asked for its opinion. Then, again, 
there was the love of truth, — a wide phrase, but 
meaning, in this relation, a lively objection to 
seeing a wife look happier than her husband’s 
character warranted, or manifest too much satis- 
faction in her lot: the poor thing should have 
some hint given her that if she knew the truth 
she would have less complacency in her bonnet, 
and in light dishes for a supper-party. Stronger 
than all, there was the regard for a friend’s 
moral improvement, sometimes called her soul, 
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which was likely to be benefited by remarks 
tending to gloom, uttered with the accompani- 
ment of pensive staring at the furniture and a 
manner implying that the speaker would not 
tell what was on her mind, from regard to the 
feelings of her hearer. On the whole, one might 
say that an ardent charity was at work setting 
the virtuous mind to make a neighbour un- 
happy for her goo'd. 

There' were hardly any wives in Middlemarch 
wiiose matrimonial misfortunes would in dif- 
ferent ways be likely to call forth more of this 
moral activity than Rosamond and her aunt 
Bulstrode. Mrs. Bulstrode was not an object 
of dislike, and had never consciously injured 
any human being. Men had always thought 
her a handsome comfortable woman, and had 
reckoned it among the signs of Bulstrode’s 
hypocrisy that he had chosen a red-blooded 
Yincy, instead of a ghastly and melancholy 
person suited to his low esteem for earthly 
pleasure. When the scandal about her husband 
was disclosed they remarked of her — “ Ah, poor 
woman! She’s as honest as the day — she 
never suspected anything wrong in him, you 
may depend on it.” Women, who were inti- 
mate with her, talked together much of “ poor 
Harriet,” imagined what her feelings must be 
when she came to know everything, and con- 
jectured how much she had already come to 
know. There was no spiteful disposition 
towards her; rather, there w^as a busy benevo- 
lence anxious to ascertain what it would be well 
for her to feel and do under the circumstances, 
which of course kept the imagination occupied 
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with her character and history from the times 
when she was Harriet Vincy till now. With 
the review of Mrs. Bulstrode and her position 
it was inevitable to associate Rosamond, whose 
prospects were under the same blight with her 
aunt’s. Rosamond was more severely criticised 
and less pitied, though she too, as one of the 
good old Vincy family who had always been 
known in Middlemarch, was regarded as a vic- 
tim to marriage with an interloper. The Vincys 
had their weaknesses, but then they lay on the 
surface: there was never anything bad to be 
“ found out ” concerning them. * Mrs. Bulstrode 
was vindicated from any resemblance to her hus- 
band. Harriet’s faults were her own. 

“ She has always been showy,” said Mrs. 
Hackbutt, making tea for a small party, 
“ though she has got into the way of putting 
her religion forward, to conform to her hus- 
band; she has tried to hold her head up above 
Middlemarch by making it known that she in- 
vites clergymen and heaven-knows-who from 
Riverston and those places.” 

“We can hardly blame her for that,” said 
Mrs. Sprague ; “ because few of the best people 
in the town cared to associate with Bulstrode, 
and she must have somebody to sit down at 
her table.” 

“ Mr. Thesiger has always countenanced 
him,” said Mrs. Hackbutt. “ I think he must 
be sorry now.” 

“ But he was never fond of him in his heart, 
— that every one knows,” said Mrs. Tom Toller. 
“ Mr. Thesiger never goes into extremes. He 
keeps to the truth in what is evangelical. It is 
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only clergymen like Mr. Tyke, who want to use 
Dissenting hymn-books and that low kind of re- 
ligion, who ever found Bulstrode to their taste.” 

“ I understand, Mr. Tyke is in great distress 
about him,” said Mrs. ITackbutt. “ And well 
he may be: they say the Bulstrodes have half 
kept the Tyke family.” 

“ And of coui'se it is a discredit to his doc- 
trines,” said Mrs. Sprague, who was elderly, 
and old-fashioned in her opinions. “ People 
will not make a boast of being methodistical 
in Middlemarch for a good while to come.” 

“ I think we must not set down people’s bad 
actions to their religion,” said falcon-faced Mrs. 
Plymdale, who had been listening hitherto. 

“ Oh, my dear, we are forgetting,” said Mrs. 
Sprague. “ We ought not to be talking of this 
before you.” 

“ I am sui’e I have no reason to be partial,” 
said Mrs. Plymdale, colouring. “ It ’s true Mr. 
Plymdale has always been on good terms with 
Mr. Bulstrode, and Harriet Vincy was my friend 
long before she married him. But I have al- 
ways kept my own opinions and told her where 
she was wrong, poor thing. Still, in point of 
religion, I must say, Mr. Bulstrode might have 
done what he has, and worse, and yet have been 
a man of no religion. I don’t say that there 
has not been a little too much of that, — I like 
moderation myself. But truth is truth. The 
men tried at the assizes are not all over-religious, 
I suppose.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Hackbutt, wheeling 
adroitly, “ all I can say is, that I think she 
ought to separate from him.” 
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“ I can’t say that,” said Mrs. Sprague. “ She 
took him for better or worse, you know.” 

“ But ‘ worse ’ can never mean finding out 
that your husband is fit for Newgate,” said 
Mrs. Hackbutt. “ Fancy living with such a 
man! I should expect to be poisoned.” 

“ Yes, I think myself it is an encouragement 
to crime if such men are to be taken care of 
and waited on by good wives,” said Mrs. Tom 
Toller. 

“ And a good wife poor Harriet has been,” 
said Mrs. Plymdale. “ She thinks her husband 
the first of men. It ’s true he has never denied 
her anything.” 

“ Well, we shall see what she will do,” said 
Mrs. Hackbutt. “ I suppose she knows noth- 
ing yet, poor creature. I do hope and trust I 
shall not see her, for I should be frightened to 
death lest I should say anything about her 
husband. Do you think any hint has reached 
her? ” 

“ I should hardly think so,” said Mrs. Tom 
Toller. “We hear that he is ill, and has never 
stirred out of the house since the meeting on 
Thursday; but she was with her girls at church 
yesterday, and they had new Tuscan bonnets. 
Her own had a feather in it. I have never seen 
that her religion made any difference in her 
dress.” 

“ She wears very neat patterns always,” said 
Mrs. Plymdale, a little stung. “ And that 
feather I know she got dyed a pale lavender 
on purpose to be consistent. I must say it of 
Harriet that she wishes to do right.” 

“ As to her knowing what has happened, it 
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can’t be kept from her long,” said Mrs. Hack- 
butt. “ The Vincys know, for Mr. Vincy was 
at the meeting. It will be a great blow to him. 
There is his daughter as well as his sister.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Sprague. “ No- 
body supposes that Mr. Lydgate can go on 
holding up his head in Middlemarch, things 
look so black about the thousand pounds he 
took just at that man’s death. It really makes 
one shudder.” 

“ Pride must have a fall,” said Mrs. Hack- 
butt. 

“ I am not so sorry for Rosamond Vincy that 
was as I am for her aunt,” said Mrs. Plymdale. 
“ She needed a lesson.” 

“ I suppose the Bulstrodes will go and live 
abroad somewhere,” said Mrs. Sprague. “ That 
is what is generally done when there is anything 
disgraceful in a family.” 

“ And a most deadly blow it will be to Har- 
riet,” said Mrs. Plymdale. “ If ever a woman 
was crushed, she will be. I pity her from my 
heart. And with all her faults, few women are 
better. From a girl she had the neatest ways, 
and was always good-hearted, and as open as 
the day. You might look into her drawers 
when you would — always the same. And so 
she has brought up Kate and Ellen. You may 
think how hard it will be for her to go among 
foreigners.” 

“ The doctor says that is what he should 
recommend the Lydgates to do,” said Mrs. 
Sprague. “ He says Lydgate ought to have 
kept among the French.” 

“ That would suit her well enough, I dare 
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say,” said Mrs. Plymdale; “ there is that kind 
of lightness about her. But she got that from 
her mother; she never got it from her aunt 
Bulstrode, who always gave her good advice, 
and to my knowledge would rather have had 
her marry elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Plymdale was in a situation which caused 
her some complication of feeling. There had 
been not only her intimacy with Mrs. Bul- 
strode, but also a profitable business relation of 
the great Plymdale dyeing house with Mr. Bul- 
strode, which on the one hand would have in- 
clined her to desire that the mildest view of 
his character should be the true one, but on the 
other, made her the more afraid of seeming to 
palliate his culpability. Again, the late alliance 
of her family with the Tollers had brought her 
in connection with the best circle, which grati- 
fied her in every direction except in the inclina- 
tion to those serious views which she believed to 
be the best in another sense. The sharp little 
woman’s conscience was somewhat troubled in 
the adjustment of these opposing. “ bests,” and 
of her griefs and satisfactions under late events, 
, which were likely to humble those who needed 
humbling, but also to fall heavily on her old 
friend whose faults she would have preferred 
seeing on a background of prosperity. 

Poor Mrs. Bulstrode, meanwhile, had been 
no further shaken by the oncoming tread of 
calamity than in the busier stirring of that 
secret uneasiness which had always been present 
in her since the last visit of Raffles to The 
Shrubs. That the hateful man had come ill to 
Stone Court, and that her husband hkd chosen 
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to remain there and watch over him, she allowed 
to be explained by the fact that Raffles had 
been employed and aided in earlier days, and 
that this made a tie of benevolence towards him 
in his degraded helplessness ; and she had been 
since then innocently cheered by her husband’s 
more hopeful speech about his own health and 
ability to continue his attention to business. 
The calm was disturbed when Lydgate had 
brought him home ill from the meeting, and in 
spite of comforting assurances during the next 
few days, she cried in private from the convic- 
tion that her husband was not suffering from 
bodily illness merely, but from something that 
afflicted his mind. He would not allow her to 
read to him, and scarcely to sit with him, alleg- 
ing nervous susceptibility to sounds and move- 
ments ; yet she suspected that in shutting him- 
self up in his private room he wanted to be 
busy with his papers. Something, she felt sure, 
had happened. Perhaps it was some great loss 
of money; and she was kept in the dark. Not 
daring to question her husband, she said to 
Lydgate, on the fifth day after the meeting, 
when she had not left home except to go to 
church, — 

“ Mr. Lydgate, pray be open with me : I like 
to know the truth. Has anything happened to 
Mr. Bulstrode? ” 

“ Some little nervous shock,” said Lydgate, 
evasively. He felt that it was not for him to 
make the painful revelation. 

“ But what brought it on? ” said Mrs. Bul- 
strode, looking directly at him with her large 
dark eyes. 
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“ There is often something poisonous in the 
air of public rooms,” said Lydgate. “ Strong 
men can stand it, but it tells on people in propor- 
tion to the delicacy of their systems. It is often 
impossible to account for the precise moment of 
an attack — or rather, to say why the strength 
gives way at a particular moment.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode was not satisfied with this an- 
swer. There remained in her the belief that 
some calamity had befallen her husband, of 
which she was to be kept in ignorance; and it 
was in her nature strongly to object to such con- 
cealment. She begged leave for her daughters 
to sit with their father, and drove into the town 
to pay some visits, conjecturing that if anything 
were known to have gone wrong in Mr. Bul- 
strode’s affairs, she should see or hear some sign 
of it. 

She called on Mrs. Thesiger, who was not at 
home, and then drove to Mrs. Hackbutt’s on the 
other side of the churchyard. Mrs. Hackbutt 
saw her coming from an upstairs window, and 
remembering her former alarm lest she should 
meet Mrs. Bulstrode, felt almost bound in con- 
sistency to send word that she was not at 
home; but against that, there was a sudden 
strong desire within her for the excitement of 
an interview in which she was quite deter mi ned 
not to make the slightest allusion to what was 
in her mind. 

Hence Mrs. Bulstrode was shown into the 
drawing-room, and Mrs. Hackbutt went to her, 
with more tightness of lip and rubbing of her 
hands than was usually observable in her, these 
being precautions adopted against freedom of 
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speech. She was resolved not to ask how Mr. 
Bulstrode was. 

“ I have not been anywhere except to church 
for nearly a week,” said Mrs. Bulstrode, after a 
few introductory remarks. “ But Mr. Bulstrode 
was taken so ill at the meeting on Thursday that 
I have not liked to leave the house.” 

Mrs. Hackbutt rubbed the back of one hand 
with the palm of the other held against her chest, 
and let her eyes ramble over the pattern on the 
rug. 

“ Was Mr. Hackbutt at the meeting? ” per- 
severed Mrs. Bulstrode. 

“ Yes, he was,” said Mrs. Hackbutt, with the 
same attitude. “ The land is to be bought by 
subscription, I believe.” 

“ Let us hope that there will be no more cases 
of cholera to be buried in it,” said Mrs. Bul- 
strode. “ It is an awful visitation. But I al- 
ways think Middlemarch a very healthy spot. 
I suppose it is being used to it from a child ; but 
I never saw the town I should like to live at 
better, and especially our end.” 

“ I am sure I should be glad that you always 
should live at Middlemarch, Mrs. Bulstrode,” 
said Mrs. Hackbutt, with a slight sigh. “ Still, 
we must learn to resign ourselves, wherever our 
lot may be cast. Though I am sure there will 
always be people in this town who will wish you 
well” 

Mrs. Hackbutt longed to say, “ If you take 
my advice you will part from your husband,” 
but it seemed clear to her that the poor woman 
knew nothing of the thunder ready to bolt on 
her head, and she herself could do no more than 
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prepare her a little. Mrs. Bulstrode felt sud- 
denly rather chill and trembling : there was evi- 
dently something unusual behind this speech of 
Mrs. Hackbutt’s; but though she had set out 
with the desire to be fully informed, she found 
herself unable now to pursue her brave purpose, 
and turning the conversation by an inquiry 
about the young Hackbutts, she soon took her 
leave saying that she was going to see Mrs. 
Plymdale. On her way thither she tried to 
imagine that there might have been some un- 
usually warm sparring at the meeting between 
Mr. Bulstrode and some of his frequent op- 
ponents, — perhaps Mr. Hackbutt might have 
been one of them. That would account for 
everything. 

But when she was in conversation with Mrs. 
Plymdale that comforting explanation seemed 
no longer tenable. “ Selina ” received her with 
a pathetic affectionateness and a disposition to 
give edifying answers on the commonest topics, 
which could hardly have reference to an ordinary 
quarrel of which the most important consequence 
was a perturbation of Mr. Bulstrode’s health. 
Beforehand Mrs. Bulstrode had thought that she 
would sooner question Mrs. Plymdale than any 
one else; but she found to her surprise that an 
old friend is not always the person whom it is 
easiest to make a confidant of: there was the 
barrier of remembered communication under 
other circumstances, — there was the dislike of 
being pitied and informed by one who had been 
long wont to allow her the superiority. For 
certain words of mysterious appropriateness 
that Mrs. Plymdale let fall about her resolution 
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never to turn her back on her friends, convinced 
Mrs. Bulstrode that what had happened must 
be some kind of misfortune, and instead of being 
able to say with her native directness, “ What is 
it that you have in your mind? ” she found her- 
self anxious to get away before she had heard 
anything more explicit. She began to have an 
agitating certainty that the misfortune was 
something more than the mere loss of money, 
being keenly sensitive to the fact that Selina 
now, just as Mrs. Hackbutt had done before, 
avoided noticing what she said about her hus- 
band, as they would have avoided noticing a 
personal blemish. 

She said good-by with nervous haste, and told 
the coachman to drive to Mr. Vincy’s warehouse. 
In that short drive her dread gathered so much 
force from the sense of darkness, that when she 
entered the private counting-house where her 
brother sat at his desk, her knees trembled and 
her usually florid face was deathly pale. Some- 
thing of the same effect was produced in him by 
the sight of her: he rose from his seat to meet 
her, took her by the hand, and said, with his 
impulsive rashness, — 

“ God help you, Harriet! you know all.” 

That moment was perhaps worse than any 
which came after. It contained that concen- 
trated experience which in great crises of emo- 
tion reveals the bias of a nature, and is prophetic 
of the ultimate act which will end an interme- 
diate struggle. Without that memory of Raffles 
she might still have thought only of monetary 
ruin, but now along with her brother’s look and 
words there darted into her mind the idea of 
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some guilt in her husband. — then, under the 
working of terror came the image of her hus- 
band exposed to disgrace, — and then, after an 
instant of scorching shame in which she felt only 
the eyes of the world, with one leap of her heart 
she was at his side in mournful but unreproach- 
ing fellowship with shame and isolation. All 
this went on within her in a mere flash of time — 
while she sank into the chair, and raised her eyes 
to her brother, who stood over her. “ I know 
nothing, Walter. What is it? ” she said faintly. 

He told her everything, very inartificially, in 
slow fragments, making her aware that the scan- 
dal went much beyond proof, especially as to the 
end of Raffles. 

“ People will talk,” he said. “ Even if a man 
has been acquitted by a jury, they ’ll talk, and 
nod and wink — and as far as the world goes, 
a man might often as well be guilty as not. It ’s 
a breakdown blow, and it damages Lydgate 
as much as Bulstrode. I don’t pretend to say 
what is the truth. I only wish we had never 
heard the name of either Bulstrode or Lydgate. 
You ’d better have been a Yincy all your life, 
and so had Rosamond.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode made no reply. 

“ But you must bear up as well as you can, 
Harriet. People don’t blame you. And I ’ll 
stand by you whatever you make up your mind 
to do,” said the brother, with rough but well- 
meaning affectionateness. 

“ Give me your arm to the carriage, Walter,” 
said Mrs. Bulstrode. “ I feel very weak.” 

And when she got home she was obliged to 
say to her daughter, “ I am not well, my dear; 
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I must go and lie down. Attend to your papa. 
Leave me in quiet. I shall take no dinner.” 

She locked herself in her room. She needed 
time to get used to her maimed consciousness, 
her poor lopped life, before she could walk 
steadily to the place allotted her. A new search- 
ing light had fallen on her husband’s character, 
and she could not judge him leniently: the 
twenty years in which she had believed in him 
and venerated him by virtue of his concealments 
came back with particulars that made them seem 
an odious deceit. He had married her with that 
bad past life hidden behind him, and she had no 
faith left to protest his innocence of the worst 
that was imputed to him. Her honest osten- 
tatious nature made the sharing of a mer- 
ited dishonour as bitter as it could be to any 
mortal. 

But this imperfectly taught woman, whose 
phrases and habits were an odd patchw r ork, had a 
loyal spirit within her. The man whose pros- 
perity she had shared through nearly half a life, 
and who had unvaryingly cherished her — now 
that punishment had befallen him it was not 
possible to her in any sense to forsake him. 
There is a forsaking which still sits at the same 
board and lies on the same couch with the for- 
saken soul, withering it the more by unloving 
proximity. She knew, when she locked her 
door, that she should unlock it ready to go down 
to her unhappy husband and espouse his sorrow, 
and say of his guilt, I will mourn and not re- 
proach. But she needed time to gather up her 
strength ; she needed to sob out her farewell 
to all the gladness and pride of her life. When 
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she had resolved to go down, she prepared her- 
self by some little acts which might seem mere 
folly to a hard onlooker; they were her way of 
expressing to all spectators visible or invisible 
that she had begun a new life in which she em- 
braced humiliation. She took off all her orna- 
ments and put on a plain black gown, and in- 
stead of wearing her much-adorned cap and 
large bows of hair, she brushed her hair down 
and put on a plain bonnet-cap, which made her 
look suddenly like an early Methodist. 

Bulstrode, who knew that his wife had been 
out and had come in saying that she was not well, 
had spent the time in an agitation equal to hers. 
He had looked forward to her learning the truth 
from others, and had acquiesced in that proba- 
bility, as something easier to him than any con- 
fession. But now that he imagined the moment 
of her knowledge come, he awaited the result in 
anguish. His daughters had been obliged to 
consent to leave him, and though he had allowed 
some food to be brought to him, he had not 
touched it. He felt himself perishing slowly in 
unpitied misery. Perhaps he should never see 
his wife’s face with affection in it again. And 
if he turned to God there seemed to be no an- 
swer but the pressure of retribution. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening before the 
door opened and his wife entered. He dared 
not look up at her. He sat with his eyes bent 
down, and as she went towards him she thought 
he looked smaller, — he seemed so withered and 
shrunken. A movement of new compassion and 
old tenderness went through her like a great 
wave, and putting one hand on his which rested 
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on the arm of the chair, and the other on his 
shoulder, she said solemnly but kindly, — 

“ Look up, Nicholas.” 

He raised his eyes with a little start and 
looked at her half amazed for a moment : her 
pale face, her changed, mourning dress, the 
trembling about her mouth, all said, “ I know; ” 
and her hands and eyes rested gently on him. 
He burst out crying and they cried together, she 
sitting at his side. They could not yet speak to 
each other of the shame which she was bearing 
with him, or of the acts which had brought it 
down on them. His confession was silent, and 
her promise of faithfulness was silent. Open- 
minded as she was, she nevertheless shrank from 
the words which would have expressed their 
mutual consciousness, as she would have shrunk 
from flakes of fire. She could not say, “ How 
much is only slander and false suspicion? ” and 
he did not say, “ I am innocent.” 



CHAPTER IV 


Le sentiment de la iaussete des plaisirs presents, et l’ignorance de 
la vanite des plaisirs absents, eausent l’inconstance. — Pascal. 

R OSAMOND had a gleam of returning 
cheerfulness when the house was freed 
from the threatening figure, and when all 
the disagreeable creditors were paid. But she 
was not joyous: her married life had fulfilled 
none of her hopes, and had been quite spoiled for 
her imagination. In this brief interval of calm, 
Lydgate, remembering that he had often been 
stormy in his hours of perturbation, and mindful 
of the pain Rosamond had had to bear, was 
carefully gentle towards her; but he, too, had 
lost some of his old spirit, and he still felt it 
necessary to refer to an economical change in 
their way of living as a matter of course, trying 
to reconcile her to it gradually, and repressing 
his anger when she answered by wishing that he 
would go to live in London. When she did not 
make this answer, she listened languidly, and 
wondered what she had that was worth living 
for. The hard and contemptuous words which 
had fallen from her husband in his anger had 
deeply offended that vanity which he had at 
first called into active enjoyment; and what 
• she regarded as his perverse way of looking at 
things, kept up a secret repulsion, which made 
her receive all his tenderness as a poor substi- 
tute for the happiness he had failed to give her. 
They were at a disadvantage with their neigh- 
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hours, and there was no longer any outlook to- 
wards Quallingham, — there was no outlook 
anywhere except in an occasional letter from 
Will Ladislaw. She had felt stung and disap- 
pointed by Will’s resolution to quit Middle- 
march, for in spite of what she knew and 
guessed about his admiration for Dorothea, she 
secretly cherished the belief that he had, or 
would necessarily come to have, much more ad- 
miration for herself ; Rosamond being one of 
those women who live much in the idea that each 
man they meet would have preferred them if the 
preference had not been hopeless. Mrs. Casau- 
bon was all very well; but Will’s interest in her 
dated before he knew Mrs. Lydgate. Rosamond 
took his way of talking to herself, which was a 
mixture of playful fault-finding and hyperboli- 
cal gallantry, as the disguise of a deeper feeling; 
and in his presence she felt that agreeable titilla- 
tion of vanity and sense of romantic drama 
which Lydgate’s presence had no longer the 
magic to create. She even fancied, — what will 
not men and women fancy in these matters? — 
that Will exaggerated his admiration for Mrs. 
Casaubon in order to pique herself. In this way 
poor Rosamond’s brain had been busy before 
Will’s departure. He would have made, she 
thought, a much more suitable husband for her 
than she had found in Lydgate. No notion 
could have been falser than this, for Rosamond’s 
discontent in her marriage was due to the condi- 
tions of marriage itself, to its demand for self- 
suppression and tolerance, and not to the nature 
of her husband ; but the easy conception of an 
unreal Better had a sentimental charm which 
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diverted her ennui. She constructed a little 
romance which was to vary the flatness of her 
life: Will Ladislaw was always to be a bachelor 
and live near her, always to be at her command, 
and have an understood though never fully ex- 
pressed passion for her, which would be sending 
out lambent flames every now and then in inter- 
esting scenes. His departure had been a propor- 
tionate disappointment, and had sadly increased 
her weariness of Middlemarch; but at first she 
had the alternative dream of pleasures in store 
from her intercourse with the family at Qualling- 
ham. Since then the troubles of her married life 
had deepened, and the absence of other relief 
encouraged her regretful rumination over that 
thin romance which she had once fed on. Men 
and women make sad mistakes about their own 
symptoms, taking their vague uneasy longings, 
sometimes foi’ genius,, sometimes for religion, 
and oftener still for a mighty love. Will Ladis- 
law had written chatty letters, half to her and 
half to Lydgate, and she had replied: then- 
separation, she felt, was not likely to be final, 
and the change she now most longed for was 
that Lydgate should go to live in London; 
everything would be agreeable in London ; and 
she had set to work with quiet determination to 
win this result, when there came a sudden, de- 
lightful promise which inspirited her. 

It came shortly before the memorable meeting 
at the town-hall, and was nothing less than a 
letter from Will Ladislaw to Lydgate, which 
turned indeed chiefly on his new interest in plans 
of colonization, but mentioned incidentally, that 
he might find it necessary to pay a visit to Mid- 
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dlemarch within the next few weeks, — a very 
pleasant necessity, he said, almost as good as 
holidays to a schoolboy. He hoped there was his 
old place on the rug, and a great deal of music 
in store for him. But he was quite uncertain as 
to the time. While Lydgate was reading the 
letter to Rosamond, her face looked like a 
reviving flower, — it grew prettier and more 
blooming. There was nothing unendurable 
now: the debts were paid, Mr. Ladislaw was 
coming, and Lydgate would be persuaded 
to leave Middlemarch and settle in London, 
which was “ so different from a provincial 
town.” 

That was a bright bit of morning. But soon 
the sky became black over poor Rosamond. The 
presence of a new gloom in her husband, about 
which he was entirely reserved towards her, — 
for he dreaded to expose his lacerated feeling 
to her neutrality and misconception, — soon re- 
ceived a painfully strange explanation, alien to 
all her previous notions of what could affect her 
happiness. In the new gayety of her spirits, 
thinking that Lydgate had merely a worse fit 
of moodiness than usual, causing him to leave her 
remarks unanswered, and evidently to keep out 
of her way as much as possible, she chose, a few 
days after the meeting, and without speaking to 
him on the subject, to send out notes of invita- 
tion for a small evening party, feeling convinced 
that this was a judicious step, since people 
seemed to have been keeping aloof from them, 
and wanted restoring to the old habit of inter- 
course. When the invitations had been accepted, 
she would tell Lydgate, and give him a wise ad- 
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monition as to how a medical man should behave 
to his neighbours ; for Rosamond had the grav- 
est little airs possible about other people’s duties. 
But all the invitations were declined, and the last 
answer came into Lydgate’s hands. 

“ This is Chichely’s scratch. What is he writ- 
ing to you about? ” said Lydgate, wonderingly, 
as he handed the note to her. She was obliged 
to let him see it, and, looking at her severely, he 
said, — 

“ Why on earth have you been sending out 
invitations without telling me, Rosamond? I 
beg, I insist that you will not invite any one to 
this house. I suppose you have been inviting 
others, and they have refused too.” 

She said nothing. 

“ Do you hear me? ” thundered Lydgate. 

“ Yes, certainly I hear you,” said Rosamond, 
turning her head aside with the movement of a 
graceful long-necked bird. 

Lydgate tossed his head without any grace 
and walked out of the room, feeling himself 
dangerous. Rosamond’s thought was, that he 
was getting more and more unbearable, — not 
that there was any new special reason for this 
peremptoriness. His indisposition to tell her 
anything in which he was sure beforehand that 
she would not be interested was growing into an 
unreflecting habit, and she was in ignorance of 
everything connected with the thousand pounds 
except that the loan had come from her uncle 
Bulstrode. Lydgate’s odious humours and their 
neighbours’ apparent avoidance of them had an 
unaccountable date for her in their relief from 
money difficulties, If the invitations had been 
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accepted she would have gone to invite her 
mamma and the rest, whom she had seen nothing 
of for several days; and she now put on her 
bonnet to go and inquire what had become of 
them all, suddenly feeling as if there were a con- 
spiracy to leave her in isolation with a husband 
disposed to offend everybody. It was after the 
dinner hour, and she found her father and mother 
seated together alone in the drawing-room. 
They greeted her with sad looks, saying, “ Well 
my dear ! ” and no more. She had never seen her 
father look so downcast ; and seating herself 
near him she said, — 

“ Is thei*e anything the matter, papa? ” 

He did not answer, but Mrs. Vincy said, “ Oh, 
my dear, have you heard nothing? It won’t be 
long before it reaches you.” 

“ Is it anything about Tertius? ” said Rosa- 
mond, turning pale. The idea of trouble im- 
mediately connected itself with what had been 
unaccountable to her in him. 

“ Oh, my dear, yes. To think of your marry- 
ing into this trouble. Debt was bad enough, 
but this will be worse.” 

“ Stay, stay, Lucy,” said Mr. Vincy. “ Have 
you heard nothing about your uncle Bulstrode, 
Rosamond? ” 

“ No, papa,” said the poor thing, feeling as if 
trouble were not anything she had before experi- 
enced, but some invisible power with an iron 
grasp that made her soul faint within her. 

Her father told her everything, saying at the 
end, “ It ’s better for you to know, my dear. I 
think Lydgate must leave the town. Things 
have gone against him. I dare say he could n’t 
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help it. I don’t accuse him of any harm,” said 
Mr. Vincy. He had always before been disposed 
to find the utmost fault with Lydgate. 

The shock to Rosamond was terrible. It 
seemed to her that no lot could be so cruelly 
hard as hers, — to have married a man who had 
become the centre of infamous suspicions. In 
many cases it is inevitable that the shame is felt 
to be the worst part of crime; and it would 
have required a great deal of disentangling re- 
flection, such as had never entered into Rosa- 
mond’s life, for her in these moments to feel that 
her trouble was less than if her husband had been 
certainly known to have done something crimi- 
nal. All the shame seemed to be there. And she 
had innocently married this man with the belief 
that he and his family were a glory to her! She 
showed her usual reticence to her parents, and 
only said, that if Lydgate had done as she wished 
he would have left Middlemarch long ago. 

“ She bears it beyond anything,” said her 
mother when she was gone. 

“ All, thank God ! ” said Mr. Vincy, who was 
much broken down. 

But Rosamond went home with a sense of 
justified repugnance towards her husband. 
What had he really done, — how had he really 
acted? She did not know. Why had he not 
told her everything? He did not speak to her 
on the subject, and of course she could not speak 
to him. It came into her mind once that she 
would ask her father to let her go home, again; 
but dwelling on that prospect made it seem utter 
dreariness to her: a married woman gone back 
to live with her parents, — life seemed to have 
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no meaning for her in such a position : she could 
not contemplate herself in it. 

The next two days Lydgate observed a change 
in her, and believed that she had heard the bad 
news. Would she speak to him about it, or 
would she go on forever in the silence which 
seemed to imply that she believed him guilty? 
We must remember that he was in a morbid 
state of mind, in which almost all contact was 
pain. Certainly Rosamond in this case had 
equal 1‘eason \o complain of reserve and want of 
confidence on his part; but in the bitterness of 
his soul he excused himself ; — was he not justi- 
fied in shrinking from the task of telling her, 
since now she knew the truth she had no impulse 
to speak to him? But a deeper-lying conscious- 
ness that he was in fault made him restless, and 
the silence between them became intolerable to 
him; it was as if they were both adrift on one 
piece of wreck and looked away from each other. 

He thought, “ I am a fool. Have n’t I given 
up expecting anything? I have married care, 
not help.” And that evening he said, — 

“ Rosamond, have you heard anything that 
distresses you? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, laying down her work, 
which she had been carrying on with a languid 
semi-consciousness, most unlike her usual self. 

“ What have you heard? ” 

“ Everything, I suppose. Papa told me.” 

“ That people think me disgraced? ” 

“ Yes,” said Rosamond, faintly, beginning to 
sew again automatically. 

There was silence. Lydgate thought, “ If 
she has any trust in me — any notion of what I 
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am, she ought to speak now and say that she does 
not believe I have deserved disgrace.” 

But Rosamond on her side went on moving 
her fingers languidly. Whatever was to be said 
on the subject she expected to come from Ter- 
tius. What did she know? And if he were 
innocent of any wrong, why did he not do 
something to clear himself? 

This silence of hers brought a new rush of gall 
to that bitter mood in which Lydgate had been 
saying to himself that nobody believed in him — 
even Farebrother had not come forward. He 
had begun to question her with the intent that 
their conversation should disperse the chill fog 
which had gathered between them, but he felt 
his resolution checked by despairing resentment. 
Even this trouble, like the rest, she seemed to 
regard as if it were hers alone. He was always 
to her a being apart, doing what she objected to. 
He started from his chair with an angry impulse, 
and thrusting his hands in his pockets, walked 
up and down the room. There was an underly- 
ing consciousness all the while that he should 
have to master this anger, and tell her every- 
thing, and convince her of the facts. For he had 
almost learned the lesson that he must bend him- 
self to her nature, and that because she came 
short in her sympathy, he must give the more. 
Soon he recurred to his intention of opening him- 
self: the occasion must not be lost. If he could 
bring her to feel with some solemnity that here 
was a slander which must be met and not run 
away from, and that the whole trouble had come 
out of his desperate want of money, it would be 
a moment for urging powerfully on her that 
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they should be one in the resolve to do with as 
little money as possible, so that they might 
weather the bad time and keep themselves inde- 
pendent. He would mention the definite meas- 
ures which he desired to take, and win her to a 
willing spirit. He was bound to try this — and 
what else was there for him to do ? 

He did not know how long he had been walk- 
ing uneasily backwards and forwards, but Rosa- 
mond felt that it was long, and wished that he 
would sit down. She too had begun to think 
this an opportunity for urging on Tertius what 
he ought to do. Whatever might be the truth 
about all this misery, there -was one dread which 
asserted itself. 

Lydgate at last seated himself, not in his 
usual chair, but in one nearer to Rosamond, 
leaning aside in it towards her, and looking at 
her gravely before he reopened the sad subject. 
He had conquered himself so far, and was about 
to speak with a sense of solemnity, as on an oc- 
casion which was not to be repeated. He had 
even opened his lips, when Rosamond, letting 
her hands fall, looked at him and said, — 

“ Surely, Tertius, — ” 

“ Well? ” 

“ Surely now at last you have given up the 
idea of staying in Middlemarch. I cannot go on 
living here. Let us go to London. Papa, and 
every one else, says you had better go. What- 
ever misery I have to put up with, it will be 
easier away from here.” 

Lydgate felt miserably jarred. Instead of 
that critical outpouring for which he had pre- 
pared himself with effort, here was the old 
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round to be gone through again. He could not 
bear it. With a quick change of countenance 
he rose and went out of the room. 

Perhaps if he had been strong enough to per- 
sist in his determination to be the more because 
she was less, that evening might have had a bet- 
ter issue. If his energy could have borne down 
that check, he might still have wrought on Rosa- 
mond’s vision and will. We cannot be sure that 
any natures, however inflexible or peculiar, will 
resist this effect from a more massive being than 
their own. They may be taken by storm and 
for the moment converted, becoming part of the 
soul which enwraps them in the ardour of its 
movement. But poor Lydgate had a throbbing 
pain within him, and his energy had fallen short 
of its task. 

The beginning of mutual understanding and 
resolve seemed as far off as ever; nay, it seemed 
blocked out by the sense of unsuccessful effort. 
They lived on from day to day with their 
thoughts still apart, Lydgate going about what 
work he had in a mood of despair, and Rosamond 
feeling, with some justification, that he was be- 
having cruelly. It was of no use to say any- 
thing to Tertius ; but when Will Ladislaw 
came, she was determined to tell him everything. 
In spite of her general reticence, she needed 
some one who would recognize her wrongs. 



CHAPTER V 


To mercy, pity, peace, and love 
All pray m their distress. 

And to these virtues of delight, 

Return their thankfulness. 

For Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face; 

And Love, the human form divine ; 

And Peace, the human dress. 

William Blake: Songs of Innocence . 


S OME days later, Lydgate was riding to 
Lowick Manor, in consequence of a sum- 
mons from Dorothea. The summons had 
not been unexpected, since it had followed a 
letter from Mr. Bulstrode, in which he stated 
that he had resumed his arrangements for quit- 
ting Middlemarch, and must remind Lydgate 
of his previous communications about the Hospi- 
tal, to the purport of which he still adhered. It 
had been his duty, before taking further steps, 
to reopen the subject with Mrs. Casaubon, who 
now wished, as before, to discuss the question 
with Lydgate. “ Your views may possibly have 
undergone some change,” wrote Mr. Bulstrode; 
“ but, in that case also, it is desirable that you 
should lay them before her.” 

Dorothea awaited his arrival with eager in- 
terest. Though, in deference to her masculine 
advisers, she had refrained from what Sir J ames 
had called “ interfering in this Bulstrode busi- 
ness,” the hai’dship of Lydgate’s position was 
continually in her mind, and when Bulstrode ap- 
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plied to her again about the Hospital, she felt 
that the opportunity was come to her which she 
had been hindered from hastening. In her lux- 
urious home, wandering under the boughs of 
her own great trees, her thought w r as going out 
over the lot of others, and her emotions were im- 
prisoned. The idea of some active good within 
her reach “ haunted her like a passion,” and 
another’s need having once come to her as a dis- 
tinct image, preoccupied her desire with the 
yearning to give relief, and made her own ease 
tasteless. She was full of confident hope about 
this interview with Lydgate, never heeding what 
was said of his personal reserve; never heeding 
that she was a very young woman. Noth- 
ing could have seemed more irrelevant to 
Dorothea than insistence on her youth and 
sex when she was moved to show her human 
fellowship. 

As she sat waiting in the library, she could do 
nothing but live through again all the past 
scenes which had brought Lydgate into her 
memories. They all owed their significance to 
her marriage and its troubles — but no; there 
were two occasions in which the image of Lyd- 
gate had come painfully in connection with his 
wife and some one else. The pain had been 
allayed for Dorothea, but it had left in her an 
awakened conjecture as to what Lydgate’s 
marriage might be to him, a susceptibility to 
the slightest hint about Mrs. Lydgate. These 
thoughts were like a drama to her, and made 
her eyes bright, and gave an attitude of suspense 
to her whole frame, though she was only looking 
out from the brown library on to the turf and the 
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bright green buds which stood in relief against 
the dark evergreens. 

When Lydgate came in, she was almost 
shocked at the change in his face, which was 
strikingly perceptible to her who had not seen 
him for two months. It was not the change of 
emaciation, but that effect which even young 
faces will very soon show from the persistent 
presence of resentment and despondency. 
Her cordial look, when she put out her hand 
to him, softened his expression, but only with 
melancholy. 

“ I have wished very much to see you for a 
long while, Mr. Lydgate,” said Dorothea when 
they were seated opposite each other ; “ but I 
put off asking you to come until Mr. Bulstrode 
applied to me again about the Hospital. I know 
that the advantage of keeping the management 
of it separate from that of the Infirmary de- 
pends on you, or, at least, on the good which you 
are encouraged to hope for from having it under 
your control. And I am sure you will not refuse 
to tell me exactly what you think.” 

“ You want to decide whether you should give 
a generous support to the Hospital,” said Lyd- 
gate. “ I cannot conscientiously advise you to 
do it in dependence on any activity of mine. I 
may be obliged to leave the town.” 

He spoke curtly, feeling the ache of despair 
as to his being able to carry out any purpose that 
Rosamond had set her mind against. 

“ Not because there is no one to believe in 
you? ” said Dorothea, pouring out her words in 
clearness from a full heart. “ I know the un- 
happy mistakes about you. I knew them from 
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the first moment to be mistakes. Y ou have never 
done anything vile. You would not do any- 
thing dishonourable.” 

It was the first assurance of belief in him that 
had fallen on Lydgate’s ears. He drew a deep 
breath, and said, “ Thank you.” He could say 
no more : it was something very new and strange 
in his life that these few words of trust from a 
woman should be so much to him. 

“ I beseech you to tell me how everything 
was,” said Dorothea, fearlessly. “ I am sure 
that the truth would clear you.” 

Lydgate started up from his chair and went 
towards the window, forgetting where he was. 
He had so often gone over in his mind the pos- 
sibility of explaining everything without ag- 
gravating appearances that would tell, perhaps 
unfairly, against Bulstrode, and had so often de- 
cided against it — he had so often said to him- 
self that his assertions would not change people’s 
impressions — that Dorothea’s words sounded 
like a temptation to do something which in his 
soberness he had pronounced to be unreasonable. 

“ Tell me, pray,” said Dorothea, with simple 
earnestness; “ then we can consult together. It 
is wicked to let people think evil of any one 
falsely, when it can be hindered.” 

Lydgate turned, remembering where he was, 
and saw Dorothea’s face looking up at him with 
a sweet trustful gravity. The presence of a 
noble nature, generous in its wishes, ardent in its 
charity, changes the lights for us: we begin to 
see things again in their larger, quieter masses, 
and to believe that we too can be seen and judged 
in the wholeness of our character. That influ- 
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ence was beginning to act on Lydgate, who had 
for many days been seeing all life as one who is 
dragged and struggling amid the throng. He 
sat down again, and felt that he was recovering 
his old self in the consciousness that he was with 
one who believed in it. 

“ I don’t want,” he said, “ to bear hard on 
Bulstrode, who has lent me money of which I 
was in need — though I would rather have gone 
without it now. He is hunted down and miser- 
able, and has only a poor thread of life in him. 
But I should like to tell you everything. It will 
be a comfort to me to speak where belief has' 
gone beforehand, and where I shall not seem to 
be offering assertions of my own honesty. You 
will feel what is fair to another, as you feel what 
is fair to me.” 

“ Do trust me,” said Dorothea ; “ I will not 
repeat anything without your leave. But at the 
very least, I could say that you have made all the 
circumstances clear to me, and that I know you 
are not in any way guilty. Mr. Farebrother 
would believe me, and my uncle, and Sir James 
Chettam. Nay, there are persons in Middle- 
march to whom I could go ; although they don’t 
know much of me, they would believe me. They 
would know that I could have no other motive 
than truth and justice. I would take any pains 
to clear you. I have very little to do. There is 
nothing better that I can do in the world.” 

Dorothea’s voice, as she made this childlike 
picture of what she would do, might have been 
almost taken as a proof that she could do it 
effectively. The searching tenderness of hex- 
woman’s tones seemed made for a defence 
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against ready accusers. Lydgate did not stay to 
think that she was Quixotic: he gave himself 
up, for the first time in his life, to the exquisite 
sense of leaning entirely on a generous sympa- 
thy, without any check of proud reserve. And 
he told her everything, from the time when, 
under the pressure of his difficulties, he unwill- 
ingly made his first application to Bulstrode ; 
gradually; in the relief of speaking, getting into 
a more thorough utterance of what had gone on 
in his mind — entering fully into the fact that 
his treatment of the patient was opposed to the 
dominant practice, into his doubts at the last, 
his ideal of medical duty, and his uneasy con- 
sciousness that the acceptance of the money had 
made some difference in his private inclination 
and professional behaviour, though not in his 
fulfilment of any publicly recognized obligation. 

“ It has come to my knowledge since,” he 
added, “ that Hawley sent some one to examine 
the housekeeper at Stone Court, and she said 
that she gave the patient all the opium in the 
phial I left, as well as a good deal of brandy. 
But that would not have been opposed to ordi- 
nary prescriptions, even of first-rate men. The 
suspicions against me had no hold there : they 
are grounded on the knowledge that I took 
money, that Bulstrode had strong motives for 
wishing the man to die, and that he gave me the 
money as a bribe to concur in some malpractices 
or other against the patient, — that in any case 
I accepted a bribe to hold my tongue. They are 
just the suspicions that cling the most obsti- 
nately, because they lie in people’s inclination 
and can never be disproved. How my orders 
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came to be disobeyed is a question to which I 
don’t know the answer. It is still possible that 
Bulstrode was innocent of any criminal inten- 
tion, — even possible that he had nothing to do 
with the disobedience, and merely abstained from 
mentioning it. But all that has nothing to do 
with the public belief. It is one of those cases 
on which a man is condemned on the ground of 
his character, — it is believed that he has com- 
mitted a crime in some undefined way, because 
he had the motive for doing it; and Bulstrode’s 
character has enveloped me, because I took his 
money. I am simply blighted, — like a dam- 
aged ear of corn, — the business is done and 
can’t be undone.” 

“ Oh, it is hard,” said Dorothea. “ I under- 
stand the difficulty there is in your vindicating 
yourself. And that all this should have, come to 
you who had meant to lead a higher life than 
the common, and to find out better ways — I 
cannot bear to rest in this as unchangeable. I 
know you meant that. I remember what you 
said to me when you first spoke to me about the 
Hospital. There is no sorrow I have thought 
more about than that, — to love what is great, 
and try to reach it, and yet to fail.” 

“Yes,” said Lydgate, feeling that here he had 
found room for the full meaning of his grief. 
“ I had some ambition. I meant everything to 
be different with me. I thought I had more 
strength and mastery. But the most terrible 
obstacles are such as nobody can see except 
oneself.” 

“ Suppose,” said Dorothea, meditatively, — 
“ suppose we kept on the Hospital according to 
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the present plan, and you stayed here though 
only with the friendship and support of a few, 
the evil feeling towards you would gradually die 
out; there would come opportunities in which 
people would be forced to acknowledge that they 
had been unjust to you, because they would see 
that your purposes were pure. You may still 
win a great fame like the Louis and Laennec I 
have heard you speak of, and we shall all be 
proud of you,” she ended, with a smile. 

“ That might do if I had my old trust in my- 
self,” said Lydgate, mournfully. “ Nothing 
galls me more than the notion of turning round 
and running away before this slander, leaving it 
unchecked behind me. Still, I can’t ask any one 
to put a great deal of money into a plan which 
depends on me.” 

“ It would be quite worth my while,” said 
Dorothea simply. “ Only think. I am very 
uncomfortable with my money, because they tell 
me I have too little for any great scheme of the 
sort I like best, and yet I have too much. I don’t 
know what to do. I have seven hundred a-year 
of my own fortune, and nineteen hundred a-year 
that Mr. Casaubon left me, and between three 
and four thousand of ready money in the bank. 
I wished to raise money and pay it off gradually 
out of my income which I don’t want, to buy 
land with and found a village which should be a 
school of industry; but Sir James and my uncle 
have convinced me that the risk would be too 
great. So you see that what I should most re- 
joice at would be to have something good to 
do with my money: I should like it to make 
other people’s lives better to them. It makes 
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me very uneasy — coming all to me who don’t 
want it.” 

A smile broke through the gloom of Lydgate’s 
face. The childlike grave-eyed earnestness with 
which Dorothea said all this was irresistible — 
blent into an adorable whole w r ith her ready un- 
derstanding of high experience. ( Of lower ex- 
perience such as plays a great part in the world, 
poor Mrs. Casaubon had a very blurred short- 
sighted knowledge, little helped by her imagi- 
nation.) But she took the smile as encourage- 
ment of her plan. 

“ I think you see now that you spoke too 
scrupulously,” she said, in a tone of persuasion. 
“ The Hospital would be one good ; and making 
your life quite whole and well again would be 
another.” 

Lydgate’s smile had died away. “ You have 
the goodness as well as the money to do all that, 
if it could be done,” he said. “ But — ” 

He hesitated a little while, looking vaguely 
towards the window ; and she sat in silent expec- 
tation. At last he turned towards her and said 
impetuously, — 

“ Why should I not tell you? — you know 
what sort of bond marriage is. You will under- 
stand everything/’ 

Dorothea felt her heart beginning to beat 
faster. Had he that sorrow too? But she 
feared to say any word, and he went on im- 
mediately. 

“ It is impossible for me now to do anything 
— to take any step without considering my 
wife’s happiness. The thing that I might like 
to do if I were alone, is become impossible to me. 

VOL. XI — 0 
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I can’t see her miserable. She married me with- 
out knowing what she was going into, and it 
might have been better for her if she had not 
married me.” 

“ I know, I know, — you could not give her 
pain, if you were not obliged to do it,” said 
Dorothea, with keen memory of her own 
life. 

“And she has set her mind against staying. 
She wishes to go. The troubles she has had here 
have wearied her,” said Lydgate, breaking off 
again, lest he should say too much. 

“ But when she saw the good that might come 
of staying — ” said Dorothea, remonstrantlv, 
looking at Lydgate as if he had forgotten the 
reasons which had just been considered. He did 
not speak immediately. 

“ She would not see it,” he said at last, curtly, 
feeling at first that this statement must do with- 
out explanation. “ And, indeed, I have lost all 
spirit about carrying on my life here.” He 
paused a moment and then, following the im- 
pulse to let Dorothea see deeper into the diffi- 
culty of his life, he said, “ The fact is, this trouble 
has come upon her confusedly. We have not 
been able to speak to each other about it. I am 
not sure what is in her mind about it : she may 
fear that I have really done something base. It 
is my fault; I ought to be more open. But I 
have been suffering cruelly.” 

“ May I go and see her? ” said Dorothea, 
eagerly. “ Would she accept my sympathy? I 
would tell her that you have not been blamable 
before any one’s judgment but your own. I 
would tell her that you shall be cleared in every 
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fair mind. I would cheer her heart. Will you 
ask her if I may go to see her? I did see her 
once.” 

“ I am sure you may,” said Lydgate, seizing 
the proposition with some hope. “ She would feel 
honoured — cheered, I think, by the proof that 
you at least have some respect for me. I will not 
speak to her about your coming, — that she may 
not connect it with my wishes at all. I know very 
well that I ought not to have left anything to be 
told her by others, but — ” 

He broke off, and there was a moment’s 
silence. Dorothea refrained from saying what 
was in her mind, — how well she knew that there 
might be invisible barriers to speech between 
husband and wife. This was a point on which 
even sympathy might make a wound. She re- 
turned to the more outward aspect of Lydgate’s 
position, saying cheerfully, — 

“ And if Mrs. Lydgate knew that there were 
friends who would believe in you and support 
you, she might then be glad that you should 
stay in your place and recover your hopes — and 
do what you meant to do. Perhaps then you 
would see that it was right to agree with what 
I proposed about your continuing at the Hos- 
pital. Surely you would, if you still have faith 
in it as a means of making your knowledge 
useful? ” 

Lydgate did not answer, and she saw that he 
was debating with himself. 

“ You need not decide immediately,” she said, 
gently. “ A few days hence it will be early 
enough for me to send my answer to Mr. Bul- 
strode.” 
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Lydgate still waited, but at last turned to 
speak in his most decisive tones. 

“No; I prefer that there should be no inter- 
val left for wavering. I am no longer sui’e 
enough of myself — I mean of what it would be 
possible for me to do under the changed circum- 
stances of my life. It would be dishonourable to 
let others engage themselves to anything serious 
in dependence on me. I might be obliged to go 
away after all; I see little chance of anything 
else. The whole thing is too problematic; I 
cannot consent to be the cause of your goodness 
being wasted. No — let the new Hospital be 
joined with the old Infirmary, and everything go 
on as it might have done if I had never come; I 
have kept a valuable register since I have been 
there; I shall send it to a man who will make 
use of it,” he ended bitterly. “ I can think of 
nothing for a long while but getting an income.” 

“It hurts me very much to hear you speak so 
hopelessly,” said Dorothea.” “ It would be a 
happiness to your friends, who believe in your 
future, in your power to do great things, if you 
would let them save you from that. Think how 
much money I have; it would be like taking a 
burden from me if you took some of it every 
year till you got free from this fettering want of 
income. Why should not people do these things ? 
It is so difficult to make shares at all even. This 
is one way.” 

“ God bless you, Mrs. Casaubon! ” said Lyd- 
gate, rising as if with the same impulse that made 
his words energetic, and resting his arm on the 
^>ack of the great leather chair he had been sit- 
y n 'g in. “ It is good that you should have such 
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feelings. But I am not the man who ought to 
allow himself to benefit by them. I have not 
given guarantees enough. I must not at least 
sink into the degradation of being pensioned for 
work that I never achieved. It is very clear to 
me that I must not count on anything else than 
getting away from Middlemarch as soon as I can 
manage it. I should not be able for a long while, 
at the very best, to get an income here, and — 
and it is easier to make necessary changes in a 
new place. I must do as other men do, and 
think what will please the world and bring in 
money; look for a little opening in the London 
crowd, and push myself ; set up in a watering- 
place, or go to some southern town where there 
are plenty of idle English, and get myself 
puffed, — that is the sort of shell I must creep 
into and try to keep my soul alive in.” 

“Now that is not brave,” said Dorothea, — 

“ to give up the fight.” 

“ No, it is not brave,” said Lydgate, “ but if a 
man is afraid of creeping paralysis? ” Then, in 
another tone, “ Yet you have made a great dif- 
ference in my courage by believing in me. 
Everything seems more bearable since I have 
talked to you ; and if you can clear me in a few 
other minds, especially in Farebrother’s, I shall * 
be deeply grateful. The point I wish you not to 
mention is the fact of disobedience to my orders. 
That would soon get distorted. After all, there 
is no evidence for me but people’s opinion of me 
beforehand. You can only repeat my own 
report of myself,” 

“ Mr. Farebrother will believe — others will 
believe,” said Dorothea. “ I can say of you what 
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will make it stupidity to suppose that you would 
be bribed to do a wickedness.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Lydgate, with some- 
thing like a groan in his voice. “ I have not 
taken a bribe yet. But there is a pale shade of 
bribery which is sometimes called prosperity. 
You will do me another great kindness, then, 
and come to see my wife? ” 

“ Yes, I will. I remember how pretty she is,” 
said Dorothea, into whose mind every impression 
about Rosamond had cut deep. “ I hope she 
will like me.” 

As Lydgate rode away, he thought, “ This 
young creature has a heart large enough for the 
Virgin Mary. She evidently thinks nothing of 
her own future, and would pledge away half her 
income at once, as if she wanted nothing for her- 
self but a chair to sit in from which she can look 
down with those clear eyes at the poor mortals 
who pray to her. She seems to have what I never 
saw in any woman before — a fountain of 
friendship towards men — a man can make a 
friend of her. Casaubon must have raised some 
heroic hallucination in her. I wonder if she 
could have any other sort of passion for a man? 
Ladislaw? — there was certainly an unusual 
feeling between them. And Casaubon must 
-have had a notion of it. Well — her love might 
help a man more than her money.” 

Dorothea on her side had immediately formed 
a plan of relieving Lydgate from his obligation 
to Bulstrode, which she felt sure was a part, 
though small, of the galling pressure he had to 
bear. She sat down at once under the inspira- 
tion of their interview, and wrote a brief note, 
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in which she pleaded that she had more claim 
than Mr. Bulstrode had to the satisfaction of 
providing the money which had been serviceable 
to Lydgate — that it would be unkind in Lyd- 
gate not to grant her the position of being his 
helper in this small matter, the favour being en- 
tirely to her who had so little that was plainly 
marked out for her to do with her superfluous 
money. He might call her a creditor or by any 
other name if it did but imply that he granted 
her request. She enclosed a check for a thou- 
sand pounds, and determined to take the letter 
with her the next day when she went to see 
Rosamond. 


CHAPTER VI 


And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot. 

To mark the full-fraught man and best indued 
"With some suspicion. 

Henry V. 

T HE next day Lydgate had to go to Brass- 
ing, and told Rosamond that he should be 
away until the evening. Of late she had 
never gone beyond her own house and garden, 
except to church, and once to see her papa, to 
whom she said, “ If Tertius goes away, you will 
help us to move, will you not, papa? I suppose 
we shall have very little money. I am sure I 
hope some one will help us.” And Mr. Vincy 
had said, “ Yes, child, I don’t mind a hundred 
or two. I can see the end of that.” With these 
exceptions she had sat at home in languid melan- 
choly and suspense, fixing her mind on Will 
Ladislaw’s coming as the one point of hope and 
interest, and associating this with some new ur- 
gency on Lydgate to make immediate arrange- 
ments for leaving Middlemarch and going to 
London, till she felt assured that the coming 
would be a potent cause of the going, without at 
all seeing how. This way of establishing se- 
quences is too common to be fairly regarded as 
a peculiar folly in Rosamond. And it is pre- 
cisely this sort of sequence which causes the 
greatest shock when it is sundered: for to see 
how an effect may be produced is often to see 
possible missings and checks ; but to see nothing 
except the desirable causey and close upon it the 
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desirable effect, rids us of doubt and makes our 
minds strongly intuitive. That was the process 
going on in poor Rosamond, while she arranged 
all objects around her with the same nicety as 
ever, only with more slowness — or sat down to 
the piano, meaning to play, and then desist- 
ing, yet lingering on the music stool with her 
white fingers suspended on the wooden front, 
and looking before her in dreamy ennui. Her 
melancholy had become so marked that Lydgate 
felt a strange timidity before it, as a perpetual 
silent reproach, and the strong man, mastered 
by his keen sensibilities towards this fair fragile 
creature whose life he seemed somehow to have 
bruised, shrank from her look, and sometimes 
started at her approach, fear of her and fear for 
her rushing in only the more forcibly after it had 
been momentarily expelled by exasperation. 

But this morning Rosamond descended from 
her room upstairs — where she sometimes sat the 
whole day when Lydgate was out — equipped 
for a walk in the town. She had a letter to 
post, — a letter addressed to Mr. Ladislaw and 
written with charming discretion, but intended 
to hasten his arrival by a hint of trouble. The 
.servant-maid, their sole house-servant now, no- 
ticed her coming downstairs in her walking- 
dress, and thought “ there never did anybody 
look so pretty in a bonnet, poor thing.” 

Meanwhile Dorothea’s mind was filled with 
her project of going to Rosamond, and with 
the many thoughts, both of the past and the 
probable future, which gathered round the idea 
of that visit. Until yesterday when Lydgate 
had opened to her a glimpse of £iome trouble in 
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his married life, the image of Mrs. Lydgate had 
always been associated for her with that of Will 
Ladislaw. Even in her most uneasy moments 
— even when she had been agitated by Mrs. 
Cadwallader’s painfully graphic report of gos- 
sip — her effort, nay, her strongest impulsive 
prompting, had been towards the vindication 
of Will from any sullying surmises; and when, 
in her meeting with him afterwards, she had at 
first interpreted his words as a probable allusion 
to a feeling towards Mrs. Lydgate which he was 
determined to cut himself off from indulging, 
she had had a quick, sad, excusing vision of the 
charm there might be in his constant opportuni- 
ties of companionship with that fair creature, 
who most likely shared his other tastes as she 
evidently did his delight in music. But there 
had followed his parting words — the few pas- 
sionate words in which he had implied that she 
herself was the object of whom his love held 
him in dread, that it was his love for her only 
which he was resolved not to declare but to carry 
away into banishment. From the time of that 
parting, Dorothea, believing in Will’s love for 
her, believing with a pi’oud delight in his delicate 
sense of honour and his determination that no 
one should impeach him justly, felt her heart 
quite at rest as to the regard he might have for 
Mrs. Lydgate. She was sure that the regard 
was blameless. 

There are natures in which, if they love us, 
we are conscious of having a sort of baptism 
and consecration : they bind us over to recti- 
tude and purity by their pure belief about us; 
and our sins become that worst kind of sacrilege 
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which tears down the invisible altar of trust. 
“ If you are not good, none is good ” — those 
little words may give a terrific meaning to re- 
sponsibility, may hold a vitriolic intensity for 
remorse. 

Dorothea’s nature was of that kind : her own 
passionate faults lay along the easily counted 
open channels of her ardent character ; and 
while she was full of pity for the visible mis- 
takes of others, she had not yet any material 
within her experience for. subtle constructions 
and suspicions of hidden wrong. But that sim- 
plicity of hers, holding up an ideal for others 
in her believing conception of them, was one of 
the great powers of her womanhood. And it 
had from the first acted strongly on Will Ladis- 
law. He felt, when he parted from her, that 
the brief words by which he had tried to convey 
to her his feeling about herself and the division 
which her fortune made between them, would 
only .profit by their brevity when Dorothea had 
to interpret them; he felt that in her mind he 
had found his highest estimate. 

4md he was right there. In the months 
* since their parting Dorothea had felt a deli- 
cious though sad repose in their relation to each 
other, as one which was inwardly whole and 
without blemish. She had an active force of 
antagonism within her, when the antagonism 
turned on the defence either of plans or persons 
that she believed in; and the wrongs which she 
felt that Will had received from her husband, 
and the external conditions which to others were 
grounds for slighting him, only gave the more 
tenacity to her affection and admiring judg- 
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ment. And now with the disclosures about Bul- 
strode had come another fact affecting Will’s 
social position, which roused afresh Dorothea’s 
inward resistance to what was said about him in 
that part of her world which lay within park 
palings. 

“Young Ladislaw the grandson of a thiev- 
ing Jew pawnbroker ” was a phrase which had 
entered emphatically into the dialogues about 
the Bulstrode business, at Lowick, Tipton, and 
Freshitt, and was a worse kind of placard on 
poor Will’s back than the “ Italian with white 
mice.” Upright Sir James Chettam was con- 
vinced that his own satisfaction was righteous 
when he thought with some complacency that 
here was an added league to that mountainous 
distance between Ladislaw and Dorothea, which 
enabled him to dismiss any anxiety in that direc- 
tion as too absurd. And perhaps there had been 
some pleasure in pointing Mr. Brooke’s atten- 
tion to this ugly bit of Ladislaw’s genealogy, 
as a fresh candle for him to see his own folly 
by. Dorothea had observed the animus with 
which Will’s part in the painful story had been 
recalled more than once; but she had uttered 
no word, being checked now, as she had not been 
formerly in speaking of Will, by the conscious- 
ness of a deeper relation between them which 
must always remain in consecrated secrecy. But 
her silence shrouded her resistant emotion into 
a more thorough glow; and this misfortune in 
Will’s lot which, it seemed, others were wishing 
to fling at his back as an opprobrium, only gave 
something more of enthusiasm to her clinging 
thought. 
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She entertained no visions of their ever com- 
ing into nearer union, and yet she had taken 
no posture of renunciation. She had accepted 
her whole relation to Will very simply as part 
of her marriage sorrows, and would have thought 
it very sinful in her to keep up an inward wail 
because she was not completely happy, being 
rather disposed to dwell on the superfluities of 
her lot. She could bear that the chief pleasures 
of her tenderness should lie in memory, and the 
idea of marriage came to her solely as a repul- 
sive proposition from some suitor of whom she 
at present knew nothing, but whose merits, as 
seen by her friends, would be a source of tor- 
ment to her: “ Somebody who will manage your 
property for you, my dear,” was Mr. Brooke’s 
attractive suggestion of suitable characteristics. 
“ I should like to manage it myself, if I knew 
what to do with it,” said Dorothea. No — she 
adhered to her declaration that she would never 
be married again, and in the long valley of her 
life which looked so flat and empty of way- 
marks, guidance would come as she walked 
along the road, and saw her fellow-passengers 
by the way. 

This habitual state of feeling about Will 
Ladislaw had been strong in all her waking 
hours since she had proposed to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Lydgate, making a sort of background 
against which she saw Rosamond’s figure pre- 
sented to her without hindrances to her interest 
and compassion. There was evidently some 
mental separation, some barrier to complete 
confidence which had arisen between this wife 
and the husband who had yet made her happi- 
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ness a law to him. That was a trouble which 
no third person must directly touch. But Doro- 
thea thought with deep pity of the loneliness 
which must have come upon Rosamond from the 
suspicions cast on her husband ; and there would 
surely be help in the manifestation of respect 
for Lydgate and sympathy with her. 

“ I shall talk to her about her husband,” 
thought Dorothea, as she was being driven 
towards the town. The clear spring morning, 
the scent of the moist earth, the fresh leaves 
just showing their creased-up wealth of green- 
ery from out their half-opened sheaths, seemed 
part* of the cheerfulness she was feeling from 
a long conversation with Mr. Farebrother, who 
had joyfully accepted the justifying explana- 
tion of Lydgate’s conduct. “ I shall take Mrs. 
Lydgate good news, and perhaps she will like 
to talk to me and make a friend of me.” 

Dorothea had another errand in Lowick Gate: 
it was about a new fine-toned bell for the school- 
house, and as she had to get out of her carriage 
very near to Lydgate’s, she walked thither across 
the street, having told the coachman to wait for 
some packages. The street door was open, and 
the servant was taking the opportunity of look- 
ing out at the carriage which was pausing within 
sight when it became apparent to her that the 
lady who “ belonged to it ” was coming towards 
her. 

“ Is Mrs. Lydgate at home? ’’ said Dorothea. 

“I’m not sure, my lady; I ’ll see, if you ’ll 
please to walk in,” said Martha, a little confused 
on the score of her kitchen apron, but collected 
enough to be sure that “ mum ” was not the 
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right title for this queenly young widow with a 
carriage and pair. “ Will you please to walk 
in, and 1 11 go and see.” 

“ Say that I am Mrs. Casaubon,” said Doro- 
thea, as Martha moved forward intending to 
show her into the drawing-room and then to 
go upstairs to see if Rosamond had returned 
from her walk. 

They crossed the broader part of the entrance- 
hall, and turned up the passage which led to the 
garden. The drawing-room door was unlatched, 
and Martha, pushing it without looking into the 
room, waited for Mrs. Casaubon to enter and 
then turned away, the door having swung open 
and swung back again without noise. 

Dorothea had less of outward vision than 
usual this morning, being filled with images of 
things as they had been and were going to be. 
She found herself on the other side of the door 
without seeing anything remarkable, but im- 
mediately she heard a voice speaking in low 
tones which startled her as with a sense of 
dreaming in daylight, and advancing uncon- 
sciously a step or two beyond the projecting 
slab of a book-case, she saw, in the terrible 
illumination of a certainty which filled up all 
outlines, something which made her pause 
motionless, without self-possession enough to 
speak. 

Seated with his back towards her on a sofa 
which stood against the wall on a line with the 
door by which she had entered, she saw Will 
Ladislaw: close by him, and turned towards 
him with a flushed tearfulness which gave a 
new brilliancy to her face, sat Rosamond, her 
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bonnet hanging back, while Will leaning 
towards her clasped both her upraised hands 
in his and spoke with low-toned fervour. 

Rosamond in her agitated absorption had not 
noticed the silently advancing -figure; but when 
Dorothea, after the first immeasurable instant 
of this' vision, moved confusedly backward and 
found herself impeded by some piece of furni- 
ture, Rosamond was suddenly aware of her 
presence, and with a spasmodic movement 
snatched away her hands and rose, looking at 
Dorothea, who was necessarily arx-ested. Will 
Ladislaw, starting up, looked round also, and 
meeting Dorothea’s eyes with a new lightning 
in them, seemed changing to marble. But she 
immediately turned them away from him to 
Rosamond, and said in a firm voice, — 

“ Excuse me, Mrs. Lydgate, the servant did 
not know that you were here. I called to de- 
liver an important letter for Mr. Lydgate, which 
I wished to put into your own hands.” 

She laid down the letter on the small table 
which had checked her retreat, and then includ- 
ing Rosamond and Will in one distant glance 
and bow, she went quickly out of the room, 
meeting in the passage the surprised Martha, 
who said she was sorry the mistress was not 
at home, and then showed the strange lady 
out with an inward reflection that grand 
people were probably more impatient than 
others. 

Dorothea walked across the street with her 
most elastic step, and was quickly in her car- 
riage again. 

“ Drive on to Freshitt Hall,” she said to the 
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coachman, and any one looking at her might 
have thought that though she was paler than 
usual she was never animated by a more self- 
possessed energy. And that was really her ex- 
perience. It was as if she had drunk a great 
draught of scorn that stimulated her beyond the 
susceptibility to other feelings. She had seen 
something so far below her belief, that her emo- 
tions rushed back from it and made an excited 
throng without an object. She needed some- 
thing active to turn her excitement out upon. 
She felt power to walk and work for a day, 
without meat or drink. And she would carry 
out the purpose with which she had started in 
the morning, of going to Freshitt and Tipton 
to tell Sir James and her uncle all that she 
wished them to know about Lydgate, whose 
married loneliness under his trial now presented 
itself to her with new significance, and made 
her more ardent in readiness to be his champion. 
She had never felt anything like this triumph- 
ant power of indignation in the struggle of her 
married life, in which there had always been a 
quickly subduing pang; and she took it as a 
sign of new strength. 

“ Dodo, how very bright your eyes are! ” said 
Celia, when Sir James was gone out of the 
room. “ And you don’t see anything you look 
at, Arthur or anything. You are going to do 
something uncomfortable, I know. Is it all 
about Mr. Lydgate, or has something else hap- 
pened? ” Celia had been used to watch her 
sister with expectation. 

“ Yes, dear, a great many things have hap- 
pened,” said Dodo, in her full tones. 
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“ I wonder what,” said Celia, folding her arms 
cosily and leaning forward upon them. 

“ Oh, all the troubles of all people on the face 
of the earth,” said Dorothea, lifting her arms 
to the back of her head. 

“ Dear me, Dodo, are you going to have a 
scheme for them? ” said Celia, a little uneasy 
at this Hamlet-like raving. 

But Sir James came in again, ready to ac- 
company Dorothea to the Grange, and she fin- 
ished her expedition well, not swerving in her 
resolution until she descended at her own door. 


CHAPTER VII 


“ Would it were yesterday and I i’ the grave. 

With her sweet faith above for monument.” 

R OSAMOND and Will stood motionless, 
— they did not know how long, — he 
looking towards the spot where Doro- 
thea had stood, and she looking towards him 
with doubt. It seemed an endless time to Rosa- 
mond, in whose inmost soul there was hardly 
so much annoyance as gratification from what 
had just happened. Shallow natures dream of 
an easy sway over the emotions of others, trust- 
ing implicitly in their own petty magic to turn 
the deepest streams, and confident, by pretty 
gestures and remarks, of making the thing that 
is not as though it were. She knew that Will 
had received a severe blow, but she had been 
little used to imagining other people’s states of 
mind except as a material cut into shape by her 
own wishes ; and she believed in her own power 
to soothe or subdue. Even Tertius, that most 
perverse of men, was always subdued in the 
long-run : events had been obstinate, but still 
Rosamond would have said now, as she did be- 
fore her marriage, that she never gave up what 
she had set her mind on. 

She put out her arm and laid the tips of her 
fingers on Will’s coat-sleeve. 

“ Don’t touch me! ” he said, with an utter- 
ance like the cut of a lash, darting from her, 
and changing from pink to white and back 
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again, as if his whole frame were tingling with 
the pain of the sting. He wheeled round to the 
other side of the room and stood opposite to 
her, with the tips of his fingers in his pockets 
and his head thrown back, looking fiercely not 
at Rosamond but at a point a few inches away 
from her. 

She was keenly offended, but the signs she 
made of this were such as only Lydgate was 
used to interpret. She became suddenly quiet 
and seated herself, untying her hanging bonnet 
and laying it down with her shawl. Her little 
hands which she folded before her were very 
cold. 

It would have been safer for Will in the first 
instance to have taken up his hat and gone 
away; but he had felt no impulse to do this; 
on the contrary, he had a horrible inclination to 
stay and shatter Rosamond with his anger. It 
seemed as impossible to bear the fatality she had 
drawn down on him without venting his fury 
as it would be to a panther to bear the javelin- 
wound without springing and biting. And yet 
— how could he tell a woman that he was ready 
to curse her? He was fuming under a repres- 
sive law which he was forced to acknowledge: 
he was dangerously poised, and Rosamond’s 
voice now brought the decisive vibration. In 
flute-like tones of sarcasm she said, — 

“ You can easily go after Mrs. Casaubon and 
explain your preference.” 

“ Go after her! ” he burst out, with a sharp 
edge in his voice. “Do you think she would 
turn to look at me, or value any word I ever 
uttered to her again at more than a dirty feather? 
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— Explain! How can a man explain at the 
expense of a woman? ” 

“You can tell her what you please,” said 
Rosamond with more tremor. 

“ Do you suppose she would like me better 
for sacrificing you? She is not a woman to be 
flattered because I made myself despicable, — 
to believe that I must be true to her because I 
was a dastard to you.” 

He began to move about with the restlessness 
of a wild animal that sees prey but cannot reach 
it. Presently he burst out again, — 

“ I had no hope before — not much — of any- 
thing better to come. But I had one certainty, 

— that she believed in me. Whatever people 
had said or done about me, she believed in me. 

— That ’s gone! She ’ll never again think me 
anything but a paltry pretence, — too nice to 
take heaven except upon flattering conditions, 
and yet selling myself for any devil’s change 
by the sly. She ’ll think of me as an incarnate 
insult to her, from the first moment we — ” 

Will stopped as if he had found himself 
grasping something that must not be thrown 
and shattered. He found another vent for his 
rage by snatching up Rosamond’s words again, 
as if they were reptiles to be throttled and 
flung off. 

“ Explain ! Tell a man to explain how he 
dropped into hell! Explain my preference! I 
never had a preference for her, any. more than 
I have a preference for breathing. No other 
woman exists by the side of her. I would rather 
touch her hand if it were dead, than I would 
touch any other woman’s living.” 
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Rosamond, while these poisoned weapons were 
being hurled at her, was almost losing the sense 
of her identity, and seemed to be waking into 
some new terrible existence. She had no sense 
of chill resolute repulsion, of reticent self -justi- 
fication such as she had known under Lydgate’s 
most stormy displeasure : all her sensibility was 
turned into a bewildering novelty of pain; she 
felt a new terrified recoil under a lash never 
experienced before. What another nature felt 
in opposition to her own was being burnt and 
bitten into her consciousness. When Will had 
ceased to speak she had become an image of 
sickened misery: her lips were pale, and her 
eyes had a tearless dismay in them. If it had 
been Tertius who stood opposite to her, that 
look of misery would have been a pang to him, 
and he would have sunk by her side to comfort 
her, with that strong-armed comfort which she 
had often held very cheap. 

Let it be forgiven to Will that he had no such 
movement of pity. He had felt no bond before- 
hand to this woman who had spoiled the ideal 
treasure of his life, and he held himself blame- 
less. He knew that he was cruel, but he had 
no relenting in him yet. 

After he had done speaking, he still moved 
about, half in absence of mind, and Rosamond 
sat perfectly still. At length Will, seeming to 
bethink himself, took up his hat, yet stood some 
moments irresolute. He had spoken to her in 
a way that made a phrase of common politeness 
difficult to utter; and yet, now that he had 
come to the point of going away from her with- 
out further speech, he shrank from it as a 
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brutality; he felt cheeked arid stultified in his 
anger. He walked towards the mantel-piece 
' and leaned his arm on it, and waited in silence 
for — he hardly knew what. The vindictive 
fire was still burning in him, and he could utter 
no word of retractation ; but it was neverthe- 
less in his mind that having come back to this 
hearth where he had enjoyed a caressing friend- 
ship he had found calamity seated there, — he 
had had suddenly revealed to him a trouble that 
lay outside the home as well as within it. And 
what seemed a foreboding was pressing upon 
him as with slow pincers : that his life might 
come to be enslaved by this helpless woman who 
had thrown herself upon him in the dreary sad- 
ness of her heart. But he was in gloomy rebel- 
lion against the fact that his quick apprehen- 
siveness foreshadowed to him, and when his eyes 
fell on Rosamond’s blighted face it seemed to 
him that he was the more pitiable of the two; 
for pain must enter into its glorified life of 
memory before it can turn into compassion. 

And so they remained for many minutes, 
opposite each other, far apart, in silence; Will’s 
face still possessed by a mute rage, and Rosa- 
mond’s by a mute misery. The poor thing had 
no force to fling out any passion in return; the 
terrible collapse of the illusion towards which 
all her hope had been strained was a stroke 
which had too thoroughly shaken her : her little 
world was in ruins, and she felt herself totter- 
ing in the midst as a lonely bewildered 
consciousness. 

Will wished that she would speak and bring 
some mitigating shadow across his own cruel 
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speech, which seemed to stand staring at them 
both in mockery of any attempt at revived 
fellowship. But she said nothing, and at last 
with a desperate effort over himself, he asked, 
“ Shall I come in and see Lydgate this 
evening? ” 

“ If you like,” Rosamond answered, just 
audibly. 

And then Will went out of the house, Martha 
never knowing that he had been in. 

After he was gone, Rosamond tried to get up 
from her seat, but fell back fainting. When 
she came to herself again, she felt too ill to make 
the exertion of rising to ring the bell, and she 
remained helpless until the girl, surprised at her 
long absence, thought for the first time of look- 
ing for her in all the downstairs rooms. Rosa- 
mond said that she had felt suddenly sick and 
faint, and wanted to be helped upstairs. When 
there she threw herself on the bed with her 
clothes on, and lay in apparent torpor, as she 
had done once before on a memorable day of 
grief. 

Lydgate came home earlier than he had ex- 
pected, about half -past five, and found her there. 
The perception that she was ill threw every other 
thought into the background. When he felt 
her pulse, her eyes rested on him with more 
persistence than they had done for a long while, 
as if she felt some content that he was there. 
He perceived the difference in a moment, and 
seating himself by her put his arm gently under 
her, and bending over her said, “ My poor Rosa- 
mond! has something agitated you? ” Cling- 
ing to him she fell into hysterical sobbings and 
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cries, and for the next hour he did nothing but 
soothe and tend her. He imagined that Doro- 
thea had been to see her, and that all this effect 
on her nervous system, which evidently involved 
some new turning towards himself, was due to 
the excitement of the new impressions which 
that visit had raised. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Now, I saw in my dream, that just as they had ended their talk, 
they drew ni»h to a very miry slough, that was in the midst of the 
plain; and they, being heedless, did both fall suddenly into the bog. 
The name of the slough was Despond. — Bunyan. 

W HEN Rosamond was quiet, and Lyd- 
gate had left her, hoping that she 
might soon sleep under the effect of 
an anodyne, he went into the drawing-room to 
fetch a book which he had left there, meaning 
to spend the evening in his work-room, and he 
saw on the table Dorothea’s letter addressed to 
him. He had not ventured to ask Rosamond 
if Mrs. Casaubon had called, but the reading 
of this letter assured him of the fact, for Doro- 
thea mentioned that it was to be carried by 
herself. 

When Will Ladislaw came in a little later, 
Lydgate met him with a surprise which made 
it clear that he had not been told of the earlier 
visit, and Will could not say, “ Did not Mrs. 
Lydgate tell you that I came this morning? ” 

“ Poor Rosamond is ill,” Lydgate added im- 
mediately on his greeting. 

“ Not seriously, I hope,” said Will. 

“ No — only a slight nervous shock — the 
effect of some agitation. She has been over- 
wrought lately. The truth is, Ladislaw, I am 
an unlucky devil. We have gone through sev- 
eral rounds of purgatory since you left, and 
I have lately got on to a worse ledge of it than 
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ever. I suppose you are only just come down 
— you look rather battered — you have not been 
long enough in the town to hear anything? ” 

“ I travelled all night and got to the White 
Hart at eight o’clock this morning. I have 
been shutting myself up and resting,” said Will, 
feeling himself a sneak, but seeing no alternative 
to this evasion. 

And then he heard Lydgate’s account of the 
troubles which Rosamond had already depicted 
to him in her way. She had not mentioned the 
fact of Will’s name being connected with the 
public story — this detail not immediately affect- 
ing her — and he now heard it for the first time. 

“ I thought it better to tell you that your 
name is mixed up with the disclosures,” said 
Lydgate, who could understand better than 
most men how Ladislaw might be stung by the 
revelation. “You will be sure to hear it as 
soon as you turn out into the town. I suppose 
it is true that Raffles spoke to you.” 

“ Yes,” said Will, sardonically. “ I shall be 
fortunate if gossip does not make me the most 
disreputable person in the whole affair. I should 
think the latest version must be, that I plotted 
with Raffles to murder Bulstrode, and ran away 
from Middlemarch for the purpose.” 

He was thinking “ Here is a new ring in the 
sound of my name to recommend it in her hear- 
ing; however — what does it signify now?” 

But he said nothing of Bulstrode’s offer to 
him. Will was very open and careless about his 
personal affairs, but it was among the more ex- 
quisite touches in nature’s modelling of him that 
he had a delicate generosity which warned him 
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into reticence here. He shrank from saying that 
he had rejected Bulstrode’s money, in the mo- 
ment when he was learning that it was Lydgate’s 
misfortune to have accepted it. 

Lydgate too was reticent in the midst of his 
confidence. He made no allusion to Rosamond’s 
feeling under their trouble, and of Dorothea he 
only said, “ Mrs. Casaubon has been the one per- 
son to come forward and say that she had no 
belief in any of the suspicions against me.” Ob- 
serving a change in Will’s face, he avoided any 
further mention of her, feeling himself too igno- 
rant of their relation to each other not to fear that 
his words might have some hidden painful bear- 
ing on it. And it occurred to him that Dorothea 
was the real cause of the present visit to Middle- 
march. 

The two men were pitying each other, but it 
was only Will who guessed the extent of his 
companion’s trouble. When Lydgate spoke 
with desperate resignation of going to settle in 
London, and said with a faint smile, “We shall 
have you again, old fellow,” Will felt inexpress- 
ibly mournful, and said nothing. Rosamond had 
that morning entreated him to urge this step on 
Lydgate; and it seemed to him as if he were be- 
holding in a magic panorama a future where he 
himself was sliding into that pleasureless yield- 
ing to the small solicitations of circumstance, 
which is a commoner history of perdition than 
any single momentous bargain. 

We are on a perilous margin when we begin 
to look passively at our future selves, and see our 
own figures led with dull consent into insipid 
misdoing and shabby achievement. Poor Lvd- 
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gate was inwardly groaning on that margin, and 
will was arriving at it. It seemed to him this 
evening as if the cruelty of his outburst to Rosa- 
mond had made an obligation for him, and he 
dreaded the obligation : he dreaded Lydgate’s 
unsuspecting good-will : he dreaded his own dis- 
taste for his spoiled life, which would leave him 
in motiveless levity. 



CHAPTER IX 


Stern lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 

Wordsworth: Ode to Duty. 

W HEN Dorothea had seen Mr. Fare- 
brother in the morning, she had prom- 
ised to go and dine at the parsonage on 
her return from Freshitt. There was a frequent 
interchange of visits between her and the Fare- 
brother family, which enabled her to say that she 
was not at all lonely at the Manor, and to resist 
for the present the severe prescription of a lady 
companion. When she reached home and re- 
membered her engagement, she was glad of it; 
and finding that she had still an hour before she 
could dress for dinner, she walked straight to 
the schoolhouse and entered into a conversation 
with the master and mistress about the new bell, 
giving eager attention to their small details and 
repetitions, and getting up a dramatic sense that 
her life was very busy. She paused on her way 
hack to talk to old Master Bunney who was 
putting in some garden-seeds, and discoursed 
wisely with that rural sage about the crops that 
would make the most return on a perch of 
ground, and the result of sixty years’ experi- 
ence as to soils, — namely, that if your soil was 
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pretty mellow it would do, but if there came wet, 
wet, wet to make it all of a mummy, why then — 

Finding that the social spirit had beguiled 
her into being rather late, she dressed hastily and 
went over to the parsonage rather earlier than 
was necessary. That house was never dull, Mr. 
Farebrother, like another White of Selbome, 
having continually something new to tell of his 
inarticulate guests and proteges, whom he was 
teaching the boys not to torment; and he had 
just set up a pair of beautiful goats to be pets of 
the village in general, and to walk at large as 
sacred animals. The evening went by cheerfully 
till after tea, Dorothea talking more than usual 
and dilating with Mr. Farebrother on the possi- 
ble histories of creatures that converse compen- 
diously with their antennas, and for aught we 
know may hold reformed parliaments; when 
suddenly some inarticulate little sounds were 
heard which called everybody’s attention. 

“ Henrietta Noble,” said Mrs. Farebrother, 
seeing her small sister moving about the 
furniture-legs distressfully, “ what is the 
matter? ” 

“ I have lost my tortoise-shell lozenge-box. 
I fear the kitten has rolled it away,” said the 
tiny old lady, involuntarily continuing her 
beaver-like notes. 

“ Is it a great treasure, aunt? ” said Mr. Fare- 
brother, putting up his glasses and looking at 
the carpet. 

“ Mr. Ladislaw gave it me,” said Miss Noble. 
“ A German box, — very pretty; but if it falls 
1 it always spins away as far as it can.” 

“ Oh, if it is Ladislaw’s present,” said Mr. 
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Farebrother, in a deep tone of comprehension, 
getting up and hunting. The box was found 
at last under a chiffonier, and Miss Noble 
grasped it with delight, saying, “ It was under a 
fender the last time.” 

“ That is an affair of the heart with my aunt,” 
said Mr. Farebrother, smiling at Dorothea, as he 
reseated himself. 

“ If Henrietta Noble forms an attachment to 
any one, Mrs. Casaubon,” said his mother em- 
phatically, — “ she is like a dog, — she would 
take their shoes for a pillow and sleep the better.” 

“ Mr. Ladislaw’s shoes, I would,” said Hen- 
rietta Noble. 

Dorothea made an attempt at smiling in 
return. She was surprised and annoyed to find 
that her heart was palpitating violently, and thati 
it was quite useless to try after a recovery of her 
former animation. Alarmed at herself — fear- 
ing some further betrayal of a change so marked 
in its occasion, she rose and said in a low voice 
with undisguised anxiety, “ I must go ; I have 
overtired myself.” 

Mr. Farebrother, quick in perception, rose 
and said, “ It is true ; you must have half- 
exhausted yourself in talking about Lydgate. 
That sort of work tells upon one after the excite- 
ment is over.” 

He gave her his arm back to the Manor, but 
Dorothea did not attempt to speak, even when 
he said good-night. 

The limit of resistance was reached, and she 
‘had sunk back helpless within the clutch of ines- 
capable anguish. Dismissing Tantripp with a 
few faint words, she locked her door, and turning 
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away from it towards the vacant room, she 
pressed her hands hard on the top of her head, 
and moaned out, — 

“ Oh, I did love him! ” 

Then came the hour in which the waves of suf- 
fering shook her too thoroughly to leave any 
power of thought. She could only cry in loud 
whispers, between her sobs, after her lost belief 
which she had planted and kept alive from a very 
little seed since the days in Rome, — after her 
lost joy of clinging with silent love and faith 
to one who, misprized by others, was worthy in 
her thought, — after her lost woman’s pride of 
reigning in his memory, — after her sweet dim 
perspective of hope, that along some pathway 
they should meet with unchanged recognition 
and take up the backward years as a yesterday. 

In that hour she repeated what the merciful 
eyes of solitude have looked on for ages in the 
spiritual struggles of man, — she besought hard- 
ness and coldness and aching weariness to bring 
her relief from the mysterious incorporeal might 
of her anguish: she lay on the bare floor and let 
the night grow cold around her ; while her grand 
woman’s frame was shaken by sobs as if she had 
been a despairing child. 

There were two images, — two living forms 
that tore her heart in two, as if it had been the 
heart of a mother who seems to see her child di- 
vided by the sword, and presses one bleeding 
half to her breast while her gaze goes forth in 
agony towards the half which is carried away by 
the lying woman that has never known the 
mother’s pang. 

Here, with the nearness of an answering smile, 
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here within the vibrating bond of mutual speech, 
was the bright creature whom she had trusted, — 
who had come to her like the spirit of morning 
visiting the dim vault where she sat as the bride 
of a worn-out life; and now, with a full con- 
sciousness which had never awakened before, she 
stretched out her arms towards him and cried 
with bitter cries that their nearness was a parting 
vision : she discovered her passion to herself in 
the unshrinking utterance of despair. 

And there, aloof, yet persistently with her, 
moving wherever she moved, was the Will La- 
dislaw who was a changed belief exhausted of 
hope, a detected illusion, — no, a living man 
towards whom there could not yet struggle any 
wail of regretful pity, from the midst of scorn 
and indignation and jealous offended pride. 
The fire of Dorothea’s anger was not easily 
spent, and it flamed out in fitful returns of 
spurning reproach. Why had he come obtrud- 
ing his life into hers, hers that might have been 
whole enough without him? Why had he 
brought his cheap regard and his lip-born words 
to her who had nothing paltry to give in ex- 
change? He knew that he was, deluding her, — 
wished, in the very moment of farewell, to make 
her believe that he gave her the whole price of 
her heart, and knew that he had spent it half 
before. Why had he not stayed among the 
crowd of whom she asked nothing, — but only 
prayed that they might be less contemptible? 

But she lost energy at last even for her loud- 
whispered cries and moans : she subsided into 
helpless sobs, and on the cold floor she sobbed 
herself to sleep. 
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In the chill hours of the morning twilight, 
when all w r as dim around her, she awoke, — not 
with any amazed wondering where she was or 
what had happened, but with the clearest con- 
sciousness that she was looking into the eyes of 
sorrow. She rose, and wrapped warm things 
around her, and seated herself in a great chair 
where she had often watched before. She was 
vigorous enough to have borne that hard night 
without feeling ill in body, beyond some aching 
and fatigue; but she had waked to a new condi- 
tion: she felt as if her soul had been liberated 
from its terrible conflict; she was no longer 
wrestling with her grief , but could sit down with 
it as a lasting companion and make it a sharer 
in hft- thoughts. For now the thoughts came 
thickly. It was not in Dorothea’s nature, for 
longer than the duration of a paroxysm, to sit in 
the narrow cell of her calamity, in the besotted 
misery of a consciousness that only sees another’s 
lot as an accident of its own. 

She began now to live through that yesterday 
morning deliberately again, forcing herself to 
dwell on every detail and its possible meaning. 
Was she alone in that scene? Was it her event 
only? She forced herself to think of it as 
bound up with another woman’s life, — a woman 
towards whom she had set out with a longing 
to carry some clearness and comfort into her be- 
clouded youth. In her first outleap of jealous 
indignation and disgust, when quitting the hate- 
ful room, she had flung away all the mercy with 
which she had undertaken that visit. She had 
enveloped both Will and Rosamond in her burn- 
ing scorn, and it seemed to her as if Rosamond 
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were burned out of her sight forever. But that 
base prompting which makes a woman more 
cruel to a rival than to a faithless lover, could 
have no strength of recurrence in Dorothea when 
the dominant spirit of justice within her had once 
overcome the tumult and had once shown her the 
truer measure of things. All the active thought 
with which she had before been representing to 
herself the trials of Lydgate’s lot, and this young 
married union, which, like her own, seemed to 
have its hidden as well as evident troubles, — all 
this vivid sympathetic experience returned to 
her now as a power : it asserted itself as acquired 
knowledge asserts itself and will not let us see 
as we saw in the day of our ignorance. She 
said to her own irremediable grief, that it Should 
make her more helpful, instead of driving her 
back from effort. 

And what sort of crisis might not this be in 
three lives whose contact with hers laid an obli- 
gation on her as if they had been suppliants 
bearing the sacred branch? The objects of her 
rescue were not to be sought out by her fancy: 
they were chosen for her. She yearned towards 
the perfect Right, that it might make a throne 
within her, and rule her errant will. “ What 
should I do — how should I act now, this very 
day, if I could clutch my own pain, and compel 
it to silence, and think of those three? ” 

It had taken long for her to come to that ques- 
tion, and there was light piercing into the room. 
She opened her curtains, and looked out towards 
the bit of road that lay in view, with fields beyond 
outside the entrance-gates. On the road there 
was a man with a bundle on his back and a 
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woman carrying her baby; in the field she could 
see figures moving, — perhaps the shepherd with 
his dog. Far off in the bending sky was the 
pearly light ; and she felt the largeness of the 
world and the manifold wakings of men to labour 
and endurance. She was a part of that involun- 
tary, palpitating life, and could neither look out 
on it from her luxurious shelter as a mere specta- 
tor, nor hide her eyes in selfish complaining. 

What she would resolve to do that day did not 
yet seem quite clear, but something that she could 
achieve stirred her as with an approaching mur- 
mur which would soon gather distinctness. She 
took off the clothes which seemed to have some 
of the weariness of a hard watching in them, and 
began to make her toilet. Presently she rang for 
Tantripp, who came in her dressing-gown. 

“ Why, madam, you Ve never been in bed this 
blessed night,” burst out Tantripp, looking first 
at the bed and then at Dorothea’s face, which in 
spite of bathing had the pale cheeks and pink 
eyelids of a mater dolorosa. “ You ’ll kill your- 
self, you will. Anybody might think now you 
had a right to give yourself a little comfort.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, Tantripp,” said Doro- 
thea, smiling. “ I have slept; I am not ill. I 
shall be glad of a cup of coffee as soon as possi- 
ble. And I want you to bring me my new dress ; 
and most likely I shall want my new bonnet 
to-day.” 

“ They ’ve lain there a month and more ready 
for you, madam, and most thankful I shall be to 
see you with a couple o’ pounds’ worth less of 
crape,” said Tantripp, stooping to light the fire. 
“ There ’s a reason in mourning, as I ’ve always 
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said ; and three folds at the bottom of your skirt 
and a plain quilling in your bonnet — and if ever 
anybody looked like an angel, it ’s you in a net 
quilling — is what ’s consistent for a second year. 
At least, that ’s my thinking,” ended Tantripp, 
looking anxiously at the fire; “ and if anybody 
was to marry me flattering himself I should wear 
those hijeous weepers two years for him, he ’d 
be deceived by his own vanity, that ’s all.” 

“ The fire will do, my good Tan,” said Doro- 
thea, speaking as she used to do in the old Lau- 
sanne days, only with a very low voice ; “ get me 
the coffee.” 

She folded herself in the large chair, and 
leaned her head against it in fatigued quiescence, 
while Tantripp went away wondering at this 
strange contrariness in her young mistress, — 
that just the morning when she had more of a 
widow’s face than ever, she should have asked for 
her lighter mourning which she had waived be- 
fore. Tantripp would never have found the clew 
to this mystery. Dorothea wished to acknowl- 
edge that she had not the less an active life before 
her because she had buried a private joy ; and the 
tradition that fresh garments belonged to all 
initiation, haunting her mind, made her grasp 
after even that slight outward help towards calm 
resolve. For the resolve was not easy. 

Nevertheless at eleven o’clock she was walk- 
ing towards Middlemarch, having made up her 
mind that she would make as quietly and un- 
noticeably as possible her second attempt to see 
and save Rosamond. 



CHAPTER X 


Du Erde warst auch diese Nackt bestiindig, 

Und athmest neu erquickt zu meinen Filssen, 

Beginnest schon mit Lust mich zu uoigebeu, 

Du regst und riihrst ein kraftiges Besckliessen 
Zum kocksten Dasein immerfort zu streben. 

Faust: Theil. 

W HEN Dorothea was again at Lydgate’s 
door speaking to Martha, he was in the 
room close by with the door ajar, pre- 
paring to go out. He heard her voice, and im- 
mediately came to her. 

“ Do you think that Mrs. Lydgate can receive 
me this morning? ” she said, having reflected that 
it would be better to leave out all allusion to her 
previous visit. 

“I have no doubt she will,” said Lydgate, sup- 
pressing his thought about Dorothea’s looks, 
which were as much changed as Rosamond’s, 
“if you will be kind enough to come in and 
let me tell her that you are here. She has not 
been very well since you were here yesterday, 
but she is better this morning, and I think it 
is very likely that she will be cheered by seeing 
you again.” 

It was plain that Lydgate, as Dorothea had 
expected, knew nothing about the circumstances 
of her yesterday’s visit ; nay, he appeared to 
imagine that she had carried it out according to 
her intention. She had prepared a little note ask- 
ing Rosamond to see her, which she would have 
given to the servant if he had not been in the way. 
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but now she was in much anxiety as to the result 
of his announcement. 

After leading her into the drawing-room, he 
paused to take a letter from his pocket and put 
it into her hands, saying, “ I wrote this last night, 
and was going to carry it to Lowick in my ride. 
When one is grateful for something too good for 
common thanks, writing is less unsatisfactory 
than speech, — one does not at least hear how 
inadequate the words are.” 

Dorothea’s face brightened. “ It is I who 
have most to thank for, since you have let me take 
that place. You have consented? ” she said, sud- 
denly doubting. 

“ Yes, the check is going to Bulstrode to-day.” 

He said no more, but went upstairs to Rosa- 
mond, who had but lately finished dressing her- 
self, and sat languidly wondering what she should 
do next, her habitual industry in small things, 
even in the days of her sadness, prompting her 
to begin some kind of occupation, which she 
dragged through slowly or paused in from lack 
of interest. She looked ill, but had recovered her 
usual quietude of manner, and Lydgate had 
feared to disturb her by any questions. He 
had told her of Dorothea’s letter containing the 
check, and afterwards he had said, “ Ladislaw 
is come, Rosy; he sat with me last night; I dare 
say he will be here again to-day. I thought he 
looked rather battered and depressed.” And 
Rosamond had made no reply. 

Now, when he came up, he said to her, very 
gently, “ Rosy, dear, Mrs. Casaubon is come to 
see you again; you would like to see her, would 
you not? ” That she coloured and gave rather a 
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startled movement did not surprise him after the 
agitation produced by the interview yesterday, 
— a beneficent agitation, he thought, since it 
seemed to have made her turn to him again. 

Rosamond dared not say no. She dared not 
with a tone of her voice touch the facts of yester- 
day. Why had Mrs. Casaubon come again? 
The answer was a blank which Rosamond could 
only fill up with dread, for Will Ladislaw’s 
lacerating words had made every thought of 
Dorothea a fresh smart to her. Nevertheless, in 
her new humiliating uncertainty she dared do 
nothing but comply. She did not say yes, but 
she rose and let Lydgate put a light shawl over 
her shoulders, while he said, “ I am going out 
immediately.” Then something crossed her 
mind which prompted her to say, “ Pray tell 
Martha not to bring any one else into the draw- 
ing-room.” And Lydgate assented, thinking 
that he fully understood this wish. He led her 
down to the drawing-room door, and then 
turned away, observing to himself that he was 
rather a blundering husband to be dependent for 
his wife’s trust in him on the influence of 
another woman. 

Rosamond, wrapping her soft shawl around 
her as she walked towards Dorothea, was in- 
wardly wrapping her soul in cold reserve. Had 
Mrs. Casaubon come to say anything to her 
about Will? If so, it was a liberty that Rosa- 
mond resented; and she prepared hei’self to meet 
every word with polite impassibility. Will had 
bruised her pride too sorely for her to feel any 
compunction towards him and Dorothea : her 
own injury seemed much the greater. Dorothea 
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was not only the “ preferred ” woman, but had 
also a formidable advantage in being Lydgate’s 
benefactor; and to poor Rosamond’s pained con- 
fused vision it seemed that this Mrs. Casaubon 
— this woman who predominated in all things 
concerning her — must have come now with the 
sense of having the advantage, and with animosity 
prompting her to use it. Indeed, not Rosamond 
only, but any one else, knowing the outer facts 
of the case, and not the simple inspiration on 
which Dorothea acted, might well have wondered 
why she came. 

Looking like the lovely ghost of herself, her 
graceful slimness wrapped in her soft white 
shawl, the rounded infantine mouth and cheek 
inevitably suggesting mildness and innocence, 
Rosamond paused at three yards’ distance from 
her visitor and bowed. But Dorothea, who had 
taken off her gloves, from an impulse which she 
could never resist when she wanted a sense of 
freedom, came forward, and with her face full 
of a sad yet sweet openness, put out her hand. 
Rosamond could not avoid meeting her glance, 
could not avoid putting her small hand into 
Dorothea’s, which clasped it with gentle mother- 
liness ; and immediately a doubt of her own pre- 
possessions began to stir within her. Rosa- 
mond’s eye was quick for faces ; she saw that 
Mrs. Casaubon’s face looked pale and changed 
since yesterday, yet gentle, and like the firm 
softness of her hand. But Dorothea had counted 
a little too much on her own strength: the clear- 
ness and intensity of her mental action this morn- 
ing were the continuance of a nervous exaltation 
which made her frame as dangerously respon- 
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sive as a bit of finest Venetian crystal; and in 
looking at Rosamond, she suddenly found her 
heart swelling, and was unable to speak — all her 
effort was required to keep back tears. She suc- 
ceeded in that, and the emotion only passed over 
her face like the spirit of a sob; but it added 
to Rosamond’s impression that Mrs. Casaubon’s 
state of mind must be something quite different 
from what she had imagined. 

So they sat down without a word of preface 
on the two chairs that happened to be nearest, 
and happened also to be close together ; though 
Rosamond’s notion when she first bowed was 
that she should stay a long way off from 
Mrs. Casaubon. But she ceased thinking how 
anything would turn out, — merely wandering 
what would come. And Dorothea began to 
speak quite simply, gathering firmness as she 
went on. 

“ I had an errand yesterday which I did not 
finish ; that is why I am here again so soon. You 
will not think me too troublesome when I tell you 
that I came to talk to you about the injustice 
that has been shown towards Mr. Lydgate. It 
will cheer you — will it not? — to know a great 
deal about him, that he may not like to speak 
about himself just because it is his own vindica- 
tion and to his own honour. You will like to 
know that your husband has warm friends, who 
have not left off believing in his high character? 
You will let me speak of this without thinking 
that I take a liberty? ” 

The cordial, pleading tones which seemed to 
flow with generous heedlessness above all the 
facts which had filled Rosamond’s mind as 
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grounds of obstruction and hatred between her 
and this woman, came as soothingly as a warm 
stream over her shrinking fears. Of course Mrs. 
Casaubon had the facts in her mind, but she 
was not going to speak of anything connected 
with them. That relief was too great for Rosa- 
mond to feel much else at the moment. She an- 
swered prettily, in the new ease of her soul, — 

“ I know you have been very good. I shall 
like to hear anything you will say to me about 
Tertius.” 

“ The day before yesterday,” said Dorothea, 
“ when I had asked him to come to Lowick to 
give me his opinion on the affairs of the Hospital, 
he told me everything about his conduct and feel- 
ings in this sad event w r hich has made ignorant 
people cast suspicions on him. The reason he 
told me was because I was very bold and asked 
him. I believed that he had never acted dishon- 
ourably, and I begged him to tell me the history. 
He confessed to me that he had never told it be- 
fore, not even to you, because he had a great dis- 
like to say, ‘ I was not wrong,’ as if that were 
proof, when there are guilty people who will say 
so. The truth is, he knew nothing of this man 
Raffles, or that there were any bad secrets about 
him; and he thought that Mr. Bulstrode offered 
him the money because he repented, out of kind- 
ness, of having refused it before. All his anx- 
iety about his patient was to treat him rightly, 
and he was a little uncomfortable that the case 
did not end as he had expected; but he thought 
then and still thinks that there may have been 
no wrong in it on any one’s part. And I have 
told Mr. Farebrother, and Mr. Brooke, and Sir 
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James Chettam : they all believe in your hus- 
band. That will cheer you, will it not? That 
will give you courage? ” 

Dorothea’s face had become animated, and as 
it beamed on Rosamond very close to her, she felt 
something like bashful timidity before a supe- 
rior, in the presence of this self-forgetful ardour. 
She said, with blushing embarrassment, “ Thank 
you: you are very kind.” 

“ And he felt that he had been so wrong not 
to pour out everything about this to you. But 
you will forgive him. It was because he feels so 
much more about your own happiness than any- 
thing else, — he feels his life bound into one with 
yours, and it hurts him more than anything, that 
his misfortunes must hurt you. He could speak 
to me because I am an indifferent person. And 
then I asked him if I might come to see you; be- 
cause I felt so much for his trouble and yours. 
That is why I came yesterday, and why I am 
come to-day. Trouble is so hard to bear, is it 
not? — How can we live and think that any one 
has trouble — piercing trouble — and we could 
help them, and never try? ” 

Dorothea, completely swayed by the feeling 
that she was uttering, forgot everything but that 
she was speaking from out the heart of her own 
trial to Rosamond’s. The emotion had wrought 
itself more and more into her utterance, till the 
tones might have gone to one’s very marrow, like 
a low cry from some suffering creature in the 
darkness. And she had unconsciously laid her 
hand again on the little hand that she had pressed 
before. 

Rosamond, with an overmastering pang, as if 
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a wound within her had been probed, burst into 
hysterical crying as she had done the day before 
when she clung to her husband. Poor Dorothea 
was feeling a great wave of her own sorrow re- 
turning over her, — her thought being drawn to 
the possible share that Will Ladislaw might have 
in Rosamond’s mental tumult. She was begin- 
ning to fear that she should not be able to sup- 
press herself enough to the end of this meeting, 
and while her hand was still resting on Rosa- 
mond’s lap, though the hand underneath it was 
withdrawn, she was struggling against her own 
rising sobs. She tried to master herself with the 
thought that this might be a turning-point in 
three lives — not in her own; no, there the irrev- 
ocable had happened, but — - in those three lives 
which were touching hers with the solemn neigh- 
bourhood of danger and distress. The fragile 
creature who was crying close to her, — there 
might still be time to rescue her from the misery 
of false incompatible bonds; and this moment 
was unlike any other: she and Rosamond could 
never be together again with the same thrilling 
consciousness of yesterday within them both. 
She felt the relation between them to be peculiar 
enough to give her a peculiar influence, though 
she had no conception that the way in which her 
own feelings were involved was fully known to 
Mrs. Lydgate. 

It was a newer crisis in Rosamond’s experience 
than even Dorothea could imagine : she was 
under the first great shock that had shattered her 
dreamworld in which she had been easily confi- 
dent of herself and critical of others ; and this 
strange unexpected manifestation of feeling in 
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a woman whom she had approached with a 
shrinking aversion and dread, as one who must 
necessarily have a jealous hatred towards her, 
made her soul totter all the more with a sense that 
she had been walking in an unknown world which 
had just broken in upon her. 

When Rosamond’s convulsed throat was sub- 
siding into calm, and she withdrew the handker- 
chief with which she had been hiding her face, 
her eyes met Dorothea’s as helplessly as if they 
had been blue flowers. What was the use of 
thinking about behaviour after this crying? 
And Dorothea looked almost as childish, with 
the neglected trace of a silent tear. Pride was 
broken down between these two. 

“We were talking about your husband,” 
Dorothea said, with some timidity. “ I thought 
his looks were sadly changed with suffering the 
other day. I had not seen him for many weeks 
before. He said he had been feeling very lonely 
in his trial; but I think he would have borne 
it all better if he had been able to be quite 
open with you.” 

“ Tertius is so angry and impatient if I say 
anything,” said Rosamond, imagining that he 
had been complaining of her to Dorothea. “ He 
ought not to wonder that I object to speak to 
him on painful subjects.” 

“ It was himself he blamed for not speaking,” 
said Dorothea. “ What he said of you was, that 
he could not be happy in doing anything which 
made you unhappy, — that his marriage was of 
course a bond which must affect his choice about 
everything; and for that reason he refused my 
proposal that he should keep his position at the 
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Hospital, because that would bind him to stay 
in Middlemarch, and he would not undertake 
to do anything which would be painful to you. 
He could say that to me, because he knows that I 
had much trial in my marriage, from my hus- 
band’s illness, which hindered his plans and sad- 
dened him; and he knows that I have felt how 
hard it is to walk always in fear of hurting 
another who is tied to us.” 

Dorothea waited a little; she had discerned a 
faint pleasure stealing over Rosamond’s face. 
But there was no answer, and she went on, with 
a gathering tremor, “ Marriage is so unlike 
everything else. There is something even awful 
in the nearness it brings. Even if we loved some 
one else better than — than those we were mar- 
ried to, it would be no use ” — poor Dorothea, 
in her palpitating anxiety could only seize her 
language brokenly — “I mean, marriage drinks 
up all our power of giving or getting any 
blessedness in that sort of love. I know it may 
be very dear — but it murders our marriage — 
and then the marriage stays with us like a mur- 
der — and everything else is gone. And then 
our husband — if he loved and trusted us, and we 
have not helped him, but made a curse in his 
life — ” 

Her voice had sunk very low: there was a 
dread upon her of presuming too far, and of 
speaking as if she herself were perfection ad- 
dressing error. She was too much preoccupied 
with her own anxiety, to be aware that Rosa- 
mond was trembling too; and filled with the 
need to express pitying fellowship rather than 
rebuke, she put her hands on Rosamond’s and 
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said with more agitated rapidity, “ I know, I 
know that the feeling may be very dear — it has 
taken hold of us unawares — it is so hard, it 
may seem like death to part with it — and we 
are weak — I am weak — ” 

The waves of her own sorrow, from out of 
which she was struggling to save another, 
rushed over Dorothea with conquering force. 
She stopped in speechless agitation, not crying, 
but feeling as if she were being inwardly 
grappled. Her face had become of a deathlier 
paleness, her lips trembled, and she pressed her 
hands helplessly on the hands that lay under 
them. 

Rosamond, taken hold of by an emotion 
stronger than her own, — hurried along in a new 
movement which gave all things some new, aw- 
ful, undefined aspect, — could find no words, 
but involuntarily she put her lips to Dorothea’s 
forehead, which was very near her, and then for 
a minute the two women clasped each other as 
if they had been in a shipwreck. 

“ You are thinking what is not true,” said 
Rosamond, in an eager half-whisper, while she 
was still feeling Dorothea’s arms around her, — 
urged by a mysterious necessity to free herself 
from something that oppressed her as if it were 
blood-guiltiness. 

They moved apart, looking at each other. 

“ When you came in yesterday — it was not 
as you thought,” said Rosamond in the same 
tone. 

There was a movement of surprised attention 
in Dorothea. She expected a vindication of 
Rosamond herself. 

YOL. SI — 12 
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“ He was telling me how he loved another 
woman, that I might know he could never love 
me,” said Rosamond, getting more and more 
hurried as she went on. “ And now T I think he 
hates me because — because you mistook him 
yesterday. He says it is through me that you 
will think ill of him — think that he is a false per - 
son. But it shall not be through me. He has 
never had any love for me — I know he has not — 
he has always thought slightly of me. He said 
yesterday that no other woman existed for him 
beside you. The blame of what happened is en- 
tirely mine. He said he could never explain to 
you — because of me. He said you could never 
think well of him again. But now I have told 
you, and he cannot reproach me any more.” 

Rosamond had delivered her soul under im- 
pulses which she had not known before. She had 
begun her confession under the subduing influ- 
ence of Dorothea’s emotion ; and as she went on 
she had gathered the sense that she was repelling 
Will’s reproaches, which were still like a knife- 
wound within her. 

The revulsion of feeling in Dorotheh was too 
strong to be called joy. It was a tumult in 
which the terrible strain of the night and morn- 
ing made a resistant pain : she could only per- 
ceive that this would be joy when she had re- 
covered her power of feeling it. Her immediate 
consciousness was one of immense sympathy 
without check ; she cared for Rosamond without 
struggle now, and responded earnestly to her last 
words, — 

“ No, he cannot reproach you any more.” 

With her usual tendency to over-estimate the 
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good in others, she felt a great outgoing of her 
heart towards Rosamond, for the generous effort 
which had redeemed her from suffering, not 
counting that the effort was a reflex of her own 
energy. 

After they had been silent a little, she said, — 

“ You are not sorry that I came this morn- 
ing? ” 

“ No, you have been very good to me,” said 
Rosamond. “ I did not think that you would 
be so good. I was very unhappy. I am not 
happy now. Everything is so sad.” 

“ But better days will come. Your husband 
will be rightly valued. And he depends on you 
for comfort. He loves you best. The worst loss 
would be to lose that — and you have not lost 
it,” said Dorothea. 

She tried to thrust away the too overpowering 
thought of her own relief, lest she should fail to 
win some sign that Rosamond’s affection was 
yearning back towards her husband. 

“ Tertius did not find fault with me, then? ” 
said Rosamond, understanding now that Lyd- 
gate might have said anything to Mrs. Casau- 
bon, and that she certainly was different from 
other women. Perhaps there was a faint taste 
of jealousy in the question. A smile began to 
play over Dorothea’s face as she said, — 

“ No, indeed! How could you imagine it? ” 
But here the door opened, and Lydgate entered. 

“ I am come back in my quality of doctor,” he 
said. “ After I went away, I was haunted by 
two pale faces: Mrs. Casaubon looked as much 
in need of care as you, Rosy. And I thought 
that I had not done my duty in leaving you to- 
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gether; so when I had been to Coleman’s I came 
home again. I noticed that you were walking, 
Mrs. Casaubon, and the sky has changed — I 
think we may have rain. May I send some one 
to order your carriage to come for you? ” 

“ Oh, no! I am strong : I need the walk,” said 
Dorothea, rising with animation in her face. 
“ Mrs. Lydgate and I have chatted a great deal, 
and it is time for me to go. I have always been 
accused of being immoderate and saying too 
much.” 

She put out her hand to Rosamond, and they 
said an earnest, quiet good-by without kiss or 
other show of effusion : there had been between 
them too much serious emotion for them to use 
the signs of it superficially. 

As Lydgate took her to the door she said noth- 
ing of Rosamond, but told him of Mr. Fare- 
brother and the other friends who had listened 
with belief to his story. 

When he came back to Rosamond, she had al- 
ready thrown herself on the sofa, in resigned 
fatigue. 

“ Well, Rosy,” he said, standing over her, and 
touching her hair, “ what do you think of Mrs. 
Casaubon now you have seen so much of her? ” 

“ I think she must be better than any one,” 
said Rosamond, “ and she is very beautiful. If 
you go to talk to her so often, you will be more 
discontented with me than ever! ” 

Lydgate laughed at the “ so often.” “ But 
has she made you any less discontented with 
me?” 

“ I think she has,” said Rosamond, looking up 
in his face. “ How heavy your eyes are, Ter- 
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tius — and do push your hair back.” He lifted 
up his large white hand to obey her, and felt 
thankful for this little mark of interest in him. 
Poor Rosamond’s vagrant fancy had come back 
terribly scourged, — meek enough to nestle 
under the old despised shelter. And the shelter 
was still there : Lydgate had accepted his nar- 
rowed lot with sad resignation. He had chosen 
this fragile creature, and had taken the burden 
of her life upon his arms. He must walk as he 
could, carrying that burden pitifully. 



CHAPTER XI 


My grief lies onward and my joy behind. 

Shakespeare: Sonnets . 

E XILES notoriously feed much on hopes, 
and are unlikely to stay in banishment 
unless they are obliged. When Will La- 
dislaw exiled himself from Middlemarch he had 
placed no stronger obstacle to his return than his 
own resolve, which was by no means an iron bar- 
rier, but simply a state of mind liable to melt into 
a minuet with other states of mind, and to find 
itself bowing, smiling, and giving place with 
polite facility. As the months went on, it had 
seemed more and more difficult to him to say 
why he should not run down to Middlemarch — 
merely for the sake of hearing something about 
Dorothea; and if on such a flying visit he should 
chance by some strange coincidence to meet with 
her, there was no reason for him to be ashamed 
of having taken an innocent journey which he 
had beforehand supposed that he should not take. 
Since he was hopelessly divided from her, he 
might surely venture into her neighbourhood ; 
and as to the suspicious friends who kept a 
dragon watch over her, — their opinions seemed 
less and less important with time and change of 
air. 

And there had come a reason quite irrespec- 
tive of Dorothea, which seemed to make a jour- 
ney to Middlemarch a sort of philanthropic duty. 
Will had given a disinterested attention to an 
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intended settlement on a new plan in the Far 
West, and the need for funds in order to carry- 
out a good design had set him on debating with 
himself whether it would not be a laudable use to 
make of his claim on Bulstrode, to urge the ap- 
plication of that money which had been offered 
to himself as a means of carrying out a scheme 
likely to be largely beneficial. The question 
seemed a very dubious one to Will, and his re- 
pugnance to again entering into any relation 
with the banker might have made h i m dismiss 
it quickly, if there had not arisen in his 
imagination the probability that his judgment 
might be more safely determined by a visit to 
Middlemarch. 

That was the object which Will stated to 
himself as a reason for coming down. He had 
meant to confide in Lydgate, and discuss the 
money question with him, and he had meant to 
amuse himself for the few evenings of his stay 
by having a great deal of music and badinage 
with fair Rosamond, without neglecting his 
friends at Lowick Parsonage : — if the Parson- 
age was close to the Manor, that was no fault 
of his. He had neglected the Farebrothers be- 
fore his departure, from a proud resistance to 
the possible accusation of indirectly seeking in- 
terviews with Dorothea ; but hunger tames us, 
and Will had become very hungry for the vision 
of a certain form and the sound of a certain 
voice. Nothing had done instead, — not the 
opera, or the converse of zealous politicians, or 
the flattering reception (in dim comers) of his 
new hand in leading articles. 

Thus he had come down, foreseeing with con- 
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fidence how almost everything would be in his 
familiar little world ; fearing, indeed, that there 
would be no surprises in his visit. But he had 
found that humdrum world in a terribly dynamic 
condition, in which even badinage and lyrism 
had turned explosive ; and the first day of this 
visit had become the most fatal epoch of his life. 
The next morning he felt so harassed with the 
nightmare of consequences, — he dreaded so 
much the immediate issues before him, — that 
seeing while he breakfasted the arrival of the 
Riverston coach, he went out hurriedly and took 
his place on it, that he might be relieved, at least 
for a day, from the necessity of doing or saying 
anything in Middlemarch. Will Ladislaw was 
in one of those tangled crises which are com- 
moner in experience than one might imagine, 
from the shallow absoluteness of men’s judg- 
ments. He had found Lydgate, for wdiom he 
had the sincerest respect, under circumstances 
which claimed his thorough and frankly declared 
sympathy; and the reason why, in spite of that 
claim, it would have been better for Will to 
have avoided all further intimacy, or even con- 
tact, with Lydgate, was precisely of the kind 
to . make such a course appear impossible. To 
a creature of Will’s susceptible temperament, — 
without any neutral region of indifference in his 
nature, ready to turn everything that befell him 
into the collisions of a passionate drama, — the 
revelation that Rosamond had made her happi- 
ness in any way dependent on him was a diffi- 
culty which his outburst of rage towards her 
had immeasurably increased for him. He hated 
his own cruelty, and yet he dreaded to show the 
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fulness of his relenting: he must go to her 
again ; the friendship could not be put to a 
sudden end; and her unhappiness was a power 
which he dreaded. And all the while there was 
no more foretaste of enjoyment in the life before 
him than if his limbs had been lopped off and 
he was making his fresh start on crutches. In 
the night he had debated whether he should not 
get on the coach, not for Riverston, but for 
London, leaving a note to Lydgate which would 
give a makeshift reason for his retreat. But 
there were strong cords pulling him back from 
that abrupt departure : the blight on his hap- 
piness in thinking of Dorothea, the crushing of 
that chief hope which had remained in spite of 
the acknowledged necessity for renunciation, 
was too fresh a misery for him to resign him- 
self to it and go straightway into a distance 
which was also despair. 

Thus he did nothing more decided than taking 
the Riverston coach. He came back again by 
it while it was still daylight, having made up his 
mind that he must go to Lydgate’s that even- 
ing. The Rubicon, we know, was a very insig- 
nificant stream to look at; its significance lay 
entirely in certain invisible conditions. Will felt 
as if he were forced to cross his small boundary 
ditch, and what he saw beyond it was not em- 
pire, but discontented subjection. 

But it is given to us sometimes even in our 
every-day life to witness the saving influence of 
a noble nature, the divine efficacy of rescue that 
may lie in a self-subduing act of fellowship. If 
Dorothea, after her night’s anguish, had not 
taken that walk to Rosamond, — why, she per- 
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haps would have been a woman who gained a 
higher character for discretion, but it would cer- 
tainly not have been as well for those three who 
were on one hearth in Lydgate’s house at half- 
past seven that evening. 

Rosamond had been prepared for Will’s visit, 
and she received him with a languid coldness 
which Lydgate accounted for by her nervous 
exhaustion, of which he could not suppose that 
it had any relation to Will. And when she sat 
in silence bending over a bit of work, he inno- 
cently apologized for her in an indirect way by 
begging her to lean backward and rest. Will 
was miserable in the necessity for playing the 
part of a friend who was making his first ap- 
pearance and greeting to Rosamond, while his 
thoughts were busy about her feeling since that 
scene of yesterday, which seemed still inexorably 
to enclose them both, like the painful vision of 
a double madness. It happened that nothing 
called Lydgate out of the room; but when 
Rosamond poured out the tea, and Will came 
near to fetch it, she placed a tiny bit of folded 
paper in his saucer. He saw it, and secured it 
quickly, but as he went back to his inn he had 
no eagerness to unfold the paper. What Rosa- 
mond had written to him would probably deepen 
the painful impressions of the evening. Still, 
he opened and read it by his bed-candle. There 
were only these few words in her neatly flowing 
hand: — 

“ I have told Mrs. Casaubon. She is not under 
any mistake about you. I told her because she came 
to see me and was very kind. You will have nothing 
to reproach me with now. I shall not have made any 
difference to you.” 
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The effect of these words was not quite all 
gladness. As Will dwelt on them with excited 
imagination, he felt his cheeks and ears burning 
at the thought of what had occurred between 
Dorothea and Rosamond, — at the uncertainty 
how far Dorothea might still feel her dignity 
wounded in having an explanation of his con- 
duct offered to her. There might still ranain 
in her mind a changed association with him 
which made an irremediable difference, — a last- 
ing flaw. With active fancy he wrought him- 
self into a state of doubt little more easy than 
that of the man who was escaped from wreck 
by night and stands on unknown ground in the 
darkness. Until that wretched yesterday, — 
except the moment of vexation long ago in the 
very same room and in the very same presence, 
— all their vision, all their thought oi each 
other, had been as in a world apart, where the 
sunshine fell on tall white lilies, where no evil 
lurked, and no other soul entered. But now — 
would Dorothea meet him in that world again? 



CHAPTER XII 


And now good-morrow to our waking souls 
Which watch not one another out of fear; 

For love all love of other sights controls, 

And makes one little room, an everywhere. 

Dr. Donne. 

O N the second morning after Dorothea’s 
visit to Rosamond, she had had two 
nights of sound sleep, and had not only 
lost all traces of fatigue, but felt as if she had 
a great deal of superfluous strength, — that is 
to say, more strength than she could manage 
to concentrate on any occupation. The day 
before, she had taken long walks outside the 
grounds, and had paid two visits to the Parson- 
age; but she never in her life told any one the 
reason why she spent her time in that fruitless 
manner, and this morning she was rather angry 
with herself for her childish restlessness. To- 
day was to be spent quite differently. What 
was there to be done in the village? Oh dear! 
nothing. Everybody was well and had flannel ; 
nobody’s pig had died ; and it was Saturday 
morning, when there was a general scrubbing 
of floor and door-stones, and when it was use- 
less to go into the school. But there were vari- 
ous subjects that Dorothea was trying to get 
clear upon, and she resolved to throw herself 
energetically into the gravest of all. She sat 
down in the library before her particular little 
heap of books on political economy and kindred 
matters, out of which she was trying to get 
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light as to the best way of spending money so 
as not to injure one’s neighbours, or — what 
comes to the same thing — so as to do them the 
most good. Here was a weighty subject which, 
if she could but lay hold of it, would certainly 
keep her mind steady. Unhappily her mind 
slipped off it for a whole hour ; and at the end 
she found herself reading sentences twice over 
with an intense consciousness of many things, 
but not of any one thing contained in the text. 
This was hopeless. Should she order the car- 
riage and drive to Tipton? No; for some 
reason or other she preferred staying at Lowick. 
But her vagrant mind must be reduced to order: 
there was an art in self-discipline ; and she 
walked round and round the brown library con- 
sidering by what sort of manoeuvre she could 
arrest her wandering thoughts. Perhaps a mere 
task was the best means, — soiftething to which 
she must go doggedly. Was there not the 
geography of Asia Minor, in which her slack- 
ness had often been rebuked by Mr. Casaubon? 
She went to the cabinet of maps and unrolled 
one : this morning she might make herself finally 
sure that Paphlagonia was not on the Leva- 
tine coast, and fix her total darkness about the 
Chalybes firmly on the shores of the Euxine. 
A map w 7 as a fine thing to -study when you were 
disposed to think of something else, being made 
up of names that would turn into a chime if 
you w-ent back upon them. Dorothea set earn- 
estly to wnrk, bending close to her map, and 
uttering the names in an audible, subdued tone, 
which often got into a chime. She looked amus- 
ingly girlish after all her deep experience, — 
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nodding her head and marking the names off 
on her fingers, with a little pursing of her lip, 
and now and then breaking off to put her hands 
on each side of her face and say, “ Oh dear! oh 
dear! ” 

There was no reason why this should end any 
more than a merry-go-round ; but it was at last 
interrupted by the opening of the door and the 
announcement of Miss Noble. 

The little old lady, whose bonnet hardly 
reached Dorothea’s shoulder, was warmly wel- 
comed, but while her hand was being pressed 
she made many of her beaver-like noises, as if 
she had something difficult to say. 

“ Do sit down,” said Dorothea, rolling a chair 
forward. “ Am I wanted for anything? I shall 
be so glad if I can do anything.” 

“ I will not stay,” said Miss Noble, putting 
her hand into her small basket, and holding some 
article inside it nervously; “ I have left a friend 
in the churchyard.” She lapsed into her inar- 
ticulate sounds, and unconsciously drew forth 
the article which she was fingering. It was the 
tortoise-shell lozenge-box, and Dorothea felt the 
colour mounting to her cheeks. 

“ Mr. Ladislaw,” continued the timid little 
woman. “ He fears he has offended you, and 
has begged me to ask if you will see him for 
a few minutes.” 

Dorothea did not answer on the instant: it 
was crossing her mind that she could not receive 
' him in this library, where her husband’s pro- 
hibition seemed to dwell. She looked towards 
the window. Could she go out and meet him 
in the grounds? The sky was heavy, and the 
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trees had begun to shiver as at a coming storm. 
Besides, she shrank from going out to him. 

“ Do see him, Mrs. Casaubon,” said Miss 
Noble, pathetically; “ else I must go back and 
say No, and that will hurt him.” 

“ Yes, I will see him,” said Dorothea. “ Pray 
tell him to come.” 

What else was there to be done? There was 
nothing that she longed for at that moment 
except to see Will: the possibility of seeing 
him had thrust itself insistently between her 
and every other object; and yet she had a 
throbbing excitement like an alarm upon her, 
— a sense that she was doing something dar- 
ingly defiant for his sake. 

When the little lady had trotted away on her 
mission, Dorothea stood in the middle of the 
library Math her hands falling clasped before 
her, making no attempt to compose herself in 
an attitude of dignified unconsciousness. What 
she was least conscious of just then was her 
own body : she was thinking of what was likely 
to be in Will’s mind, and of the hard feelings 
that others had had about him. How could 
any duty bind her to hardness? Resistance to 
unjust dispraise had mingled with her feeling 
for him from the very first, and now in the 
rebound of her heart after her anguish the re- 
sistance was stronger than ever. “ If I love 
him too much it is because he has been used 
so ill : ” — there was a voice within her saying 
this to some imagined audience in the library, 
when the door was opened, and she saw Will 
before her. 

She did not move, and he came towards her 
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with more doubt and timidity in his face than 
she had ever seen before. He was in a state 
of uncertainty which made him afraid lest some 
look or word of his should condemn him to a 
new distance from her ; and Dorothea was afraid 
of her own emotion. She looked as if there were 
a spell upon her, keeping her motionless and 
hindering her from unclasping her hands, while 
some intense, grave yearning was imprisoned 
within her eyes. Seeing that she did not put 
out her hand as usual, Will paused a yard 
from her and said with embai’rassment, “ I am 
so grateful to you for seeing me.” 

“ I wanted to see you,” said Dorothea, having 
no other words at command. It did not occur 
to her to sit down, and Will did not give a 
cheerful interpretation to this queenly way of 
receiving him; but he went on to say what he 
had made up his mind to say. 

“ I fear you think me foolish and perhaps 
wrong for coming back so soon. I have been 
punished for my impatience. You know — 
every one knows now — a painful story about 
my parentage. I knew of it before I went 
away, and I always meant to tell you of it if 
— if we ever met again.” 

There was a slight movement in Dorothea, 
and she unclasped her hands, but immediately 
folded them over each other. 

“ But the affair is matter of gossip now,” 
Will continued. “ I wished you to know that 
something connected with it — something which 
happened before I went away, helped to bring 
me down here again. At least I thought it 
excused my coming. It was the idea of getting 
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Bulstrode to apply some money to a public 
purpose — some money which he had thought 
of giving me. Perhaps it is rather to Bul- 
strode’s credit that he privately offered me 
compensation for an old injury: he offered to 
give me a good income to make amends ; 
but I suppose you know the disagreeable 
story?” 

Will looked doubtfully at Dorothea, but his 
manner was gathering some of the defiant cour- 
age with which he always thought of this fact 
in his destiny. He added, “ You know that it 
must be altogether painful to me.” 

“Yes — yes — I . know,” said Dorothea, 
hastily. 

“ I did not choose to accept an income from 
such a source. I was sure that you would not 
think well of me if I did so,” said Will. Why 
should he mind saying anything of that sort 
to her now? She knew that he had avowed his 
love for her. “ I felt that — •” he broke off, 
nevertheless. 

“ You acted as I should have expected you 
to act,” said Dorothea, her face brightening and 
her head becoming a little more erect on its 
beautiful stem. 

“ I did not believe that you would let any 
circumstance of my birth create a prejudice in 
you against me, though it was sure to do so in 
others,” said Will, shaking his head backward 
in his old way, and looking with a grave appeal 
into her eyes. 

“ If it were a new hardship it would be a 
new reason for me to cling to you,” said Doro- 
thea, fervidly. “ Nothing could have changed 
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me but ” — her heart was swelling, and it was 
difficult to go on; she made a great effort over 
herself to say in a low tremulous voice, “ but 
thinking that you were different — not so good 
as I had believed you to be.” 

“ You are sure to believe me better than I 
am in everything but one,” said Will, giving 
way to his own feeling in the .evidence of hers. 
“ I mean, in my truth to you. When I thought 
you doubted of that, I did n’t care about any- 
thing that was left. I thought it was all over 
with me, and there was nothing to try for — 
only things to endure.” 

“ I don’t doubt you any longer,” said Doro- 
thea, putting out her hand; a vague fear for 
him impelling her unutterable affection. 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips 
with something like a sob. But he stood with 
his hat and gloves in the other hand, and might 
have done for the portrait of a Royalist. Still 
it was difficult to loose the hand, and Dorothea, 
withdrawing it in a confusion that distressed 
her, looked and moved away. 

“ See how dark the clouds have become, and 
how the trees are tossed,” she said, walking 
towards the window’, yet speaking and moving 
with only a dim sense of what she was doing. 

Will followed her at a little distance, and 
leaned against the tall back of a leather chair, 
on which he ventured now to lay his hat and 
gloves, and free himself from the intolerable 
durance of formality to which he had been for 
the first time condemned in Dorothea’s pres- 
ence. It must be confessed that he felt very 
happy at that moment leaning on the chair. He 
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was not much afraid of anything that she might 
feel now. 

They stood silent, not looking at each other, 
but looking at the evergreens which were being 
tossed, and were showing the pale underside of 
their leaves against the blackening sky. Will 
never enjoyed the prospect of a storm so much: 
it delivered him from the necessity of going 
away. Leaves and little branches were hurled 
about, and the thunder was getting nearer. The 
light was more and more sombre, but there came 
a flash of lightning which made them start and 
look at each other, and then smile. Dorothea 
began to say what she had been thinking of. 

“ That was a wrong thing for you to say, 
that you would have had nothing to try for. 
If we had lost our own chief good, other people’s 
good would remain, and that is worth trying 
for. Some can be happy. I seemed to see that 
more clearly than ever, when I was the most 
wretched. I can hardly think how I could have 
borne the trouble, if that feeling had not come 
to me to make strength.” 

“ You have never felt the sort of misery I 
felt,” said Will; “ the misery of knowing that 
you must despise me.” 

“ But I have felt worse — it was worse to 
think ill — ” Dorothea had begun impetuously, 
but broke off. 

Will coloured. He had the sense that what- 
ever she said was uttered in the vision of a fatal- 
ity that kept them apart. He was silent a mo- 
ment, and then said passionately, — 

“We may at least have the comfort of speak- 
ing to each other without disguise. Since I 
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must go away — since we must always be di- 
vided — you may think of me as one on the 
brink of the grave.” 

While he was speaking there came a vivid 
flash of lightning which lit each of them up for 
the other — and the light seemed to be the terror 
of a hopeless love. Dorothea darted instan- 
taneously from the window; Will followed her, 
seizing her hand with a spasmodic movement; 
and so they stood, with their hands clasped, like 
two children, looking out on the storm, while 
the thunder gave a tremendous crack and roll 
above them, and the rain began to pour down. 
Then they turned their faces towards each other, 
with the memory of his last words in them, and 
they did not loose each other’s hands. 

“ There is no hope for me,” said Will. 
“ Even if you loved me as well as I love you 
— even if I were everything to you — I shall 
most likely always be very poor : on a sober 
calculation, one can count on nothing but a 
creeping lot. It is impossible for us ever to 
belong to each other. It is- perhaps base of 
me to have asked for a word from you. I 
meant to go away into silence, but I have not 
been able to do what I meant.” 

“ Don’t be sorry,” said Dorothea, in her clear 
tender tones. “ I would rather share all the 
trouble of our parting.” 

Her lips trembled, and so did his. It was 
never known which lips were the first to move 
towards the other lips; but they kissed trem- 
blingly, and then they moved apart. 

The rain was dashing against the window- 
panes as if an angry spirit were within it, and 
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behind it was the great swoop of the wind; it 
was one of those moments in which both the 
busy and the idle pause with a certain awe. 

Dorothea sat down on the seat nearest to her, 
a long low ottoman in the middle of the room, 
and with her hands folded over each other on 
her lap, looked at the drear outer world. Will 
stood still an instant looking at her, then seated 
himself beside her, and laid his hand on hers, 
which turned itself upward to be clasped. They 
sat in that way without looking at each other, 
until the rain abated and began to fall in still- 
ness. Each had been full of thoughts which 
neither of them could begin to utter. 

But when the rain was quiet, Dorothea turned 
to look at Will. With passionate exclamation, 
as if some torture screw were threatening him, 
he started up and said, “ It is impossible! ” 

He went and leaned on the back of the 
chair again, and seemed to be battling with 
his own anger, while she looked towards him 
sadly. 

“ It is as fatal as a murder or any other horror 
that divides people,” he burst out again; “ it is 
more intolerable — to have our life maimed by 
petty accidents.” 

“ No — don’t say that — your life need not 
be maimed,” said Dorothea, gently. 

“ Yes, it must,” said Will, angrily. “ It is 
cruel of you to speak in that way — as if there 
were any comfort. You may see beyond the 
misery of it, but I don’t. It is unkind — it is 
throwing back my love for you as if it were a 
trifle, to speak in that way in the face of the 
fact. We can never be married.” 
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“ Some time — - we might,” said Dorothea, in 
a trembling voice. 

“ When? ” said Will, bitterly. “ What is the 
use of counting on any success of mine? It is 
a mere toss up whether I shall ever do more 
than keep myself decently, unless I choose to 
sell myself as a mere pen and a mouthpiece. 
I can see that clearly enough. I could not offer 
myself to any woman, even if she had no luxu- 
ries to renounce.” 

There was silence. Dorothea’s heart was full 
of something that she wanted to say, and yet 
the words were too difficult. She was wholly 
possessed by them: at that moment debate was 
mute within her. And it was very hard that 
she could not say what she wanted to say. Will 
was looking out of the window angrily. If he 
would have looked at her and not gone away 
from her side, she thought everything would 
have been easier. At last he turned, still rest- 
ing against the chair, and stretching his hand 
automatically towards his hat, said with a sort 
of exasperation, “ Good-by.” 

“Oh, I cannot bear it — my heart will 
break,” said Dorothea, starting from her seat, 
the flood of her young passion bearing down 
all the obstructions which had kept her silent 
— the great tears rising and falling in an in- 
stant: “I don’t mind about poverty — I hate 
my wealth.” 

In an instant Will was close to her and had 
his arms round her, but she drew her head 
back and held his away gently that she might 
go on speaking, her large tear-filled eyes look- 
ing at his very simply, while she said in a 
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sobbing childlike way, “ We could live quite 
well on my own fortune — it is too much — 
seven hundred a-year — I want so little — no 
new clothes — and I will learn what everything 
costs.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


Though it be songe of old and yonge, 

That I sholde be to blame, 

Theyrs be the charge, that spoke so large 
In hurtynge of my name. 

The Noi-browne Mayde . 

I T was just after the Lords had thrown out 
the Reform Bill: that explains how Mr. 
Cadwallader came to be walking on the 
slope of the lawn near the great conservatory 
at Freshitt Hall, holding the “ Times ” in his 
hands behind him, while he talked with a trout- 
fisher’s dispassionateness about the prospects of 
the country to Sir James Chettam. Mrs. Cad- 
wallader, the Dowager Lady Chettam, and Celia 
were sometimes seated on garden-chairs, some- 
times walking to meet little Arthur, who was 
being drawn in his chariot, and, as became the 
infantine Bouddha, was sheltered by his sacred 
umbrella with handsome silken fringe. 

The ladies also talked politics, though more 
fitfully. Mrs. Cadwallader was strong on the 
intended creation of peers : she had it for cer- 
tain from her cousin that Truberry had gone 
over to the other side entirely at the instigation 
of his wife, who had scented peerages in the air 
from the very first introduction of the Reform 
question, and would sign her soul away to take 
precedence of her younger sister, who had mar- 
ried a baronet. Lady Chettam thought that 
such conduct was very reprehensible, and re- 
membered that Mrs. Truberry’s mother was a 
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Miss Walsingham of Melspring. Celia con- 
fessed it was nicer to be “ Lady ” than “ Mrs.,” 
and that Dodo never minded about precedence 
if she could have her own way. Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader held that it was a poor satisfaction to take 
precedence when everybody about you knew that 
you had not a drop of good blood in your veins ; 
and Celia again, stopping to look at Arthur, 
said, “ It would be very nice, though, if he were 
a Viscount — and his lordship’s little tooth com- 
ing through ! He might have been, if James 
had been an Earl.” 

“ My dear Celia,” said the Dowager, “James’s 
title is worth far more than any new earldom. 
I never wished his father to be anything else 
than Sir James.” 

“ Oh, I only meant about Arthur’s little 
tooth,” said Celia, comfortably. “ But see, 
here is my uncle coming.” 

She tripped off to meet her uncle, while Sir 
James and Mr. Cadwallader came forward to 
make one group with the ladies. Celia had 
slipped her arm through her uncle’s, and he 
patted her hand with a rather melancholy 
“ Well, my dear! ” As they approached, it 
was evident that Mr. Brooke was looking de- 
jected, but this was fully accounted for by the 
state of politics ; and as he was shaking hands 
all round without more greeting than a “ Well, 
you ’re all here, you know,” the Rector said, 
laughingly, — 

“ Don’t take the throwing out of the Bill so 
much to heart, Brooke; you ’ve got all the riff- 
raff of the country on your side.” 

“ The Bill, eh? ah! ” said Mr. Brooke, with 
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a mild distractedness of manner. “ Thrown 
out, you know, eh? The Lords are going too 
far, though. They ’ll have to pull up. Sad 
news, you know. I mean, here at home — sad 
news. But you must not blame me, Chettam.” 

“ What is the matter?” said Sir James. “Not 
another gamekeeper shot, I hope? It ’s what I 
should expect, when a fellow like Trapping Bass 
is let off so easily.” 

“ Gamekeeper? No. Let us go in; I can tell 
you all in the house, you know,” said Mr. 
Brooke, nodding at the Cadwalladers, to show 
that he included them in his confidence. 

“ As to poachers like Trapping Bass, you 
know, Chettam,” he continued, as they were 
entering, “ when you are a magistrate, you ’ll 
not find it so easy to commit. Severity is all 
very well, but it ’s a great deal easier when 
you ’ve got somebody to do it for you. You 
have a soft place in your heart yourself, you 
know, — you ’re not a Draco, a Jeffreys, that 
sort of thing.” 

Mr. Brooke was evidently in a state of nerv- 
ous perturbation. When he had something 
painful to tell, it was usually his way to intro- 
duce it among a number of disjointed particu- 
lars, as if it were a medicine that would get a 
milder flavour by mixing. He continued his 
chat with Sir James about the poachers until 
they were all seated, and Mrs. Cadwallader, 
impatient of this drivelling, said, — 

“I’m dying to know the sad news. The 
gamekeeper is not shot: that is settled. What 
is it, then? ” 

“ Well, it ’s a very trying thing, you know,” 
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said Mr. Brooke. “ I ’m glad you and the 
Rector are here ; it ’s a family matter — but 
you will help us all to bear it, Cadwallader. 
I ’ve got to break it to you, my dear.” Here 
Mr. Brooke looked at Celia — “You ’ve no 
notion what it is, you know. And, Chettam, 
it will annoy you uncommonly — but, you see, 
you have not been able to hinder it, any more 
than I have. There ’s something singular in 
things : they come round, you know.” 

“ It must be about Dodo,” said Celia, who 
had been used to think of her sister as the dan- 
gerous part of the family machinery. She had 
seated herself on a low stool against her hus- 
band’s knee. 

“ For God’s sake let us hear what it is! ” said 
Sir James. 

“ Well, you know, Chettam, I could n’t help 
Casaubon’s will: it was a sort of will to make 
things worse.” 

“Exactly,” said Sir James, hastily. “ But 
what is worse? ” 

“ Dorothea is going to be married again, you 
know,” said Mr. Brooke, nodding towards Celia, 
who immediately looked up at her husband with 
a frightened glance, and put her hand on his 
knee. 

Sir James was almost white with anger, but 
he did not speak. 

“ Merciful heaven! ” said Mrs. Cadwallader. 
“ Not to young Ladislaw? ” 

Mr. Brooke nodded, saying, “ Yes; to Ladis- 
law,” and then fell into a prudential silence. 

“ You see, Humphrey! ” said Mrs. Cadwal- 
lader, waving her arm towards her husband. 
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“Another time you will admit that I have 
some foresight; or rather you will contradict 
me and be just as blind as ever. You supposed 
that the young gentleman was gone out of the 
country.” 

“ So he might be, and yet come back,” said 
the Rector, quietly. 

“ When did you learn this? ” said Sir James, 
not liking to hear any one else speak, though 
finding it difficult to speak himself. 

“ Yesterday,” said Mr. Brooke, meekly. “ I 
went to Lowick. Dorothea sent for me, you 
know. It had come about quite suddenly — 
neither of them had any idea two days ago — 
not any idea, you know. There ’s something 
singular in things. But Dorothea is quite de- 
termined — it is no use opposing. I put it 
strongly to her. I did my duty, Chettam. But 
she can act as she likes, you know.” 

“ It would have been better if I had called 
him out and shot him a year ago,” said Sir 
James, not from bloody-mindedness, but be- 
cause he needed something strong to say. 

“ Really, James, that would have been very 
disagreeable,” said Celia. 

“ Be reasonable, Chettam. Look at the affair 
more quietly,” said Mr. Cadwallader, sorry to 
see his good-natured friend so overmastered by 
anger. I 

“ That is not so very easy for a man of any 
dignity — with any sense of right — when the 
affair happens to be in his own family,” said 
Sir James, still in his white indignation. “ It 
is perfectly scandalous. If Ladislaw had had 
a spark of honour he would have gone out of 
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the country at once, and never shown his 
face in it again. However, I am not sur- 
prised. The day after Casaubon’s funeral I 
said what ought to be done. But I was not 
listened to.” 

“ You wanted what was impossible, you know, 
Chettam,” said Mr. Brooke. “ You wanted him 
shipped off. I told you Ladislaw was not to 
be done as we liked with: he had his ideas. He 
was a remarkable fellow — I always said he was 
a remarkable fellow.” 

“ Yes,” said Sir James, unable to repress a 
retort, “ it is rather a pity you formed that high 
opinion of him. We are indebted to that for 
bis being lodged in this neighbourhood. We 
are indebted to that for seeing, a woman like 
Dorothea degrading herself by marrying him.” 
Sir James made little stoppages between his 
clauses, the words not coming easily. “ A man 
so marked out by her husband’s will, that deli- 
cacy ought to have forbidden her from seeing 
him again — who takes her out of her proper 
rank — into poverty — has the. meanness to 
accept such a sacrifice — has always had an 
objectionable position — a bad origin — and, I 
believe, is a man of little principle and light 
character. That is my opinion,” Sir James 
ended emphatically, turning aside and crossing 
his leg. 

“ I pointed everything out to her,” said Mr. 
Brooke, apologetically — “I mean the poverty, 
and abandoning her position. I said, ‘ My dear, 
you don’t know what it is to live on seven hun- 
dred a-year, and have no carriage, and that kind 
of thing, and go amongst people who don’t 
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know who you are.’ I put it strongly to her. 
But I advise you to talk to Dorothea herself. 
The fact is, she has a dislike to Casaubon’s 
property. You will hear what she says, you 
know.” 

“ No — excuse me — I shall not,” said Sir 
James, with more coolness. “ I cannot bear to 
see her again; it is too painful. It hurts me 
too much that a woman like Dorothea should 
have done what is wrong.” 

“ Be just, Chettam,” said the easy, large- 
lipped Rector, who objected to all this unnec- 
essary discomfort. “ Mrs. Casaubon may be 
acting imprudently : she is giving up a fortune 
for the sake of a man, and we men have so poor 
an opinion of each other that we can hardly call 
a woman wise who does that. But I think you 
should not condemn it as a wrong action, in the 
strict sense of the word.” 

“ Yes, I do,” answered Sir James. “ I think 
that Dorothea commits a wrong action in marry- 
ing Ladislaw.” 

“ My dear fellow, we are rather apt to con- 
sider an act wrong because it is unpleasant to 
us,” said the Rector, quietly. Like many men 
who take life easily, he had the knack of saying 
a home truth occasionally to those who felt 
themselves virtuously out of temper. Sir James 
took out his handkerchief and began to bite the 
corner. 

“ It is very dreadful of Dodo, though,” said 
Celia, wishing to justify her husband. “ She 
said she never would marry again — not any- 
body at all.” 

“ I heard her say the same thing myself,” 
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said Lady Chettam, majestically, as if this were 
royal evidence. 

“ Oh, there is usually a silent exception in 
such cases,” said Mrs. Cadwallader. “ The only 
wonder to me is, that any of you are surprised. 
You did nothing to hinder it. If you would 
have had Lord Triton down here to woo her 
with his philanthropy, he might have carried 
her off before the year was over. There was 
no safety in anything else. Mr. Casaubon had 
prepared all this as beautifully as possible. He 
made himself disagreeable — or it pleased God 
to make him so — and then he dared her to 
contradict him. It ’s the way to make any 
trumpery tempting, to ticket it at a high price 
in that way.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean by wrong, 
Cadwallader,” said Sir James, still feeling a 
little stung, and turning round in his chair 
towards the Rector. “ He ’s not a man we can 
take into the family. At least, I must speak 
for myself,” he continued, carefully keeping his 
eyes off Mr. Brooke. “ I suppose others will 
find his society too pleasant to care about the 
propriety of the thing.” 

“Well, you know, Chettam,” said Mr. 
Brooke, good-humouredly, nursing his leg, “I 
can’t turn my back on Dorothea. I must be 
a father to her up to a certain point. I said, 
‘ My dear, I won’t refuse to give you away.’ 
I had spoken strongly before. But I can cut 
off the entail, you know. It will cost money 
and be troublesome; but I can do it, you 
know.” 

Mr. Brooke nodded at Sir James, and felt 
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that he was both showing his own force of reso- 
lution and propitiating what was just in the 
Baronet’s vexation. He had hit on a more in- 
genious mode of parrying than he was aware 
of. He had touched a motive of which Sir 
James was ashamed. The mass of his feeling 
about Dorothea’s marriage to Ladislaw was due 
partly to excusable prejudice, or even justifi- 
able opinion, partly to a jealous repugnance 
hai’dly less in Ladislaw’s case than in Casau- 
bon’s. He was convinced that the marriage was 
a fatal one for Dorothea. But amid that mass 
ran a vein of which he was too good and honour- 
able a man to like the avowal even to himself : 
it was undeniable that the union of the two 
estates — Tipton and Freshitt — lying charm- 
ingly within a ring-fence, was a prospect that 
flattered him for his son and heir. Hence when 
Mr. Brooke noddingly appealed to that motive. 
Sir James felt a sudden embarrassment ; there 
was a stoppage in his throat; he even blushed. 
He had found more words than usual in the 
first jet of his anger, but Mr. Brooke’s propi- 
tiation was more clogging to his tongue than 
Mr. Cadwallader’s caustic hint. 

But Celia was glad to have room for speech 
after her uncle’s suggestion of the marriage 
ceremony, and she said, though with as little 
eagerness of manner as if the question had 
turned on an invitation to dinner, “ Do you 
mean that Dodo is going to be married directly, 
uncle? ” 

“ In three weeks, you know,” said Mr. 
Brooke, helplessly. “ I can do nothing to 
hinder it, Cadwallader,” he added, turning for 
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a little countenance toward the Rector, who 
said, — 

“ I should not make any fuss about it. If 
she likes to be poor, that is her affair. Nobody 
would have said anything if she had married 
the young fellow because he was rich. Plenty 
of beneficed clergy are poorer than they will 
be. Here is Elinor,” continued the provoking 
husband; “she vexed her friends by marrying 
me : I had hardly a thousand a-year — I was a 
lout — nobody could see anything in me — my 
shoes were not the right cut — all the men won- 
dered how a woman could like me. Upon my 
word, I must take Ladislaw’s part until I hear 
more harm of him.” 

“ Humphrey, that is all sophistry, and you 
know it,” said his wife. “ Everything is all one 
— that is the beginning and end with you. As 
if you had not been a Cadwallader! Does any 
one suppose that I would have taken such a 
monster as you by any other name?” 

“ And a clergyman too,” observed Lady 
Chettam with approbation. “ Elinor cannot be 
said to have descended below her rank. It is 
difficult to say what Mr. Ladislaw r is, eh, 
James?” 

Sir James gave a small grunt, which w r as less 
respectful than his usual mode of answering his 
mother. Celia looked up at him like a thought- 
ful kitten. 

“ It must be admitted that his blood is a 
frightful mixture!” said Mrs. Cadwallader. 
“ The Casaubon cuttle-fish fluid to begin with, 
and then a rebellious Polish fiddler 6v dancing- 
master, v'as it? — and then an old clo — ” 

VOL. XI — 14 
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“ Nonsense, Elinor,” said the Rector, rising. 
“ It is time for us to go.” 

“ After all, he is a pretty sprig,” said Mrs. 
Cadwallader, rising too, and wishing to make 
amends. “ He is like the fine old Crichley por- 
traits before the idiots came in.” 

“ I ’ll go with you,” said Mr. Brooke, start- 
ing up with alacrity. “ You must all come and 
dine with me to-morrow, you know, — eh, Celia, 
my dear? ” 

“ You will, James, — won’t you? ’’ said Celia, 
taking her husband’s hand. 

“ Oh, of course, if you like,” said Sir James, 
pulling down his waistcoat, but unable yet to 
adjust his face good-humouredly. “ That is to 
say, if it is not to meet anybody else.” 

“No, no, no,” said Mr. Brooke, understand- 
ing the condition. “ Dorothea would not come, 
you know, unless you had been to see her.” 

When Sir James and Celia were alone, she 
said, “ Do you mind about my having the car- 
riage to go to Lowick, James"? ” >' 

“ What, now, directly? ” he answered, with 
some surprise. 

“ Yes, it is very important,” said Celia. 

“ Remember, Celia, I cannot see her,” said 
Sir James. 

“ Not if she gave up marrying? ” 

“ What is the use of saying that? — however, 
I ’m going to the stables. I ’ll tell Briggs to 
bring the carriage round.” 

Celia thought it was of great use, if not to say 
that, at least to take a journey to Lowick in 
order to influence Dorothea’s mind. All through 
their girlhood she had felt that she could act 
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on her sister by a word judiciously placed, — 
by opening a little window for the daylight of 
her own understanding to enter among the 
strange coloured lamps by which Dodo habit- 
ually saw. And Celia the matron naturally felt 
more able to advise her childless sister. How 
could any one understand Dodo so well as Celia 
did, or love her so tenderly? 

Dorothea, busy in her boudoir, felt a glow of 
pleasure at the sight of her sister so soon after 
the revelation of her intended marriage. She 
had prefigured to herself, even with exaggera- 
tion, the disgust of her friends, and she had even 
feared that Celia might be kept aloof from her. 

“ Oh, Kitty, I am delighted to see you! ” said 
Dorothea, putting her hands on Celia’s shoul- 
ders, and beaming on her. “ I almost thought 
you would not come to me.” 

“ I have not brought Arthur, because I was 
in a hurry,” said Celia, and they sat down on 
two small chairs opposite each other, with their 
knees touching. 

“ You know, Dodo, it is very bad,” said Celia, 
in her placid guttural, looking as prettily free 
from humours as possible. “ You have disap- 
pointed us all so. And I can’t think that it 
ever will be, — you never can go and live in 
that way. And then there are all your plans! 
You never can have thought of that. James 
would have taken any trouble for you, and you 
might have gone on all your life doing what 
you liked.” 

“ On the contrary, dear,” said Dorothea, “ I 
never could do anything that I liked. I have 
never carried out any plan yet.” 
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“ Because you always wanted things that 
would n’t do. But other plans would have 
come. And how can you marry Mr. Ladislaw, 
that we none of us ever thought you could 
marry? It shocks James so dreadfully. And 
then it is all so different from what you have 
always been. You would have Mr. Casaubon 
because he had such a great soul, and was so 
old and dismal and learned ; and now, to think 
of marrying Mr. Ladislaw, who has got no es- 
tate or anything. I suppose it is because you 
must be making yourself uncomfortable in some 
way or other.” 

Dorothea laughed. 

“ Well, it is very serious, Dodo,” said Celia, 
becoming more impressive. “ How will you 
live? and you will go away among queer people. 
And I shall never see you, — and you won’t mind 
about little Arthur, — and I thought you always 
would — ” 

Celia’s rare tears had got into her eyes, and 
the corners of her mouth were agitated. 

“ Dear Celia,” said Dorothea, with tender 
gravity, “ if you don’t ever see me, it will not be 
my fault.” 

“ Yes, it will,” said Celia, with the same touch- 
ing distortion of her small features. “ How can 
I come to you or have you with me when James 
can’t bear it? — that is because he thinks it is not 
right — he thinks you are so wrong, Dodo. But 
you always were wrong : only I can’t help loving 
you. And nobody can think where you will live : 
where can you go? ” 

“ I am going to London,” said Dorothea. 

“ How can you always live in a street? And 
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you will be so poor. I could give you half 
my things, only ho-w can I, when I never see 
you? ” 

“ Bless you, Kitty,” said Dorothea, with 
gentle warmth. “ Take comfort : perhaps J ames 
will forgive me some time.” 

“ But it would be much better if you would 
not be married,” said Celia, drying her eyes, and 
returning to her argument; “ then there would 
be nothing uncomfortable. And-you would not 
do what nobody thought you could do. James 
always said you ought to be a queen; but this 
is not at all being like a queen. Y ou know what 
mistakes you have always been making, Dodo, 
and this is another. Nobody thinks Mr. Ladis- 
law a proper husband for you. And you said 
you would never be married again.” 

“ It is quite true that I might be a wiser per- 
son, Celia,” said Dorothea, “ and that I might 
have done something better, if I had been better. 
But this is what I am going to do. I have prom- 
ised to marry Mr. Ladislaw; and I am going 
to many him.” 

The tone in which Dorothea said this was a 
note that Celia had long learned to recognize. 
She was silent a few moments, and then said, as 
if she had dismissed all contest, “ Is he very fond 
of you. Dodo? ” 

“ I hope so. I am very fond of him.” 

“ That is nice,” said Celia, comfortably. 
“ Only I would rather you had such a sort of 
husband as James is, with a place very near, 
that I could drive to.” 

Dorothea smiled, and Celia looked rather 
meditative. Presently she said, “ I cannot think 
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how it all came about.” Celia thought it would 
be pleasant to hear the story. 

“ I dare say not,” said Dorothea, pinching her 
sister’s chin. “ If you knew how it came about, 
it would not seem wonderful to you.” 

“ Can’t you tell me? ” said Celia, settling her 
arms cosily. 

“ No, dear, you would have to feel with me, 
else you would never know.” 



CHAPTER XIY 


Then went the jury out whose names were Mr. Blindman, Mr. 
No-good, Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-lust, Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Heady, 
Mr. High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. Hate- 
light, Mr. Implacable, who every one gave in his private verdict 
against him among themselves, and afterwards unanimously con- 
cluded to bring him in guilty before the judge. And first among 
themselves, Mr. Blindman, the foreman, said, I see clearly that this 
man is a heretic. Then said Mr. No-good, Away with such a fellow 
from the earth ! Ay, said Mr. Malice, for I hate the very look of him. 
Then said Mr. Love-lust, I could never endure him. Nor I, said 
Mr. Live-loose; for he would be always condemning my way. Hang 
him, hang him, said Mr. Heady. A sorry scrub, said Mr. High-mind. 
My heart riseth against him, said Mr. Enmity. He is a rogue, said 
Mr. Liar. Hanging is too good for him, said Mr. Cruelty. Let us 
despatch him out of the way, said Mr. Hate-light. Then said Mr. 
Implacable, Might I have all the world given me, I could not be rec- 
onciled to him; therefore let us forthwith bring him in guilty of death* 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

W HEN immortal Bunyan makes his pict- 
ure of the persecuting passions bring- 
ing in their verdict of guilty, who pities 
Faithful? That is a rare and blessed lot which 
some greatest men have not attained, to know 
.ourselves guiltless before a condemning crowd 
— to be sure that what we are denounced for is 
solely the good in us. The pitiable lot is that of 
the man who could not call himself a martyr even 
though he were to persuade himself that the men 
who stoned him were hut ugly passions incarnate 
— who knows that he is stoned, not for profess- 
ing the Right, but for not being the man he 
professed to be. 

This was the consciousness that Bulstrode was 
withering under while he made his preparations 
for departing from Middlemarch, and going to 
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end his stricken life in that sad refuge, the indif- 
ference of new faces. The duteous merciful con- 
stancy of his wife had delivered him from one 
dread, but it could not hinder her presence from 
being still a tribunal before which he shrank from 
confession and desired advocacy. His equivo- 
cations with himself about the death of Raffles 
had sustained the conception of an Omniscience 
whom he prayed to, yet he had a terror upon him 
which would not let him expose them to judg- 
ment by a full confession to his wife: the acts 
which he had washed and diluted with inward 
argument and motive, and for which it seemed 
comparatively easy to win invisible pardon — 
what name would she call them by? That she 
should ever silently call his acts Murder was 
what he could not bear. He felt shrouded by 
her doubt: he got strength to face her from the 
sense that she could not yet feel warranted in 
pronouncing that worst condemnation on him. 
Some time, perhaps — when he was dying — 
he would tell her all : in the deep shadow of that 
time, when she held his hand in the gathering 
darkness, she might listen without recoiling from, 
his touch. Perhaps : but concealment had been 
the habit of his life, and the impulse to confes- 
sion had no power against the dread of a deeper 
humiliation. 

He was full of timid care for his wife, not only 
because he deprecated any harshness of judg- 
ment from her, but because he felt a deep distress 
at the sight of her suffering. She had sent her 
daughters away to board at a school on the coast, 
that this crisis might be hidden from them as far 
as possible. Set free by their absence from the 
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intolerable necessity of accounting for her grief 
or of beholding their frightened wonder, she 
could live unconstrainedly with the sorrow that 
was every day streaking her hair with whiteness 
and making her eyelids languid. 

“Tell me anything that you would like to 
have me do, Harriet,” Bulstrode had said to her; 
“ I mean with regard to arrangements of prop- 
erty. It is my intention not to sell the land I 
possess in this neighbourhood, but to leave it to 
you as a safe provision. If you have any wish 
on such subjects, do not conceal it from me.” 

A few days afterwards, when she had returned 
from a visit to her brother’s, she began to speak 
to her husband on a subject which had for some 
time been in her mind. 

“ I should like to do something for my 
brother’s family, Nicholas; and I think we are 
bound to make some amends to Rosamond and 
her husband. Walter says Mr. Lydgate must 
leave the town, and his practice is almost good 
for nothing, and they have very little left to 
settle anywhere with. I would rather do with- 
out something for ourselves, to make some 
amends to my poor brother’s family.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode did not wish to go nearer to 
the facts than in the phrase “ make some 
amends;” knowing that her husband must 
understand her. He had a particular reason, 
which she was not aware of, for wincing under 
her suggestion. He hesitated before he said, — 

“ It is not possible to carry out your wish in 
the way you propose, my dear. Mr. Lydgate 
has virtually rejected any further service from 
me. He has returned the thousand pounds 
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which I lent him. Mrs. Casaubon advanced 
him the sum for that purpose. Here is his 
letter.” 

The letter seemed to cut Mrs. Bulstrode se- 
verely. The mention of Mrs. Casaubon’ s loan 
seemed a reflection of that public feeling which 
held it a matter of course that every one would 
avoid a connection with her husband. She was 
silent for some time ; and the tears fell one after 
the other, her chin trembling as she wiped them 
away. Bulstrode, sitting opposite to her, ached 
at the sight of that grief-worn face, which two 
months befoi’e had been bright and blooming. 
It had aged to keep sad company with his own 
withered features. Urged into some effort at 
comforting her, he said, — 

“ There is another means, Harriet, by which 
I might do a service to your brother’s family, if 
you like to act in it. And it would, I think, be 
beneficial to you: it would be an advantageous 
way of managing the land which I mean to be 
yours.” 

She looked attentive. 

“ Garth once thought of undertaking the 
management of Stone Court in order to place 
your nephew Fred there. The stock was to 
remain as it is, and they were to pay a cer- 
tain share of the profits instead of an ordinary 
rent. That would be a desirable beginning for 
the young man, in conjunction with his em- 
ployment under Garth. Would it be a satis- 
faction to you? ” 

“ Yes, it would,” said Mrs. Bulstrode, with 
some return of energy. “ Poor Walter is so 
cast down; I would try anything in my power 
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to do him some good before I go away. We 
have always been brother and sister.” 

“ You must make the proposal to Garth your- 
self, Harriet,” said Mr. Bulstrode, not liking 
what he had to say, but desiring the end he had 
in view, for other reasons besides the consolation 
of his wife. “ You must state to him that the 
land is virtually yours, and that he need have no 
transactions with me. Communications can be 
made through Standish. I mention this, because 
Garth gave up being my agent. I can put into 
your hands a paper which he himself drew up, 
stating conditions; and you can propose his re- 
newed acceptance of them. I think it is not un- 
likely that he will accept when you propose the 
thing for the sake of your nephew.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Le coeur se satuxe cFamour comme cFun sel divin qui !e conserve ; 
de la Fincorruptible adherence de ceux qui se sont aimes des l’aube 
de la vie, et la fraicheur des vieilles amours prolonges. II existe un 
embaumement d’amour. C’est de Daphnis et Chide que sont faits 
Philemon et Baucis. Cette vieillesse la, ressemblance du soir avee 
Faurore. — Victor Hugo : L’homme qui rit. 

M RS. GARTH, hearing Caleb enter the 
passage about tea-time, opened the 
parlour-door and said, “ There you are, 
Caleb. Have you had your dinner? ” (Mr. 
Garth’s meals were much subordinated to 
“ business.”) 

“ Oh yes, a good dinner — cold mutton and I 
don’t know what. Where is Mary? ” 

“ In the garden with Letty, I think.” 

“ Fred is not come yet? ” 

“ No. Are you going out again without tak- 
ing tea, Caleb?” said Mrs. Garth, seeing that 
her absent-minded husband was putting on again 
the hat which he had just taken off. 

“No, no; I’m only going to Mary a 
minute.” 

Mary was in a grassy corner of the garden, 
where there was a swing loftily hung between 
two pear-trees. She had a pink kerchief tied 
over her head, making a little poke to shade 
her eyes from the level sunbeams, while she was 
giving a glorious swing to Letty, who laughed 
and screamed wildly. 

Seeing her father, Mary left the swing and 
went to meet him, pushing back the pink ker- 
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chief and smiling afar off at him with the invol- 
untary smile of loving pleasure. 

“ I came to look for you, Mary,” said Mr. 
Garth. “ Let us walk about a bit.” 

Mary knew quite well that her father had 
something particular to say : his eyebrows made 
their pathetic angle, and there was a tender 
gravity in his voice : these things had been signs 
to her when she was Letty’s age. She put her 
arm within his, and they turned by the row of 
nut-trees. 

“ It will be a sad while before you can be mar- 
ried, Mary,” said her father, not looking at her, 
but at the end of the stick which he held in his 
other hand. 

“ Not a sad while, father — I mean to be 
merry,” said Mary, laughingly. “ I have been 
single and merry for four-and-twenty years and 
more: I suppose it will not be quite as long 
again as that.” Then, after a little pause, she 
said, more gravely, bending her face before her 
father’s, “ If you are contented with Fred? ” 

Caleb screwed up his mouth and turned his 
head aside wisely. 

“ Now, father, you did praise him last Wed- 
nesday. Y ou said he had an uncommon notion 
of stock, and a good eye for things.” 

“ Did I ? ” said Caleb, rather slyly. 

“Yes, I put it all down, and the date, anno 
Domini, and everything,” said Mary. “ You 
like things to be neatly booked. And then 
his behaviour to you, father, is really good; 
he has a deep respect for you; and it is im- 
possible to have a better temper than Fred 
has.” 
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“ Ay, ay; you want to coax me into thinking 
him a fine match.” 

“ No, indeed, father. I don’t love him be- 
cause he is a fine match.” 

“ What for, then? ” 

“ Oh, dear, because I have always loved him. 
I should never like scolding any one else so well ; 
and that is a point to be thought of in a 
husband.” 

“ Your mind is quite settled, then, Mary? ” 
said Caleb, returning to his first tone. “ There ’s 
no other wish come into it since things have been 
going on as they have been of late? ” ( Caleb 
meant a great deal in that vague phrase;) “ be- 
cause, better late than never. A woman must 
not force her heart, — she ’ll do a man no good 
by that.” 

“ My feelings have not changed, father,” said 
Mary, calmly. “ I shall be constant to Fred as 
long as he is constant to me. I don’t think either 
of us could spare the other, or like any one else 
better, however much we might admire them. 
It would make too great a difference to us, — 
like seeing all the old places altered, and chang- 
ing, the name for everything. We must wait for 
each other a long while ; but Fred knows that.” 

Instead of speaking immediately, Caleb stood 
still and screwed his stick on the grassy walk. 
Then he said, with emotion in his voice, “ Well, 
I ’ve got a bit of news. What do you think of 
Fred going to live at Stone Court, and manag- 
ing the land there? ” 

“ How can that ever be, father? ” said Mary, 
wonderingly. 

“ He would manage it for his aunt Bulstrode. 
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The poor woman has been to me begging and 
praying. She wants to do the lad good, and it 
might be a fine thing for him. With saving, he 
might gradually buy the stock, and he has a turn 
for farming.” 

“ Oh, Fred would be so happy! It is too 
good to believe.” 

“ Ah, but mind you,” said Caleb, turning his 
head warningly, “ I must take it on my should- 
ers, and be responsible, and see after every- 
thing; and that will grieve your mother a bit, 
though she may n’t say so. Fred had need be 
careful.” 

“ Perhaps it is too much, father,” said Mary 
checked in her joy. “ There would be no happi- 
ness in bringing you any fresh trouble.” 

“Nay, nay; work is my delight, child, when 
it does n’t vex your mother. And then, if you 
and Fred get married,” here Caleb’s voice shook 
just perceptibly, “ he ’ll be steady and saving; 
and you ’ve got your mother’s cleverness, and 
min e too, in a woman’s sort of way; and you ’ll 
keep him in order. He ’ll be coming hy-and-by, 
so I wanted to tell you first, because I think 
you ’d like to tell him by yourselves. After that, 
I could talk it well over with him, and we could 
go into business and the nature of things.” 

“ Oh, you dear good father! ” cried Mary, 
putting her hands round her father’s neck, while 
he bent his head placidly, willing to be caressed. 
“ I wonder if any other girl thinks her father 
the best man in the world ! ” 

“ Nonsense, child; you ’ll think your husband 
better.” 

“ Impossible,” said Mary, relapsing into her 
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usual tone; “husbands are an inferior class of 
men, who require keeping in order.” 

When they were entering the house with 
Letty, who had run to join them, Mary saw 
Fred at the orchard-gate, and went to meet 
him. 

“ What fine clothes you wear, you extrava- 
gant youth ! ” said Mary, as Fred stood still and 
raised his hat to her with playful formality. 
“ You are not learning economy,” 

“ Now that is too bad, Mary,” said Fred. 
“ Just look at the edges of these coat-cuffs! It 
is only by dint of good brushing that I look re- 
spectable. I am saving up three suits, — one for 
a wedding-suit.” 

“ How very droll you will look! — like a gen- 
tleman in an old fashion-book.” 

“ Oh, no, they will keep two years.” 

“ Two years! be reasonable, Fred,” said 
Mary, turning to walk. “ Don’t encourage flat- 
tering expectations.” 

“ Why not? One lives on them better than on 
unflattering ones. If we can’t be married in two 
years, the truth will be quite bad enough when it 
comes.” 

“ I have heard a story of a young gentleman 
who once encouraged flattering expectations, 
and they did him harm.” 

“ Mary, if you ’ve got something discourag- 
ing to tell me, I shall bolt; I shall go into the 
house to Mr. Garth. I am out of spirits. My 
father is so cut up — home is not like itself. I 
can’t bear any more bad news.” 

“ Should you call it bad news to be told that 
you were to live at Stone Court, and manage the 
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farm, and be remarkably prudent, and save 
money every year till all the stock and furniture 
were your own, and you were a distinguished 
agricultural character, as Mr. Borthrop Trum- 
buU says — rather stout, I fear, and with the 
week and Datin sadly weatherworn? ” 

t\/t * me f n an ything except nonsense, 

Mary? said Fred, colouring slightly neverthe- 

ivISS* , . 


That is what my father has just told me of 
as what may happen, and he never talks non- 
sense, said Maiy, looking up at Fred now, 
while he grasped her hand as they walked, till 
it rather hurt her; but she would not complain. 

Oh, I could be a tremendously good fel- 
low then, Mary, and we could be mar ried 
directly.” 

“ Not so fast, sir ; how do you know that I 
would not rather defer our marriage for some 
years ? That would leave you time to misbehave, 
and then if I liked some one else better, I should 
have an excuse for jilting you.” 

“ Pray don’t joke, Mary,” said Fred, with 
strong feeling. “ Tell me seriously that all this 

is true, and that you are happy because of it 

because you love me best.” 

It is all true, Fred, and I am happy because 
of it — because I love you best,” said Marv in 
a tone of obedient recitation. J 


They lingered on the door-step under the 
steep-roofed porch, and Fred almost in a whis- 
per said, — 

“ When we were first engaged, with the um- 
brella ring, Mary, you used to — ” 

The spirit of joy began to laugh more decid- 

tol, xi — 15 
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edly in Mary’s eyes, but the fatal Ben came 
running to the door with Brownie yapping be- 
hind him, and, bouncing against them, said, — 

“ Fred and Mary! are you ever coming in? 
— or may I eat your cake? ” 



FINALE 


E VERY limit is a beginning as well as an 
ending. Who can quit young lives after 
being long in company with them, and 
not desire to know what befell them in their 
after-years? For the fragment of a life, how- 
ever typical, is not the sample of an even web: 
promises may not be kept, and an ardent outset 
may be followed by declension; latent powers 
may find their long- waited opportunity; a past 
error may urge a grand retrieval. 

Marriage, which has been the bourne of so 
many narratives, is still a great beginning, as it 
was to Adam and Eve, who kept their honey- 
moon in Eden, but had their first little one 
among the thorns and thistles of the wilderness. 
It is still the beginning of the home epic, — the 
gradual conquest of irremediable loss of that 
complete union which makes the advancing years 
a climax, and age the harvest of sweet memories 
in common. 

Some set out, like Crusaders of old, with a glo- 
rious equipment of hope and enthusiasm and 
get broken by the way, wanting patience with 
each other and the world. 

All who have cared for Fred Vincy and Mary 
Garth will like to know that these two made no 
such failure, but achieved a solid mutual happi- 
ness. Fred surprised his neighbours in various 
ways. He became rather distinguished in his 
side of the country as a theoretic and practical 
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farmer, and produced a work on the “ Cultiva- 
tion of Green Crops and the Economy of Cattle- 
Feeding ” which won him high congratulations 
at agricultural meetings. In Middlemarch ad- 
miration was more reserved : most persons there 
were inclined to believe that the merit of Fred’s 
authorship was due to his wife, since they had 
never expected Fred Vincy to write on turnips 
and mangel-wurzel. 

But when Mary wrote a little book for her 
boys, called “ Stories of Great Men, taken from 
Plutarch,” and had it printed and published by 
Gripp & Co., Middlemarch, every one in the 
town was willing to give the credit of this work 
to Fred, observing that he had been to the Uni- 
versity, “ where the ancients were studied,” and 
might have been a clergyman if he had chosen. 

In this way it was made clear that Middle- 
march had never been deceived and that there 
was no need to praise anybody for writing a 
book, since it was always done by somebody 
else. 

Moreover, Fred remained unswervingly 
steady. Some years after his marriage he told 
Mary that his happiness was half owing to Fare- 
brother, who gave him a strong pull-up at the 
right moment. I cannot say that he was never 
again misled by his hopefulness : the yield of 
crops or the profits of a cattle sale usually fell 
below his estimate; and he was always prone to 
believe that he could make money by the pur- 
chase of a horse which turned out badly — 
though this, Mary observed, was of course the 
fault of the horse, not of Fred’s judgment. He 
kept his love of horsemanship, but he rarely al- 
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lowed himself a day’s hunting; and when he 
did so, it was remarkable that he submitted to be 
laughed at for cowardliness at the fences, seem- 
ing to see Mary and the boys sitting on the 
five-barred gate, or showing their curly heads 
between hedge and ditch. 

There were three boys : Mary was not discon- 
tented that she brought forth men-children only ; 
and when Fred wished to have a girl like her, 
she, said laughingly, “ that would be too great 
a trial to your mother.” Mrs. Vincy in her de- 
clining years, and in the diminished lustre of her 
housekeeping, was much comforted by her per- 
ception that two at least of Fred’s boys were real 
Vincys, and did not “ feature the Garths.” But 
Mary secretly rejoiced that the youngest of the 
three was very much what her father must have 
been when he wore a round jacket, and showed a 
marvellous nicety of aim in playing at marbles, 
or in throwing stones to bring down the mellow 
pears. 

Ben and Letty Garth, who were uncle and 
aunt before they were well in their teens, dis- 
puted much as to whether nephews or nieces 
were more desirable ; Ben contending that it was 
clear girls were good for less than boys, else 
they would not be always in petticoats, which 
showed how little they were meant for ; where- 
upon Letty, who argued much from books, got 
angry in replying that God made coats of skins 
for both Adam and Eve alike — also it occurred 
to her that in the East the men too wore petti- 
coats. But this latter argument, obscuring the 
majesty of the former, was one too many, for 
Ben answered contemptuously, “ The more 
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spooneys they!” and immediately appealed to 
his mother whether boys were not better than 
girls. Mrs. Garth pronounced that both were 
alike naughty, Imt that boys were undoubtedly 
stronger, could run faster, and throw with more 
precision to a greater distance. With this orac- 
ular sentence Ben was well satisfied, not mind- 
ing the naughtiness ; but Letty took it ill, her 
feeling of superiority being stronger than her 
muscles. 

Fred never became rich, — his hopefulness 
had not led him to expect that; but he gradually 
saved enough to become owner of the stock and 
furniture at Stone Court, and the work which 
Mr. Garth put into his hands carried him in 
plenty through those “ bad times ” which are 
always present with farmers. Mary, in her ma- 
tronly days, became as solid in figure as her 
mother; but, unlike her, gave the boys little for- 
mal teaching, so that Mrs. Garth was alarmed 
lest they should never be well grounded in gram- 
mar and geography. Nevertheless, they were 
found quite forward enough when they went to 
school; perhaps, because they had liked nothing 
so well as being with their mother. When Fred 
was riding home on winter evenings he had a 
pleasant vision beforehand of the bright hearth 
in the wainscoted parlour, and was sorry for 
other men who could not have Mary for their 
wife; especially for Mr. Farebrother. “He was 
ten times worthier of you than I was,” Fred 
could now say to her, magnanimously. “ To be 
sure he was,” Mary answered; “and for that 
reason he could do better without me. But you 
— I shudder to think what you would have been 
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— a curate in debt for horse-hire and cambric 
pocket-handkerchiefs ! ” 

On inquiry it might possibly be found that 
Fred and Mary still inhabit Stone Court — that 
the creeping plants still cast the foam of their 
blossoms over the fine stone-wall into the field 
where the walnut-trees stand in stately row, — 
and that on sunny days the two lovers who were 
first engaged with the umbrella-ring may be seen 
in white-haired placidity at the open window 
from which Mary Garth, in the days of old Peter 
Featherstone, had often been ordered to look out 
for Mr. Lydgate. 

Lydgate’s hair never became white. He died 
when he was only fifty, leaving his wife and chil- 
dren provided for by a heavy insurance on his 
life. He had gained an excellent practice, alter- 
nating, according to the season, between London 
and a Continental bathing-place ; having writ- 
ten a treatise on Gout, a disease which has a 
good deal of wealth on its side. His skill was 
relied on by many paying patients, but he al- 
ways regarded himself as a failure : he had not 
done what he once meant to do. His acquaint- 
ances thought him enviable to have so charming 
a wife, and nothing happened to shake their 
opinion. Rosamond never committed a second 
compromising indiscretion. She simply con- 
tinued to be mild in her temper, inflexible in her 
judgment, disposed to admonish her husband, 
and able to frustrate him by stratagem. As the 
years went on he opposed her less and less, 
whence Rosamond concluded that he had learned 
the value of her opinion ; on the other hand, she 
had a more thorough conviction of his talents 
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now that he gained a good income, and instead 
of the threatened cage in Bride Street provided 
one all flowers and gilding, fit for the bird of 
paradise that she resembled. In brief, Lydgate 
was what is called a successful man. But he 
died prematurely of diphtheria, and Rosamond 
afterwards married an elderly and wealthy phy- 
sician, who took kindly to her four children. 
She made a very pretty show with her daughters, 
driving out in her carriage, and often spoke of 
her happiness as “ a reward ” — she did not say 
for what, but probably she meant that it was a 
reward for her patience with Tertius, whose 
temper never became faultless, and to the last 
occasionally let slip a bitter speech which was 
more memorable than the signs he made of his 
repentance. He once called her his basil-plant; 
and when she asked for an explanation, said that 
basil was a plant which had flourished wonder- 
fully on a murdered man’s brains. Rosamond 
had a placid but strong answer to such speeches. 
Why then had he chosen her? It was a pity he 
had not had Mrs. Ladislaw, whom he was always 
praising and placing above her. And thus the 
conversation ended with the advantage on Rosa- 
mond’s side. But it would be unjust not to tell, 
that she never uttered a word in depreciation of 
Dorothea, keeping in religious remembrance the 
generosity which had come to her aid in the 
sharpest crisis of her life. 

Dorothea herself had no dreams of being 
praised above other women, feeling that there 
was always something better which she might 
have done, if she had only been better and known 
better. Still, she never repented that she had 
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given up position and fortune to marry Will 
Ladislaw, and he would have held it the greatest 
shame as well as sorrow to him if she had re- 
pented. They were bound to each other by a 
love stronger than any impulses which could 
have marred it; No life would have been possi- 
ble to Dorothea which was not filled with emo- 
tion, and she had now a life filled also with a 
beneficent activity which she had not the doubt- 
ful pains of discovering and marking out for 
herself. Will became an ardent public man, 
working well in those times when reforms were 
begun with a young hopefulness of immediate 
good which has been much checked in our days, 
and getting at last returned to Parliament by a 
constituency who paid his expenses. Dorothea 
could have liked nothing better, since wrongs 
existed, than that her husband should be in 
the thick of a struggle against them, and that 
she should give him wifely help. Many who 
knew her, thought it a pity that so substantive 
and rare a creature should have been absorbed 
into the life of another, and be only known in a 
certain circle as a wife and mother. But no one 
stated exactly what else that was in her power 
she ought rather to have done, — not even Sir 
James Chettam, who went no further than the 
negative prescription that she ought not to have 
married Will Ladislaw. 

But this opinion of his did not cause a lasting 
alienation; and the way in which the family was 
made whole again was characteristic of all con- 
cerned. Mr. Brooke could not resist the pleas- 
ure of corresponding with Will and Dorothea ; 
and one morning when his pen had been remark- 
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edly fluent on the prospects of Municipal Re- 
form, it ran off into an invitation to the Grange, 
which, once written, could not be done away with 
at less cost than the sacrifice (hardly to be con- 
ceived) of the whole valuable letter. During 
the months of this correspondence Mr. Brooke 
had continually, in his talk with Sir James Chet- 
tam, been presupposing or hinting that the in- 
tention of cutting off the entail was still main- 
tained ; and the day on which his pen gave the 
daring invitation, he went to Freshitt expi*essly 
to intimate *that he had a stronger sense than 
ever of the reasons for taking that energetic step 
as a precaution against any mixture of low blood 
in the heir of the Brookes. 

But that morning something exciting had hap- 
pened at the Hall. A letter had come to Celia 
which made her cry silently as she read it ; and 
when Sir James, unused to see her in tears, 
asked anxiously what was the matter, she burst 
out in a wail such as he had never heard from her 
before. 

“ Dorothea has a little boy. And you will not 
let me go and see her. And I am sure she wants 
to see me. And she will not know what to do 
with the baby, — she wall do wrong things with 
it. And they thought she would die. It is very 
dreadful ! Suppose it had been me and little 
Arthur, and Dodo had been hindered from com- 
ing to see me! I wish you would be less unkind, 
James!” 

“ Good heavens, Celia! ” said Sir James, much 
wrought upon, “ what do you wish? I will do 
anything you like. I will take you to town to- 
morrow if you wish it.” And Celia did wish it. 
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It was after this that Mr. Brooke came, and 
meeting the Baronet in the grounds, began to 
chat with him in ignorance of the news, which 
Sir James for some reason did not care to tell 
him immediately. But when the entail was 
touched on in the usual way, he said, “ My dear 
sir, it is not for me to dictate to you, but for my 
part I would let that alone. I would let things 
remain as they are.” v 

Mr. Brooke felt so much surprised that he did 
not at once find out how much he was relieved 
by the sense that he was not expected to do any- 
thing in particular. 

Such being the bent of Celia’s heart, it was 
inevitable that Sir James should consent to a re- 
conciliation with Dorothea and her husband. 
Where women love each other, men learn to 
smother their mutual dislike. Sir James never 
liked Ladislaw, and Will always preferred to 
have Sir James’s company mixed with another 
kind : they were on a footing of reciprocal toler- 
ance which was made quite easy only when Doro- 
thea and Celia were present. 

It became an understood thing that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ladislaw should pay at least two visits dur- 
ing the year to the Grange, and there came grad- 
ually a small row of cousins at Freshitt who 
enjoyed playing with the two cousins visiting 
Tipton as much as if the blood of these cousins 
had been less dubiously mixed. 

Mr. Brooke lived to a good old age, and his 
estate was inherited by Dorothea’s son, who 
might have represented Middlemarch, but de- 
clined, thinking that his opinions had less chance 
of being stifled if he remained out of doors. 
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Sir James never ceased to regard Dorothea’s 
second marriage as a mistake ; and indeed this 
remained the tradition concerning it in Middle- 
march, where she was spoken of to a younger 
generation as a fine girl who married a sickly 
clergyman, old enough to be her father, and in 
little more than a year after his death gave up 
her estate to marry his cousin, — young enough 
to have been his son, with no property, and not 
well-born. Those who had not seen anything of 
Dorothea usually observed that she could not 
have been “ a nice woman,” else she would not 
have married either the one or the other. 

Certainly those determining acts of her life 
were not ideally beautiful. They were the mixed 
result of young and noble impulse struggling 
a mi dst the conditions of an imperfect social 
state, in which great feeling will often take the 
aspect of error, and great faith the aspect of 
illusion. For there is no creature whose inward 
being is so strong that it is not greatly deter- 
mined by what lies outside it. A new Theresa 
will hardly have the opportunity of reforming 
a conventual life, any more than a new An- 
tigone will spend her heroic piety in daring all 
for the sake of a brother’s burial: the medium 
in which their ardent deeds took shape is forever 
gone. But we insignificant people with our 
daily words and acts are preparing the lives of 
many Dorotheas, some of which may present a 
far sadder sacrifice than that of the Dorothea 
whose story we know. 

Her finely touched spirit had still its fine 
issues, though they were not widely visible. Her 
full nature, like that river of which Cyrus broke 
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the strength, spent itself in channels which had 
no great name on the earth. But the effect of 
her being on those around her was incalculably 
diffusive: for the growing good of the world is 
partly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as they 
might have been, is half owing to the number 
who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in 
un visited tombs. 


THE END 
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CHAPTER I 

I N' the days when the spinning-wheels 

hummed busily in the farmhouses, — and J 

even great ladies, clothed in silk and thread- 
lace, had their toy spinning-wheels of polished 
oak, — there might be seen in districts far away 
among the lanes, or deep in the bosom of the 
hills, certain pallid undersized men, who, by the 
side of the brawny country-folk, looked like the i 

remnants of a disinherited race. The shep- I 

herd’s dog barked fiercely when one of these 
alien-looking men appeared on the upland, dark 
against the early winter sunset; for what dog 
likes a figure bent under a heavy bag? — and 
these pale men rarely stirred abroad without 
that mysterious burden. The shepherd himself, 
though he had good reason to believe that the 
bag held nothing but flaxen thread, or else the 
long rolls of strong linen spun from that thread, 
was not quite sure that this trade of weaving, 
indispensable though it was, could be carried on 
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entirely without the help of the Evil One. In 
that far-off time superstition clung easily round 
every person or thing that was at all unwonted, 
or even intermittent and occasional merely, like 
the visits of the pedler or the knife-grinder. No 
one, knew where wandering men had their homes 
or their origin ; and how was a man to be ex- 
plained unless you at least knew somebody who 
knew his father and mother? To the peasants 
of old times, the world outside their own direct 
experience was a region of vagueness and mys- 
tery: to their untravelled thought a state of 
wandering was a conception as dim as the winter 
life of the swallows that came back with the 
spring ; and even a settler, if he came from dis- 
tant parts, hardly ever ceased to be viewed with 
a remnant of distrust, which would have pre- 
vented any surprise if a long course of inof- 
fensive conduct on his part had ended in the 
commission of a crime; especially if he had any 
reputation for knowledge, or showed any skill in 
handicraft. All cleverness, whether in the rapid 
use of that difficult instrument the tongue, or in 
some other art unfamiliar to villagers, was in 
itself suspicious : honest folk, born and bred in 
a visible manner, were mostly not over-wise or 
clever, — at least, not beyond such a matter 
as knowing the signs of the weather ; and the 
process by which rapidity and dexterity of any 
kind were acquired was so wholly hidden that 
they partook of the nature of conjuring. In 
this way it came to pass that those scattered 
linen-weavers — emigrants from the town into 
the country — were to the last regarded as 
aliens by their rustic neighbours, and usually 
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contracted the eccentric habits which belong to 
a state of loneliness. 

In the early years of this century, such a linen- 
weaver, named Silas Marner, worked at his voca- * j 

tion in a stone cottage that stood among the 
nutty hedgerows near the village of Raveloe, 
and not far from the edge of a deserted stone- 
pit. The questionable sound of Silas’s loom, so 
unlike the natural cheerful trotting of the 
winnowing-machine, or the simpler rhythm of 
the flail, had a half-fearful fascination for the 
Raveloe boys, who would often leave off their 
nutting or birds ’-nesting to peep in at the window 
of the stone cottage, counterbalancing a certain 
awe at the mysterious action of the loom, by a 
pleasant sense of scornful superiority, drawn 
from the mockery of its alternating noises, 
along with the bent, treadmill attitude of the 
weaver. But sometimes it happened that Mar- 
ner, pausing to adjust an irregularity in his 
thread, became aware of the small scoundrels, 
and, though chary of his time, he liked their 
intrusions so ill that he would descend from 
his loom, and, opening the door, would fix on 
them a gaze that was always enough to make 
them take to their legs in terror. For how was 
it possible to believe that those large brown 
protuberant eyes in Silas Marner’s pale face 
really saw nothing very distinctly that was not 
close to them, and not rather that their dread- 
ful stare could dart cramp, or rickets, or a wry 
mouth at any boy who happened to be in the 
rear? They had, perhaps, heard their fathers 
and mothers hint that Silas Marner could cure 
folk’s rheumatism if he had a mind, and add, still 
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more darkly, that if you could only speak the 
devil fair enough, he might save you the cost 
of the doctor. Such strange lingering echoes 
of the old demon-worship might perhaps even 
now be caught by the diligent listener among the 
gray-haired peasantry ; for the rude mind with 
difficulty associates the ideas of power and be- 
nignity. A shadowy conception of power that 
by much persuasion can be induced to refrain 
from inflicting harm, is the shape most easily 
taken by the sense of the Invisible in the minds 
of men who have always been pressed close by 
primitive wants, and to whom a life of hard 
toil has never been illuminated by any enthu- 
siastic religious faith. To them pain and mishap 
present a far wider range of possibilities than 
gladness and enjoyment: their imagination is 
almost barren of the images that feed desire and 
hope, but is all overgrown by recollections that 
are a perpetual pasture to fear. “ Is there any- 
thing you can fancy that you would like to eat? ” 
I once said to an old labouring-man, who was 
in his last illness, and who had refused all the 
food his wife had offered him. “ No,” he an- 
swered, “ I ’ve never been used to nothing but 
common victual, and I can’t eat that.” Ex- 
perience had bred no fancies in him that could 
raise the phantasm of appetite. 

And Raveloe was a village where many of the 
old echoes lingered, undrowned by new voices. 
Not that it was one of those barren parishes 
lying on the outskirts of civilization, — inhabited 
by meagre sheep and thinly scattered shepherds : 
on the contrary, it lay in the rich central plain of 
what we are pleased to call Merry England, 
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and held farms which, speaking frbm a spiritual 
point of view, paid highly desirable tithes. But 
it was nestled in a snug well-wooded hollow, 
quite an hour’s journey on horseback from any 
turnpike, where it was never reached by the 
vibrations of the coach-horn or of public opin- 
ion. It was an important-looking village, with 
a fine old church and large churchyard in the 
heart of it, and two or three large briek-and- 
stone homesteads, with well-walled orchards and 
ornamental weathercocks, standing close upon 
the road, and lifting more imposing fronts than 
the rectory, which peeped from among the trees 
on the other side of the churchyard, — a village 
which showed at once the summits of its social 
life, and told the practised eye that there was no 
great park and manor-house in the vicinity, but 
that there were several chiefs in Raveloe who 
could farm badly quite at their ease, drawing 
enough money from their bad farming, in those 
war-times, to live in a rollicking fashion, and 
keep a jolly Christmas, Whitsun, and Easter 
tide. 

It was fifteen years since Silas Marner had 
first come to Raveloe: he was then simply a 
pallid young man, with prominent short-sighted 
brown eyes, whose appearance would have had 
nothing strange for people of average culture 
and experience, but for the villagers near whom 
he had come to settle it had mysterious peculiari- 
ties which corresponded with the exceptional 
nature of his occupation, and his advent from an 
unknown region called “ North’ard.” So had 
his way of life : he invited no comer to step across 
his door-sill, and he never strolled into the vil- 
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lage to drink a pint at the Rainbow, or to gos- 
sip at the wheelwright’s; he sought no man 
or woman, save for the purposes of his calling, 
or in order to supply himself with necessaries; 
and it was soon clear to the Raveloe lasses that 
he would never urge one of them to accept him 
against her will, — quite as if he had heard them 
declare that they would never marry a dead man 
come to life again. This view of Marner’s per- 
sonality was not without another ground than 
his pale face and unexampled eyes; for Jem 
Rodney, the mole-catcher, averred that one even- 
ing as he was returning homeward he saw Silas 
Mamer leaning against a stile with a heavy 
bag on his back, instead of resting the bag on 
the stile as a man in his senses would have done; 
and that, on coming up to him, he saw that 
Mamer’s eyes were set like a dead man’s, and 
he spoke to him, and shook him, and his limbs 
were stiff, and his hands clutched the bag as 
if they ’d been made of iron; but just as he had 
made up his mind that the weaver was dead, 
he came all right again, like, as you might say, 
in the winking of an eye, and said “ Good- 
night,” and walked off. All this Jem swore he 
had seen, more by token that it was the very 
day he had been mole-catching on Squire Cass’s 
land, down by the old saw-pit. Some said 
Mamer must have been in a “ fit,” — a word 
which seemed to explain things otherwise in- 
credible; but the argumentative Mr. Macey, 
clerk of the parish, shook his head, and asked 
if anybody was ever known to go off in a fit 
and not fall down. A fit was a stroke, was n’t 
it? and it was in the nature of a stroke to partly 
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take away the use of a man’s limbs and throw 
him on the parish, if he ’d got no children to 
look to. No, no; it was no stroke that would 
let a man stand on his legs, like a horse between 
the shafts, and then walk off as soon as you can 
say “ Gee! ” But there might be such a thing 
as a man’s soul being loose from his body, and 
going out and in, like a bird out of its nest and 
back; and that was how folks got over-wise, for 
they went to school in this shell-less state to 
those who could teach them more than their 
neighbours could learn with their five senses and 
the parson. And where did Master Marner get 
his knowledge of herbs from, — and charms too, 
if he liked to give them away? Jem Rodney’s 
story was no more than what might have been 
expected by anybody who had seen how Marner 
had cured Sally Oates, and made her sleep like 
a baby, when her heart had been beating enough 
to burst her body, for two months and more, 
while she had been under the doctor’s care. He 
might cure more folks if he would; but He was 
worth speaking fair, if it was only to keep him 
from doing you a mischief. 

It was partly to this vague fear that Marner 
was indebted for protecting him from the per- 
secution that his singularities might have drawn 
upon him, but still more to the fact that, the 
old linen-weaver in the neighbouring parish of 
Tarley being dead, his handicraft made him a 
highly welcome settler to the richer housewives 
of the district, and even to the more provident 
cottagers, who had their little stock of yarn at 
the year’s end. Their sense of his usefulness 
would have counteracted any repugnance or 
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suspicion which was not confirmed by a defi- 
ciency in the quality or the tale of the cloth he 
wove for them. And the years had rolled on 
without producing any change in the impres- 
sions of the neighbours concerning Mamer, 
except the change from novelty to habit. At 
the end of fifteen years the Raveloe men said 
just the same things about Silas Mamer as at 
the beginning : they did not say them quite 
so often, but they believed them much more 
strongly when they did say them. There was 
only one important addition which the years 
had brought : it was that Master Mamer had 
laid by a fine sight of money somewhere, and 
that he could buy up “ bigger men ” than 
himself. 

But while opinion concerning him had re- 
mained nearly stationary, and his daily habits 
had presented scarcely any visible change, Mar- 
ner’s inward life had been a history and a met- 
amorphosis, as that of every fervid nature must 
be when it has fled, or been condemned to soli- 
tude. His life, before he came to Raveloe, had 
been filled with the movement, the mental ac- 
tivity, and the close fellowship -which, in that 
day as in this, marked the life of an artisan 
early incorporated in a narrow religious sect, 
where the poorest layman has the chance of 
distinguishing himself by gifts of speech, and 
has, at the very least, the weight of a silent 
voter in the government of his community. 
Mamer was highly thought of in that little 
hidden world, known to itself as the church 
assembling in Lantern Yard; he was believed 
to be a young man of exemplary life and ardent 
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faith; and a peculiar interest had been centred 
in him ever since he had fallen, at a prayer- 
meeting, into a mysterious rigidity and suspen- 
sion of consciousness, which, lasting for an hour 
or more, had been mistaken for death. To have 
sought a medical explanation for this phenom- 
enon would have been held by Silas himself, as 
well as by his minister and fellow-members, a 
wilful self -exclusion from the spiritual signifi- 
cance that might lie therein. Silas was evidently 
a brother selected for a peculiar discipline ; and 
though the effort to interpret this discipline was 
discouraged by the absence, on his part, of any 
spiritual vision during his outward trance, yet 
it was believed by himself and others that its 
effect was seen in an accession of light and fer- 
vour. A less truthful man than he might have 
been tempted into the subsequent creation of a 
vision in the form of resurgent memory; a less 
sane man might have believed in such a creation ; 
but Silas was both sane and honest, though, as 
with many honest and fervent men, culture had 
not defined any channels for his sense of mys- 
tery, and so it spread itself over the proper 
pathway of inquiry and knowledge. He had 
inherited from his mother some acquaintance 
with medicinal herbs and their preparation, — 
a little store of wisdom which she had imparted 
to him as a solemn bequest, — but of late years 
he had had doubts about the lawfulness of 
applying this knowledge, believing that herbs 
could have no efficacy without prayer, and that 
prayer might suffice without herbs ; so that his 
inherited delight to wander through the fields 
in search of foxglove and dandelion and colts- 
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foot, began to wear to him the character of a 
temptation. 

Among the members of his church there was 
one young man, a little older than himself, with 
whom he had long lived in such close friendship 
that it was the custom of their Lantern Yard 
brethren to call them David and J onathan. The 
real name of the friend was William Dane ; and 
he, too, was regarded as a shining instance of 
youthful piety, though somewhat given to over- 
severity towards weaker brethren, and to be so 
dazzled by his own light as to hold himself wiser 
than his teachers. But whatever blemishes others 
might discern in William, to his friend’s mind 
he was faultless; for Marner had one of those 
impressible self -doubting natures which, at an 
inexperienced age, admire imperativeness and 
lean on contradiction. The expression of trust- 
ing simplicity in Marner’s face, heightened by 
that absence of special observation, that de- 
fenceless, deer-like gaze which belongs to large 
prominent eyes, w'-as strongly contrasted by the 
self-complacent suppression of inward triumph 
that lurked in the narrow slanting eyes and 
compressed lips of William Dane. One of the 
most frequent topics of conversation between 
the two friends was Assurance of salvation: 
Silas confessed that he could never arrive at 
anything higher than hope mingled with fear, 
and listened with longing wonder when William 
declared that he had possessed unshaken assur- 
ance ever since, in the period of his conversion, 
he had dreamed that he saw the words “ calling 
and election sure ” standing by themselves on 
a white page in the open Bible. Such eollo- 
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quies have occupied many a pair of pale-faced 
weavers, whose unnurtured souls have been like 
young winged things, fluttering forsaken in the 
twilight. . 

It had seemed to the unsuspecting Silas that 
the friendship had suffered no chill even from 
his formation of another attachment of a closer 
kind. For some months he had been engaged 
to a young servant-woman, waiting only for a 
little increase to their mutual savings in order 
to their marriage; and it was a great delight to 
him that Sarah did not object to William’s oc- 
casional presence in their Sunday interviews. It 
was at this point in their history that Silas’s 
cataleptic fit occurred during the prayer-meet- 
ing; and amidst the various queries and ex- 
pressions of interest addressed to him by his 
fellow-members, William’s suggestion alone 
jarred with the general sympathy towards a 
brother thus singled out for special dealings. 
He obseiwed that, to him, this trance looked 
more like a visitation of Satan than a proof of 
divine favour, and exhorted his friend to see 
that he hid no accursed thing within his soul. 
Silas, feeling bound to accept rebuke and ad- 
monition as a brotherly office, felt no resent- 
ment, but only pain, at his friend’s doubts con- 
cerning him; and to this was soon added some 
anxiety at the perception that Sarah’s manner 
towards him began to exhibit a strange fluctua- 
tion between an effort at an increased mani- 
festation of regard and involuntary signs of 
shrinking and dislike. He asked her if she 
wished to break off their engagement; but she 
denied this: their engagement was known to 
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the church, and had been recognized in the 
prayer-meetings; it could not be broken off 
without strict investigation, and Sarah could 
render no reason that would be sanctioned by 
the feeling of the community. At this time the 
senior deacon was taken dangerously ill, and, 
being a childless widower, he was tended night 
and day by some of the younger brethren or 
sisters. Silas frequently took his turn in the 
night-watching with William, the one relieving 
the other at two in the morning. The old man, 
contrary to expectation, seemed to be on the 
way to recovery, when one night Silas, sitting 
up by his bedside, observed that his usual audible 
breathing had ceased. The candle was burning 
low, and he had to lift it to see the patient’s face 
distinctly. Examination convinced him that the 
deacon was dead, — had been dead some time, 
for the limbs were rigid. 1 Silas asked himself 
if he had been asleep, and looked at the clock: 
it was already four in the morning. How was 
it that William had not come? In much anxiety 
he went to seek for help; and soon there Were 
several friends assembled in the house, the min- 
ister among them, while Silas went away to his 
work, wishing he could have met William to 
know the reason of his non-appearance. But 
at six o’clock, as he was thinking of going to 
seek his friend, William came, and with him the 
minister. They came to summon him to Lan- 
tern Yard, to meet the church-members there; 
and to his inquiry concerning the cause of the 
summons the only reply was, “ You will hear.” 
Nothing further was said until Silas was seated 
in the vestry, in front of the minister, with the 
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eyes of those who to him represented God’s 
people fixed solemnly upon him. Then the 
minister, taking out a pocket-knife, showed it 
to Silas, and asked him if he knew where he 
had left that knife. Silas said he did not know 
that he had left it anywhere out of his own 
pocket, — but he was trembling at this strange 
interrogation. He was then exhorted not to 
hide his sin, but to confess and repent. The 
knife had been found in the bureau by the 
departed deacon’s bedside, — found in the place 
where the little bag of church money had lain, 
which the minister himself had seen the day 
before. Some hand had removed that bag; and 
whose hand could it be, if not that of the man 
to whom the knife belonged? For some time 
Silas was mute with astonishment; then he said, 
“ God will clear me: I know nothing about the 
knife being there, or the money being gone. 
Search me and my dwelling; you will find noth- 
ing but three pound five of my own savings, 
which William Dane knows I have had these 
six months.” At this William groaned, but the 
minister said, “ The proof is heavy against you, 
brother Mamer. The money was taken in the 
night last past, and no man was with our de- 
parted brother but you, for William Dane 
declares to us that he was hindered by sudden 
sickness from going to take his place as usual, 
and you yourself said that he had not come; 
and, moreover, you neglected the dead body.” 

“ I must have slept,” said Silas. Then after 
a pause, he added, “ Or I must have had another 
visitation like that which you have all seen me 
under, so that the thief must have come and 
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gone while I was not in the body, but out of the 
body. But, I say again, search me and my 
dwelling, for I have been nowhere else.” 

The search was made, and it ended — in Wil- 
liam Dane’s finding the well-known bag, empty, 
tucked behind the chest of drawers in Silas’s 
chamber! On this William exhorted his friend 
to confess, and not to hide his sin any longer. 
Silas turned a look of keen reproach on him, 
and said, “ William, for nine years that we have 
gone in and out together, have you ever known 
me tell a lie? But God will clear me.” 

“ Brother,” said William, “ how do I know 
what you may have done in the secret chambers 
of your heart, to give Satan an advantage over 
you?” 

Silas was still looking at his friend. Sud- 
denly a deep flush came over his face, and he 
was about to speak impetuously, when he seemed 
checked again by some inward shock, that sent 
the flush back and made him tremble. But at 
last he spoke feebly, looking at William. 

“ I remember now — the knife was n’t in my 
pocket.” 

William said, “ I know nothing of what you 
mean.” The other persons present, however, 
began to inquire where Silas meant to say that 
the knife was, but he would give no further 
explanation: he only said, “ I am sore stricken; 
I can say nothing. God will clear me.” 

On their return to the vestry there was further 
deliberation. Any resort to legal measures for 
ascertaining the culprit was contrary to the 
principles of the church in Lantern Yard, ac- 
cording to which prosecution was forbidden to 
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Christians, even had the case held less scandal 
to the community. But the members were bound 
to take other measures for finding out the truth, 
and they resolved on praying and drawing lots. 
This resolution can be a ground of surprise only 
to those who are unacquainted with that obscure 
religious life which has gone on in the alleys of 
our towns. Silas knelt with his brethren, rely- 
ing on his own innocence being certified by 
immediate divine interference, but feeling that 
thei’e was sorrow and mourning behind for him 
even then, — that his trust in man had been 
cruelly bruised. The lots declared that Silas 
Marner was guilty. He was solemnly sus- 
pended from church-membership, and called 
upon to render up the stolen money: only on 
confession, as the sign of repentance, could he 
be received once more within the folds of the 
church. Marner listened in silence. At last, 
when every one rose to depart, he went towards 
William Dane and said, in a voice shaken by 
agitation, — 

“ The last time I remember using my knife 
was when I took it out to cut a strap for you. 
I don’t remember putting it in my pocket again. 
You stole the money, and you have woven a 
plot to lay the sin at my door. But you may 
prosper, for all that: there is no just God that 
governs the earth righteously, but a God of lies, 
that bears witness against the innocent.” 

There was a general shudder at this blas- 
phemy. 

William said meekly, “ I leave our brethren 
to judge whether this is the voice of Satan or 
not. I can do nothing but pray for you, Silas.” 
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Poor Marner went out with that despair in 
his soul, that shaken trust in God and man, 
which is little short of madness to a loving na- 
ture. In the bitterness of his wounded spirit, 
he said to himself, “ She will cast me off too.” 
And he reflected that if she did not believe the 
testimony against him, her whole faith must be 
upset as his was. To people accustomed to 
reason about the forms in which their religious 
feeling has incorporated itself, it is difficult to 
enter into that simple, untaught state of mind, 
in which the form and the feeling have never 
been severed by an act of reflection. We are 
apt to think it inevitable that a man in Marner’s 
position should have begun to question the val- 
idity of an appeal to the divine judgment by 
drawing lots; but to him this would have been 
an effort of independent thought such as he had 
never known ; and he must have made the effort 
at a moment when all his energies were turned 
into the anguish of disappointed faith. If there 
is an angel who records the sorrows of men as 
well as their sins, he knows how many and deep 
are the sorrows that spring from false ideas for 
which no man is culpable. 

Marner went home, and for a whole day sat 
alone, stunned by despair, without any impulse 
to go to Sarah and attempt to win her belief in 
his innocence. The second day he took refuge 
from benumbing unbelief, by getting into his 
loom and working away as usual; and before 
many hours were past, the minister and one of 
the deacons came to him with the message from 
Sarah, that she held her engagement to him at 
an end. Silas received the message mutely, and 
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then turned away from the messengers to work 
at his loom again. In little more than a month 
from that time, Sarah was married to William 
Dane; and not long afterwards it was known 
to the brethren in Lantern Yard that Silas 
Marner had departed from the town. 
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CHAPTER II 


E VEN people whose lives have been made 
various by learning, sometimes find it 
hard to keep a fast hold on their habitual 
views of life, on their faith in the Invisible, nay, 
on the sense that their past joys and sorrows 
are a real experience, when they are suddenly 
transported to a new land, where the beings 
around them know nothing of their history, and 
share none of their ideas, — where their mother 
earth shows another lap, and human life has 
other forms than those on which their souls have 
been nourished. Minds that have been un- 
hinged from their old faith and love have per- 
haps sought this Lethean influence of exile, in 
which the past becomes dreamy because its 
symbols have all vanished, and the present too 
is dreamy because it is linked with no memories. 
But even their experience may hardly enable 
them thoroughly to imagine what was the effect 
on a simple weaver like Silas Mamer, when he 
left his own country and people and came to 
settle in Raveloe. Nothing could be more unlike • 
his native town, set within sight of the wide- 
spread hillsides, than this low, wooded region, 
where he felt hidden even from the heavens by 
the screening trees and hedgerows. There was 
nothing here, when he rose in the deep morning 
quiet and looked out on the dewy brambles and 
rank tufted grass, that seemed to have any 
relation with that life centring in Lantern Yard, 
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which had once been to him the altar-place of 
high dispensations. The whitewashed walls; 
the little pews where well-known figures en- 
tered with a subdued rustling, and where first 
one well-known voice and then another, pitched 
in a peculiar key of petition, uttered phrases 
at once occult and familiar, like the amulet worn 
on the heart; the pulpit where the minister 
delivered unquestioned doctrine, and swayed to 
and fro, and handled the book in a long-accus- 
tomed manner; the very pauses between the 
couplets of the hymn, as it was given out, and 
the recurrent sw r ell of voices in song: these 
things had been the channel of divine influences 
to Marner, — they were the fostering home of 
his religious emotions, — they were Christianity 
and God’s kingdom upon earth. A weaver who 
finds hard words in his hymn-book knows noth- 
ing of abstractions ; as the little child knows 
nothing of parental love, but only knows one 
face and one lap towards which it stretches its 
arms for refuge and nurture. 

And what could be more unlike that Lantern 
Yard world than the world in Raveloe? — or- 
chards looking lazy with neglected plenty; the 
large church in the wide churchyard, which men 
gazed at lounging at their own doors in service- 
time; the purple-faced farmers jogging along 
the lanes or turning in at the Rainbow; home- 
steads, where men supped heavily and slept in 
the light of the evening hearth, and where 
women seemed to be laying up a stock of linen 
for the life to come. There were no lips in 
Raveloe from which a word could fall that would 
stir Silas Marner’s benumbed faith to a sense 
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of pain. In the early ages of the world, we 
know, it was believed that each territory was 
inhabited and ruled by its own divinities, so that 
a man could cross the bordering heights and be 
out of the reach of his native gods, whose pres- 
ence was confined to the streams and the groves 
and the hills among which he had lived from his 
birth. And poor Silas was vaguely conscious 
of something not unlike the feeling of primitive 
men, when they fled thus, in fear or in sullen- 
ness, from the face of an unpropitious deity. 
It seemed to him that the Power he had vainly 
trusted in among the streets and at the pi*ayer- 
meetings was very far away from this land in 
which he had taken refuge, where men lived in 
careless abundance, knowing and needing noth- 
ing of that trust which, for him, had been turned 
to bitterness. The little light he possessed spread 
its beams so narrowly that frustrated belief was 
a curtain broad enough to create for him the 
blackness of night. 

His first movement after the shock had been 
to work in his loom; and he went on with this 
unremittingly, never asking himself why, now 
he was come to Raveloe, he worked far on into 
the night to finish the tale of Mrs. Osgood’s 
table-linen sooner than she expected, — without 
contemplating beforehand the money she would 
put into his hand for the work. He seemed 
to weave, like the spider, from pure impulse, 
without reflection. Every man’s work, pursued 
steadily, tends in this way to become an end in 
itself, and so to bridge over the loveless chasms 
of his life. Silas’s hand satisfied itself with 
throwing the shuttle, and his eye with seeing 
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the little squares in the cloth complete them- 
selves under his effort. Then there were the 
calls of hunger; and Silas, in his solitude, had 
to provide his own breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, to fetch his own water from the well, and 
put his own kettle on the fire; and all these 
immediate promptings helped, along with the 
weaving, to reduce his life to the unquestion- 
ing activity of a spinning insect. He hated the 
thought of the past; there was nothing that 
called out his love and fellowship towards the 
strangers he had come among; and the future 
was all dark, for there was no Unseen Love 
that cared for him. Thought was arrested by 
utter bewilderment, now its old narrow path- 
way was closed, and affection seemed to have 
died under the bruise that had fallen on its 
keenest nerves. 

But at last Mrs. Osgood’s table-linen was 
finished, and Silas was paid in gold. His earn- 
ings in his native town, where he worked for 
a wholesale dealer, had been after a lower rate; 
he had been paid weekly, and of his weekly 
earnings a large proportion had gone to objects 
of piety and charity. Now, for the first time in 
his life, he had five bright guineas put into his 
hand; no man expected a share of them, and he 
loved no man that he should offer him a share. 
But what were the guineas to him who saw no 
vista beyond countless days of weaving? It was 
needless for him to ask that, for it was pleasant 
to him to feel them in his palm, and look at 
their bi'ight faces, which were all his own: it 
was another element of life, like the weaving 
and the satisfaction of hunger, subsisting quite 
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aloof from the life of belief and love from which 
he had been cut off. The weaver’s hand had 
known the touch of hard-won money even before 
the palm had grown to its full breadth ; for 
twenty years, mysterious money had stood to 
him as the symbol of earthly good, and the im- 
mediate object of toil. He had seemed to love 
it little in the years when every penny had its 
purpose for him; for he loved the purpose then. 
But now, when all purpose was gone, that habit 
of looking towards the money and grasping it 
with a sense of fulfilled effort made a loam that 
was deep enough for the seeds of desire; and 
as Silas walked homeward across the fields in 
the twilight, he drew out the money and thought 
it was brighter in the gathering gloom. 

About this time an incident happened which 
seemed to open a possibility of some fellowship 
with his neighbours. One day, taking a pair of 
shoes to be mended, he saw the cobbler’s wife 
seated by the fire, suffering from the terrible 
symptoms of heart-disease and dropsy, which 
he had witnessed as the precursors of his mother’s 
death. He felt a rush of pity at the mingled 
sight and remembrance, and, recalling the relief 
his mother had found from a simple preparation 
of foxglove, he promised Sally Oat.es to bring 
her something that would ease her, since the 
doctor did her no good. In this office of charity, 
Silas felt, for the first time since he had come 
to Raveloe, a sense of unity between his past 
and present life, which might have been the 
beginning of his rescue from the insect-like ex- 
istence into which his nature had shrunk. But 
Sally Oates’s disease had raised her into a per- 
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sonage of much interest and importance among 
the neighbours, and the fact of her having found 
relief from drinking Silas Marner’s “ stuff ” be- 
came a matter of general discourse. When Dr. 
Kimble gave physic, it was natural that it should 
have an effect; but when a weaver, who came 
from nobody knew where, worked wonders with 
a bottle of brown waters, the occult character 
of the process was evident. Such a sort of thing 
had not been known since the Wise Woman at 
Tarley died; and she had charms as well as 
“ stuff ” : everybody went to her when their 
children had fits. Silas Marner must be a per- 
son of the same sort, for how did he know what 
would bring back Sally Oates’s breath, if he 
did n’t know a fine sight more than that? The 
Wise Woman had words that she muttered to 
herself, so that you could n’t hear what they 
were, and if she tied a -bit of red thread round 
the child’s toe the while, it would keep off the 
water in the head. There were women in Rave- 
loe, at that present time, who had worn one of 
the Wise Woman’s little bags round their necks, 
and, in consequence, had never had an idiot 
child, as Ann Coulter had. Silas Marner could 
very likely do as much, and more ; and now it 
was all clear how he should have come from 
unknown parts, and be so “ comical-looking. ’ ’ 
But Sally Oates must mind and not tell the 
doctor, for he would be sure to set his face 
against Marner: he was always angry about 
the Wise Woman, and used to threaten those 
who went to her that they should have none of 
his help any more. 

Silas now found himself and his cottage sud- 
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denly beset by mothers who wanted him to 
charm away the whooping-cough, or bring back 
the milk, and by men who wanted stuff against 
the rheumatics or the knots in the hands ; and, 
to secure themselves against a refusal, the ap- 
plicants brought silver in their palms. Silas 
might have driven a profitable trade in charms 
as well as in his small list of drugs ; but money 
on this condition was no temptation to him: he 
had never known an impulse towards falsity, 
and he drove one after another away with grow- 
ing irritation, for the news of him as a wise man 
had spread even to Tarley, and it was long 
before people ceased to take long walks for the 
sake of asking his aid. But the hope in his 
wisdom was at length changed into dread, for 
no one believed him when he said he knew no 
charms and could work no cures, and every man 
and woman who had an accident or a new at- 
tack after applying to him, set the misfortune 
down to Master Marner’ s ill-will and irritated 
glances. Thus it came to pass that his move- 
ment of pity towards Sally Oates, which had 
given him a transient sense of brotherhood, 
heightened the repulsion between him and his 
neighbours, and made his isolation more com- 
plete. 

Gradually the guineas, the crowns, and the 
half-crowns grew to a heap, and Marner drew 
less and less for his own wants, trying to solve 
the problem of keeping himself strong enough 
to work sixteen hours a day on as small an 
outlay as possible. Have not men, shut up in 
solitary imprisonment, found an interest in 
marking the moments by straight strokes of a 
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cex’tain length on the wall, until the growth of 
the sum of straight strokes, arranged in tri- 
angles, has become a mastering purpose? Do 
we not wile away moments of inanity or fatigued 
waiting by repeating some trivial movement' or 
sound, until the repetition has bred a want, 
which is incipient habit? That will help us to 
understand how the love of accumulating money 
grows an absorbing passion in men whose im- 
aginations, even in the very beginning of then- 
hoard, showed them no purpose beyond it. 
Mamer wanted the heaps of ten to grow into 
a square, and then into a larger square; and 
every added guinea, while it was itself a satis- 
faction, bred a new desire. In this strange 
world, made a hopeless riddle to him, he might, 
if he had had a less intense nature, have sat 
weaving, weaving, — looking towards the end 
of his pattern, or towards the end of his web, 
till he forgot the riddle, and everything else but 
his immediate sensations; but the money had 
come to mark off his weaving into periods, and 
the money not only grew, but it remained with 
him. He began to think it was conscious of 
him, as his loom was, and he would on no ac- 
count have exchanged those coins, which had 
become his familiars, for other coins with un- 
known faces. He handled them, he counted 
them, till their form and colour were like the 
satisfaction of a thirst to him; but it was only 
in the night, when his work was done, that he 
drew them out to enjoy their companionship. 
He had taken up some bricks in his floor under- 
neath his loom, and here he had made a hole in 
which he set the iron pot that contained his 
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guineas and silver coins, covering the bricks with 
sand whenever he replaced them. Not that the 
idea of being robbed presented itself often or 
strongly to his mind: hoarding ’was common in 
country districts in those days ; there were old 
labourers in the parish of Raveloe who were 
known to have their savings by them, probably 
inside their flock-beds ; but their rustic neigh- 
bours, though not all of them as honest as their 
ancestors in the days of King Alfred, had not 
imaginations bold enough to lay a plan of bur- 
glary. How could they have spent the money 
in their own village without betraying them- 
selves? They would be obliged to “ run away,” 
— a course as dark and dubious as a balloon 
journey. 

So, year after year, Silas Marner had lived in 
this solitude, his guineas rising in the iron pot, 
and his life narrowing and hardening itself more 
and more into a mere pulsation of desire and 
satisfaction that had no relation to any other 
being. His life had reduced itself to the func- 
tions of weaving and hoarding, without any 
contemplation of an end towards which the 
functions tended. The same sort of process has 
perhaps been undergone by wiser men, when 
they have been cut off from faith and love, — 
only, instead of a loom and a heap of guineas, 
they have had some erudite research, some in- 
genious project, or some well-knit theory. 
Strangely Mainer’s face and figure shrank and 
bent themselves into a constant mechanical re- 
lation to the objects of his life, so that he pro- 
duced the same sort of impression as a handle 
or a crooked tube, which has no meaning stand- 
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mg apart. The prominent eyes that used to 
look trusting and dreamy, now looked as if they 
had been made to see only one kind of thing 
that was very small, like tiny grain, for which 
they hunted everywhere; and he was so with- 
ered and yellow that, though he was not yet 
forty, the children always called him “ Old 
Master Marner.” 

Yet even in this stage of withering a little 
incident happened, which showed that the sap 
of affection was not all gone. It was one of 
his daily tasks to fetch his water from a well a 
couple of fields off, and for this purpose, ever 
since he came to Raveloe, he had had a brown' 
earthenware pot, which he held as his most 
precious utensil among the very few conveni- 
ences he had granted himself. It had been his 
companion for twelve years, always standing on 
the same spot, always lending its handle to him 
in the early morning, so that its form had an 
expression for him of willing helpfulness, and 
the impress of its handle on his palm gave a 
satisfaction mingled with that of having the 
fresh clear water. One day as he was returning 
from the well, he stumbled against the step of 
the stile, and his brown pot, falling with force 
against the stones that over-arched the ditch 
below him, was broken in three pieces. Silas 
picked up the pieces and carried them home 
with grief in his heart. The brown pot could 
never be of use to him any more, but he stuck 
the bits together and propped the ruin in its 
old place for a memorial. < 

This is the history of Silas Marner, until the 
fifteenth year after he came to Raveloe. The 
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livelong day he sat in his loom, his ear filled 
with its monotony, his eyes bent close down on 
the slow growth of sameness in the brownish 
web, his muscles moving with such even repeti- 
tion that their pause seemed almost as much a 
constraint as the holding of his breath. But at 
night came his revelry : at night he closed his 
shutters, and made fast his doors, and drew 
forth his gold. Long ago the heap of coins 
had become too large for the iron pot to hold 
them, and he had made for them two thick 
leather bags, which wasted no room in then- 
resting-place, but lent themselves flexibly to 
every comer. How the guineas shone as they 
came pouring out of the dark leather mouths ! 
The silver bore no large proportion in amount 
to the gold, because the long pieces of linen 
which formed his chief work were always partly 
paid for in gold, and out of the silver he sup- 
plied his own bodily wants, choosing always the 
shillings and sixpences to spend in this way. 
He loved the guineas best, but he would not 
change the silver, — the crowns and half-crowns 
that were his own earnings, begotten by his 
labour; he loved them all. He spread them 
out in heaps and bathed his hands in them; then 
he counted them and set them up in regular 
piles, and felt their rounded outline between his 
thumb and fingers, and thought fondly of the 
guineas that were only half earned by the work 
in his loom, as if they had been unborn children, 
— thought of the guineas that were coming 
slowly through the coming years, through all his 
life, which spread far away before him, the end 
quite hidden by countless days of weaving. No 
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wonder his thoughts were still with his loom 
and his money when he made his journeys 
through the fields and the lanes to fetch and 
carry home his work, so that his steps never 
wandered to the hedge-banks and the lane-side 
in search of the once familiar herbs : these too 
belonged to the past, from which his life had 
shrunk away, like a rivulet that has sunk far 
down from the grassy fringe of its old breadth 
into a little shivering thread, that cuts a groove 
for itself in the barren sand. 

But about the Christmas of that fifteenth year, 
a second great change came over Marner’s life, 
and his history became blent in a singular man- 
ner with the life of his neighbours. 


CHAPTER III 


T HE greatest man in Raveloe was Squire 
Cass, who lived in the large red house 
with the handsome flight of stone steps 
in front and the high stables behind it, nearly 
opposite the church. He was only one among 
several landed parishioners, but he alone was 
honoured with the title of Squire; for though 
Mr. Osgood’s family was also understood to be 
of timeless origin, — the Raveloe imagination 
having never ventured back to that fearful blank 
when there were no Osgoods, — still, he merely 
owned the farm he occupied; whereas Squire 
Cass had a tenant or two, who complained of 
the game to him quite as if he had been a lord. 

It was still that glorious war-time which 
was felt to be a peculiar favour of Providence 
towards the landed interest, and the fall of 
prices had not yet come to carry the race of 
small squires and yeomen down that road to 
ruin for which extravagant habits and bad hus- 
bandry were plentifully anointing their wheels. 
I am speaking now in relation to Raveloe and 
the parishes that resembled it; for our old- 
fashioned country life had many different as- 
pects, as all life must have when it is spread 
over a various surface, and breathed on vari- 
ously by multitudinous currents, from the winds 
of heaven to the thoughts of men, which are 
forever moving and crossing each other with 
incalculable results. Raveloe lay low among 
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the bushy trees and the rutted lanes, aloof from 
the currents of industrial energy and Puritan 
earnestness: the rich ate and drank freely, ac- 
cepting gout and apoplexy as things that ran 
mysteriously in respectable families, and the 
poor thought that the rich were entirely in the 
right of it to lead a jolly life; besides, their feast- 
ing caused a multiplication of orts, which were 
the heirlooms of the poor. Betty Jay scented 
the boiling of Squire Cass’s hams, but her long- 
ing was arrested by the unctuous liquor in which 
they were boiled ; and when the seasons brought 
round the great merry-makings, they were re- 
garded on all hands as a fine thing for the poor. 
For the Raveloe feasts were like the rounds of 
beef and the barrels of ale, — they were on a 
large scale, and lasted a good while, especially 
in the winter-time. After ladies had packed up 
their best gowns and top-knots in bandboxes, 
and had incurred the risk of fording streams on 
pillions with the precious burden in rainy or 
snowy weather, when there was no knowing 
how high the water would rise, it was not to be 
supposed that they looked forward to a brief 
pleasure. On this ground it was always con- 
trived in the dark seasons, when there was little 
work to be done, and the hours were long, 
that several neighbours should keep open house 
in succession. So soon as Squire Cass’s stand- 
ing dishes diminished in. plenty and freshness, 
his guests had nothing to do but to walk a little 
higher up the village to Mr. Osgood’s, at the 
Orchards, and they found hams and chines un- 
cut, pork-pies with the scent of the fire in them, 
spun butter in all its freshness, — everything, 
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in fact, that appetites -at leisure could desire, in 
perhaps greater perfection, though not in greater 
abundance, than at Squire Cass’s. 

For the Squire’s wife had died long ago, and 
the Red House was without that presence of the 
wife and mother which is the fountain of whole- 
some love and fear in parlour and kitchen; and 
this helped to account not only for there being 
more profusion than finished excellence in the 
holiday provisions, but also for the frequency 
with which the proud Squire condescended to 
preside in the parlour of the Rainbow rather 
than under the shadow of his own dark wain- 
scot; perhaps, also, for the fact that his sons had 
turned out rather ill. Raveloe was not a place 
where moral censure was severe, hut it was 
thought a weakness in the Squire that he had 
kept all his sons at home in idleness; and though 
some license was to be allowed to young men 
whose fathers could afford it, people shook then- 
heads at the courses of the second son, Dunstan, 
commonly called Dunsey Cass, whose taste for 
swopping and betting might turn out to he a 
sowing of something worse than wild oats. To 
be sure, the neighbours said, it was no matter 
what became of Dunsey, — a spiteful jeering 
fellow, who seemed to enjoy his drink the more 
when other people went dry, — always provided 
that his doings did not bring trouble on a family 
like Squire Cass’s, with a monument in the 
church, and tankards older than King George. 
But it would be a thousand pities if Mr. God- 
frey, the eldest, a fine open-faced good-natured 
young man who was to come into the land some 
day, should take to going along the same road 
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with his brother, as he had seemed to do of late. 
If he went on in that way, he would lose Miss 
Nancy Lammeter; for it was well known that 
she had looked very shyly on him ever since last 
Whitsuntide twelvemonth, when there was so 
much talk about his being away from home 
days and days together. There was something 
wrong, more than common, — that was quite 
clear ; for Mr. Godfrey did n’t look half so fresh- 
coloured and open as he used to do. At one time 
everybody was saying, What a handsome couple 
he and Miss Nancy Lammeter would make ! and 
if she could come to be mistress at the Red 
House, there would be a fine change, for the 
L ammeters had been brought up in that way 
that they never suffered a pinch of salt to be 
wasted, and yet everybody in their household 
had of the best, according to his place. Such 
a daughter-in-law would be a saving to the old 
Squire, if she never brought a penny to her for- 
tune; for it was to be feared that, notwithstand- 
ing his incomings, there were more holes in his 
pocket than the one where he put his own hand 
in. But if Mr. Godfrey did n’t turn over a new 
leaf, he might say “ Good-by ” to Miss Nancy 
Lammeter. 

It was the once hopeful Godfrey who was 
standing, with his hands in his side-pockets and 
his back to the fire, in the dark wainscoted par - 
lour, one late November afternoon in that fif- 
teenth year of Silas Marner’s life at Raveloe. 
The fading gray light fell dimly on the walls 
decorated with guns, whips, and foxes’ brushes, 
on coats and hats flung on the chairs, on tank- 
ards sending forth a scent of flat ale' and on a 
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half -choked fire, with pipes propped up in the 
chimney-corners : signs of a domestic life des- 
titute of any hallowing charm, with which the 
look of gloomy vexation on Godfrey’s blond 
face was in sad accordance. He seemed to be 
waiting and listening for some one’s approach; 
and presently the sound of a heavy step, with an 
accompanying whistle, was heard across the 
large empty enti-ance-hall. 

The door opened, and a thick-set, heavy- 
looking young man entered, with the flushed 
face and the gratuitously elated bearing which 
mark the first stage of intoxication. It was 
Dunsey, and at the sight of him Godfrey’s face 
parted with some of its gloom to take on the 
more active expression of hatred. The hand- 
some brown spaniel that lay on the hearth re- 
treated under the chair in the chimney-corner. 

“ Well, Master Godfrey, what do you want 
with me? ” said Dunsey, in a mocking tone. 
“ You ’re my elders and betters, you know; I 
was obliged to come when you sent for me.” 

“ Why, this is what I want — and just shake 
yourself sober and listen, will you? ” said God- 
frey, savagely. He had himself been drinking 
more than was good for him, trying to turn his 
gloom into uncalculating anger. “ I want to 
tell you, I must hand over that rent of Fowler’s 
to the Squire, or else tell him I gave it you; for 
he ’s threatening to distrain for it, and* it ’ll all 
be out soon, whether I tell him or not. He said, 
just now, before he went out, he should send 
word to Cox to distrain, if F owler did n’t come 
and pay up his arrears this week. The Squire’s 
short o’ cash, and in no humour to stand any 
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nonsense; and you know what he threatened, 
if ever he found you making away with his 
money again. So, see and get the money, and 
pretty quickly, will you? ” 

“Oh!” said Dunsey, sneeringly, coming 
nearer to his brother and looking in his face. 
“ Suppose, now, you get the money yourself, 
and save me the trouble, eh? Since you was so 
kind as to hand it over to me, you ’ll not refuse 
me the kindness to pay it back for me: it was 
your brotherly love made you do it, you know.” 

Godfrey bit his lips and clenched his fist. 
“ Don’t come near me with that look, else I ’ll 
knock you down,” 

“ Oh no, you won't,” said Dunsey, turning 
away on his heel, however. “ Because I ’m such 
a good-natured brother, you know. I might get 
you turned out of house and home, and cut off 
with a shilling any day. I might tell the Squire 
how his handsome son was married to that nice 
young woman, Molly F arren, and was vexy un- 
liappy because he could n’t live with his drunken 
wife, and I should slip into your place as com- 
fortable as could be. But you see, I don’t do 
it, — I ’m so easy and good-natured. Y ou ’ll 
take any trouble for me. Y ou ’ll get the hundred 
pounds for me, — I know you will. v 

“ How can I get the money? ” said Godfrey, 
quivering. “ I have n’t a shilling to bless myself 
with. And it ’s a lie that you ’d slip into my 
place: you ’d get yourself turned out too, that ’s 
all. For if you begin telling tales, I ’ll follow. 
Bob ’s my father’s favourite, — you know that 
very well. He ’d only think himself well rid of 
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“ Never mind,” said Dunsey, nodding his head 
sideways as he looked out of the window. “ It 
’ud be very pleasant to me to go in your company, 
— you ’re such a handsome brother, and we ’ve 
always been so fond of quarrelling with one an- 
other, I should n’t know what to do without you. 
Rut you ’d like better for us both to stay at home 
together; I know you would. So you ’ll manage 
to get that little sum o’ money, and I ’ll bid you 
good-by, though I ’m sorry to part.” 

Dunstan was moving off, but Godfrey rushed 
after him and seized him by the arm, saying, 
with an oath, — 

“ I tell you, I have no money; I can get no 
money.” 

“ Borrow of old Kimble.” 

“ I tell you, he won’t lend me any more, and 
I sha’n’t ask him.” 

“ Well, then, sell Wildfire.” 

“ Yes, that ’s easy talking. I must have the 
money directly.” 

“ Well, you ’ve only got to ride h im to the 
hunt to-morrow. There ’ll be Bryce and Keat- 
ing there, for sure. You ’ll get more bids than 
one.” 

“ I dare say, and get back home at eight 
o’clock, splashed up to the chin. I ’m going to 
Mrs. Osgood’s birthday dance.” 

“Oho!” said Dunsey, turning his head on 
one side, and trying to speak in a small mincing 
treble. “And there ’s sweet Miss Nancy com- 
ing; and we shall dance with her, and promise 
never to be naughty again, and be taken into 
favour, and — ” 

“ Hold your tongue about Miss Nancy, you 
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fool” said Godfrey, turning red, “ else I ’ll 
throttle you.” 

“ What for? ” said Dunsey, still in an artifi- 
cial tone, but taking a whip from the table and 
beating the butt-end of it on his palm. “ You Ve 
a very good chance. I ’d advise you to creep up 
her sleeve again : it ’ud be saving time, if Molly 
should happen to take a drop too much lauda- 
num some day, and make a widower of you. 
Miss Nancy wouldn’t mind being a second, if 
she did n’t know it. And you ’ve got a good- 
natured brother, who ’ll keep your secret well, 
because you ’ll be so very obliging to him.” 

“ I ’ll tell you what it is,” said Godfrey, quiv- 
ering, and pale again, “ my patience is pretty 
near at an end. If you ’d a little more sharpness 
in you, you might know that you may urge a 
man a bit too far, and make one leap as easy as 
another. I don’t know but what it is so now: I 
may as well tell the Squix-e everything myself, — 
I should get you off my. back, if I got nothing 
else. And, after all, he ’ll know some time. 
She ’s been threatening to come herself and tell 
him. So, don’t flatter yourself that your se- 
crecy ’s worth any price you choose to ask. You 
drain me of money till I have got nothing to 
pacify her with, and she ’ll do as she threatens 
some day. It ’s all one. I ’ll tell my father every- 
thing myself, and you may go to the devil.” 

Dunsey perceived that he had overshot his 
mark, and that there was a point at which even 
the hesitating Godfrey might be driven into de- 
cision. But he said, with an air of unconcern, — 

“ As you please ; but I ’ll have a draught of 
ale first.” And ringing the bell, he threw h im - 
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self across two chairs, and began to rap the 
window-seat with the handle of his whip. 

Godfrey stood, still with his back to the fire, 
uneasily moving his fingers among the contents 
of his side-pockets, and looking at the floor. 
That big muscular frame of his held plenty of 
animal courage, but helped him to no decision 
when the dangers to be braved were such as could 
neither be knocked down nor throttled. His 
natural irresolution and moral cowardice were 
exaggerated by a position in which dreaded con- 
sequences seemed to press equally on all sides, 
and his irritation had no sooner provoked him to 
defy Dunstan and anticipate all possible be- 
trayals, than the miseries he must bring on 
himself by such a step seemed more unendur- 
able to him than the present evil. The results 
of confession were not contingent, they were 
certain; whereas betrayal was not certain. 
From the near vision of that certainty he fell 
back on suspense and vacillation with a sense of 
repose. The disinherited son of a small squire, 
equally disinclined to dig and to beg, was almost 
as helpless as an uprooted tree, which, by the 
favour of earth and sky, has grown to a hand- 
some bulk on the spot where it first shot upward. 
Perhaps it would have been possible to think of 
digging with some cheerfulness if Nancy Lam- 
meter were to be won on those terms ; but since 
he must irrevocably lose her as well as the inheri- 
tance, and must break every tie but the one that 
degraded him and left him without motive for 
trying to recover his better self, he could imagine 
no future for himself on the other side of con- 
fession but that of “ ’listing for a soldier ” — 
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the most desperate step, short of suicide, in the 
eyes of respectable families. No! he would 
rather trust to casualties than to his own re- 
solve, — rather go on sitting at the feast, and sip- 
ping the wine he loved, though with the sword 
hanging over him and terror in his heart, than 
rush away into the cold darkness where there was 
no pleasure left. The utmost concession to Dun- 
stan about the horse began to seem easy, com- 
pared with the fulfilment of his own threat. But 
his pride would not let him recommence the con- 
versation otherwise than by continuing the quar- 
rel. Dunstan was waiting for this and took his 
ale in shorter draughts than usual. 

“ It ’s just like you,” Godfrey burst out, in a 
bitter tone, “ to talk about my selling Wildfire 
in that cool way, — the last thing I ’ve got to 
t eall my own, and the best bit of horse-flesh I 
ever had in my life. And if you ’d got a spark 
of pride in you, you ’d be ashamed to see the 
stables emptied, and everybody sneering about 
it. But it ’s my belief you ’d sell yourself, if it 
was only for the pleasure of making somebody 
feel he ’d got a bad bargain.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Dunstan, very placably, “ you 
do me justice, I see. You know I’ma jewel for 
’ticing people into bargains. For which reason 
I advise you to let me sell Wildfire. I ’d ride 
him to the hunt to-morrow for you, with pleas- 
ure. I should n’t look so handsome as you in the 
saddle, but it ’s the horse they ’ll bid for, and not 
the rider.” 

“ Yes, I dare say, — trust my horse to you! ” 

“ As you please,” said Dunstan, rapping the 
window-seat again with an air of great uncon- 
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cern. “It’s you have got to pay Fowler’s 
money; it ’s none of my business. You received 
the money from him when you went to Bram- 
cote, and you told the Squire it was n’t paid. I ’d 
nothing to do with that; you chose to be so oblig- 
ing as to give it me, that was all. If you don’t 
want to pay the money, let it alone ; it *s all one 
to me. But I was willing to accommodate you 
by undertaking to sell the horse, seeing it ’s not 
convenient to you to go so far to-morrow.” 

Godfrey was silent for some moments. He 
would have liked to spring on Dunstan, wrench 
the whip from his hand, and flog him to within 
an inch of his life ; and no bodily fear could have 
deterred him; but he was mastered by another 
sort of fear, which was fed by feelings stronger 
even than his resentment. When he spoke again 
it was in a half conciliatory tone. 

“ Well, you mean no nonsense about the 
horse, eh? You ’ll sell him all fair, and hand 
over the money? If you don’t, you know, every- 
thing ’ull go to smash, for I ’ve got nothing else 
to trust to. And you ’ll have less pleasure in 
pulling the house over my head, when your own 
skull ’s to be broken too.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Dunstan, rising; “ all right. 
I thought you ’d come round. I ’m the fellow 
to bring old Bryce up to the scratch. I ’ll get 
you a hundred and twenty for him, if I get you 
a penny.” 

“ But it ’ll perhaps rain cats and dogs to- 
morrow, as it did yesterday, and then you can’t 
go,” said Godfrey, hardly knowing whether he 
wished for that obstacle or not. 

“ Not it” said Dunstan. “ I ’m always lucky 
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in my weather. It might rain if you wanted to 
go yourself. You never hold trumps, you know, 
— I always do. You ’ve got the beauty, you 
see, and I ’ve got the luck, so you must keep me 
by you for your crooked sixpence; you ’ll ne-ve r 
getalong without me.” 

“ Confound you, hold your tongue! ” said 
Godfrey, impetuously. “ And take care to keep 
sober to-morrow, else you ’ll get pitched on your 
head coming home, and Wildfire might be the 
worse for it.” 

“ Make your tender heart easy,” said Dun- 
stan, opening the door. “ You never knew me 
see double when I ’d got a bargain to make; it 
’ud spoil the fun. Besides, whenever I fall I ’m 
warranted to fall on my legs.” 

With that, Dunstan slammed the door behind 
him, and left Godfrey to that bitter rumination 
on his personal circumstances which was now un- 
broken from day to day save by the excitement 
of sporting, drinking, card-playing, or the rarer 
and less oblivious pleasure of seeing Miss Xancy 
Lammeter. The subtle and varied pains spring- 
ing from the higher sensibility that accompanies 
higher culture, are perhaps less pitiable than that 
dreary absence of impersonal enjoyment and 
consolation which leaves ruder minds to the 
perpetual urgent companionship of their own 
griefs and discontents. The lives of those rural 
forefathers, whom we are apt to think very pro- 
saic figures, — men whose only work was to ride 
round their land, getting heavier and heavier 
in their saddles, and who passed the rest of their 
days in the half-listless gratification of senses 
dulled by monotony, — had a certain pathos in 
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them nevertheless. Calamities came to them too, 
and their early errors carried hard consequences : 
perhaps the love of some sweet maiden, the im- 
age of purity, order, and calm, had opened their 
eyes to the vision of a life in which the days 
would not seem too long, even without rioting; 
but the maiden was lost, and the vision passed 
away, and then what was left to them, especially 
when they had become too heavy for the hunt, 
or for carrying a gun over the furrows, but to 
drink and get merry, or to drink and get angry, 
so that they might be independent of variety, 
and say over again with eager emphasis the 
things they had said already any time that 
twelvemonth? Assuredly, among these flushed 
and dull-eyed men there were some whom — 
thanks to their native human-kindness — even 
riot could never drive into brutality; men who, 
when their cheeks were fresh, had felt the keen 
point of sorrow or remorse, had been pierced 
by the reeds they leaned on, or had lightly put 
their limbs in fetters from which no struggle 
could loose them; and under these sad circum- 
stances, common to us all, their thoughts could 
find no resting-place outside the ever-trodden 
round of their own petty history. 

That, at least, was the condition of Godfrey 
Cass in this six-and-twentieth year of his life. 
A movement of compunction, helped by those 
small indefinable influences which every per- 
sonal relation exerts on a pliant nature, had 
urged him into a secret marriage, which was a 
blight on his life. It was an ugly story of low 
passion, delusion, and waking from delusion, 
which needs not to be dragged from the privacy 
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of Godfrey’s bitter memory. He had long 
known that the delusion was partly due to a 
trap laid for him by Dunstan, who saw in his 
brother’s degrading marriage the means of grati- 
fying at once his jealous hate and his cupidity. 
And if Godfrey could have felt himself simply 
a victim, the iron bit that destiny had put into 
his mouth would have chafed him less intoler- 
ably. If the curses he muttered half aloud when 
he was alone had had no other object than Dun- 
stan’s diabolical cunning, he might have shrunk 
less from the consequences of avowal. But he 
had something else to curse, — his own vicious 
folly, which now seemed as mad and unaccount- 
able to him as almost all our follies and vices do 
when their promptings have long passed away. 
For four years he had thought of Nancy Lam- 
meter, and wooed her with tacit patient worship, 
as the woman who made him think of the future 
with joy : she would be his -wife, and would make 
home lovely to him, as his father’s home had 
never been : and it would be easy, when she was 
always near, to shake off those foolish habits that 
were no pleasures, but only a feverish w r ay of 
annulling vacancy. Godfrey’s was an essen- 
tially domestic nature, bred up in a home wliere 
the hearth had no smiles, and where the daily 
habits were not chastised by the presence of 
household order. His easy disposition made him 
fall in unresistingly with the family courses, but 
the need of some tender permanent affection, the 
longing for some influence that would make 
the good he preferred easy to pursue, caused 
the neatness, purity, and liberal orderliness of the 
Lammeter household, sunned by the smile of 
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Nancy, to seem like those fresh bright hours of 
the morning when temptations go to sleep and 
leave the ear open to the voice of the good angel, 
inviting to industry, sobriety, and peace. And 
yet the hope of this paradise had not been enough 
to save him from a course which shut him out of 
it forever. Instead of keeping fast hold of the 
strong silken rope by which Nancy would have 
drawn him safe to the green banks where it was 
easy to step firmly, he had let himself be dragged 
back into mud and slime, in which it was useless 
to struggle. He had made ties for himself which 
robbed him of all wholesome motive and were a 
constant exasperation. 

Still, there was one position worse than the 
present: it was the position he would be in when 
the ugly secret was disclosed ; and the desire 
that continually triumphed over every other was 
that of warding off the evil day, when he would 
have to bear the consequences of his father’s 
violent resentment for the wound inflicted on his 
family pride, — would have, perhaps, to turn his 
back on that hereditary ease and dignity which, 
after all, was a sort of reason for living, and 
would carry with him the certainty that he was 
banished forever from the sight and esteem of 
Nancy Lammeter. The longer the interval, the 
more chance there was of deliverance from some, 
at least, of the hateful consequences to which he 
had sold himself; the more opportunities re- 
mained for him to snatch the strange gratifica- 
tion of seeing Nancy, and gathering some faint 
indications of her lingering regard. Towards 
this gratification he was impelled, fitfully, every 
now and then, after having passed weeks in 
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which he had avoided her as the far-off bright- 
winged prize that only made him spring for- 
ward and find his chain all the more galling. 
One of those fits of yearning was on him now, 
and it would have been strong enough to have 
persuaded him to trust Wildfire to Dunstan 
rather than disappoint the yearning, even if he 
had not had another reason for his disinclination 
towards the morrow’s hunt. That other reason 
was the fact that the morning’s meet was near 
Batherley, the market-town where the unhappy 
woman lived whose image became more odious 
to him every day; and to Iris thought the whole 
vicinage was haunted by her. The yoke a man 
creates for himself by wrong-doing will breed 
hate in the kindliest nature; and the good- 
humoured, affectionate-hearted Godfrey Cass 
was fast becoming a bitter man, visited by 
cruel wishes, that seemed to enter, and depart, 
and enter again, like demons who had found 
in him a ready-garnished home. 

What was he to do this evening to pass the 
time? He might as well go to the Rainbow, and 
hear the talk about the cock-fighting: every- 
body was there, and what else was there to be 
’done? Though, for his own part, he did not care 
a button for cock-fighting. Snuff, the brown 
spaniel, who had placed herself in front of him, 
and had been watching him for some time, now 
jumped up in impatience for the expected 
caress. But Godfrey thrust her away without 
looking at her, and left the room, followed hum- 
bly by the unresenting Snuff, — perhaps because 
she saw no other career open to her. 


CHAPTER IV 


D UN STAN CASS, setting off in the raw 
morning, at the judiciously quiet pace 
of a man who is obliged to ride to cover 
on his hunter, had to take his way along the lane 
which, at its farther extremity, passed by the 
piece of unenclosed ground called the Stone-pit, 
where stood the cottage, once a stone-cutter’s 
shed, now for fifteen years inhabited by Silas 
Marner. The spot looked very dreary at this 
season, with the moist trodden clay about it, and 
the red, muddy water high up in the deserted 
quarry. That was Dunstan’s first thought as he 
approached it; the second was, that the old fool 
of a weaver, whose loom he heard rattling al- 
ready, had a great deal of money hidden some- 
where. How was it that he, Dunstan Cass, who 
had often heard talk of Marner’s miserliness, had 
never thought of suggesting to Godfrey that he 
should frighten or persuade the old fellow into 
lending the money on the excellent security of 
the young Squire’s prospects? The resource oc- 
curred to him now as so easy and agreeable, 
especially as Marner’s hoard was likely to be 
large enough to leave Godfrey a handsome sur- 
plus beyond his immediate needs, and enable him 
to accommodate his faithful brother, that he had 
almost turned the horse’s head towards home 
again. Godfrey would be ready enough to ac- 
cept the suggestion: he would snatch eagerly 
at a plan that might save him from parting 
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with Wildfire. But when Dunstan’s meditation 
reached this point, the inclination to go on grew 
strong and prevailed. He did n’t want to give 
Godfrey that pleasure : he preferred that Mas- 
ter Godfrey should be vexed. Moreover, Dun- 
stan enjoyed the self-important consciousness of 
having a horse to sell, and the opportunity of 
driving a bargain, swaggering, and possibly 
taking somebody in. He might have all the sat- 
isfaction attendant on selling his brother’s horse, 
and not the less have the further satisfaction of 
setting Godfrey to borrow Marner’s money. So 
he rode on to cover. 

Bryce and Keating were there, as Dunstan 
was quite sure they would be, — he was such a 
lucky fellow. 

“ Heyday! ” said Bryce, who had long had 
his eye on Wildfire, “ you ’re on your brother’s 
horse to-day: how ’s that? ” 

“ Oh, I ’ve swapped with him,” said Dunstan, 
whose delight in lying, grandly independent of 
utility, was not to be diminished by the likeli- 
hood that his hearer would not believe him, — 
“ Wildfire ’s mine now.” 

“What! has he swopped with you for that 
big-boned hack of yours? ” said Bryce, quite 
aware that he should get another lie in answer. 

“ Oh, there was a little account between us,” 
said Dunsey, carelessly, “ and Wildfire made it 
even. I accommodated him by taking the horse, 
though it was against my will, for I ’d got an itch 
for a mare o’ Jortin’s, — as rare a bit o’ blood as 
ever you threw your leg across. But I shall 
keep Wildfire, now I ’ve got him, though I’da 
bid of a hundred and fifty for him the other day. 
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from a man over at Flitton, — he ’s buying for 
Lord Cromlech, — a fellow with a cast in his 
eye, and a green waistcoat. But I mean to stick 
to Wildfire: I sha’n’t get a better at a fence in 
a hurry. The mare’s got more blood, but she ’s 
a bit too weak in the hind-quarters.” 

Bryce of course divined that Dunstan wanted 
to sell the horse, and Dunstan knew that he di- 
vined it (horse-dealing is only one of many 
human transactions carried on in this ingenious 
manner) ; and they both considered that the bar- 
gain was in its first stage, when Bryce replied 
ironically, — 

“ I wonder at that now; I wonder you mean 
to keep him; for I never heard of a man who 
did n’t want to sell his horse getting a bid of half 
as much again as the horse was worth. You ’ll 
be lucky if you get a hundred.” 

Keating rode up now, and the transaction be- 
came more complicated. It ended in the pur- 
chase of the horse by Bryce for a hundred and 
twenty, to be paid on the delivery of Wildfire, 
safe and sound, at the Batherley stables. It did 
occur to Dunsey that it might be wise for him to 
give up the day’s hunting, proceed at once to 
Batherley, and, having waited for Bryce’s re- 
turn, hire a horse to carry him home with the 
money in his pocket. But the inclination for a 
run, encouraged by confidence in his luck, and by 
a draught of brandy from his pocket-pistol at the 
conclusion of the bargain, was not easy to over- 
come, especially with a horse under him that 
would take the fences to the admiration of the 
field. Dunstan, however, took one fence too 
many, and got his horse pierced with a hedge- 
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stake. His own ill-favoured person, which was 
quite unmarketable, escaped without injury; 
but poor Wildfire, unconscious of his price, 
turned on his flank, and painfully panted his 
last. It happened that Dunstan, a short time 
before, having had to get down to arrange his 
stirrup, had muttered a good many curses at 
this interruption, which had thrown him in the 
rear of the hunt near the moment of glory, and 
under this exasperation had taken the fences 
more blindly. He would soon have been up with 
the hounds again, when the fatal accident hap- 
pened; and hence he was between eager riders 
in advance, not troubling themselves about what 
happened behind them, and far-off stragglers, 
who were as likely as not to pass quite aloof 
from the line of road in which Wildfire had 
fallen. Dunstan, whose* nature it was to cafe 
more for immediate annoyances than for remote 
consequences, no sooner recovered his legs, and 
saw that it was all over with Wildfire, than he 
felt a satisfaction at the absence of witnesses 
to a position which no swaggering could make 
enviable. Reinforcing himself, after his shake, 
with a little brandy and much swearing, he 
walked as fast as he could to a coppice on his 
right hand, through which it occurred to him 
that he could make his way to Batherley with- 
out danger of encountering any member of the 
hunt. His first intention was to hire a horse 
there and ride home forthwith, for tb walk many 
miles without a gun in his hand and along an 
ordinary road w r as as much out of the question 
to him as to other spirited young men of his kind. 
He did not much mind about taking the bad 

YQL. XI — 19 
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news to Godfrey, for he had to offer him at 
the same time the resource of Marner’s money; 
and if Godfrey kicked, as he always did, at the 
notion of making a fresh debt from which he 
himself got the smallest share of advantage, 
why, he would n’t kick long : Dunstan felt sure 
he could worry Godfrey into anything. The 
idea of Marner’s money kept growing in vivid- 
ness, now the want of it had become immediate; 
the prospect of having to make his appearance 
with the muddy boots of a pedestrian at Bather- 
ley, and to encounter the grinning queries of 
stable-men, stood unpleasantly in the way of 
his impatience to be back at Raveloe and carry 
out his felicitous plan; and a casual visitation 
of his waistcoat-pocket, as he was ruminating, 
awakened his memory to the fact that the two or 
three small coins his forefinger encountered there, 
were of too pale a colour to cover that small debt 
without payment of which the stable-keeper had 
declared he would never do any more business 
with Dunsey Cass. After all, according to the 
direction in which the run had brought him, he 
was not so very much farther from home than he 
was from Batherley; but Dunsey, not being re- 
markable for clearness of head, was only led to 
this conclusion by the gradual perception that 
there were other reasons for choosing the un- 
precedented course of walking home. It was 
now nearly four o’clock, and a mist was gather- 
ing; the sooner he got into the road the better. 
He remembered having crossed the road and seen 
the finger-post only a little while before Wild- 
fire broke down; so, buttoning his coat, twisting 
the lash of his hunting-whip compactly round 
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the handle, and rapping the tops of his boots 
with a self-possessed air, as if to assure himself 
that he was not at all taken by surprise, he set 
off with the sense that he was undertaking a re- 
markable feat of bodily exertion, which some- 
how and at some time he should be able to dress 
up and magnify to the admiration of a select 
circle at the Rainbow. When a young gentle- 
man like Dunsey is reduced to so exceptional a 
mode of locomotion as walking, a whip in his 
hand is a desirable corrective to a too bewilder- 
ing dreamy sense of unwontedness in his posi- 
tion; and Dunstan, as he went along through 
the gathering mist, was always rapping his whip 
somewhere. It was Godfrey’s whip, which he 
had chosen to take without leave because it had 
a gold handle ; of course no one could see, when 
Dunstan held it, that the name Godfrey Cass 
was cut in deep letters on that gold handle, — 
they could only see that it was a very handsome 
whip. Dunsey was not without fear that he 
might meet some acquaintance in whose eyes he 
would cut a pitiable figure, for mist is no screen 
when people get close to each other; but when he 
at last found himself in the well-known Rave- 
loe lanes without having met a soul he silently 
remarked that that was part of his usual good- 
luck. But now the mist, helped by the evening 
darkness, was more of a screen than he desired, 
for it hid the ruts into which his feet were liable 
to slip, — hid everything, so that he had to guide 
his steps by dragging his whip along the low 
bushes in advance of the hedgerow. He must 
soon, he thought, be getting near the opening at 
the Stone-pits : he should find it out by the break 
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in the hedgerow. He found it out, however, by 
another circumstance which he had not expected, 
— namely, by certain gleams of light, which he 
presently guessed to proceed from Silas Man- 
ner's cottage. That cottage and the money hid- 
den within it had been in his mind continually 
during his walk, and he had been imagining ways 
of cajoling and tempting the weaver to part 
with the immediate possession of his money for 
the sake of receiving interest. Dunstan felt as 
if there must be a little frightening added to the 
cajolery, for his own arithmetical convictions 
were not clear enough to afford him any forcible 
demonstration as to the advantages of interest ; 
and as for security, he regarded it vaguely as a 
means of cheating a man by making him believe 
that he would be paid. Altogether, the opera- 
tion on the miser’s mind was a task that Godfrey 
would be sure to hand over to his more daring 
and cunning brother : Dunstan had made up his 
mind to that ; and by the time he saw the light 
gleaming through the chinks of Marner’s shut- 
ters, the idea of a dialogue with the weaver had 
become so familiar to him that it occurred to h i m 
as quite a natural thing to make the acquaint- 
ance forthwith. There might be several con- 
veniences attending this course: the weaver had 
possibly got a lantern, and Dunstan was. tired 
of feeling his way. He was still nearly three 
quarters of a mile from home, and the lane was 
becoming unpleasantly slippery, for the mist 
was passing into rain. He turned up the bank, 
not without some fear lest he might miss the 
right way, since he was not certain whether the 
light were in front or on the side of the cottage. 
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But he felt the ground before him cautiously with 
his whip-handle, and at last arrived safely at 
the door. He knocked loudly, rather enjoying 
the idea that the old fellow would be frightened 
at the sudden noise. He heard no movement in 
reply : all was silence in the cottage. Was the 
weaver gone to bed, then? If so, why had he 
left a light? That was a strange forgetfulness 
in a miser. Dunstan knocked still more loudly, 
and, without pausing for a reply, pushed his 
fingers through the latch-hole, intending to 
shake the door and pull the latch-string up and 
down, not doubting that the door was fastened. 
But, to his surprise, at this double motion the 
door opened, and he found himself in front of 
a bright fire which lit up every corner of the cot- 
tage, — the bed, the loom, the three chairs, and 
the table, — and showed him that Marner was 
not there. 

Nothing at that moment could be much more 
inviting to Dunsey than the bright fire on the 
brick hearth: he walked in and seated himself 
by it at once. There was something in front of 
the fire," too, that would have been inviting to 
a hungry man, if it had been in a different 
stage of cooking. It was a small bit of pork 
suspended from the kettle-hanger by a string 
passed through a large door-key, in a way known 
to primitive housekeepers unpossessed of jacks. 
But the pork had been hung at the farthest 
extremity of the hanger, apparently to prevent 
the roasting from proceeding too rapidly during 
the owner’s absence. The old staring simpleton 
had hot meat for his supper, then? thought 
Dunstan. People had always said he lived on 
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mouldy bread, on purpose to cheek his appetite. 
But where could he be at this time, and on such 
an evening, leaving his supper in this stage of 
preparation, and his door unfastened? Dun- 
stan’s own recent difficulty in making his way 
suggested to him that the weaver had perhaps 
gone outside his cottage to fetch in fuel, or for 
some such brief purpose, and had slipped into the 
Stone-pit. That was an interesting idea to Dun- 
stan, carrying consequences of entire novelty. 
If the weaver was dead, who had a right to his 
money? Who would know where his money was 
hidden? Who would know that anybody had 
come to take it away? He went no farther 
into the subtleties of evidence : the pressing ques- 
tion, “ Where is the money? ” now took such 
entire possession of him as to make him quite 
forget that the weaver’s death was not a cer- 
tainty. A dull mind, once arriving at an infer- 
ence that flatters a desire, is rarely able to retain 
the impression that the notion from which the 
inference started was purely problematic. And 
Dunstan’s mind was as dull as the mind of a pos- 
sible felon usually is. There were only three 
hiding-places where he had ever heard of cot- 
tagers’ hoards being found: the thatch, the bed, 
and a hole in the floor. Marner’s cottage had no 
thatch; and Dunstan’s first act, after a train of 
thought made rapid by the stimulus of cupidity, 
was to go up to the bed; but while he did so, his 
eyes travelled eagerly over the floor, where the 
bricks, distinct in the firelight, were discernible 
under the sprinkling of sand. But not every- 
where; for there was one spot, and one only, 
which was quite covered with sand, and sand 
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showing the marks of fingers, which had appar- 
ently been careful to spread it over a given space. 
It was near the treadles of the loom. In an in- 
stant Dunstan darted to that spot, swept away 
the sand with his w r hip, and, inserting the thin 
end of the hook between the bricks, found that 
they were loose. In haste he lifted up tw 7 o bricks, 
and saw what he had no doubt was the object of 
his search ; for w r hat could there be but money 
in those two leathern bags? And, from their 
weight, they must be filled with quineas. Dun- 
stan felt round the hole, to be certain that it held 
no more ; then hastily replaced the bricks, and 
spread the sand over them. Hardly more than 
five minutes had passed since he entered the 
cottage, but it seemed to Dunstan like a long 
while ; and though he was without any distinct 
recognition of the possibility that Marner might 
be alive, and might re-enter the cottage at any 
moment, he felt an undefinable dread laying hold 
on him, as he rose to his feet with the bags in his 
hand. He would hasten out into the darkness, 
and then consider what he should do with the 
bags. He closed the door behind him imme- 
diately, that he might shut in the stream of light : 
a few steps would be enough to carry him be- 
yond betrayal by the gleams from the shutter- 
chinks and the latch-hole. The rain and darkness 
had got thicker, and he was glad of it; though 
it was awkward walking with both hands filled, so 
that it was as much as he could do to grasp his 
whip along with one of the bags. But when he 
had gone a yard or tw r o, he might take his time. 
So he stepped forward into the darkness. 


CHAPTER V 


W HEN Dunstan Cass turned his back on 
the cottage, Silas Marner was not more 
than a hundred yards away from it, 
plodding along from the village with a sack 
thrown round his shoulders as an overcoat, and 
with a horn lantern in his hand. His legs were 
weary, but his mind was at ease, free from the 
presentiment of change. The sense of security 
more frequently springs from habit than from 
conviction, and for this reason it often subsists 
after such a change in the conditions as might 
have been expected to suggest alarm. The 
lapse of time during which a given event has not 
happened is, in this logic of habit, constantly 
alleged as a reason why the event should never 
happen, even when the lapse of time is precisely 
the added condition which makes the event im- 
minent. A man will tell you that he has worked 
in a mine for forty years unhurt by an accident 
as a reason why he should apprehend no danger, 
though the roof is beginning to sink; and it is 
often observable that the older a man gets, the 
more difficult it is to him to retain a believing con- 
ception of his own death. This influence of habit 
was necessarily strong in a man whose life was 
so monotonous as Marner’s, — who saw no new 
people and heard of no new events to keep alive 
in him the idea of the unexpected and the change- 
ful; and it explains simply enough why his mind 
could be at ease, though he had left his house 
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and his treasure more defenceless than usual. 

Silas was thinking with double complacency of 
his supper: first, because it would be hot and 
savoury; and secondly, because it would cost 
him nothing. For the little bit of pork was a 
present from that excellent housewife, Miss 
Priscilla Lammeter, to whom he had this day 
carried home a handsome piece of linen ; and it 
was only on occasion of a present like this, that 
Silas indulged himself with roast meat. Supper 
was his favourite meal, because it came at his 
time of revelry, when his heart warmed over his 
gold; whenever he had roast meat, he always 
chose to have it for supper. But this evening, he 
had no sooner ingeniously knotted his string 
fast round his bit of pork, twisted the string ac- 
cording to rule over his door-key, passed it 
through the handle, and made it fast on the 
hanger, than he remembered that a piece of very 
fine twine was indispensable to his “ setting up ” 
a new piece of work in his loom early in the 
morning. It had slipped his memory, because, 
in coming from Mr. Lammeter’s, he had not had 
to pass through the village ; but to lose time by 
going on errands in the morning was out of the 
question. It was a nasty fog to turn out into, 
but there were things Silas loved better than his 
own comfort; so, drawing his pork to the ex- 
tremity of the hanger, and arming himself with 
his lantern and his old sack, he set out on what, i 

in ordinary weather, would have been a twenty j 

minutes’ errand. He could not have locked his j 

door without undoing his well-knotted string 
and retarding his supper; it was not worth his 
while to make that sacrifice. What thief would 
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find his way to the Stone-pits on such a night 
as this? and why should he come on this particu- 
lar night, when he had never come through all 
the fifteen years before? These questions were 
not distinctly present in Silas’s mind ; they 
merely serve to represent the vaguely felt foun- 
dation of his freedom from anxiety. 

He reached his door in much satisfaction that 
his errand was done: he opened it, and to his 
short-sighted eyes everything remained as he 
had left it, except that the fire sent out a wel- 
come increase of heat. He trod about the floor 
while putting by his lantern and throwing aside 
his hat and sack, so as to merge the marks of 
Dunstan’s feet on the sand in the marks of his 
own nailed boots. Then he moved his pork 
nearer to the fire, and sat down to the agree- 
able business of tending the meat and warming 
himself at the same time. 

Any one who had looked at him as the red light 
shone upon his pale face, strange straining eyes, 
and meagre form, would perhaps have under- 
stood the mixture of contemptuous pity, dread, 
and suspicion with which he was regarded by 
his neighbours in Raveloe. Yet few men could 
be more harmless than poor Mamer. In his 
truthful simple soul, not even the growing greed 
and worship of gold could beget any vice directly 
injurious to others. The light of his faith quite 
put out, and his affections made desolate, he had 
clung with all the force of his nature to his work 
and his money; and like all objects to which a 
man devotes himself, they had fashioned him into 
correspondence with themselves. His loom, as 
he wrought in it without ceasing, had in its turn 
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wrought on him, and confirmed more and more 
the monotonous craving for its monotonous 
response. His gold, as he hung over it and saw 
it grow r , gathered his pow r er of loving together 
into a hard isolation like its own. 

As soon as he was warm he began to think it 
would be a long while to wait till after supper be- 
fore he drew out his guineas, and it would be pleas- 
ant to see them on the table before him as he ate 
his unwanted feast. For joy is the best of wine, 
and Silas’s guineas were a golden wine of that sort. 

He rose and placed his candle unsuspectingly 
on the floor near his loom, swept away the sand 
without noticing any change, and removed the 
bricks. The sight of the empty hole made his 
heart leap violently, but the belief that his gold 
was gone could not come at once, — only terror, 
and the eager effort to put an end to the terror. 
He passed his trembling hand all about the hole, 
trying to think it possible that his eyes had de- 
ceived him; then he held the candle in the hole 
and examined it curiously, trembling more and 
more. At last he shook so violently that he let 
fall the candle, and lifted his hands to his head, 
trying to steady himself, that he might think. 
Had he put his gold somewhere else, by a sudden 
resolution last night, and then forgotten it? A 
man falling into dark waters seeks a momentary 
footing even on sliding stones ; and Silas, by act- 
ing as if he believed in false hopes, warded off 
the moment of despair. He searched in every 
corner, he turned his bed over, and shook it, and 
kneaded it; he looked in his brick oven where he 
laid his sticks. When there was no other place 
to be searched, he kneeled down again and felt 
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once more all round the hole. There was no 
untried refuge left for a moment’s shelter from 
the terrible truth. 

Yes, there was a sort of refuge which always 
comes with the prostration of thought under an 
overpowering passion: it was that expectation 
of impossibilities, that belief in contradictory 
images, which is still distinct from madness, be- 
cause it is capable of being dissipated by the 
external fact. Silas got up from his knees trem- 
bling, and looked round at the table ; did n’t the 
gold lie there after all? The table was bare. 
Then he turned and looked behind him, — looked 
all round his dwelling, seeming to strain his 
brown eyes after some possible appearance of 
the bags where he had already sought them in 
vain. He could see every object in his cottage, 
— and his gold was not there. 

Again he put his trembling hands to his head, 
and gave a wild ringing scream, the cry of 
desolation. For a few moments after, he stood 
motionless ; but the cry had relieved him from 
the first maddening pressure of the truth. He 
turned, and tottered towards his loom, and got 
into the seat where he worked, instinctively seek- 
ing this as the strongest assurance of reality. 

And now that all the false hopes had vanished, 
'and the first shock of certainty was past, the idea 
of a thief began to present itself, and he enter- 
tained it eagerly, because a thief might be caught 
and made to restore the gold. The thought 
brought some new strength with it, and he 
started from his loom to the door. As he opened 
it, the rain heat in upon him, for it was fall- 
ing more and more heavily. There were no 
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footsteps to be tracked on such a night, — 
footsteps? When had the thief come? During 
Silas’s absence in the daytime the door had been 
locked, and there had been no marks of any in- 
road on his return by daylight. And in the even- 
ing, too, he said to himself, everything was the 
same as when he had left it. The sand and 
bricks looked as if they had not been moved. 
W as it a thief who had taken the bags? or was 
it a cruel power that no hands could reach which 
had delighted in making him a second time 
desolate? He shrank from this vaguer dread, 
and fixed his mind with struggling effort on the 
robber with hands, who could be reached by 
hands. His thoughts glanced at all the neigh- 
bours who had made any remarks, or asked any 
questions which he might now regard as a 
ground of suspicion. There was Jem Rodney, 
a known poacher, and otherwise disreputable: 
he had often met Marner in his journeys across 
the fields, and had said something jestingly 
about the weaver’s money; nay, he had once 
irritated Marner, by lingering at the fire when 
he called to light his pipe, instead of going about 
his business. Jem Rodney was the man, — there 
was ease in the thought. Jem could be found 
and made to restore the money: Marner did not 
want to punish him, but only to get back his 
gold which had gone from him, and left his soul 
like a forlorn traveller on an unknown desert. 
The robber must be laid hold of. Marner’s ideas 
of legal authority were confused, but he felt 
that he must go and proclaim his loss ; and the 
great people in the village — the clergyman, the 
constable, and Squire Cass — would make Jem 
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Rodney, or somebody else, deliver up the stolen 
money. He rushed out in the, rain, under the 
stimulus of this hope, forgetting to cover his 
head, not caring to fasten his door; for he felt 
as if he had nothing left to lose. He ran swiftly, 
till want of breath compelled him to slacken his 
pace as he was entering the village at the turn- 
ing close to the Rainbow. 

The Rainbow, in Marner’s view, was a place 
of luxurious resort for rich and stout husbands, 
whose wives had superfluous stores of linen; it 
was the place where he was likely to find the 
powers and dignities -of Raveloe, and where he 
could most speedily make his loss public. He 
lifted the latch, and turned into the bright bar 
or kitchen on the right hand, where the less lofty 
customers of the house were in the habit of as- 
sembling, the parlour on the left being reserved 
for the more select society in which Squire Cass 
frequently enjoyed the double pleasure of con- 
viviality and condescension. But the parlour 
was dark to-night, the chief personages who or- 
namented its circle being all at Mrs. Osgood’s 
birthday dance, as Godfrey Cass was. And in 
consequence of this, the party on the high- 
screened seats in the kitchen was more numerous 
than usual; several personages, who would 
otherwise have been admitted into the parlour 
and enlarged the opportunity of hectoring and 
condescension for their betters, being content 
this evening to vary their enjoyment by taking 
their spirits-and-water where they could them- 
selves hector and condescend in company that 
called for beer. 



CHAPTER VI 


T HE conversation, which was at a high pitch 
of animation when Silas approached the 
door of the Rainbow, had, as usual, been 
slow and intermittent when the company first 
assembled. The pipes began to be puffed in 
a silence which had an air of severity; the more 
important customers, who drank spirits and sat 
nearest the fire, staring at each other as if a bet 
were depending on the first man who winked; 
while the beer-drinkers, chiefly men in fustian 
jackets and smock-frocks, kept their eyelids 
down and rubbed their hands across their 
mouths, as if their draughts of beer were a 
funereal duty attended with embarrassing sad- 
ness. At last, Mr. Snell, the landlord, a man of 
a neutral disposition, accustomed to stand aloof 
from human differences as those of beings who 
were all alike in need of liquor, broke silence, by 
saying in a doubtful tone to his cousin the 
butcher, — 

“ Some folks ’ud say that was a fine beast you 
druv in yesterday. Bob? ” 

The butcher, a jolly, smiling, red-haired man, 
was not disposed to answer rashly. He gave a 
few puffs before he spat and replied, “ And they 
would n’t be fur wrong, John.” 

After this feeble delusive thaw, the silence set 
in as severely as before. 

“Was it a red Durham? ” said the farrier, 
taking up the thread of discourse after the lapse 
of a few minutes. 
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The farrier looked at the landlord, and the 
landlord looked at the butcher, as the person who 
must take the responsibility of answering. 

“ Red it was,” said the butcher, in his good- 
humoured husky treble, — “ and a Durham it 
was.” 

“ Then you need n’t tell me who you bought 
it of,” said the farrier, looking round with some 
triumph; “ I know who it is has got the red 
Durhams o’ this country-side. And she ’d a 
white star on her brow, I ’ll bet a penny? ” The 
farrier leaned forward with his hands on his 
knees as he put this question, and his eyes twin- 
kled knowingly. 

“ Well; yes, — she might,” said the butcher, 
slowly, considering that he was giving a decided 
affirmative. “ I don’t say contrairy.” 

“ I knew that very well,” said the farrier, 
throwing himself backward again, and speaking 
defiantly; “ if I don’t know Mr. Lammeter’s 
cows, I should like to know who does, — that ’s 
all. And as for the cow you ’ve bought, bargain 
or no bargain, I ’ve been at the drenching of 
her, — contradick me who will.” 

The farrier looked fierce, and the mild 
butcher’s conversational spirit was roused a little. 

“ I ’m not for contradicking no man,” he said; 
“ I ’m for peace and quietness. Some are for 
cutting long ribs, — I’m for cutting ’em short 
myself; but I don’t quarrel with ’em. All I say 
is, it ’s a lovely earkiss, — and anybody as was 
reasonable, it ’ud bring tears into their eyes to 
look at it.” 

“ Well, it ’s the cow as I drenched, whatever 
it is,” pursued the farrier, angrily; “ and it was 
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Mr. Lammeter’s cow, else you told a lie when 
you said it was a red Durham.” 

“ I tell no lies,” said the butcher, with the 
same mild huskiness as before, “ and I contra- 
dick none, — not if a man was to swear himself 
black : he ’s no meat o’ mine, nor none o’ my 
bargains. All I say is, it ’s a lovely carkiss. 
And what I say I ’ll stick to; but I ’ll quarrel 
wi’ no man.” 

“ No,” said the farrier, with bitter sarcasm, 
looking at the company generally; “ and p’r- 
haps you ar’n’t pig-headed; and p’rhaps you 
did n’t say the cow was a red Durham; and 
p’rhaps you did n’t say she ’d got a star on her 
brow, — stick to that, now you ’re at it.” 

“ Come, come,” said the landlord; “let the 
cow alone. The truth lies atween you: you ’re 
both right and both wrong, as I allays say. And 
as for the cow’s being Mr. Lammeter’s, I say 
nothing to that; but this I say, as the Rainbow ’s 
the Rainbow. And for the matter o’ that, if the 
talk is to be o’ the Lammeters, you know the 
most upo’ that head, eh, Mr. Macey? You re- 
member when first Mr. Lammeter’s father come 
into these parts, and took the Warrens? ” 

Mr. Macey, tailor and parish-clerk, the latter 
■of which functions rheumatism had of late ob- 
liged him to share with a small-featured young 
man who sat opposite him, held his white head 
on one side, and twirled his thumbs with an air 
of complacency, slightly seasoned with criticism. 
He smiled pityingly, in answer to the landlord’s 
appeal, and said, — 

“Ay, ay; I know, I know; but I let other 
folks talk.' I ’ve laid, by now, and gev up to the 
vol. xi — 20 
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young uns. Ask them as have been to school 
at Tarley: they’ve learnt pernouncing; that’s 
come up since my day.” 

“ If you ’re pointing at me, Mr. Macey,” said 
the deputy-clerk, with an air of anxious pro- 
priety, “ I ’m nowise a man to speak out of my 
place. As the psalm says, — 

4 1 know what’s right, nor only so. 

But also practice what I know. 5 55 * 

“ Well, then, I wish you ’d keep hold o’ the 
tune, when it’s set for you; if you’re for 
practising, I wish you ’d practise that,” said a 
large jocose-looking man, an excellent wheel- 
wright in his week-day capacity, but on Sun- 
days leader of the choir. He winked, as he 
spoke, at two of the company, who were known 
officially as the “ bassoon ” and the “ key-bugle,” 
in the confidence that he was expressing the 
sense of the musical profession in Raveloe. 

Mr. Tookey, the deputy-clerk, who shared the 
unpopularity common to deputies, turned very 
red, but replied, with careful moderation : “ Mr. 
Winthrop, if you ’ll bring me any proof as I ’m 
in the wrong, I ’m not the man to say I won’t 
alter. But there ’s people set up their own ears 
for* a standard, and expect the whole choir to 
follow ’em. There may be two opinions, I hope.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Macey, who felt very well 
satisfied with this attack on youthful presump- 
tion; “you’re right there, Tookey: there’s 
allays two ’pinions ; there ’s the ’pinion a man 
has of himsen, and there ’s the ’pinion other folks 
have on him. There ’d be two ’pinions about a 
cracked bell, if the bell could hear itself.” 

“ Well, Mr. Macey,” said poor Tookey, seri- 
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ous amidst the general laughter, “ I undertook 
to partially fill up the office of parish-clerk by 
Mr. Crackenthorp’s desire, whenever your in- 
firmities should make you unfitting; and it ’s 
one of the rights thereof to sing in the choir, — 
else why have you done the same yourself? ” 

“ All! but the old gentleman and you are two 
folks,” said Ben Winthrop. “ The old gentle- 
man ’s got a gift. Why, the Squire used to 
invite him to take a glass, only to hear him sing 
the ‘ Red Rovier ; 3 did n’t he, Mr. Macey? It’s 
a nat’ral gift. There ’s my little lad Aaron, he ’s 
got a gift, — he can sing a tune off straight, like 
a throstle. But as for you, Master Tookey, 
you ’d better stick to your ‘ Amens ’ : your voice 
is well enough when you keep it up in your nose. 
It ’s your inside as is n’t right made for music: 
it ’s no better nor a hollow stalk.” 

This \ind of unflinching frankness was the 
most piquant form of joke to the company at 
the Rainbow, and Ben Winthrop’s insult was 
felt by everybody to have capped Mr. Macey’s 
epigram. 

“ I see what it is, plain enough,” said Mr. 
Tookey, unable to keep cool any longer. 
“ There ’s a consperacy to turn me out o’ the 
choir, as I should n’t share the Christmas money, 
— that ’s where it is. But I shall speak to Mr. 
Crackenthorp ; I ’ll not be put upon by no man.” 

“Nay, nay, Tookey,” said Ben Winthrop. 
“ We ’ll pay you your share to keep out of it, — 
that ’s what we ’ll do. There ’s things folks ’ud 
pay to be rid on, besides varmin.” 

“ Come, come,” said the landlord, who felt 
that paying people for their absence v^as a prin- 
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ciple dangerous to society; “a joke’s a joke. 
We ’re all good friends here, I hope. We must 
give and take. You ’re both right and you ’re 
both wrong, as I say. I agree wi’ Mr. Macey 
here, as there ’s two opinions ; and if mine was 
asked, I should say they ’re both right. 
Tookey ’s right and Winthrop ’s right, and 
they ’ve only got to split the difference and make 
themselves even.” 

The farrier was puffing his pipe rather 
fiercely, in some contempt at this trivial discus- 
sion. He had no ear for music himself, and 
never went to church, as being of the medical 
profession, and likely to be in requisition for 
delicate cows. But the butcher, having music 
in his soul, had listened with a divided desire for 
Tookey’s defeat and for the preservation of the 
peace. 

“ To be sure,” he said, following up the land- 
lord’s conciliatory view, “ we ’re fond of our old 
clerk; it ’s nat’ral, and him used to be such a 
singer, and got a brother as is known for the 
first fiddler in this country-side. Eh, it ’s a pity 
but what Solomon lived in our village, and could 
give us a tune when we liked; eh, Mr. Macey? 
I ’d keep him in liver and lights for nothing, — 
that I would.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Macey, in the height of 
complacency; “our family’s been known for 
musieianers as far back as anybody can tell. 
But them things are dying out, as I tell Solo- 
mon every time he comes round ; there ’s no 
voices like what there used to be, and there ’s 
nobody remembers what we remember, if it is n’t 
the old crows.” 
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“ Ay, you remember when first Mr. Lam- 
meter’s father come into these parts, don’t you, 
Mr. Macey? ” said the landlord. 

“ I should think I did,” said the old man, who 
had now gone through that complimentary 
process necessary to bring him up to the point 
of narration; “ and a fine old gentleman he was, 

— as fine, and finer nor the Mr. Lammeter as 
now is. He came from a bit north’ard, so far 
as I could ever make out. But there ’s nobody 
rightly knows about those parts : only it could n’t 
be far north’ard, nor much different from this 
country, for he brought a fine breed o’ sheep 
with him, so there must be pastures there, and 
everything reasonable. We heared tell as he ’d 
sold his own land to come and take the Warrens, 
and that seemed odd for a man as had land of 
his own, to come and rent a farm in a strange 
place. But they said it was along of his wife’s 
dying ; though there ’s reasons in things as no- 
body knows on, — that ’s pretty much what 
I ’ve made out; yet some folks are so wise, 
they ’ll find you fifty reasons straight off, and 
all the while the real reason ’s winking at ’em 
in the corner, and they ni'ver see ’t. Ho whom- 
ever, it was soon seen as we ’d got a new par- 
ish’ner as know’d the rights and customs o’ 
things, and kep a good house, and was well 
looked on by everybody. And the young man 

— that ’s the Mr. Lammeter as now' is, for he ’d 
niver a sister — soon begun to court Miss Os- 
good, that ’s the sister o’ the Mr. Osgood as now 
is, and a fine handsome lass she was, — eh, you 
can’t think, — they pretend this young lass is 
like her, but that ’s the way w r i’ people as don’t 
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know what come before ’em. I should know, for 
I helped the old rector, Mr. Drumlow as was, I 
helped him marry ’em.” 

Here Mr. Macey paused; he always gave his 
narrative in instalments, expecting to be ques- 
tioned according to precedent. 

“ Ay, and a partic’lar thing happened, did n’t 
it, Mr. Macey, so as you were likely to remem- 
ber that marriage? ” said the landlord, in a con- 
gratulatory tone. 

“ I should think there did, — a very partic’lar 
thing,” said Mr. Macey, nodding sideways. 
“ For Mr. Drumlow, — poor old gentleman, I 
was fond on him, though he ’d got a hit confused 
in his head what wi’ age and wi’ taking a drop 
o’ summat warm when the service come of a cold 
morning. And young Mr. Lammeter he ’d 
have no way but he must be married in Janiwary, 
which, to be sure, ’s a unreasonable time to be 
married in, for it is n’t like a christening or a 
burying, as you can’t help ; and so Mr. Drum- 
low, — poor old gentleman, I was fond on him, 
— but when he come to put the questions, he put 
’em by the rule o’ contrairy, like, and he says, 
‘ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded wife? ’ 
says he, and then he says, ‘ Wilt thou have this 
woman to thy wedded husband? ’ says he. But 
the partic’larest thing of all is, as nobody took 
any notice on it but me, and they answered 
straight off ‘ yes,’ like as if it had been me say- 
ing ‘ Amen ’ i’ the right place, without listening 
to,w r hat went before.” 

“ But you knew what was going on well 
enough, did n’t you, Mr. Macey? You were live 
enough, eh? ” said the butcher. 
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“ Lor bless you! ” said Mr. Macey, pausing, 
and smiling in pity at the impotence of his 
hearer’s imagination, — “ why, I was all of a 
tremble : it was as if I ’d been a coat pulled by 
the two tails, like ; for I could n’t stop the par- 
son, I could n’t take upon me to do that; and 
yet I said to myself, I says, ‘ Suppose they 
should n’t be fast married, ’cause the words are 
contrairy? ’ and my head went working like a 
mill, for I was allays uncommon for turning 
things over and seeing all round ’em ; and I says 
to myself, ‘ Is ’t the meanin’ or the words as 
makes folks fast i’ wedlock? ’ For the parson 
meant right, and the bride and bridegroom 
meant right. But then, when I come to think on 
it, meanin’ goes but a little way i’ most things, for 
you may mean to stick things together and your 
glue may be bad, and then where are you? And 
so I says to mysen, ‘ It is n’t the meanin’, it ’s 
the glue.’ And I w r as worreted as if I ’d got 
three bells to pull at once, when we went into 
the vestry, and they begun to sign their names. 
But where ’s the use o’ talking? — you can’t 
think what goes on in a ’cute man’s inside.” 

“ But you held in for all that, did n’t you, 
Mr. Macey? ” said the landlord, 

“ Ay, I held in tight till I was by mysen wi’ 
Mr. Drumlow, and fhen I out wi’ everything, 
but respectful, as I allays did. And he made 
light on it, and he says, ‘ Pooh, pooh, Macey, 
make yourself easy,’ he says ; ‘ it ’s neither the 
meaning nor the words, — it ’s the register does 
it, — that ’s' the glue.’ So you see he settled it 
easy; for parsons and doctors know everything 
by heart, like, so as they are n’t worreted wi’ 
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thinking what ’s the rights and wrongs o’ things, 
as I ’n been many and many ’s the time. And 
sure enough the wedding turned out all right, 
on’y poor Mrs. Lammeter — that ’s Miss Os- 
good as was — died afore the lasses was growed 
up; but for prosperity and everything respect- 
able, there ’s no family more looked on.” 

Evexy one of Mr. Maeey’s audience had heard 
this story many times, but it was listened to as 
if it had been a favourite tune, and at certain 
points the puffing of the pipes was momentarily 
suspended, that the listeners might give their 
whole minds to the expected woi*ds. But there 
was more to come ; and Mr. Snell, the landlord, 
duly put the leading question. 

“ Why, old Mr. Lammeter had a pretty 
fortin, did n’t they say, when he come into these 
parts? ” 

“ Well, yes,” said Mr. Macey; “ but I dare 
say it ’s as much as this Mr, Lammeter ’s done 
to keep it whole. For there was allays a talk as 
nobody could get rich on the Warrens: though 
he holds it cheap, for it ’s what they call Charity 
Land.” 

“ Ay, and there ’s few folks know so well as 
you how it come to be Charity Land, eh, Mr. 
Macey? ” said the butcher. 

“ How should they? ” said the old clerk, with 
some contempt. “ Why, my grandfather made 
the grooms’ livery for that Mr. Cliff as came 
and built the big stables at the Warrens. Why, 
they’re stables four times as big as Squire 
Cass’s, for he thought o’ nothing but hosses and 
hunting, Cliff did n’t, — a Lunnon tailor, some 
folks said, as had gone mad wi’ cheating. For 
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he could n’t ride ; lor bless you ! they said he ’d 
got no more grip o’ the boss than if his legs had 
been eross-sticks : my grandfather heared old 
Squire Cass say so many and many a time. But 
ride he would as if Old Harry had been a-driv- 
ing him; and he ’d a son, a lad o’ sixteen; and 
nothing would his father have him do, but he 
must ride and ride, — though the lad was 
frighted, they said. And it was a common say- 
ing as the father wanted to ride the tailor out o’ 
the lad, and make a gentleman on him, — not 
but what I ’m a tailor myself, but in respect as 
God made me such, I ’m proud on it, for 
‘ Macey, tailor,’ ’s been wrote up over our door 
since afore the' Queen’s heads went out on the 
shillings. But Cliff, he was ashamed o’ being 
called a tailor, and he was sore vexed as his 
riding was laughed at, and nobody o’ the gentle- 
folks hereabout could abide him. Howsomever„ 
the poor lad got sickly and died, and the father 
didn’t live long after him, for he got queerer 
nor ever, and they said he used to go out i’ the 
dead o’ the night, wi’ a lantern in his hand, to 
the stables, and set a lot o’ lights burning, for 
he got as he could n’t sleep ; and there he ’d 
stand, cracking his whip and looking at his 
hosses; and they said it was a mercy as the 
stables didn’t get burned down wi’ the poor 
dumb creaturs in ’em. But at last he died rav- 
ing, and they found as he ’d left all his property, 
Warrens and all, to a Lunnon Charity, and 
that’s how the Warrens come to be Charity 
Land; though, as for the stables, Mr. Lam- 
meter never uses ’em, — they ’re out o’ all char- 
acter, — lor bless you! if you was to set the 
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doors a-banging in ’em, it ’ud sound like thunder 
half o’er the parish.” 

“ Ay, but there ’s more going on in the stables 
than what folks see by daylight, eh, Mr. 
Macey? ” said the landlord. 

“ Ay, ay; go that way of a dark night, that ’s 
all,” said Mr. Macey, winking mysteriously, 
“ and then make believe,, if you like, as you 
did n’t see lights i’ the stables, nor hear the 
stamping o’ the hosses, nor the cracking o’ the 
whips, and howling, too, if it ’s tow’rt daybreak. 
‘ Cliff’s Holiday ’ has been the name of it ever 
sin’ I were a boy; that ’s to say, some said as 
it was the holiday Old Harry gev him from 
roasting, like. That ’s what my father told me, 
and he was a reasonable man, though there ’s 
folks nowadays know what happened afore they 
were born better nor they know their own 
business.” 

“ What do you say to that, eh, Dowlas? ” said 
the landlord, turning to the farrier, who was 
swelling with impatience for his cue. “ There ’s 
a nut for you to crack.” 

Mr. Dowlas was the negative spirit in the 
company, and was proud of his position. 

“ Say? I say what a man should say as 
does n’t shut his eyes to look at a finger-post. I 
say, as I ’m ready to wager any man ten pound, 
if he ’ll stand out wi’ me any dry night in the 
pasture before the Warren stables, as we shall 
neither see lights nor hear noises, if it isn’t 
the blowing of our own noses. That ’s what 
I say, and I ’ve said it many a time ; but there ’s 
nobody ’ull ventur a ten-pun’ note on their 
ghos’es as they make so sure of.” 
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“ Why, Dowlas, that ’s easy betting, that is,” 
said Ben Winthrop, “ You might as well bet 
a man as he wouldn’t catch the rheumatise if 
he stood up to ’s neck in the pool of a frosty 
night. It ’ud be fine fun for a man to win his 
bet as he ’d catch the rheumatise. Folks as be- 
lieve in Cliff’s Holiday are n’t a-going to ventur 
near it for a matter o’ ten pound.” 

“ If Master Dowlas wants to know the truth 
on it,” said Mr. Macey, with a sarcastic smile, 
tapping his thumbs togther, “ he ’s no call to 
lay any bet, — let him go and stan’ by him- 
self, — there ’s nobody ’ull hinder him; and 
then he can let the parish’ners know if they ’re 
wrong.” 

“ Thank you! I ’m obliged to you,” said the 
farrier, with a snort of scorn. “ If folks are 
fools, it ’s no business o’ mine. I don’t want to 
make out the truth about ghos’es : I know it 
a’ready. But I ’m not against a bet, — every- 
thing fair and open. Let any man bet me ten 
pound as I shall see Cliff’s Holiday, and I ’ll 
go and stand by myself. I want no company. 

I ’d as lief do it as I ’d fill this pipe.” 

“ Ah, but who ’s to watch you, Dowlas, and 
see you do it? That ’s no fair bet,” said the 
butcher. 

“ No fair bet? ” replied Mr. Dowlas, angrily. 

“ I should like to hear any man stand up 
and say I want to bet unfair. Come now, , 
Master Lundy, I should like to hear you 
say it.” 

“ Very like you would,” said the butcher. 

“ But it ’s no business o’ mine. You ’re none o’ 
my bargains, and I are n’t a-going to try and 
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’bate your price. If anybody ’ll bid for you at 
your own vallying, let him. I ’m for peace and 
quietness, I am.” 

“ Yes, that ’s what every yapping cur is, when 
you hold a stick up at him,” said the farrier. 
“ But I ’m afraid o’ neither man nor ghost, and 
I ’m ready to lay a fair bet. I are n’t a turn-tail 
cur.” 

“ Ay, but there ’s this in it, Dowlas,” said the 
landlord, speaking in a tone of much candour 
and tolerance. “ There ’s folks, i’ my opinion, 
they can’t see ghos’es, not if they stood as plain 
as a pike-staff before ’em. And there ’s reason 
i’ that. For there ’s my wife, now, can’t smell, 
not if she ’d the strongest o’ cheese under her 
nose. I never see ’d a ghost myself ; but then 
I says to myself, ‘ Very like I have n’t got the 
smell for ’em.’ I mean, putting a ghost for a 
smell, or else contrairiways. And so, I’m for 
holding with both sides ; for, as I say, the truth 
lies between ’em. And if Dowlas was to go 
and stand, and say he ’d never seen a wink o’ 
Cliff’s Holiday all the night through, I ’d back 
him; and if anybody said as Cliff’s Holiday was 
certain sure for all that, I ’d back him too. For 
the smell ’s what I go by.” 

The landlord’s analogical argument was not 
well received by the farrier, — a man intensely 
opposed to compromise. 

“ Tut, tut,” he said, setting down his glass 
with refreshed irritation; “ what ’s the smell got 
to do with it? Did ever a ghost give a man a 
black eye? That ’s what I should like to know. 
If ghos’es want me to believe in ’em, let ’em 
leave off skulking i’ the dark add i’ lone places, 
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— let ’em come where there ’s company and 
candles.” 

“ As if ghos’es ’ud want to be believed in by 
anybody so ignirant ! ” said Mr. Macey, in deep 
disgust at the farrier’s crass incompetence to 
apprehend the conditions of ghostly phenomena. 


CHAPTER ’VII 


Y ET the next moment there seemed to be 
some evidence that ghosts had a more 
condescending disposition than Mr. 
Macey attributed to them; for the pale thin 
figure of Silas Marner was suddenly seen stand- 
ing in the warm light, uttering no word, but 
looking round at the company with his strange 
unearthly eyes. The long pipes gave a simul- 
taneous movement, like the antennae of startled 
insects, and every man present, not excepting 
even the sceptical farrier, had an impression 
that he saw, not Silas Marner in the flesh, but 
an apparition ; for the door by which Silas had 
entered was hidden by the high-screened seats, 
and no one had noticed his approach. Mr. 
Macey, sitting a long way off the ghost, might 
be supposed to have felt an argumentative tri- 
umph, which would tend to neutralize his share 
of the general alarm. Had he not always said 
that when Silas Marner was in that strange 
Trance of his, his soul went loose from his body? 
Here was the demonstration : nevertheless, on 
the whole, he would have been as well contented 
without it. For a few moments there was a 
dead silence, Marner’s want of breath and agi- 
tation not allowing him to speak. The landlord, 
under the habitual sense that he was bound to 
keep his house open to all company, and con- 
fident in the protection of his unbroken neutral- 
ity, at last took on himself the task of adjuring 
the ghost. 
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“ Master Marner,” he said, in a conciliatory 
tone, “what’s lacking to you? What’s your 
business here? ” 

“ Robbed! ” said Silas, gaspingly. “ I ’ve 
been robbed ! I want the constable, — and the 
Justice, — and Squire Cass, — and Mr. Crack- 
enthorp.” 

“ Lay hold on him, Jem Rodney,” said the 
landlord, the idea of a ghost subsiding : “ he ’s 
off his head, I doubt. He ’s wet through.” 

Jem Rodney was the outermost man, and sat 
conveniently near Marner’s standing-place ; but 
he declined to give his services. 

“ Come and lay hold on him yourself, Mr. 
Snell, if you ’ve a mind,” said Jem, rather sul- 
lenly. “ He ’s been robbed, and murdered too, 
for what I know,” he added, in a muttering 
tone. 

“ Jem Rodney! ” said Silas, turning and fix- 
ing his strange eyes on the suspected man. 

“ Ay, Master Marner, what do ye want wi’ 
me? ” said Jem, trembling a little, and seizing 
his drinking-can as a defensive weapon. 

“ If it was you stole my money,” said Silas, 
clasping his hands entreatingly, and raising his 
voice to a cry, “ give it me back, — and I won’t 
meddle with you. I won’t set the constable on 
you. Give it me back, and I ’ll let you — I ’ll 
let you have a guinea.” 

“ Me stole your money! ” said Jem, angrily. 
“ I ’ll pitch this can at your eye if you talk o’ 
my stealing your money.” 

“ Come, come. Master Marner,” said the 
landlord, now rising resolutely, and seizing 
Marner by the shoulder, “ if you ’ve got any in- 
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formation to lay, speak it out sensible, and 
show as you ’re in your right mind, if you ex- 
pect anybody to listen to you. You ’re as wet 
as a drownded rat. Sit down and dry yourself, 
and speak straight forrard.” 

“ Ah, to be sure, man,” said the farrier, who 
began to feel that he had not been quite on a par 
with himself and the occasion. “ Let ’s have no 
more staring and screaming, else we ’ll have you 
strapped for a madman. That was why I did n’t 
speak at the first, — thinks I, the man ’s run 
mad.” 

“ Ay, ay, make him sit down,” said several 
voices at once, -well pleased that the reality of 
ghosts remained still an open question. 

The landlord forced Marner to take off his 
coat, and then to sit down on a chair aloof from 
every one else, in the centre of the circle and in 
the direct rays of the fire. The weaver, too feeble 
to have any distinct purpose beyond that of get- 
ting help to recover his money, submitted unre- 
sistingly. The transient fears of the company 
were now forgotten in their strong curiosity, and 
all faces were turned towards Silas, when the 
landlord, having seated himself again, said, — 

“ Now then, Master Marner, what ’s this 
you ’ve got to say, — as you ’ve been robbed? 
Speak out.” 

“ He ’d better not say again as it was me 
robbed him,’ ’ cried J em Rodney, hastily. ‘ ‘ What 
could I ha’ done with his money? I could as easy 
steal the parson’s surplice, and wear it.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Jem, and let ’s hear what 
he ’s got to say,” said the landlord. “ Now then, 
Master Marner.” 
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Silas now told his story, under frequent ques- 
tioning as the mysterious character of the rob- 
bery became evident. 

This strangely novel situation of opening his 
trouble to his Raveloe neighbours, of sitting in 
the warmth of a hearth not his own, and feeling 
the presence of faces and voices which were his 
nearest promise of help, had doubtless its influ- 
ence on Marner, in spite of his passionate pre- 
occupation with his loss. Our consciousness 
rarely registers the beginning of a growth within 
us any more than without us: there have been 
many circulations of the sap before we detect 
the smallest sign of the bud. 

The slight suspicion with which his hearers at 
first listened to him, gradually melted away be- 
fore the convincing simplicity of his distress : it 
was impossible for the neighbours to doubt that 
Marner was telling the truth, not because they 
were capable of arguing at once from the nature 
of his statements to the absence of any motive 
for making them falsely, but because, as Mr. 
Macey observed, “ Folks as had the devil to back 
’em were not likely to be so mushed ” as poor 
Silas was. Rather, from the strange fact that 
the robber had left no traces, and had happened 
to know the nick of time, utterly incalculable by 
mortal agents, when Silas would go away from 
home without locking his door, the more probable 
conclusion seemed to be that his disreputable in- 
timacy in that quarter, if it ever existed, had been 
broken up, and that, in consequence, this ill turn 
had been done to Marner by somebody it was 
quite in vain to set the constable after. Why 
this preternatural felon should be obliged to 
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wait till the door was left unlocked, was a ques- 
tion which did not present itself. 

“ It is n’t Jem Rodney as has done this work, 
Master Marner,” said the landlord. “ You 
mustn’t be a-casting your eye at poor Jem. 
There may be a bit of a reckoning against Jem 
for the matter of a hare or so, if anybody was 
bound to keep their eyes staring open, and niver 
to wink; but Jem ’s been a^sitting here drinking 
his can, like the decentest'man i’ the parish, since 
before you left your house, Master Marner, by 
your own account.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Macey; “ let ’s have no 
accusing o’ the innicent. That is n’t the law. 
There must be folks to swear again’ a man before 
he can be ta’en up. Let ’s have no accusing o’ 
the innicent, Master Marner.” 

Memory was not so utterly torpid in Silas 
that it could not be wakened by these words. 
With a movement of compunction as new and 
strange to him as everything else within the last 
hour, he started from his chair and went close 
up to Jem, looking at him as if he wanted to 
assure himself of the expression in his face. 

“ I was wrong,” he said, — “ yes, yes, — I 
ought to have thought. There ’s nothing to 
witness against you, Jem. Only you ’d been 
into my house oftener than anybody else, and so 
you came into my head. I don’t accuse you, — 
I won’t accuse anybody, — only,” he added, 
lifting up his hands to his head, and turning 
away with bewildered misery, “ I try — I try to 
think where my guineas can be.” 

“ Ay, ay, they ’re gone where it ’s hot enough 
to melt ’em, I doubt,” said Mr. Macev. 
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“ Tchuh! ” said the farrier. And then he 
asked, with a cross-examining air, “ How much 
money might there be in the bags, Master 
• Marner?” 

“ Two hundred and seventy-two pounds, 
twelve and sixpence, last night when I counted 
it,” said Silas, seating himself again, with a 
groan. 

“ Pooh ! why, they ’d be none so heavy to 
carry. Some tramp ’s been in, that ’s all ; and 
as for the no footmarks, and the bricks and the 
sand being all right, — why, your eyes are pretty 
much like a insect’s. Master Marner; they ’re 
obliged to look so close, you can’t see much at 
a time. It ’s my opinion as, if I ’d been you, or 
you ’d been me, — for it comes to the same 
thing, — you would n’t have thought you ’d 
found everything as you left it. But what I 
vote is, as two of the sensiblest o’ the company 
should go with you to Master Kench, the con- 
stable’s, — he ’s ill i’ bed, I know that much, — 
and get him to appoint one of us his deppity; 
for that ’s the law, and I don’t think any- 
body ’nil take upon him to contradick me there. 
It is n’t much of a walk to Keneh’s ; and then, 
if it ’s me as is deppity, I ’ll go back with you, 
Master Marner, and examine your premises ; 
and if anybody ’s got any fault to find with that, 
I ’ll thank him to stand up and say it out like 
a man.” 

By this pregnant speech the farrier had re- 
established his self -complacency, and waited 
with confidence to hear himself named as one 
of the superlatively sensible men. 

“ Let us see how the night is, though,” said 
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the landlord, who also considered himself per- 
sonally concerned in this proposition. “ Why, 
it rains heavy still,” he said, returning from the 
door. 

“ Well, I ’m not the man to be afraid o’ the 
rain,” said the farrier. “ For it ’ll look bad when 
Justice Malam hears as respectable men like us 
had a information laid before ’em and took no 
steps.” • 

The landlord agreed with this view, and after 
taking the sense of the company, and duly re- 
hearsing a small ceremony known in high eccle- 
siastical life as the nolo episcopari, he consented 
to take on himself the chill dignity of going to 
Kench’s. But to the farrier’s strong disgust, 
Mr. Macey now started an objection to his 
proposing himself as a deputy-constable ; for 
that oracular old gentleman, claiming to 
know the law, stated, as a fact delivered to 
him by his father, that no doctor could be a 
constable. 

“ And you ’re a doctor, I reckon, though 
you ’re only a cow doctor, — for a fly ’s a 
fly, though it may be a hoss-fly,” concluded 
Mr. Macey, wondering a little at his own 
“’cuteness.”' 

There was a hot debate upon this, the farrier 
being of course indisposed to renounce the 
quality of doctor, but contending that a doctor 
could be a constable if he liked, — the law 
meant, he need n’t be one if he did n’t like. Mr. 
Macey thought this was nonsense, since the law 
was not likely to be fonder of doctors than of 
other folks. Moreover, if it was in the nature 
of doctors more than of other men not to like 
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being constables, how came Mr. Dowlas to be 
so eager to act in that capacity? 

“ I don’t want to act the constable,” said the 
farrier, driven into a corner by this merciless 
reasoning; “ and there ’s no man can say it of 
me, if he ’d tell the truth. But if there ’s to be 
any jealousy and envying about going to 
Keneh’s in the rain, let them go as like it, — you 
won’t get me to go, I can tell you.” 

By the landlord’s intervention, however, the 
dispute was accommodated. . Mr. Dowlas con- 
sented to go as a second person disinclined to act 
officially; and so poor Silas, furnished with some 
old coverings, turned out with his two compan- 
ions into the rain again, thinking of the long 
night-hours before him, not as those do who 
long to rest, but as those who expect to “ watch 
for the morning.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


W HEN Godfrey Cass returned from Mrs. 

Osgood’s party at midnight, he was 
not much surprised to learn that Dun- 
sey had not come home. Perhaps he had not 
sold Wildfire, and was waiting for another 
chance, — perhaps, on that foggy afternoon, he 
had preferred housing himself at the Red Lion 
at Batherley for the night, if the run had kept 
him in that neighborhood; for he w’as not likely 
to feel much concern about leaving his brother 
in suspense. Godfrey’s mind was too full of 
Nancy Lammeter’s looks and behaviour, too full 
of the exasperation against himself and his lot, 
which the sight of her always produced in him, 
for him to give much thought to Wildfire, or to 
the probabilities of Dunstan’s conduct. 

The next morning the whole village was ex- 
cited by the story of the robbery; and Godfrey, 
like every one else, was occupied in gathering 
and discussing news about it, and in visiting the 
Stone-pits. The rain had washed away all pos- 
sibility of distinguishing foot-marks ; but a close 
investigation of the spot had disclosed, in the 
direction opposite to the village, a tinder-box, 
with a flint and steel, half sunk in the mud. It 
was not Silas’s tinder-box, for the only one he 
had ever had was still standing on his shelf ; 
and the inference generally accepted was that 
the tinder-box in the ditch was somehow con- 
nected with the robbery. A small minority 
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shook their heads, and intimated their opinion 
that it was not a robbery to have much light 
thrown on it by tinder-boxes, that Master Mar- 
ner’s tale had a queer look with it, and that such 
things had been known as a man’s doing himself 
a mischief, and then setting the justice to look 
for the doer. But when questioned closely as 
to their grounds for this opinion, and what Mas- 
ter Marner had to gain by such false pretences, 
they only shook their heads as before, and, ob- 
served that there was no knowing what some 
folks counted gain; moreover, that everybody 
had a right to their own opinions, grounds or no 
grounds, and that the weaver, as everybody 
knew, was partly crazy. Mr. Macey, though he 
joined in the defence of Marner against all sus- 
picions of deceit, also pooh-poohed the tinder- 
box; indeed, repudiated it as a rather impious 
suggestion, tending to imply that everything 
must be done by human hands, and that' there 
was no power which could make away with the 
guineas without moving the bricks. Neverthe- 
less, he turned round rather sharply on Mr. 
Tookey, when the zealous deputy, feeling that 
this was a view of the case peculiarly suited to 
a parish-clerk, carried it still further, and 
doubted whether it was right to inquire into a 
robbery at all when the circumstances were so 
mysterious. 

“ As if,” concluded Mr. Tookey, — “ as if 
there was nothing but what could be made out 
by justices and constables.” 

“ Now, don’t you be for overshooting the 
mark, Tookey,” said Mr. Macey, nodding his 
head aside admonishingly. “ That ’s what 
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you ’re allays at ; if I throw a stone and hit, 
you think there ’s summat better than hitting, 
and you try to throw a stone beyond. What I 
said was against the tinder-box : I said nothing 
against justices and constables, for they ’re o’ 
King George’s making, and it ’ud be ill-becom- 
ing a man in a parish office to fly out again’ King 
George.” 

While these discussions were going on among 
the group outside the Rainbow, a higher consul- 
tation was being carried on within, under the 
presidency of Mr. Crackenthorp, the Rector, 
assisted by Squire Cass and other substantial 
parishioners. It had just occurred to Mr. Snell, 
the landlord, — he being, as he observed, a man 
accustomed to put two and two together, — to 
connect with the tinder-box, which, as deputy 
constable, he himself had had the honorable dis- 
tinction of finding, certain recollections of a 
pedler who had called to drink at the house about 
a month before, and had actually stated that he 
carried a tinder-box about with him to light his 
pipe. Here, surely, was a clew to be followed 
out. And as memory, when duly impregnated 
with ascertained facts, is sometimes surprisingly 
fertile, Mr. Snell gradually recovered a vivid 
impression of the effect produced on him by the 
pedler’s countenance and conversation. He had 
a “ look with his eye ” which fell unpleasantly 
on Mr. Snell’s sensitive organism. To be sure, 
he did n’t say anything particular, — no, except 
that about the tinder-box, — but it is n’t what 
a man says, it ’s the way he says it. Moreover, 
he had a swarthy foreignness of complexion 
which boded little honesty. 
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“ Did he wear ear-rings? ” Mr. Crackenthorp 
wished to know, having some acquaintance with 
foreign customs. 

“ Well, — stay, — let me see,” said Mr. Snell, 
like a docile clairvoyant, who would really not 
make a mistake if she could help it. After 
stretching the corners of his mouth and contract- 
ing his eyes, as if he were trying to see the ear- 
rings, he appeared to give up the effort, and 
said, “ Well, he ’d got ear-rings in his box to 
sell, so it’s nat’ral to suppose he might wear 
’em. But he called at every house, a’most, in 
the village; there ’s somebody else, mayhap, 
saw ’em in his ears, though I can’t take upon me 
rightly to say.” 

Mr. Snell was correct in his surmise, that 
somebody else would remember the pedler’s 
ear-rings. For on the spread of inquiry among 
the villagers it was stated with gathering em- 
phasis, that the parson had wanted to know 
whether the pedler wore ear-rings in his ears, 
and an impression was created that a great deal 
depended on the eliciting of this fact. Of course, 
every one who heard the question, not having 
any distinct image of the pedler as without ear- 
rings, immediately had an image of him with 
ear-rings, larger or smaller, as the case might 
be; and the image was presently taken for a 
vivid recollection, so that the glazier’s wife, a 
well-intentioned woman, not given to lying, and 
whose house was among the cleanest in the vil- 
lage, was ready to declare, as sure as ever she 
meant to take the sacrament the very next 
Christmas that was ever coming, that she had 
seen big ear-rings, in the shape of the young 
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moon, in the pedler’s two ears; while Jinny 
Oates, the cobbler’s daughter, being a more 
imaginative person, stated not only that she had 
seen them too, but that they had made her blood 
creep, as it did at that very moment while there 
she stood. 

Also, by way of throwing further light on 
this clew of the tinder-box, a collection was 
made of all the articles purchased from the 
pedler at. various houses, and carried to the 
Rainbow to be exhibited there. In fact, there 
was a general feeling in the village, that for the 
clearing-up of this robbery there must be a great 
deal done at the Rainbow, and that no man 
need offer his wife an excuse for going there 
while it was the scene of severe public duties. 

Some disappointment was felt, and perhaps a 
little indignation also, when it became known 
that Silas Marner, on being questioned by the 
Squire and the parson, had retained no other 
recollection of the pedler than that he had called 
at his door, but had not entered his house, hav- 
ing turned away at once when Silas, holding 
the door ajar, had said that he wanted nothing. 
This had been Silas’s testimony, though he 
clutched strongly at the idea of the pedler’s 
being the culprit, if only because it gave him a 
definite image of a whereabout for his gold 
after it had been taken away from its hiding- 
place: he could see it now in the pedler’s box. 
But it was observed, with some irritation in the 
village, that anybody but a “ blind creatur ” 
like Marner would have seen the man prowling 
about, for how came he to leave his tinder-box 
in the ditch close by, if he had n’t been lingering 
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there? Doubtless, he had made his observations 
when he saw Marner at the door. Anybody 
might know — and only look at him — that the 
weaver was a half -crazy miser. It was a wonder 
the pedler had n’t murdered him ; men of that 
sort, with rings in their ears, had been known 
for murderers often and often ; there had been 
one tried at the ’sizes, not so long ago but what 
there were people living who remembered it. 

Godfrey Cass, indeed, entering the Rainbow 
during one of Mr. Snell’s frequently repeated 
recitals of his testimony, had treated it lightly, 
stating that he himself had bought a pen-knife 
of the pedler, and thought him a merry grin- 
ning fellow enough ; it was all nonsense, he said, 
about the man’s evil looks. But this was spoken 
of in the village as the random talk of youth, 
“ as if it was only Mr. Snell who had seen 
something odd about the pedler! ” On the con- 
trary, there w r ere at least half-a-dozen who were 
ready to go before Justice Malam, and give in 
much more striking testimony than any the 
landlord could furnish. It was to be hoped 
Mr. Godfrey would not go to Tarley and throw 
cold water on what Mr. Snell said there, and 
so prevent the justice from drawing up a war- 
rant. He was suspected of intending this, when, 
after mid-day, he was seen setting off on horse- 
back in the direction of Tarley. 

But by this time Godfrey’s interest in the 
robbery had faded before his growing anxiety 
about Dunstan and Wildfire, and he was going, 
not to Tarley, but to Batherley, unable to rest 
in uncertainty about them any longer. The 
possibility that Dunstan had played him the 
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ugly trick of riding away with Wildfire, to 
return at the end of a month, when he had 
gambled away or otherwise squandered the price 
of the horse, was a fear that urged itself upon 
him more, even, than the thought of an acci- 
dental injury; and now that the dance at Mrs. 
Osgood’s was past, he was irritated with him- 
self that he had trusted his horse to Dunstan. 
Instead of trying to still his fears, he encour- 
aged them, with that superstitious impression 
which clings to us all, that if we expect evil very 
strongly it is the less likely to come; and when 
he heard a horse approaching at a trot, and saw 
a hat rising above a hedge beyond an angle of 
the lane, he felt as if his conjuration had suc- 
ceeded. But no sooner did the horse come 
within sight than his heart sank again. It was 
not Wildfire; and in a few moments more he 
discerned that the rider was not Dunstan, but 
Bryce, who pulled up to speak, with a face that 
implied something disagreeable. 

“ Well, Mr. Godfrey, that ’s a lucky brother 
of yours, that Master Dunsey, is n’t he?” 

“ What do you mean? ” said Godfrey, hastily. 

“ Why, has n’t he been home yet ? ” said Bryce. 

“ Home? No. What has happened? Be 
quick. What has he done with my horse? ” 

“ Ah, I thought it was yours, though he pre- 
tended you had parted with it to him.” 

“ Has he thrown him down and broken his 
knees?” said Godfrey, flushed with exasperation. 

“ Worse than that,” said Bryce. “ You see, 
I ’d made a bargain with him to buy the horse 
for a hundred and twenty, — a swinging price, 
but I always liked the horse. And what does 
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he do but go and stake him, — fly at a hedge 
with stakes in it, atop of a bank with a ditch 
before it. The horse had been dead a pretty 
good while when he was found. So he has n’t 
been home since, has he? ” 

“ Home? No,” said Godfrey, “ and he ’d 
better keep away. Confound me for a fool! I 
might have known this would be the end of it.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth,” said Bryce, 
“ after I ’d bargained for the horse, it did come 
into my head that he might be riding and sell- 
ing the horse without your knowledge, for I 
didn’t believe it was his own. I knew Master 
Dunsey was up to his tricks sometimes. But 
where can he be gone? He ’s never been seen 
at Batherley. He could n’t have been hurt, for 
he must have walked off.” 

“Hurt?” said Godfrey, bitterly. “ He ’ll 
never be hurt, — he ’s made to hurt other 
people.” 

“ And so you did give him leave to sell the 
horse, eh? ” said Bryce. 

“ Yes; I wanted to part with the horse, — 
he was always a little too hard in the mouth 
for me,” said Godfrey ; his pride making him 
wince under the idea that Bryce guessed the 
sale to be a matter of necessity. “ I was going 
to see after him, — I thought some mischief had 
happened. I ’ll go back now,” he added, turn- 
ing the horse’s head, and wishing he could get 
rid of Bryce; for he felt that the long-dreaded 
crisis in his life was close upon him. “ You ’re 
coming on to Raveloe, aren’t you?” 

“Well^no, not now,” said Bryce. “I was 
coming round there, for I had to go to Flitton, 
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and I thought I might as well take you in my 
way, and just let you know all I knew myself 
about the horse. I suppose Master Dunsey 
didn’t like to show himself till the ill news had 
blown over a bit. He ’s perhaps gone to pay 
a visit at the Three Crowns by Whitbridge, — 
I know he ’s fond of the house.” 

“ Perhaps he is,” said Godfrey, rather ab- 
sently. Then rousing himself, he said, with an 
effort at carelessness, “ We shall hear of him 
soon enough, I ’ll be bound.” 

“ Well, here ’s my turning,” said Bryce, not 
surprised to perceive that Godfrey was rather 
“ down; ” “ so I ’ll bid you good-day, and wish 
I may bring you better news another time.” 

Godfrey rode along slowly, representing to 
himself the scene of confession to his father 
from which he felt that there was now no longer 
any escape. The revelation about the money 
must be made the very next morning ; and if 
he withheld the rest, Dunstan would be sure to 
come back shortly, and, finding that he must 
bear the brunt of his father’s anger, would tell 
the whole stoi-y out of spite, even though he had 
nothing to gain by it. There was one step, 
perhaps, by which he might still win Dunstan’s 
silence and put off the evil day: he might tell 
his father that he had himself spent the money 
paid to him by Fowler; and as he had never 
been guilty of such an offence before, the affair 
would blow over after a little storming. But 
Godfrey could not bend himself to this. He 
felt that in letting Dunstan have the money, he 
had already been guilty of a breach of ti*ust 
hardly less culpable than that of spending the 
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money directly for his own behoof; and vet 
there was a distinction between the two acts 
which made him feel that the one was so much 
more blackening than the other as to be intoler- 
able to him. 

“ I don’t pretend to be a good fellow,” he 
said to himself ; “ but I ’m not a scoundrel, — 
at least, 1 11 stop short somewhere. 1 11 bear 
the consequences of what I have done sooner 
than make believe I ’ve done what I never would 
have done. I ’d never have spent the money 
for my own pleasure, — I was tortured into it.” 

Through the remainder of this day Godfrey, 
with only occasional fluctuations, kept his will 
bent in the direction of a complete avowal to 
his father, and he withheld the story of Wild- 
fire’s loss till the next morning, that it might 
serve him as an introduction to heavier matter. 
The old Squire was accustomed to his son’s fre- 
quent absence from home, and thought neither 
Dunstan’s nor Wildfire’s non-appearance a mat- 
ter calling for remark. Godfrey said to himself 
again and again, that if he let slip this one 
opportunity of confession, he might never have 
another; the revelation might be made even in 
a more odious way than by Dunstan’s malignity : 
she might come as she had threatened to do. 
And then he tried to make the scene easier to 
hi m self by rehearsal: he made up his mind how 
he would pass from the admission of his weak- 
ness in letting Dunstan have the money to the 
fact that Dunstan had a hold on him which he 
had been unable to shake off, and how he would 
work up his father to expect something very 
bad before he told him the fact. The old Squire 
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was an implacable man: he made resolutions in 
violent anger, and he was not to be moved from 
them after his anger had subsided, — as fiery- 
volcanic matters cool and harden into rock. 
Like many violent and implacable men, he al- 
lowed evils to grow under favour of his own 
heedlessness, till they pressed upon him with 
exasperating force, and then he turned round 
with fierce severity and became uni'elentingly 
hard. This was his system with his tenants: he 
allowed them to get into arrears, neglect their 
fences, reduce their stock, sell their straw, and 
otherwise go the wrong way, — and then, when 
he became short of money in consequence of 
this indulgence, he took the hardest measures 
and would listen to no appeal. Godfrey knew 
all this, and felt it with the greater force because 
he had constantly suffered annoyance from wit- 
nessing his father’s sudden fits of unrelenting- 
ness, for which his own habitual irresolution 
deprived him of all sympathy. (He was not 
critical on the faulty indulgence which preceded 
these fits; that seemed to him natural enough.) 
Still there was just the chance, Godfrey thought, 
that his father’s pride might see this marriage 
in a light that would induce him to hush it up, 
rather than turn his son out and make the family 
the talk of the country for ten miles round. 

This was the view of the case that Godfrey 
managed to keep before him pretty closely till 
midnight, and he went to sleep thinking that he 
had done with inward debating. But when he 
awoke in the still morning darkness he found it 
impossible to reawaken his evening thoughts; it 
was as if they had been tired out and were not 
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to be x*oused to further work. Instead of argu- 
ments for confession, he could now feel the 
presence of nothing but its evil consequences : 
the old dread of disgrace came back, — the old 
shrinking from the thought of raising a hope- 
less barrier between himself and Nancy, — the 
old disposition to rely on chances which might 
be favourable to him, ,and save him from be- 
trayal. Why, after all, should he cut off the 
hope of them by his own act? He had seen 
the matter in a wrong light yesterday. He had 
been in a rage with Dunstan, and had thought 
of nothing but a thorough break-up of their 
mutual understanding ; but what it would be 
really wisest for him to do, was to try and soften 
his father’s anger against Dunsey, and keep 
things as nearly as possible in their old condi- 
tion. If Dunsey did not come back for a few 
days (and Godfrey did not know but that the 
rascal had enough money in his pocket to enable 
him to keep away still longer) , everything might 
blow over. 
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CHAPTER IX 


G ODFREY rose and took his own break- 
fast earlier than usual, but lingered in 
the wainscoted parlour till his younger 
brothers had finished their meal and gone out; 
awaiting his father, who always took a walk 
with his managing-man before breakfast. Every 
one breakfasted at a different hour in the Red 
House, and the Squire was always the latest, 
giving a long chance to a rather feeble morning 
appetite before he tried it. The table had been 
spread with substantial eatables nearly two hours 
before he presented himself, — a tall, stout man 
of sixty, with a face in which the knit brow and 
rather hard glance seemed contradicted by the 
slack and feeble mouth. His person showed 
marks of habitual neglect, his dress was slov- 
enly; and yet there was something in the pres- 
ence of the old Squire distinguishable from that 
of the ordinary farmers in the parish, who were 
perhaps every whit as refined as he, but, having 
slouched their way through life with a conscious- 
ness of being in the vicinity of their “ betters,” 
w-anted that self-possession and authoritative- 
ness of voice and carriage which belonged to 
a man who thought of superiors as remote ex- 
istences with whom he had personally little 
more to do than with America or the stars. 
The Squire had been used to parish homage 
all his life, used to the presupposition that 
his family, his tankards, and everything that 
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was his, were the oldest and best; and as he 
never associated with any gentry higher than 
himself, his opinion was not disturbed by com- 
parison. 

He glanced at his son as he entered the room, 
and said, “ What, sir! haven’t you had your 
breakfast yet? ” but there was no pleasant morn- 
ing greeting between them; not because of any 
unfriendliness, but because the sweet flower of 
courtesy is not a growth of such homes as the 
Red House. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Godfrey, “ I ’ve had my 
breakfast, but I was waiting to speak to you.” 

“Ail! well,” said the Squire, throwing him- 
self indifferently into his chair, and speaking 
in a ponderous coughing fashion, which was felt 
in Raveloe to be a sort of privilege of his rank, 
while he cut a piece of beef, and held it up be- 
fore the deerhound that had come in with him. 
“Ring the bell for my ale, will you? You 
youngsters’ business is your own pleasure, 
mostly. There ’s no hurry about it for any- 
body but yourselves.” 

The Squire’s life was quite as idle as his sons’, 
but it was a fiction kept up by himself and his 
contemporaries in Raveloe that youth was ex- 
clusively the period of folly, and that their aged 
wisdom was constantly in a state of endurance 
mitigated by sarcasm. Godfrey waited, before 
he spoke again, until the ale had been brought 
and the door closed, — an interval during which 
Fleet, the deerhound, had consumed enough 
bits of beef to make a poor man’s holiday 
dinner. 

“ There ’s been a cursed piece of ill-luck with 
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Wildfire,” he began; “ happened the day before 
yesterday.” 

“What! broke his knees?” said the Squire, 
after taking a draught of ale. “ I thought you 
knew how to ride better than that, sir. I never 
threw a horse down in my life. If I had, I 
might ha’ whistled for another, for my father 
was n’t quite so ready to unstring as some other 
fathers I know of. But they must turn over 
a new leaf, — they must. What with mortgages 
and arrears, I ’m as short o’ cash as a roadside 
pauper. And that fool Kimble says the news- 
paper ’s talking about peace. Why, the country 
would n’t have a leg to stand on. Prices ’ud run 
down like a jack, and I should never get my 
arrears, not if I sold all the fellows up. And 
there’s that damned Fowler, I won’t put up 
with him any longer; I ’ve told Winthrop to 
go to Cox this very day. The lying scoundrel 
told me he ’d be sure to pay me a hundred last 
month. He takes advantage because he ’s on 
that outlying farm, and thinks I shall forget 
him.” 

The Squire had delivered this speech in a 
coughing and interrupted manner, but with no 
pause long enough for Godfrey to make it a 
pretext for taking up the word again. He felt 
that his father meant to ward off any request 
for money on the ground of the misfortune with 
Wildfire, and that the emphasis he had thus been 
led to lay on his shortness of cash and his ar- 
rears was likely to produce an attitude of mind 
the utmost unfavourable for his own disclosure. 
But he must go on, now he had begun. 

“ It ’s worse than breaking the horse’s knees, 
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— he ’s been staked and killed,” he said, as soon 
as his father was silent, and had begun to cut 
his meat. “ But I was n’t thinking of asking 
you to buy me another horse ; I was only think- 
ing I ’d lost the means of paying you with the 
price of Wildfire, as I ’d meant to do. Dunsey 
took him to the hunt to sell him for me the other 
day, and after he ’d made a bargain for a hun- 
dred and twenty with Bryce, he went after the 
hounds, and took some fool’s leap or other that 
did for the horse at once. If it had n’t been for 
that, I should have paid you a hundred pounds 
this morning.” 

The Squire had laid down his knife and fork, 
and was staring at his son in amazement, not 
being sufficiently quick of brain to form a prob- 
able guess as to what could have caused so 
strange an inversion of the paternal and filial 
relations as this proposition of his son to pay 
him a hundred pounds. 

“ The truth is, sir — I’m very sorry — I was 
quite to blame,” said Godfrey. “ Fowler did 
pay that hundred pounds. He paid it to me, 
when I was over there one day last month. And 
Dunsey bothered me for the money, and I let 
him have it, because I hoped I should be able 
to pay it you before this.” 

The Squire was purple with anger before his 
son had done speaking, and found utterance 
difficult. “ You let Dunsey have it, sir? And 
how long have you been so thick with Dunsey 
that you must collogue with him to embezzle 
my money? Are you turning out a scamp? I 
tell you I won’t have it. I ’ll turn the whole 
pack of you out of the house together, and 
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marry again. I ’d have you to remember, sir, 
my property ’s got no entail on it; — since my 
grandfather’s time the Casses can do as they 
like with their land. Remember that, sir. Let 
Dunsey have the money ! Why should you let 
Dunsey have the money? There ’s some lie at 
the bottom of it.” 

“ There ’s no lie, sir,” said Godfrey. “ I 
wouldn’t have spent the money myself, but 
Dunsey bothered me, and I was a fool, and let 
him have it. But I meant to pay it, whether 
he did or not. That ’s the whole story. I never 
meant to embezzle money, and I ’m not the man 
to do it. You never knew me do a dishonest 
trick, sir? ” 

“ Where ’s Dunsey, then ? What do you stand 
talking there for? Go and fetch Dunsey, as I 
tell you, and let him give account of what he 
wanted the money for, and what he ’s done with 
it. He shall repent it. I ’ll turn him out. I 
said I would, and I ’ll do it. He sha’n’t brave 
me. Go and fetch him.” 

“ Dunsey is n’t come back, sir.” 

“ What! did he break his own neck, then? ” 
said the Squire, with some disgust at the idea 
that, in that case, he could not fulfil his threat. 

“ No, he was n’t hurt, I believe, for the horse 
was found dead, and Dunsey must have walked 
off. I dare say we shall see him again by and 
by. I don’t know where he is.” 

“ And what must you be letting him have my 
money for? Answer me that,” said the Squire, 
attacking Godfrey again, since Dunsey was not 
within reach. 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know,” said Godfrey, 
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hesitatingly. That was a feeble evasion, but 
Godfrey was not fond of lying, and, not being 
sufficiently aware that no sort of duplicity can 
long flourish without the help of vocal false- 
hoods, he was quite unprepared with invented 
motives. 

“ You don’t know? I tell you what it is, sir. 
Y ou ’ve been up to some trick, and you ’ve been 
bribing him not to tell,” said the Squire, with 
a sudden acuteness which startled Godfrey, who 
felt his heart beat violently at the nearness of 
his father’s guess. The sudden alarm pushed 
him on to take the next step, — a very slight 
impulse suffices for that on a downward road. 

“ Why, sir,” he said, trying to speak with 
careless ease, “ it was a little affair between me 
and Dunsey; it’s no matter to anybody else. 
It ’s hardly worth while to pry into young men’s 
fooleries: it would n’t have made any differ- 
ence to you, sir, if I ’d not had the bad luck 
to lose Wildfire. I should have paid you the 
money.” 

“ Fooleries ! Pshaw! it ’s time you ’d done 
with fooleries. And I ’d have you know, sir, you 
must ha’ done with ’em,” said the Squire, frown- 
ing and casting an angry glance at his son. 
“ Your goings-on are not what I shall find 
money for any longer. There ’s my grandfather 
had his stables full o’ horses, and kept a good 
house, too, and in worse times, by what I can 
make out; and so might I, if I had n’t four 
good-f or-nothing fellow's to hang on me like 
horse-leeches. I ’ve been too good a father to 
you all, — that ’s what it is. But I shall pull 
up, sir.” 
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Godfrey was silent. He was not likely to be 
very penetrating in his judgments, but he had 
always had a sense that his father’s indulgence 
had not been kindness, and had had a vague 
longing for some discipline that would have 
checked his own errant weakness and helped 
his better will. The Squire ate his bread and 
meat hastily, took a deep draught of ale, then 
turned his chair from the table, and began to 
speak again. 

“ It ’ll be all the worse for you, you know, — 
you ’d need try and help me keep things 
together.” 

“ Well, sir, I ’ve often offered to take the man- 
agement of things, but you know you ’ve taken 
it ill always, and seemed to think I wanted to 
push you out of your place.” 

“ I know nothing o’ your offering or o’ my 
taking it ill,” said the Squire, whose memory 
consisted in certain strong impressions unmodi- 
fied by detail; “ but I know one while you 
seemed to be thinking o’ marrying, and I did n’t 
offer to put any obstacles in your way, as some 
fathers would. I ’d as lieve you married Lam- 
meter’s daughter as anybody. I suppose, if I ’d 
said you nay, you ’d ha’ kept on with it; but, 
for want o’ contradiction, you ’ve changed your 
mind. You’re a shilly-shally fellow: you take 
after your poor mother. She never had a will of 
her own; a woman has no call for one, if she ’s 
got a proper man for her husband. But your 
wife had need have one, for you hardly know 
your own mind enough to make both your legs 
walk one way. The lass has n’t said downright 
she won’t have you, has she? ” 
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“ No,” said Godfrey, feeling very hot and un- 
comfortable; “ but I don’t think she will.” 

“ Think ! Why have n’t you the courage to 
ask her? Do you stick to it, you want to have 
her, — that ’s the thing.” 

“ There ’s no other woman I want to marry,” 
said Godfrey, evasively. 

“ Well, then, let me make the offer for you, 
that ’s all, if you have n’t the pluck to do it your- 
self. Lammeter is n’t likely to be loath for his 
daughter to marry into my family, I should 
think. And as for the pretty lass, she would n’t 
have her cousin, — and there ’s nobody else, as 
I see, could ha’ stood in your way.” 

“ I ’d rather let it be, please, sir, at present,” 
said Godfrey, in alarm. “ I think she ’s a little 
offended with me just now, and I should like to 
speak for myself. A man must manage these 
things for himself.” 

“ Well, speak, then, and manage it, and see if 
you can’t turn over a new leaf. That ’s what a 
man must do when he thinks o’ marrying.” 

“ I don’t see how I can think of it at present, 
sir. You would n’t like to settle me on one of 
the farms, I suppose, and I don’t think she ’d 
come to live in this house with all my brothers. 
It ’s a different sort of life to what she ’s been 
used to.” 

“ Not come to live in this house? Don’t tell 
me. You ask her, that ’s all,” said the Squire, 
with a short, scornful laugh. 

“ I ’d rather let the thing be, at present, sir,” 
said Godfrey. “ I hope you won’t try to hurry 
it on by saying anything.” 

“ I shall do what I choose,” said the Squire, 
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“ and I shall let you know I ’m master; else you 
may turn out, and find an estate to drop into 
somewhere else. Go out and tell Winthrop not 
to go to Cox’s, but wait for me. And tell ’em to 
get my hoi-se saddled. And stop : look out and 
get that hack o’ Dunsey’s sold, and hand me the 
money, will you? He ’ll keep no more hacks at 
my expense. And if you know where he ’s sneak- 
ing, — I dare say you do, — you may tell him to 
spare himself the journey o’ coming back home. 
Let him turn ostler, and keep himself. He 
sha’n’t hang on me any more.” 

“ I don’t know where he is ; and if I did, it 
is n’t my place to tell him to keep away,” said 
Godfrey, moving towards the door. 

“ Confound it, sir, don’t stay arguing, but go 
and order my horse,” said the Squire, taking up 
a pipe. 

Godfrey left the room, hardly knowing 
whether he were more relieved by the sense that 
the interview was ended without having made 
any change in his position, or more uneasy that 
he had entangled himself still further in prevar- 
ication and deceit. What had passed about his 
proposing to Nancy had raised a new alarm, 
lest by some after-dinner words of his father’s 
to Mr. Lammeter he should be thrown into the 
embarrassment of being obliged absolutely to 
decline her when she seemed to be within his 
reach. He fled to his usual refuge, that of hop- 
ing for some unforeseen turn of fortune, some 
favourable chance which would save him from 
unpleasant consequences, — perhaps even jus- 
tify his insincerity by manifesting its prudence. 

In this point of trusting to some throw of for- 
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tune’s dice, Godfrey can hardly be called old- 
fashioned. Favourable Chance is the god of all 
men who follow their own devices instead of 
obeying a law they believe in. Let even a pol- 
ished man of these days get into a position he is 
ashamed to avow, and his mind will be bent on 
all the possible issues that may deliver him from 
the calculable results of that position. Let him 
live outside his income, or shirk the resolute 
honest work that brings wages, and he will pres- 
ently find himself dreaming of a possible bene- 
factor, a possible simpleton who may be cajoled 
into using his interest, a possible state of mind 
in some possible person not yet forthcoming. 
Let him neglect the responsibilities of his office, 
and he will inevitably anchor himself on the 
chance that the thing left undone may turn out 
not to be of the supposed importance. Let h im 
betray his friend’s confidence, and he will adore 
that same cunning complexity called Chance, 
which gives him the hope that his friend will 
never know. Let him forsake a decent craft 
that he may pursue the gentilities of a profession 
to which nature never called him, and his reli- 
gion will infallibly be the worship of blessed 
Chance, which he will believe in as the mighty 
creator of success. The evil principle depre- 
cated in that religion is the orderly sequence by 
which the seed brings forth a crop after its kind. 



CHAPTER X 


J USTICE MALAM was naturally re- 
garded in Tarley and Raveloe as a man of 
capacious mind, seeing that he could draw 
much wider conclusions without evidence than 
could be expected of his neighbours who were not 
on the Commission of the Peace. Such a man 
was not likely to neglect the clew of the tinder- 
box, and an inquiry was set on foot concerning 
a pedler, name unknown, with curly black hair 
and a foreign complexion, carrying a box of 
cutlery and jewelry, and wearing large rings 
in his ears. But either because inquiry was too 
slow-footed to overtake him, or because the 
description applied to so many pedlers that 
inquiry did not know how to choose among 
them, weeks passed away, and there was no 
other result concerning the robbery than a grad- 
ual cessation of the excitement it had caused in 
Raveloe. Dunstan Cass’s absence was hardly a 
subject of- remark: he had once before had a 
quarrel with his father, and had gone off, nobody 
knew whither, to return at the end of six weeks, 
take up his old quarters unforbidden, and swag- 
ger as usual. His own family, who equally ex- 
pected this issue, with the sole difference that 
the Squire was determined this time to forbid 
him the old quarters, never mentioned his ab- 
sence; and when his uncle Kimble or Mr. Os- 
good noticed it, the story of his having killed 
Wildfire and committed some offence against 
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his father was enough to prevent surprise. To 
connect the fact of Dunsey’s disappearance with 
that of the robbery occurring on the same day, 
lay quite away from the track of every one’s 
thought, — even Godfrey’s, who had better rea- 
son than any one else to know what his brother 
was capable of. He remembered no mention of 
the weaver between them since the time, twelve 
years ago, when it was their boyish sport to de- 
ride him; and, besides, his imagination con- 
stantly created an alibi for Dunstan: he saw 
him continually in some congenial haunt, to 
which he had walked off on leaving Wildfire, — 
saw him sponging on chance acquaintances, and 
meditating a return home to the old amusement 
of tormenting his elder brother. Even if any 
brain in Raveloe had put the said two facts to- 
gether, I doubt whether a combination so inju- 
rious to the prescriptive respectability of a family 
with a mural monument and venerable tankards, 
would not have been suppressed as of unsound 
tendency. But Christmas puddings, brawn, and 
abundance of spirituous liquors, throwing the 
mental originality into the channel of nightmare, 
are great preservatives against a dangerous 
spontaneity of waking thought. 

When the robbery was talked of at the Rain- 
bow and elsewhere, in good company, the balance 
continued to waver between the rational explana- 
tion founded on the tinder-box, and the theory of 
an impenetrable mystery that mocked investiga- 
tion. The advocates of the tinder-box-and- 
pedler view considered the other side a muddle- 
headed and credulous set, who, because they 
themselves were wall-eyed, supposed everybody 
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else to have the same blank outlook; and the 
adherents of the inexplicable more than hinted 
that their antagonists were animals inclined to 
crow before they had found any corn, — mere 
skimming-dishes in point of depth. — whose 
clear-sightedness consisted in supposing there 
was nothing behind a barn-door because they 
couldn’t see through it; so that, though their 
controversy did not serve to elicit the fact con- 
cerning the robbery, it elicited some true opinions 
of collateral importance. 

But while poor Silas’s loss served thus to brush 
the slow current of Raveloe conversation, Silas 
himself was feeling the withering desolation of 
that bereavement about which his neighbours 
were arguing at their ease. To any one who 
had observed him before he lost his gold, it might 
have seemed that so withered and shrunken a life 
as his could hardly be susceptible of a bruise, 
could hardly endure any subtraction but such as 
would put an end to it altogether. But in reality 
it had been an .eager life, filled with i m mediate 
purpose which fenced him in from the wide, 
cheerless unknown. It had been a clinging life ; 
and though the object round which its fibres had 
clung was a dead disrupted thing, it satisfied 
the need for clinging. But now the fence was 
broken down, — the support was snatched away. 
Marner’s thoughts could no longer move in their 
old round, and were baffled by a blank like that 
which meets a plodding ant when the earth has 
broken away on its homeward path. The loom 
was there, and the weaving, and the growing 
pattern in the cloth; but the bright treasure 
in the hole under his feet was gone; the pros- 
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pect of handling and counting it was gone; the 
evening had no phantasm of delight to still the 
poor soul’s craving. The thought of the money 
he would get by his actual work could bring no 
joy, for its meagre image was only a fresh re- 
minder of his loss: and hope was too heavily 
crushed by the sudden blow% for his imagination 
to dwell on the growth of a new hoard from that 
small beginning. 

He filled up the blank with grief. As he sat 
weaving, he every now and then moaned low, 
like one in pain : it was the sign that his thoughts 
had come round again to the sudden chasm, — 
to the empty evening time. And all the even- 
ing, as he sat in his loneliness by his dull fire, he 
leaned his elbows on his knees, and clasped his 
head with his hands, and moaned very low, — 
not as one who seeks to be heard. 

And yet he was not utterly forsaken in his 
trouble. The repulsion Marner had always 
created in his neighbours was partly dissipated 
by the new light in which this misfortune had 
shown him. Instead of a man who had more 
cunning than honest folks could come by, and, 
what was worse, had not the inclination to use 
that cunning in a neighbourly way, it was now 
apparent that Silas had not cunning enough to 
keep his own. He was generally spoken of as 
a “ poor mushed creatur; ” and that avoidance of 
his neighbours, which had before been referred to 
his ill-will and to a probable addiction to worse 
company, was now considered mere craziness. 

This change to a kindlier feeling was shown in 
various ways. The odour of Christmas cooking 
being on the wind, it was the season when super- 
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fluous pork and black puddings are suggestive 
of charity in well-to-do families ; and Silas’s mis- 
fortune had brought him uppermost in the mem- 
ory of housekeepei’s like Mrs. Osgood. Mr. 
Craekenthorp, too, while he admonished Silas 
that his money had probably been taken from 
him because he thought too much of it and never 
came to church, enforced the doctrine by a pres- 
ent of pigs’ pettitoes, well calculated to dissipate 
unfounded prejudices against the clerical char- 
acter. Neighbours who had nothing but verbal 
consolation to give showed a disposition not only 
to greet Silas and discuss his misfortune at some 
length when they encountered him in the village, 
but also to take the trouble of calling at his cot- 
tage and getting him to repeat all the details 
on the very spot; and then they would try to 
cheer him by saying, “ Well, Master Mamer, 
you ’re no worse off nor other poor folks, after 
all; and if you was to be crippled, the parish 
’ud give you a ’lowance.” 

I suppose one reason why we are seldom able 
to comfort our neighbours with our words is that 
our good-will gets adulterated, in spite of our- 
selves, before it can' pass our lips. We can send 
black puddings and pettitoes without giving them 
a flavour of our own egoism; but language is 
a stream that is almost sure to smack of a min- 
gled soil. There was a fair proportion of kind- 
ness in Raveloe ; but it was often of a beery and 
bungling sort, and took the shape least allied to 
the complimentary and hypocritical. 

Mr. Macey, for example, coming one evening 
expressly to let Silas know that recent events 
had given him the advantage of standing more 
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favourably in the opinion of a man whose judg- 
ment was not formed lightly, opened the con- 
versation by saying, as soon as he had seated 
himself and adjusted his thumbs, — 

“ Come, Master Marner, why, you ’ve no call 
to sit a-moaning. You ’re a deal better off to ha’ 
lost your money, nor to ha’ kep’ it by foul means. 
I used to think, when you first come into these 
parts as you were no better nor you should be; 
you were younger a deal than what you are now; 
but you were allays a staring, white-faced 
creatur, partly like a bald-faced calf, as I may 
say. But there ’s no knowing : it is n’t every 
queer-looksed thing as Old Harry’s. had the 
making of, — I mean, speaking o’ toads and 
such; for they ’re often harmless, and useful 
against varmin. And it ’s pretty much the same 
wi’ you, as fur as I can see. Though as to the 
yarbs and stuff to cure the breathing, if you 
brought that sort o’ knowledge from distant 
parts, you might ha’ been a bit freer of it. And 
if the knowledge was n’t well come by, why, you 
might ha’ made up for it by coming to church 
reg’lar; for as for the children as the Wise 
Woman charmed, I ’ve been at the christening 
of ’em again and again, and they took the water 
just as well. And that ’s reasonable ; for if Old 
Harry ’s a mind to do a bit o’ kindness for a 
holiday, like, who ’s got anything against it? 
That ’s my thinking ; and I ’ve been clerk o’ this 
parish forty year, and I know, when the parson 
and me does the cussing of a Ash Wednesday, 
there ’s no cussing o’ folks as have a mind to be 
cured without a doctor, let Ivimble say what he 
will. And so, Master Marner. as I was saying, 
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— for there ’s windings i’ things as they may 
carry you to the fur end o’ the prayer-book afore 
you get back to ’em, — my advice is, as you keep 
up your sperrits; for as for thinking you ’re a 
deep un, and ha’ got more inside you nor ’ull bear 
daylight, I ’m not o’ that opinion at all, and so 
I tell the neighbours. For, says I, you talk o’ 
Master Marner making out a tale, — why, it ’s 
nonsense, that is : it ’ud take a ’cute man to make 
a tale like that; and, says I, he looked as scared 
as a rabbit.” 

During this discursive address Silas had con- 
tinued motionless in his previous attitude, lean- 
ing his elbows on his knees, and pressing his 
hands against his head. Mr. Macey, not doubt- 
ing that he had been listened to, paused, in the 
expectation of some appreciatory reply, but 
Marner remained silent. He had a sense that 
the old man meant to be good-natured and 
neighbourly ; but the kindness fell on him as sun- 
shine falls on the wretched, — he had no heart 
to taste it, and felt that it was very far off him. 

“ Come, Master Marner, have you got nothing 
to say to that? ” said Mr. Macey at last, with a 
slight accent of impatience. 

“ Oh,” said Marner, slowly, shaking his head 
between his hands, “ I thank you — thank you 

— kindly.” 

“ Ay, ay, to be sure: I thought you would,” 
said Mr. Macey; “and my advice is — have 
you got a Sunday suit?” 

“ No,” said Marner. 

“I doubted it was so,” said Mr. Macey. 
“ Kow, let me advise you to get a Sunday suit: 
there ’s Tookey, he ’s a poor ereatur, but he ’s got 
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my tailoring business, and some o’ my money in 
it, and he shall make a suit at a low price, and 
give you trust, and then you can come to church, 
and be a bit neighbourly. Why, you ’ve never 
beared me say ‘ Amen ’ since you come into these 
parts, and I recommend vou to lose no time, for 
it ’ll be poor work when 'f'ookey has it all to him- 
self, for I may n’t be equil to stand i’ the desk 
at all, come another winter.” Here Mr. Macey 
paused, perhaps expecting some sign of emo- 
tion in his hearer ; but not observing any, he 
went on : “ And as for the money for the suit o’ 
clothes, why, you get a matter of a pound a week 
at your weaving, Master Marner, and you ’re a 
young man, eh, for all you look so mushed. 
Why, you could n’t ha’ been five-and-twenty 
when you come into these parts, eh? ” 

Silas started a little at the change to a ques- 
tioning tone, and Answered mildly, “ I don’t 
know; I can’t rightly say, — it ’s a long while 
since.” 

After receiving such an answer as this, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Macey observed, later on in 
the evening at the Rainbow, that Marner’ s head 
was “ all of a muddle,” and that it was to be 
doubted if he ever knew when Sunday came 
round, which showed him a worse heathen than 
many a dog. 

Another of Silas’s comforters, besides Mr. 
Macey, came to him with a mind highly charged 
on the same topic. This was Mrs. Winthrop, 
the wheelwright’s wife. The inhabitants of 
Raveloe were not severely regular in their 
church-going, and perhaps there was hardly a 
person in the parish who would not have held 
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that to go to church every Sunday in the calendar 
would have shown a greedy desire to stand well 
with Heaven, and get an undue advantage over 
their neighbours, — a wish to be better than the 
“ common run,” that would have implied a re- 
flection on those who had had godfathers and 
godmothers as well as themselves, and had an 
equal right to the burying-service. At the same 
time it was understood to be requisite for all who 
were not household servants, or young men, to 
take the sacrament at one of the great festivals: 
Squire Cass himself took it on Christmas-day; 
while those who were held to be “ good livers ” 
went to church with greater, though still with 
moderate, frequency. 

Mrs. Winthrop was one of these : she was in 
all respects a woman of scrupulous conscience, 
so eager for duties that life seemed to offer them 
too scantily unless she rose at half-past four, 
though this threw a scarcity of work over the 
more advanced hours of the morning, which it 
was a constant problem with her to remove. Y et 
she had not the vixenish temper which is some- 
times supposed to be a necessary condition of 
such habits : she was a very mild, patient woman, 
whose nature it was to seek out all the sadder 
and more serious elements of life, and pasture 
her mind upon them. She was the person always 
first thought of in Raveloe when there was ill- 
ness or death in a family, when leeches were to 
be applied, or there was a sudden disappoint- 
ment in a monthly nurse. She was a “ comfort- 
able woman,” — good-looking, fresh-complex- 
ioned, having her lips always slightly screwed, 
as if she felt herself in a sick-room with the doc- 
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tor or the clergyman present. But she was never 
whimpering; no one had seen her shed tears; 
she was simply grave and inclined to shake her 
head and sigh, almost imperceptibly, like a fu- 
nereal mourner who is not a relation. It seemed 
surprising that Ben Winthrop, who loved his 
quart-pot and his joke, got along so well with 
Dolly ; but she took her husband’s jokes and 
joviality as patiently as everything else, consid- 
ering that “ men ‘would be so,” and viewing the 
stronger sex in the light of animals whom it had 
pleased Heaven to make naturally troublesome, 
like bulls and turkey-cocks. 

This good wholesome woman could hardly fail 
to have her mind drawn strongly towards Silas 
Marner, now that he appeared in the light of a 
sufferer; and one Sunday afternoon she took 
her little boy Aaron with her, and went to call on 
Silas, carrying in her hand some small lard-cakes, 
flat pastedike articles much esteemed in Raveloe. 
Aaron, an apple-cheeked youngster of seven, 
with a clean starched frill which looked like a 
plate for the apples, needed all his adventurous 
curiosity to embolden him against the possibility 
that the big-eyed weaver might do him some bod- 
ily injury; and his dubiety was much increased 
when, on arriving at the Stone-pits, they heard 
the mysterious sound of the loom. 

“ Ah, it is as I thought,” said Mrs. Winthrop, 
sadly. 

They had to knock loudly before Silas heard 
them; but when he did come to the door he 
showed no impatience, as he would once have 
done, at a visit that had been unasked for and 
unexpected. Formerly, his heart had been as a 
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locked casket with its treasure inside; but now 
the casket was empty, and the lock was broken. 
Left groping in darkness, with his prop utterly 
gone, Silas had inevitably a sense, though a dull 
and half -despairing one, that if any help came to 
him it must come from without; and there was 
a slight stirring of expectation at the sight of his 
fellow-men, a faint consciousness of dependence 
on their good-will. He opened the door wide to 
admit Dolly, but without otherwise returning 
her greeting than by moving the arm-chair a 
few inches as a sign that she was to sit down in it. 
Dolly, as soon as she was seated, removed the 
white cloth that covered her lard-cakes, and said 
in her gravest w r ay, — 

“ I ’d a baking yisterday, Master Mamer, and 
the lard-cakes turned out better nor common, 
and I ’d ha’ asked you to accept some, if you ’d 
thought well. I don’t eat such things myself, 
for a bit o’ bread ’s w'hat I like from one year’s 
end to the other; but men’s stomichs are made 
so comical, they want a change, — they do, I 
know, God help ’em.” 

Dolly sighed gently as she held out the calces 
to Silas, who thanked her kindly and looked 
very close at them, absently, being accustomed 
to look so at everything he took into his hand, 
— eyed all the while by the wondering bright 
orbs of the small Aaron, who had made an out- 
work of his mother’s chair, and was peeping 
round from behind it. 

“ There ’s letters pricked on ’em,” said Dolly. 
“ I can’t read ’em myself, and there ’s nobody, 
not Mr. Macey himself, rightly knows what 
they mean; but they ’ve a good meaning, for 
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they ’re the same as is on the pulpit-cloth at 
church. What are they, Aaron, my dear? ” 

Aaron retreated completely behind his out- 
work. 

“ Oh, go, that ’s naughty,” said his mother, 
mildly. “ Well, whativer the letters are, they ’ve 
a good meaning; and it ’s a stamp as has been 
in our house, Ben says, ever since he was a little 
un, and his mother used to put it on the cakes, 
and I ’ve allays put it on too; for if there ’s any 
good, we ’ve need of it i’ this world.” 

“ It ’s I. H. S.,” said Silas, at which proof 
of learning Aaron peeped round the chair 
again. 

“ Well, to be sure, you can read ’em off,” said 
Dolly. “ Ben ’s read ’em to me many and many 
a time, but they slip out o’ my mind again; the 
more ’s the pity, for they ’re good letters, else 
they would n’t be in the church ; and so I prick 
’em on all the loaves and all the cakes, though 
sometimes they won’t hold, because o’ the rising, 
— for, as I said, if there ’s any good to be got 
we ’ve need of it i’ this world, — that we have ; 
and I hope they ’ll bring good to you, Master 
Marner, for it ’s wi’ that will I brought you the 
cakes; and you see the letters have held better 
nor common.” 

Silas was as unable to interpret the letters as 
Dolly, but there was no possibility of misunder- 
standing the desire to give comfort that made 
itself heard in her quiet tones. He said, with 
more feeling than before, “ Thank you, — thank 
you kindly.” But he laid down the cakes and 
seated himself absently, — drearily unconscious 
of any distinct benefit towards which the cakes 
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and the letters, or even Dolly’s kindness, could 
tend for him. 

“ Ah, if there ’s good anywhere, we ’ve need 
of it,” repeated Dolly, who did not lightly for- 
sake a serviceable phrase. She looked at Silas 
pityingly as she went on. “ But you did n’t 
hear the church-bells this morning, Master 
Marner? I doubt you did n’t know it was 
Sunday. Living so lone here, you lose your 
count, I dare say; and then, when your loom 
makes a noise, you can’t hear the bells, more 
partic’lar now the frost kills the sound.” 

“Yes, I did; I heard ’em,” said Silas, to 
whom Sunday bells were a mere accident of the 
day, and not part of its sacredness. There had 
been no bells in Lantern Yard. 

“ Dear heart! ” said Dolly, pausing before she 
spoke again. “ But what a pity it is you should 
work of a Sunday, and not clean yourself, — if 
you did n’t go to church; for if you ’d a roast- 
ing bit, it might be as you could n’t leave it, 
being a lone man. But there ’s the bakehus, if 
you could make up your mind to spend a two- 
pence on the oven now and then, — not every 
week, in course, — I should n’t like to do that 
myself, — you might carry your bit o’ dinner 
there, for it ’s nothing but right to have a bit 
o’ summat hot of a Sunday, and not to make it 
as you can’t know your dinner from Saturday. 
But now, upo’ Christmas-day, this blessed 
Christmas as is ever coming, if you was to take 
your dinner to the bakehus, and go to church, 
and see the holly and the yew, and hear the 
anthim, and then take the sacramem’, you ’d 
be a deal the better, and you ’d know which end 
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you stood on, and you couM put your trust i’ 
Them as knows better nor we do, seein’ you ’d 
ha’ done what it lies on us all to do.” 

Dolly’s exhortation, which was an unusually 
long effort of speech for her, was uttered in the 
soothing persuasive tone with which she would 
have tried to prevail on a sick man to take his 
medicine, or a basin of gruel for which he had 
no appetite. Silas had never before been closely 
urged on the point of his absence from church, 
which had only been thought of as a part of 
his general queerness; and he was too direct 
and simple to evade Dolly’s appeal. 

“ Nay, nay,” he said, “ I know nothing o’ 
church. I ’ve never been to church.” 

“ No! ” said Dolly, in a low tone of wonder- 
ment. Then bethinking herself of Silas’s ad- 
vent from an unknown country, she said, “ Could 
it ha’ been as they ’d no church where you was 
bom? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Silas, meditatively, sitting in 
his usual posture of leaning on his knees, and 
supporting his head. “ There was churches — 
a many — it w r as a big town. But I knew noth- 
ing of ’em, — I went to chapel.” 

Dolly was much puzzled at this new word, 
but she was rather afraid of inquiring further, 
lest “ chapel ” might mean some haunt of 
wickedness. After a little thought, she said, — 

“ Well, Master Marner, it ’s niver too late to 
turn over a new leaf, and if you ’ve niver had 
no church, there ’s no telling the good it ’ll do 
you. For I feel so set up and comfortable as 
niver was, when I ’ve been and heard the prayers, 
and the singing to the praise and glory o’ God, 
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as Mr. Macey gives out — and Mr. Cracken- 
thorp saying good words, and more partic’lar 
on Saeramen’ Day; and if a bit o’ trouble 
comes, I feel as I can put up wi’ it, for I ’ve 
looked for help i’ the right quarter, and gev 
myself up to Them as we must all give our- 
selves up to at the last ; and if we ’n done our 
part, it is n’t to be believed as Them as are 
above us ’ull be worse nor we are, and come 
short o’ Their ’n.” 

Poor Dolly’s exposition of her simple Raveloe 
theology fell rather unmeaningly on Silas’s ears, 
for there was no word in it that could rouse a 
memory of what he had known as religion, and 
his comprehension was quite baffled by the plural 
pronoun, which was no heresy of Dolly’s, but 
only her way of avoiding a presumptuous famil- 
iarity. He remained silent, not feeling inclined 
to assent to the part of Dolly’s speech which 
he fully understood, — her recommendation that 
he should go to church. Indeed, Silas was so 
unaccustomed to talk beyond the brief questions 
and answers necessary for the transaction of 
his simple business, that words did not easily 
come to him without the urgency of a distinct 
purpose. 

But now little Aaron, having become used to 
the weaver’s awful presence, had advanced to 
his mother’s side, and Silas, seeming to notice 
him for the first time, tried to return Dolly’s 
signs of good-will by offering the lad a bit of 
lard-cake. Aaron shrank back a little, and 
rubbed his head against his mother’s shoulder, 
but still thought the piece of cake worth the 
risk of putting his hand out for it. 
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“Oh, for shame, Aaron,” said his mother, 
taking him on her lap, however; “ why, you 
don’t want cake again yet awhile. He ’s won- 
derful hearty,” she went on, with a little sigh, 
— “ that lie is, God knows. He ’s my youngest, 
and we spoil him sadly, for either me or the 
father must allays hev him in our sight, — that 
we must.” 

She stroked Aaron’s brown head, and thought 
it must do Master Marner good to see such a 
“ pictur of a child.” But Marner, on the other 
side of the hearth, saw the neat-featured rosy 
face as a mere dim round, with two dark spots 
in it. 

“ And he ’s got a voice like a bird, — you 
would n’t think,” Dolly went on ; “ he can sing 
a Christmas canal as his father’s taught him; 
and I take it for a token as he ’ll come to good, 
as he can learn the good tunes so quick. Come, 
Aaron, stan’ up and sing the carril to Master 
Marner, come.” 

Aaron replied by rubbing his forehead against 
his mother’s shoulder. 

“ Oh, that ’s naughty,” said Dolly, gently. 
“ Stan’ up, when mother tells you, and let me 
hold the cake till you Ve done.” 

Aaron was not indisposed to display his tal- 
ents, even to an ogre, under protecting circum- 
stances ; and after a few more signs of coyness, 
consisting chiefly in rubbing the backs of his 
hands over his eyes, and then peeping between 
them at Master Marner, to see if he looked 
anxious for the “ carril,” he at length allowed 
his head to be duly adjusted, and standing be- 
hind the table, which let him appear above it 
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only as far as his broad frill, so that he looked 
like a cherubic head untroubled with a body, he 
began with a clear chirp, and in a melody that 
had the rhythm of an industrious hammer, — 

“ God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was bora on Christmas-day.” 

Dolly listened with a devout look, glancing at 
Marner in some confidence that this strain would 
help to allure him to church. 

“ That ’s Christmas music,” she said, when 
Aaron had ended, and had secured his piece of 
cake again. “ There ’s no other music equil to 
the Christmas music, — ‘ Hark the erol angils 
sing.’ And you may judge what it is at church, 
Master Marner, with the bassoon and the voices, 
as you can’t help thinking you’ve got to a 
better place a’ready, — for I would n’t speak ill 
o’ this world, seeing as Them put us in it as 
knows best, — but what wi’ the drink, and the 
quarrelling, and the bad illnesses, and the hard 
dying, as I ’ve seen times and times, one ’s 
thankful to hear of a better. The boy sings 
pretty, don’t he, Master Marner? ” 

“ Yes,” said Silas, absently, “ very pretty.” 

The Christmas carol, with its hammer-like 
rhythm, had fallen on his ears as strange music, 
quite unlike a hymn, and could have none of the 
effect Dolly contemplated. But he wanted to 
show her that he was grateful, and the only 
mode that occurred to him was to offer Aaron 
a bit more cake. 

“ Oh, no, thank you, Master Marner,” said 
Dolly, holding down Aaron’s willing hands. 
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“We must be going home now. And so I 
wish you good-by, Master Marner ; and if you 
ever feel anyways bad in your inside, as you 
can’t fend for yourself, I ’ll come and clean up 
for you, and get you a bit o’ victual, and will- 
ing. But I beg and pray of you to leave off 
weaving of a Sunday, for it ’s bad for soul and 
body, — and the money as comes i’ that way 
’ull be a bad bed to lie down on at the last, if 
it does n’t fly away, nobody knows where, like 
the white frost. And you ’ll excuse me being 
that free with you, Master Marner, for I wish 
you well, — I do. Make your bow, Aaron.” 

Silas said, “ Good-by, and thank you kindly,” 
as he opened the door for Dolly, but he could n’t 
help feeling relieved when she was gone, — 
relieved that he might weave again and moan at 
his ease. Her simple view of life and its com- 
forts, by which she had tried to cheer him, was 
only like a report of unknown objects, which his 
imagination could not fashion. The fountains 
of human love and of faith in a divine love had 
not yet been unlocked, and his soul was still the 
shrunken rivulet, with only this difference, that 
its little goove of sand was blocked up, and it 
wandered confusedly against dark obstruction. 

And so, notwithstanding the honest persua- 
sions of Mr. Macey and Dolly Winthrop, Silas 
spent his Christmas-day in loneliness, eating his 
meat in sadness of heart, though the meat had 
come to him as a neighbourly present. In the 
morning he looked out on the black frost that 
seemed to press cruelly on every blade of grass, 
while the half-icy red pool shivered under the 
bitter wind; but towards evening the snow 
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began to fall, and curtained from him even that 
dreary outlook, shutting him close up with his 
narrow grief. And he sat in his robbed home 
through the livelong evening, not caring to close 
his shutters or lock his door, pressing his head 
between his hands and moaning, till the cold 
grasped him and told him that his fire was gray. 

Nobody in this world but himself knew that 
he was the same Silas Marner who had once 
loved his fellow with tender love, and ti'usted in 
an unseen goodness. Even to himself that past 
experience had become dim. 

But in Raveloe village the bells rang merrily, 
and the church was fuller than all through the 
rest of the year, with red faces among the abun- 
dant dark-green boughs, — faces prepared for 
a longer service than usual by an odorous break- 
fast of toast and ale. Those green boughs, the 
hymn and anthem never heard but at Christmas, 
— even the Athanasian Creed, which was dis- 
criminated from the others only as being longer 
and of exceptional virtue, since it was only read 
on rare occasions, — brought a vague exulting 
sense, for which the grown men could as little 
have found words as the children, that some- 
thing great and mysterious had been done for 
them in heaven above and in earth below, which 
they were appropriating by their presence. 
And then the red faces made their way through 
the black biting frost to their own homes, feel- 
ing themselves free for the rest of the day to 
eat, drink, and be merry, and using that Chris- 
tian freedom without diffidence. 

At Squire Cass’s family party that day no- 
body mentioned Dunstan, — nobody was sorry 
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for his absence, or feared it would be too long. 
The doctor and his wife, uncle and aunt Kimble, 
were there, and the annual Christmas talk was 
carried through without any omissions, rising to 
the climax of Mr. Kimble’s experience when he 
walked the London hospitals thirty years back, 
together with striking professional anecdotes 
then gathered. Whereupon cards followed, 
with aunt Kimble’s annual failure to follow suit, 
and uncle Kimble’s irascibility concerning the 
odd trick which was rarely explicable to him, 
when it was not on his side, without a general 
visitation of tricks to see that they were formed 
on sound principles: the whole being accom- 
panied by a strong steaming odour of spirits- 
and-water. 

But the party on Christmas-day, being a 
strictly family party, was not the pre-eminently 
brilliant celebration of the season at the Red 
House. It was the great dance on New Year’s 
Eve that made the glory of Squire Cass’s hos- 
pitality, as of his forefathers’, time out of mind. 
This was the occasion when all the society of 
Raveloe and Tarley, whether old acquaintances 
separated by long rutty distances, or cooled ac- 
quaintances separated by misunderstandings 
.concerning run-away calves, or acquaintances 
founded on intermittent condescension, counted 
on meeting and on comporting themselves with 
mutual appropriateness. This was the occasion 
on which fair dames who came on pillions sent 
their bandboxes before them, supplied with more 
than their evening costume ; for the feast was 
not to end with a single evening, like a paltry 
town entertainment, where the whole supply of 
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eatables is put on the table at once, and bedding 
is scanty. The Red House was provisioned as 
if for a siege: and as for the spare feather-beds 
ready to be laid on floors, they were as plentiful 
as might naturally be expected in a family that 
had killed its own geese for many generations. 

Godfrey Cass was looking forward to this 
New Year’s Eve with a foolish reckless longing 
that made him half deaf to his importunate com- 
panion, Anxiety. 

“ Dunsey will be coming home soon : there 
will be a great blow-up, and how will you bribe 
his spite to silence? ” said Anxiety. 

“ Oh, he won’t come home before New Year’s 
Eve, perhaps,” said Godfrey; “ and I shall sit 
by Nancy then, and dance with her, and get a 
kind look from her in spite of herself.” 

“ But money is wanted in another quarter,” 
said Anxiety, in a louder voice, “ and how will 
you get it without selling your mother’s diamond 
pin? And if you don’t get it . . . ” 

“ Well, but something may happen to make 
things easier. At any rate, there ’s one pleasure 
for me close at hand: Nancy is coming.” 

“ Yes, and suppose your father should bring 
matters to a pass that would oblige you to decline 
marrying her — and to give your reasons? ” 

“ Hold your tongue, and don’t worry me. I 
can see Nancy’s eyes, just as they will look at 
me, and feel her hand in mine already.” 

But Anxiety went on, though in noisy Christ- 
mas company; refusing to be utterly quieted 
even by much drinking. 



CHAPTER XI 


S OME women, I grant, would not appear 
to advantage seated on a pillion, and 
attired in a drab Joseph and a drab beaver 
bonnet, with a crown resembling a small stew- 
pan; for a garment suggesting a coachman’s 
great-coat, cut out under an exiguity of cloth 
that would only allow of miniature capes, is 
not well adapted to conceal deficiencies of con- 
tour, nor is drab a colour that will thi'ow sallow 
cheeks into lively contrast. It was all the 
greater triumph to Miss Nancy Lammeter’s 
beauty that she looked thoroughly bewitching 
in that costume, as, seated on the pillion behind 
her tall, erect father, she held one arm round 
him, and looked down, with open-eyed anxiety, 
at the treacherous snow-covered pools and 
puddles, which sent up formidable splashings of 
mud under the stamp of Dobbin’s foot. A 
painter would, perhaps, have preferred her in 
those moments when she was free from self- 
consciousness; but certainly the bloom on her 
cheeks was at its highest point of contrast with 
the surrounding drab when she arrived at the 
door of the Red House, and saw Mr. Godfrey 
Cass ready to lift her from the pillion. She 
wished her sister Priscilla had come up at the 
same time behind the servant, for then she would 
have contrived that Mr. Godfrey should have 
lifted off Priscilla first, and in the mean time 
she would have persuaded her father to go round 
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to the horse-block instead of alighting at the 
door-steps. It was very painful, when you had 
made it quite clear to a young man that you were 
determined not to marry him, however much he 
mi ght wish it, that he would still continue to pay 
you marked attentions ; besides, why did n’t he 
always show the same attentions, if he meant 
them sincerely, instead of being so strange as 
Mr. Godfrey Cass was, sometimes behaving as 
if he did n’t want to speak to her, and taking no 
notice of her for weeks and weeks, and then, all 
on a sudden, almost making love again? More- 
over, it was quite plain he had no real love for 
her, else he would not let people have that to 
say of him which they did say. Did he suppose 
that Miss Nancy Lammeter was to be won by 
any man, squire or no squire, w T ho led a bad life? 
That was not what she had been used to see in 
her own father, who was the soberest and best 
man in that country-side, only a little hot and 
hasty now and then, if things were not done to 
the minute. 

All these thoughts rushed through Miss 
Nancy’s mind, in their habitual succession, in 
the moments between her first sight of Mr. God- 
frey Cass standing at the door and her own 
arrival there. Happily, the Squire came out 
too, and gave a loud greeting to her father, so 
that somehow under cover of this noise she 
seemed to find concealment ' for her confusion 
and neglect of any suitably formal behaviour, 
while she was being lifted 'from the pillion by 
strong arms which seemed to find her Ridicu- 
lously small and light. And there was the best 
reason for hastening into the house at once, 
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since the snow was beginning to fall again, 
threatening an unpleasant journey for such 
guests as were still on the road. These were a 
small minority; for already the afternoon was 
beginning to decline, and there would not be too 
much time for the ladies who came from a dis- 
tance to attire themselves in readiness for the 
early tea which was to inspirit them for the 
dance. 

There was a buzz of voices through the house, 
as Miss Nancy entered, mingled with the scrape 
of a fiddle preluding in the kitchen; but the 
Lammeters were guests whose arrival had evi- 
dently been thought of so much that it had been 
watched for from the windows, for Mrs. Kimble, 
who did the honours at the Red House on these 
great occasions, came forward to meet Miss 
Nancy in the hall, and conduct her upstairs. 
Mrs. Kimble was the Squire’s sister, as well as 
the doctor’s wife, — a double dignity, with which 
her diameter was in direct proportion; so that, 
a journey upstairs being rather fatiguing to her, 
she did not oppose Miss Nancy’s request to be 
allowed to find her way alone to the Blue Room, 
where the Miss Lammeters’ bandboxes had been 
deposited on their arrival in the morning. 

There was hardly a bedroom in the house where 
feminine compliments were not passing and 
feminine toilettes going forward, in various 
stages, in space made scanty by extra beds 
spread upon the floor; and Miss Nancy, as she 
entered the Blue Room, had to make her little 
formal courtesy to a group of six. On the one 
hand, there were ladies no less important than 
the two Miss Gunns, the wine-merchant’s 
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daughters from Lytherly, dressed in the height 
of fashion, with the tightest skirts and the short- 
est waists, and gazed at by Miss Ladbrook (of 
the Old Pastures) with a shyness not unsus- 
tained by inward criticism. Partly, Miss Lad- 
brook felt that her own skirt must be regarded 
as unduly lax by the Miss Gunns, and partly 
that it was a pity the Miss Gunns did not show 
that judgment which she herself would show if 
she w r ere in their place, by stopping a little on 
this side of the fashion. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Ladbrook was standing in skull-cap and front, 
with her turban in her hand, courtesying and 
smiling blandly and saying, “ After you, 
ma’am,” to another lady in similar circum- 
stances, who had politely offered the precedence 
at the looking-glass. 

But Miss Nancy had no sooner made her 
courtesy than an elderly lady came forward, 
whose full white muslin kerchief, and mob-cap 
round her curls of smooth gray hair, were in 
daring contrast with the puffed yellow 7 satins 
and top-knotted caps of her neighbours. She 
approached Miss Nancy with much primness, 
and said, with a slow, treble suavity, — 

“ Niece, I hope I see you well in health.” Miss 
Nancy kissed her aunt’s cheek dutifully, and 
answered, with the same sort of amiable prim- 
ness, “ Quite well, I thank you, aunt; and I 
hope I see you the same.” 

“ Thank you, niece; I keep my health for the 
present. And how is my brother-in-law? ” 

These dutiful questions and answers were con- 
tinued until it was ascertained in detail that the 
Lammeters were all as well as usual, and the 
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Osgoods likewise, also that niece Priscilla must 
certainly arrive shortly, and that travelling on 
pillions in snowy weather was unpleasant, 
though a Joseph was a great protection. Then 
Nancy was formally introduced to her aunt’s 
visitors, the Miss Gunns, as being the daughters 
of a mother known to their mother, though now 
for the first time induced to make a journey 
into these parts ; and these ladies were so taken 
by surprise at finding such a lovely face and 
figure in an out-of-the-way country place, that 
they began to feel some curiosity about the dress 
she would put on when she took off her Joseph. 
Miss Nancy, whose thoughts were always con- 
ducted with the propriety and moderation con- 
spicuous in her manners, remarked to herself 
that the Miss Gunns were rather hard-featured 
than otherwise, and that such very low dresses 
as they wore might have been attributed to 
vanity if their shoulders had been pretty, but 
that, being as they were, it was not reasonable 
to suppose that they showed their necks from a 
love of display, but rather from some obligation 
not inconsistent with sense and modesty. She 
felt convinced, as she opened her box, that this 
must be her aunt Osgood’s opinion, for Miss 
Nancy’s mind resembled her aunt’s to a degree 
that everybody said was surprising, considering 
the kinship was on Mr. Osgood’s side; and 
though you might not have supposed it from the 
formality of their greeting, there was a devoted 
attachment and mutual admiration between 
aunt and niece. Even Miss Nancy’s refusal of 
her cousin Gilbert Osgood ( on the ground solely 
that he was her cousin) , though it had grieved 
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her aunt greatly, had not in the least cooled the 
preference which had determined her to leave 
Nancy several of her hereditary ornaments, let 
Gilbert’s future wife be whom she might. 

Three of the ladies quickly retired, but the 
Miss Gunns were quite content that Mrs. Os- 
good’s inclination to remain with her niece gave 
them also a reason for staying to see the mstic 
beauty’s toilette. And it w r as really a pleasure, 
— from the first opening of the bandbox, where 
everything smelt of lavender and rose-leaves, to 
the clasping of the small coral necklace that 
fitted closely round her little white neck. Every- 
thing belonging to Miss Nancy was of delicate 
purity and nattiness : not a crease was where it 
had no business to be, not a bit of her linen pro- 
fessed whiteness without fulfilling its profes- 
sion; the very pins on her pin-cushion were 
stuck in after a pattern from which she was care- 
ful to allow no aberration ; and as for her own 
person, it gave the same idea of perfect un- 
varying neatness as the body of a little bird. 
It is true that her light-brown hair was cropped 
behind like a boy’s, and was dressed in front in 
a number of fiat rings, that lay quite away from 
her face ; but there was no sort of coiffure that 
could make Miss Nancy’s cheek and neck look 
otherwise than pretty; and when at last she 
stood complete in her silvery twilled silk, her 
lace tucker, her coral necklace, and coral ear- 
drops, the Miss Gunns could see nothing to 
criticise except her hands, which bore the traces 
of butter-making, cheese-crushing, and even 
still coarser work. But Miss Nancy was not 
ashamed of that, for while she -was dressing she 
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narrated to her aunt how she and Priscilla had 
packed their boxes yesterday, because this morn- 
ing was baking morning, and since they were 
leaving home, it was desirable to make a good 
supply of meat-pies for the kitchen ; and as she 
concluded this judicious remark, she turned to 
the Miss Gunns that she might not commit the 
rudeness of not including them in the conver- 
sation. The Miss Gunns smiled stiffly, and 
thought what a pity it was that these rich 
country-people, who could afford to buy such 
good clothes (really Miss Nancy’s lace and silk 
were very costly) , should be brought up in utter 
ignorance and vulgarity. She actually said 
“ mate ” for “ meat,” “ appen ” for “ perhaps,” 
and “ oss ” for “ horse,” which, to young ladies 
living in good Lytherly society, who habitually 
said “ ’orse,” even in domestic privacy, and only 
said “ ’appen ” on the right occasions, was nec- 
essarily shocking. Miss Nancy, indeed, had 
never been to any school higher than Dame Ted- 
man’s : her acquaintance with profane literature 
hardly went beyond the rhymes she had worked 
in her large sampler under the lamb and the 
shepherdess ; and in order to balance an account, 
she was obliged to effect her subtraction by re- 
moving visible metallic shillings and sixpences 
from a visible metallic total. There is hardly 
a servant-maid in these days who is not better 
informed than Miss Nancy; yet she had the 
essential attributes of a lady, — high veracity, 
delicate honour in her dealings, deference to 
others, and refined personal habits, — and lest 
these should not suffice to convince grammatical 
fair ones that her feelings can at all resemble 
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theirs, I will add that she was slightly proud and 
exacting, and as constant in her affection 
towards a baseless opinion as towards an erring 
lover. 

The anxiety about sister Priscilla, which had 
grown rather active by the time the coral neck- 
lace was clasped, was happily ended by the en- 
trance of that cheerful-looking lady herself, with 
a face made blowsy by cold and damp. After 
the first questions and greetings, she turned 
to Nancy, and surveyed her from head to foot; 
then wheeled her round, to ascertain that the 
back view was equally faultless. 

“ What do you think o’ these gowns, aunt 
Osgood? ” said Priscilla, while Nancy helped 
her to unrobe. 

“ Very handsome indeed, niece,” said Mrs. 
Osgood, with a slight increase of formality. 
She always thought niece Priscilla too rough. 

“ I ’m obliged to have the same as Nancy, you 
know, for all I ’m five years older, and it makes 
me look yallow; for she never will have any- 
thing without I have mine just like it, because 
she wants us to look like sisters. And I tell her, 
folks ’ull think it ’s my weakness makes me 
fancy as I shall look pretty in what she looks 
pretty in. For I am ugly, — there ’s no deny- 
ing that: I feature my father’s family. Rut, 
law! I don’t mind, do you? ” Priscilla here 
turned to the Miss Gunns, rattling on in too 
much preoccupation with the delight of talking, 
to notice that her candour was not appreciated. 
“ The pretty uns do for fly-catchers, — they 
keep the men off us. I ’ve no opinion o’ the 
men, Miss Gunn, — I don’t know what you 
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have. And as for fretting and stewing about 
what they ’ll think of you from morning till 
night, and making your life uneasy about what 
the} 1- ’re doing when they ’re out o’ your sight, — 
as I tell Nancy, it ’s a folly no woman need be 
guilty of, if she ’s got a good father and a good 
home: let her leave it to them as have got no 
fortin, and can’t help themselves. As I say, 
Mr. Have-your-own-vray is the best husband, 
and the only one I ’d ever promise to obey. I 
know it is n’t pleasant, when you ’ve been used 
to living in a big way, and managing hogsheads 
and all that, to go and put your nose in by some- 
body else’s fireside, or to sit down by yourself 
to a scrag or a knuckle; but, thank God! my 
father ’s a sober man and likely to live; and if 
you ’ve got a man by the chimney-corner, it 
does n’t matter if he ’s childish — the business 
need n’t be broke up.” 

The delicate process of getting her narrow 
gown over her head without injury to her smooth 
curls obliged Miss Priscilla to pause in this rapid 
survey of life, and Mrs. Osgood seized the 
opportunity of rising and saying, — 

“ Well, niece, you ’ll follow us. The Miss 
Gunns will like to go down.” 

“ Sister,” said Nancy, when they were alone, 
“ you ’ve offended the Miss Gunns, I ’m sure.” 

“What have I done, child?” said Priscilla, 
in some alarm. 

“ Why, you asked them if they minded about 
being ugly, — you ’re so very blunt.” 

“Law, did I? Well, it popped out: it’s a 
mercy I said no more, for I ’m a bad un to live 
with folks when they don’t like the truth. But 
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as for being ugly, look at me, child, in this 
silver-coloured silk, — I told you how it ’ud be, 
— I look as yallow as a daffadil. Anybody ’ud 
say you wanted to make a mawkin of me.” 

“ No, Priscy, don’t say so. I begged and 
prayed of you not to let us have this silk if 
you ’d like another better. I was willing to 
have your choice, you know I was,” said Nancy, 
in anxious self-vindication. 

“ Nonsense, child ! you know you ’d set your 
heart on this; and reason good, for you ’re the 
colour o’ cream. It ’ud be fine doings for you 
to dress yourself to suit my skin. What I find 
fault with, is that notion o’ yours as I must 
dress myself just like you. But you do as you 
like with me, — you always did, from when first 
you begun to walk. If you wanted to go the 
field’s length, the field’s length you ’d go; and 
there was no whipping you, for you looked as 
prim and innicent as a daisy all the while.” 

“ Priscy,” said Nancy, gently, as she fastened 
a coral necklace, exactly like her own, round 
Priscilla’s neck, which was very far from being 
like her own, “ I ’m sure I ’m willing to give 
way as far as is right, but who should n’t dress 
alike if it isn’t sisters? "Would you have us 
go about looking as if we were no kin to one 
another, — us that have got no mother and not 
another sister in the world? I ’d do what was 
right, jf I dressed in a gown dyed with cheese- 
colouring; and I’d rather you’d choose, and 
let me wear what pleases you.” 

“ There you go again! You ’d come round 
to the same thing if one talked to you from 
Saturday night till Saturday morning. It ’ll 
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be fine fun to see how you ’II master your hus- 
band and never raise your voice above the sing- 
ing o’ the kettle all the while. I like to see the 
men mastered! ” 

“ Don’t talk so, Priscy,” said Nancy, blushing. 
“ You know I don’t mean ever to be married.” 

“Oh, you never mean a fiddlestick’s end!” 
said Priscilla, as she arranged her discarded 
dress, and closed her bandbox. “Who shall 
I have to work for when father ’s gone, if you 
are to go and take notions in your head and 
be an old maid, because some folks are no better 
than they should be? I have n’t a bit o’ patience 
with you, — sitting on an addled egg forever, 
as if there was never a fresh un in the world. 
One old maid ’s enough out 0’ two sisters ; and 
I shall do credit to a single life, for God 
A’mighty meant me for it. Come, we can go 
down now. I ’m as ready as a mawkin can be, 
— there ’s nothing a-wanting to frighten the 
crows, now I ’ve got my ear-droppers in.” 

As the two Miss Lammeters walked into the 
large parlour together, any one who did not 
know the character of both might certainly 
have supposed that the reason why the square- 
shouldered, clumsy, high-featured Priscilla wore 
a dress the facsimile of her pretty sister’s, was 
either the mistaken vanity of the one; or the 
malicious contrivance of the other in order to 
set off her own rare beauty. But the good- 
natured, self-forgetful cheeriness and common- 
sense of Priscilla would soon have dissipated 
the one suspicion; and the modest calm of 
Nancy’s speech and manners told clearly of a 
mind ' free from all disavowed devices. 
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Places of honour had been, kept for the Miss 
Lammeters near the head of the principal tea- 
table in the wainscoted parlour, now looking 
fresh and pleasant with handsome branches of 
holly, yew, and laurel, from the abundant 
growths of the old garden ; and Nancy felt an 
inward flutter, that no firmness of purpose could 
prevent, when she saw Mr. Godfrey Cass ad- 
vancing to lead her to a seat between himself 
and Mr. Crackenthorp, while Priscilla was 
called to the opposite side between her father 
and the Squire. It certainly did make some 
difference to Nancy that the lover she had given 
up was the young man of quite the highest 
consequence in the parish, — at home in a vener- 
able and unique parlour, which was the extrem- 
ity of grandeur in her experience, a parlour 
where she might one day have been mistress, 
with the consciousness that she was spoken of 
as “ Madam Cass,” the Squire’s wife. These 
circumstances exalted her inward drama in her 
own eyes, and deepened the emphasis with which 
she declared to herself that not the most daz- 
zling rank should induce her to marry a man 
whose conduct showed him cax*eless of his char- 
acter, but that “ love once, love always,” was 
the motto of a true and pure woman, and no 
man should ever have any right over her which 
would be a call on her to destroy the dried 
flowers that she treasured, and always would 
treasure, for Godfrey Cass’s sake. And Nancy 
was capable of keeping her word to herself 
under very trying conditions. Nothing but a 
becoming blush betrayed the moving thoughts 
that urged themselves upon her as she accepted 
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the seat next to Mr. Craekenthorp ; for she was 
so instinctively neat and adroit in all her ac- 
tions, and her pretty lips met each other with 
such quiet firmness, that it would have been 
difficult for her to appear agitated. 

It was not the Rector’s practice to let a 
charming blush pass without an appropriate 
compliment. He was not in the least lofty or 
aristocratic, but simply a merry-eyed, small- 
featured, gray-haired man, with his chin 
propped by an ample many-creased white neck- 
cloth which seemed to predominate over every 
other point in his person, and somehow to im- 
press its peculiar character on his remarks; so 
that to have considered his amenities apart from 
his cravat would have been a severe, and per- 
haps a dangerous, effort of abstraction. 

“ Ha, Miss Nancy,” he said, turning his head 
within his cravat and smiling down pleasantly 
upon her, “ when anybody pretends this has 
been a severe winter, I shall tell them I saw 
the roses blooming on New Year’s Eve, — eh, 
Godfrey, what do you say? ” 

Godfrey made no reply, and avoided looking 
at Nancy very markedly ; for though these com- 
plimentary personalities were held to be in ex- 
cellent taste in old-fashioned Raveloe society, 
reverent love has a politeness of its own which 
it teaches to men otherwise of small schooling. 
But the Squire was rather impatient at God- 
frey’s showing himself a dull spark in this way. 
By this advanced hour of the day, the Squire 
was always in higher spirits than we have seen 
him in at the breakfast-table, and felt it quite 
pleasant to fulfil the hereditary duty of being 
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noisily jovial and patronizing: the large silver 
snuff-box was in active service, and was offered 
without fail to all neighbours from time to time, 
however often they might have declined the 
favour. At present, the Squire had only given 
an express welcome to the heads of families as 
they appeared ; but always, as the evening deep- 
ened, his hospitality rayed out more widely, till 
he had tapped the youngest guests on the back 
and shown a peculiar fondness for their pres- 
ence, in the full belief that they must feel their 
lives made happy by their belonging to a parish 
where there was such a hearty man as Squire 
Cass to invite them and wish them well. Even 
in this early stage of the jovial mood, it was 
natural that he should wish to supply his son’s 
deficiencies by looking and speaking for him. 

“ Ay, ay,” he began, offering his snuff-box to 
Mr. Lammeter, who for the second time bowed 
his head and waved his hand in stiff rejection 
of the offer, “ us old fellows may wish ourselves 
young to-night, when we see the mistletoe-bough 
in the White Parlour. It ’s true, most things 
are gone back’ard in these last thirty years, — 
the country ’s going down since the old king 
fell ill. But when I look at Miss Nancy here, 
I begin to think the lasses keep up their quality ; 
— ding me if I remember a sample to match 
her, not when I was a fine young fellow, and 
thought a deal about my pig-tail. No offence 
to you, madam,” he added, bending to Mrs. 
Crackenthorp, who sat by him, “ I did n’t know 
you when you were as young as Miss Nancy 
here.” 

Mrs: Crackenthorp — a small blinking woman, 
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who fidgeted incessantly with her lace, ribbons, 
and gold chain, turning her head about and 
making subdued noises, very much like a guinea- 
pig that twitches its nose and soliloquizes in all 
company indiscriminately — now blinked and 
fidgeted towards the Squire, and said, “ Oh no, 
— no offence.” 

This emphatic compliment of the Squire’s to 
Nancy was felt by others besides Godfrey to 
have a diplomatic significance; and her father 
gave a slight additional erectness to his back, 
as he looked across the table at her with com- 
placent gravity. That grave and orderly senior 
was not going to bate a jot of his dignity by 
seeming elated at the notion of a match between 
his family and the Squire’s: he was gratified 
by any honour paid to his daughter; but he 
must see an alteration in several ways before 
his consent would be vouchsafed. His spare 
but healthy person, and high-featured firm face, 
that looked as if it had never been flushed by 
excess, was in strong contrast, not only with 
the Squire’s, but with the appearance of the 
Raveloe farmers generally, — in accordance with 
a favourite saying of his own, that “ breed was 
stronger than pasture.” 

“ Miss Nancy ’s wonderful like what her 
mother was, though; is n’t she, Kimble? ” said 
the stout lady of that name, looking round for 
her husband. 

But Dr. Kimble (country apothecaries in 
old days enjoyed that title without authority 
of diploma) , being a thin and agile man, was 
flitting about the room with his hands in his 
pockets, making himself agreeable to his femi- 
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nine patients, with medical impartiality, and 
being welcomed everywhere as a doctor by 
hereditary right, — not one of those miserable 
apothecaries who canvass for practice in strange 
neighbourhoods, and spend all their income in 
starving their one horse, but a man of sub- 
stance, able to keep an extravagant table like 
the best of his patients. Time out of mind the 
Raveloe doctor had been a Kimble; Kimble 
was inherently a doctor’s name; and it was 
difficult to contemplate firmly the melancholy 
fact that the actual Kimble had no son, so that 
his practice might one day be handed over to 
a successor with the incongruous name of Taylor 
or Johnson. But in that case the wiser people 
in Raveloe would employ Dr. Blick of Flitton, 

— as less unnatural. 

“ Did you speak to me, my dear? ” said the 
authentic doctor, coming quickly to his wife’s 
side; but, as if foreseeing that she would be 
too much out of breath to repeat her remark, 
he went on immediately: “ Ha, Miss Priscilla, 
the sight of you revives the taste of that super- 
excellent pork-pie. I hope the batch is n’t near 
an end.” 

“Yes, indeed, it is, doctor,” said Priscilla; 
“ but I ’ll answer for it the next shall be as 
good. My pork-pies don’t turn out well by 
chance.” 

“Not as your doctoring does, eh, Kimble? 

— because folks forget to take your physic, 
eh? ” said the Squire, who regarded physic and 
doctors as many loyal churchmen regard the 
church and the clergy, — tasting a joke against 

■ them when he was in health, but impatiently 
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eager for their aid when anything was the 
matter with him. He tapped his box, and 
looked round with a triumphant laugh. 

“Ah, she has a quick wit, my friend Priscilla 
has,” said the doctor, choosing to attribute the 
epigram to a lady rather than allow a brother- 
in-law that advantage over him. “ She saves 
a little pepper to sprinkle over her talk, — 
that ’s the reason why she never puts too much 
into her pies. There ’s my wife, now, she never 
has an answer at her tongue’s end; but if I 
offend her, she ’s sure to scarify my throat with 
black pepper the next day, or else give me the 
colic with watery greens. That ’s an awful tit- 
for-tat.” Here the vivacious doctor made a 
pathetic grimace. 

“ Did you ever hear the like? ” said Mrs. 
Kimble, laughing above her double chin with 
much good-humour, aside to Mrs. Crackenthorp, 
who blinked and nodded, and amiably intended 
to smile, but the intention lost itself in small 
twitchings and noises. 

“ I suppose that ’s the sort of tit-for-tat 
adopted in your profession, Kimble, if you ’ve 
a grudge against a patient,” said the Rector. 

“ Never do have a grudge against our pa- 
tients,” said Mr. Kimble, “ except when they 
leave us; and then, you see, we haven’t the 
chance of prescribing for ’em. Ha, Miss 
Nancy,” he continued, suddenly skipping to 
Nancy’s side, “ you won’t forget your promise? 
You ’re to save a dance for me, you know.” 

“ Come, come, Kimble, don’t you be too 
for’ard,” said the Squire. “ Give the young uns 
fair- play. There ’s my son Godfrey ’ll be want- 
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ing to have a round with you if you run off 
with Miss Nancy. He’s bespoke her for the 
first dance, I ’ll be bound. Eh, sir! what do 
you say ? ” he continued, throwing himself back- 
ward, and looking at Godfrey. “ Have n’t you 
asked Miss Nancy to open the dance with you? ” 

Godfrey, sorely uncomfortable under this 
significant insistence about Nancy, and afraid 
to think where it would end by the time his 
father had set his usual hospitable example of 
drinking before and after supper, saw no course 
open but to turn to Nancy and say, with as 
little awkwardness as possible, — 

“ No; I’ve not asked her yet, but I hope 
she ’ll consent, — if somebody else has n’t been 
before me.” 

“ No, I ’ve not engaged myself,” said Nancy, 
quietly, though blushingly. (If Mr. Godfrey 
founded any hopes on her consenting to dance 
with him, he would soon be undeceived ; but 
there was no need for her to be uncivil.) 

“ Then I hope you ’ve no objections to danc- 
ing with me,” said Godfrey, beginning to lose 
the sense that there was anything uncomfortable 
in this arrangement. 

“ No, no objections,” said Nancy, in a cold 
tone. 

“ Ah, well, you ’re a lucky fellow, Godfrey,” 
said uncle Kimble; “ but you ’re my godson, so 
I won’t stand in your way. Else I ’m not so 
very old, eh, my dear? ” he went on, skipping 
to his wife’s side again. ‘(You wouldn’t mind 
my having a second after you were gone, — not 
if I cried a good deal first? ” 

“ Come, come, take a cup o’ tea and stop 
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your tongue, do,” said good-humoured Mrs. 
Kimble, feeling some pride in a husband who 
must be regarded as so clever and amusing by 
the company generally. If he had only not 
been irritable at cards ! 

While safe, well-tested personalities were en- 
livening the tea in this way, the sound of the 
fiddle approaching within a distance at which 
it could be heard distinctly, made the young 
people look at each other with sympathetic im- 
patience f<3r the end of the meal. 

“ Why, there ’s Solomon in the hall,” said the 
Squire, “ and playing my favr’ite tune, I be- 
lieve, — ‘ The flaxen-headed ploughboy,’ — he ’s 
for giving us a hint as we are n’t enough in a 
hurry to hear him play. Bob,” he called out 
to his third long-legged son, who was at the 
other end of the room, “ open the door, and tell 
Solomon to come in. He shall give us a tune 
here.” 

Bob obeyed, and Solomon walked in, fiddling 
as he walked, for he 'would on no account break 
off in the middle of a tune. 

“ Here, Solomon,” said the Squire, with loud 
patronage. “ Round here, my man. Ah, I 
knew it was ‘ The flaxen-headed ploughboy ’ : 
there ’s no finer tune.” 

Solomon Macey, a small hale old man, with 
an abundant crop of long white hair reaching 
nearly to his shoulders, advanced to the indi- 
cated spot, bowing reverently while he fiddledi 
as much as to say that he respected the com- 
pany though he respected the key-note more. 
As soon as he had repeated the tune and low- 
ered his fiddle, he bowed again to the Squire 
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and the Rector, and said, “ I hope I see your 
honour and your reverence well, and wishing 
you health and long life and a happy New 
Year. And wishing the same to you, Mr. Lam- 
meter, sir; and to the other gentlemen, and the 
madams, and the young lasses.” 

As Solomon uttered the last words, he bowed 
in all directions solicitously, lest he should be 
wanting in due respect. But thereupon he im- 
mediately began to prelude, and fell into the 
tune which he knew would be taken as a special 
compliment by Mr. Lammeter. 

“ Thank ye, Solomon, thank ye,” said Mr. 
Lammeter when the fiddle paused again. 
“ That ’s ‘ Over the hills and far away,’ that 
is. My father used to say to me, whenever we 
heard that tune, ‘ Ah, lad, I come from over 
the hills and far away.’ There ’s a many tunes 
I don’t make head or tail of ; but that speaks 
to me like the blackbird’s whistle. I suppose 
it ’s the name : there ’s a deal in the name of a 
tune.” 

But Solomon was already impatient to pre- 
lude again, and presently broke with much spirit 
into “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” at which there 
was a sound of chairs pushed back, and laugh- 
ing voices. 

“ Ay, ay, Solomon, we know what that 
means,” said the Squire, rising. “ It ’s time to 
begin the dance, eh? Lead the way, then, and 
we ’ll all follow you.” 

So Solomon, holding his white head on one 
side, and playing vigorously, marched forward 
at the head of the gay procession into the White 
Parlour, where the mistletoe-bough was hung. 
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and multitudinous tallow candles made rather 
a brilliant effect, gleaming from among the 
berried holly-boughs, and reflected in the old- 
fashioned oval mirrors fastened in the panels of 
the white wainscot. A quaint procession ! Old 
Solomon, in his seedy clothes and long white 
locks, seemed to be luring that decent company 
by the magic scream of his fiddle, — luring 
discreet matrons in turban-shaped caps, nay, 
Mrs. Crackenthorp herself, the summit of whose 
perpendicular feather was on a level with the 
Squire’s shoulder, — luring fair lasses compla- 
cently conscious of very short waists and skirts 
blameless of front-folds, — luring burly fathers 
in large variegated waistcoats, and ruddy sons, 
for the most part shy and sheepish, in short 
nether garments and very long coat-tails. 

Already Mr. Macey and a few other privi- 
leged villagers, who were allowed to be specta- • 
tors on these great occasions, were seated on 
benches placed for them near the door; and 
great was the admiration and satisfaction in 
that quarter when the couples had formed them- 
selves for the dance, and the Squire led off 
with Mrs. Crackenthorp, joining hands with the 
Rector and Mrs. Osgood. That was as it should 
be, — that was what everybody had been used 
to, — and the charter of Raveloe seemed to be 
renewed by the ceremony. It was not thought 
of as an unbecoming levity for the old and 
middle-aged people to dance a little before sit- 
ting down to cards, but rather as part of their 
social duties. For what were these if not to be 
merry at appropriate times, interchanging visits 
and poultry with due frequency, paying each 
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other old-established compliments in sound 
traditional phrases, passing well-tried personal 
jokes, urging your guests to eat and drink too 
much out of hospitality, and eating and drink- 
ing too much in your neighbour’s house to show 
that you liked your cheer? And the parson 
naturally set an example in these social duties. 
For it would not have been possible for the 
Raveloe mind, without a peculiar revelation, to 
know that a clergyman should be a pale-faced 
memento of solemnities, instead of a reasonably 
faulty man whose exclusive authority to read 
prayers and preach, to christen, mqrry, and 
bury you, necessarily co-existed with the right 
to sell you the ground to be buried in and to 
take tithe in kind; on which last point, of 
course, there was a little grumbling, but not to 
the extent of irreligion, — - not of deeper signifi- 
cance than the grumbling at the rain, which was 
by no means accompanied with a spirit of im- 
pious defiance, but with a desire that the prayer 
for fine weather might be read forthwith. 

There was no reason, then, why the Rector’s 
dancing should not be received as part of the 
fitness of things quite as much as the Squire’s, 
or why, on the other hand, Mr. Macey’s official 
respect should restrain him from subjecting the 
parson’s performance to that criticism with which 
minds of extraordinary acuteness must neces- 
sarily contemplate the doings of their fallible 
fellow-men. 

“ The Squire ’s pretty springe, considering his 
weight,” said Mr. Macey, “ and he stamps un- 
common well. But Mr. Lammeter beats ’em all 
for shapes: you see he holds his head like a 
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sodger, and he is n’t so cushiony as most o’ the 
oldish gentlefolks, — they run fat in general ; 
and he ’s got a fine leg. The parson ’s nimble 
enough, but he has n’t got much of a leg: it ’s 
a bit too thick down’ard, and his knees might 
be a bit nearer wi’out damage; but he might do 
worse, he might do worse. Though he has n’t 
that grand way o’ waving his hand as the Squire 
has.” 

“ Talk o’ nimbleness, look at Mrs. Osgood,” 
said Ben Winthrop, who was holding his son 
Aaron between his knees. “ She trips along with 
her little steps, so as nobody can see how she 
goes, — ! it ’s like as if she had little wheels to her 
feet. She does n’t look a day older nor last 
year : she ’s the finest-made woman as is, let the 
next be where she will.” 

“ I don’t heed how the women are made,” said 
Mr. Macey, with some contempt. “ They wear 
nayther coat nor breeches : you can’t make much 
out o’ their shapes.” 

“ Fayder,” said Aaron, whose feet were busy 
beating out the tune, “ how does that big coek’s- 
feather stick in Mrs. Crackenthorp’s yead? Is 
there a little hole for it, like in my shuttle-cock? ” 

“ Hush, lad, hush; that ’s the way the ladies 
dress theirselves, that is,” said the father, add- 
ing, however, in an undertone to Mr. Macey : 
“ It does make her look funny* though, — partly 
like a short-necked bottle wi’ a long quill in it. 
Hey, by jingo, there ’s the young Squire leading 
off now, wi’ Miss Nancy for partners! There ’s 
a lass for you! — like a pink-and- white posy, — 
t there ’s nobody ’ud think as anybody could be 
’ so prjtty. I should n’t wonder if she ’s Madam 
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Cass some day, arter all, — and nobody more 
rightfuller, for they ’d make a fine match. You 
can find nothing against Master Godfrey’s 
shapes, Maeey, I ’ll bet a penny.” 

Mr. Macey screwed up his mouth, leaned his 
head further on one side, and twirled his thumbs 
with a presto movement as his eyes followed 
Godfrey up the dance. At last he summed 
up his opinion. 

“Pretty well down’ard, but a bit too round 
i’ the shoulder-blades. And as for them coats 
as he gets from the Flitton tailor, they ’re a poor 
cut to pay double money for.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Macey, you and me are two folks,” 
said Ben, slightly indignant at this carping. 
“ When I ’ve got a pot o’ good ale, I like to 
swaller it, and do my inside good, i’stead o’ 
smelling and staring at it to see if I can’t find 
faut wi’ the brewing. I should like you to pick 
me out a finer-limbed young fellow nor Master 
Godfrey, — one as ’ud knock you down easier, 
or ’s more pleasanter looksed when he ’s piert 
and merry.” 

“ Tchuh ! ” said Mr. Macey, provoked to in- 
creased severity, “ he is n’t come to his right 
colour yet : he ’s partly like a slack-baked pie. 
And I doubt he ’s got a soft place in his head, 
else why should he be turned round the finger 
by that offal Dunsey as nobody ’s seen o’ late, 
and let him kill that fine hunting hoss as was 
the talk o’ the country? And one while he was 
allays after Miss Nancy, and then it all went 
off again, like a smell o’ hot porridge, as I 
may say. That w r as n’t my way when I went 
a-coorting.” 
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“ Ah, but mayhap Miss Nancy hung off like, 
and your lass did n’t,” said Ben. 

“ I should say she did n’t,” said Mr. Macey, 
significantly. “ Before I said ‘ sniff,’ I took 
care to know as she ’d say ‘ snaff,’ and pretty 
quick too. I was n’t a-going to open my mouth, 
like a dog at a fly, and snap it to again, wi’ 
nothing to swaller.” 

“ Well, I think Miss Nancy ’s a-coming round 
again,” said Ben, “ for Master Godfrey does n’t 
look so down-hearted to-night. And I see he ’s 
for taking her away to sit down, now they ’re 
at the end o’ the dance: that looks like sweet- 
* hearting, that does.” 

The reason why Godfrey and Nancy had left 
the dance was not so tender as Ben imagined. 
In the close press of couples a slight accident 
had happened to Nancy’s dress, which, while it 
was short enough to show her neat ankle in 
front, was long enough behind to be caught 
under the stately stamp of the Squire’s foot, 
so as to rend certain stitches at the waist, and 
cause much sisterly agitation in Priscilla’s mind, 
as well as serious concern in Nancy’s. One’s 
thoughts may be much occupied with love- 
struggles, but hardly so as to be insensible to 
a disorder in the general framework of things. 
Nancy had no sooner completed her duty in the 
figure they were dancing than she said to God- 
frey, with a deep blush, that she must go and 
sit down till Priscilla could come to her; for 
the sisters had already exchanged a short whisper 
and an open-eyed glance full of meaning. No 
reason less urgent than this could have pre- 
vailed on Nancy to give Godfrey this oppor- 
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tunity of sitting apart with her. As for God- 
frey, he was feeling so happy and oblivious under 
the long charm of the country-dance with Nancy, 
that he got rather bold on the strength of her 
confusion, and was capable of leading her 
straight away, without leave asked, into the 
adjoining small parlour, where the card-tables 
were set. 

“ Oh, no, thank you,” said Nancy, coldly, as 
soon as she perceived where he was going, “ not 
in there. I ’ll wait here till Priscilla ’s ready to 
come to me. I ’m sorry to bring you out of the 
dance and make myself troublesome.” 

“ Why, you ’ll be more comfortable here by 
yourself,” said the artful Godfrey: “ I ’ll leave 
you here till your sister can come.” He spoke in 
an indifferent tone. 

That was an agreeable proposition, and just 
what Nancy desired; why, then, was she a little 
hurt that Mr. Godfrey should make it? They 
entered, and she seated herself on a chair against 
one of the card-tables, as the stiffest and most 
unapproachable position she could choose. 

“ Thank you, sir,” she said immediately. “ I 
need n’t give you any more trouble. I ’m sorry 
you ’ve had such an unlucky partner.” 

“ That ’s very ill-natured of you,” said God- 
frey, standing by her without any sign of in- 
tended departure, “ to be sorry you ’ve danced 
with me.” 

“ Oh, no, sir, I don’t mean to say what ’s ill- 
natured at all,” said Nancy, looking distract- 
ingly prim and pretty. “ When gentlemen have 
so many pleasures, one dance can matter but 
very little.” 
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“ You know that is n’t true. You know one 
dance with you matters more to me than all the 
other pleasures in the world.” 

It was a long, long while since Godfrey had 
said anything so direct as that, and Nancy was 
startled. But her instinctive dignity and repug- 
nance to any show of emotion made her sit per- 
fectly still, and only throw a little more decision 
into her voice, as she said, — 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Godfrey, that ’s not known 
to me, and I have very good reason for think- 
ing different. But if it ’s true, I don’t wish to 
hear it.” 

“ Would you never forgive me, then, Nancy, 
— never think well of me, let what would hap- 
pen, — would you never think the present made 
amends for the past? Not if I turned a good 
fellow, and gave up everything you did n’t 
like? ” 

Godfrey was half conscious that this sud- 
den opportunity of speaking to Nancy alone had 
driven him beside himself; but blind feeling had 
got the mastery of his tongue. Nancy really 
felt much agitated by the possibility Godfrey’s 
words suggested, but this very pressure of emo- 
tion that she was in danger of finding too strong 
for her roused all her power of self-command. 

“ I should be glad to see a good change in any- 
body, Mr. Godfrey,” she answered, with the 
slightest discernible difference of tone, “but it 
’ud be better if no change was wanted.” 

“ You ’re very hard-hearted, Nancy,” said 
Godfrey, pettishly. “ You might encourage me 
to he a better fellow r . I ’m very miserable, — 
but you ’ve no feeling.” 
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“ I think those have the least feeling that act 
wrong to begin with,” said Nancy, sending out 
a flash in spite of herself. Godfrey was de- 
lighted with that little flash, and would have 
liked to go on and make her quarrel with him; 
Nancy was so exasperatingly quiet and firm. 
But she was not indifferent to him yet. 

The entrance of Priscilla, bustling forward 
and saying, “ Dear heart alive, child, let us look 
at this gown,” cut off Godfrey’s hopes of a 
quarrel. 

“ I suppose I must go now,” he said to 
Priscilla. 

“ It ’s no matter to me whether you go or 
stay,” said that frank lady, searching for some- 
thing in her pocket, with a preoccupied brow. 

“ Do you want me to go? ” said Godfrey, look- 
ing at Nancy, who w r as now standing up by 
Priscilla’s order. 

“ As you like,” said Nancy, trying to recover 
all her former coldness, and looking down care- 
fully at the hem of her gown. 

“ Then I like to stay,” said Godfrey, with a 
reckless determination to get as much of, this joy 
as he could to-night, and think nothing of the 
morrow. 



CHAPTER XII 


W HILE Godfrey Cass was taking 
draughts of forgetfulness from the 
sweet presence of Nancy, willingly 
losing all sense of that hidden bond which at 
other moments galled and fretted him so as to 
mingle irritation with the very sunshine, God- 
frey’s wife was walking with slow uncertain 
steps through the snow-covered Raveloe lanes, 
carrying her child in her arms. 

This journey on New Year’s Eve was a pre- 
meditated act of vengeance which she had kept 
in her heart ever since Godfrey, in a fit of pas- 
sion, had told her he would sooner die than ac- 
knowledge her as his wife. There would be a 
great party at the Red House on New Year’s 
Eve, she knew: her husband would be smiling 
and smiled upon, hiding her existence in the 
darkest corner of his heart. But she would mar 
his pleasure: she would go in her dingy rags, 
with her faded face, once as handsome as the 
best, with her little child that had its father’s hair 
and eyes, and disclose herself to the Squire as 
his eldest son’s wife. It is seldom that the miser- 
able can help regarding their misery as a wrong 
inflicted by those who are less miserable. Molly 
knew that the cause of her dingy rags was not 
her husband’s neglect, but the demon Opium to 
whom she was enslaved, body and soul, except in 
the lingering mother’s tenderness that refused to 
give him her hungry child. She knew this well; 
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and yet, m the moments of wretched unbe- 
numbed consciousness, the sense of her want and 
degradation transformed itself continually into 
bitterness towards Godfrey. He was well off; 
and if she had her rights, she would be well off 
too. The belief that he repented his marriage, 
and suffered from it, only aggravated her vindic- 
tiveness. Just and self-reproving thoughts do 
not come to us too thickly, even in the purest air 
and with the best lessons of heaven and earth; 
how should those white-winged delicate messen- 
gers make their w r ay to Molly’s poisoned cham- 
ber, inhabited by no higher memories than those 
of a barmaid’s paradise of pink ribbons and 
gentlemen’s jokes? 

She had set out at an early hour, but had lin- 
gered on the road, inclined by her indolence to 
believe that if she waited under a warm shed, the 
snow would cease to fall. She had waited longer 
than she knew, and now that she found herself 
belated in the snow-hidden ruggedness of the 
long lanes, even the animation of a vindictive 
purpose could not keep her spirit from failing. 
It was seven o’clock, and by this time she was 
not very far from Raveloe, but she was not famil- 
iar enough with those monotonous lanes to know 
how near she was to her journey’s end. She 
needed comfort, and she knew but one comforter, 
— the familiar demon in her bosom; but she 
hesitated a moment, after drawing out the black 
remnant, before she raised it to her lips. In that 
moment the mother’s love pleaded for painful 
consciousness rather than oblivion, — pleaded to 
be left in aching weariness, rather than to have 
the encircling arms benumbed so that they could 
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not feel the dear burden. In another moment 
Molly had flung something away, but it was not 
the black remnant, — it was an empty phial. 
And she walked on again under the breaking 
cloud, from which there came now and then the 
light of a quickly veiled star, for a freezing wind 
had sprung up since the snowing had ceased. 
But she walked always more and more drowsily, 
and clutched more and more automatically the 
sleeping child at her bosom. 

Slowly the demon was working his will, and 
cold and weariness were his helpers. Soon she 
felt nothing but a supreme immediate longing 
that curtained off all futurity, — the longing to 
lie down and sleep. She had arrived at a spot 
where her footsteps were no longer checked by a 
hedgerow, and she had wandered vaguely, unable 
to distinguish any objects, notwithstanding the 
wide whiteness around her, and the growing 
starlight. She sank down against a straggling 
furze bush, an easy pillow enough; and the bed 
of snow, too, was soft. She did not feel that the 
bed was, cold, and did not heed whether the child 
would wake and cry for her. But her arms had 
not yet relaxed their instinctive clutch; and the 
little one slumbered on as gently as if it had 
been rocked in a lace-trimmed cradle. 

But the complete torpor came at last: the 
fingers lost their tension, the arms unbent ; then 
the little head fell away from the bosom, and 
the blue eyes opened wide on the cold starlight. 
At first there was a little peevish cry of 
“ mammy,” and an effort to regain the pillowing 
arm and bosom ; but mammy’s ear was deaf, and 
the pillow seemed to be slipping away backward. 
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Suddenly, as the child rolled downward on its 
mother’s knees, all wet with snow, its eyes were 
caught by a bright glancing light on the white 
ground, and, with the ready transition of in- 
fancy, it was immediately absorbed in watching 
the bright living thing running towards it, yet 
never arriving. That bright living thing must 
be caught; and in an instant the child had 
slipped on all fours, and held out one little hand 
to catch the gleam. But the gleam would not be 
caught in that way, and now the head was held 
up to see where the cunning gleam came from. 
It came from a very bright place; and the little 
one, rising on its legs, toddled through the snow, 
the old grimy shawl in which it was wrapped 
trailing behind it, and the queer little bonnet 
dangling at its back, — toddled on to the open 
door of Silas Marner’s cottage, and right up to 
the warm hearth, where there was a bright fire of 
logs and sticks, which had thoroughly warmed 
the old sack (Silas’s great-coat) spread out on 
the bi’icks to dry. The little one, accustomed to 
be left to itself for long hours without notice 
from its mother, squatted down on the sack, and 
spread its tiny hands towards the blaze, in perfect 
contentment, gurgling and making many inartic- 
ulate communications to the cheerful fire, like 
a new-hatched gosling beginning to find itself 
comfortable. But presently the warmth had a 
lulling effect, and the little golden head sank 
down on the old sack, and the blue eyes were 
veiled by their delicate half -transparent lids. 

But where was Silas Marner while this strange 
visitor had come to his hearth? He was in the 
cottage, but he did not see the child. During the 
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last few weeks, since he had lost his money, he 
had contracted the habit of opening his door and 
looking out from time to time, as if he thought 
that his money might be somehow coming back 
to him, or that some trace, some news of it, might 
be mysteriously on the road, and be caught by 
the listening ear or the straining eye. It was 
chiefly at night, when he was not occupied in his 
loom, that he fell into this repetition of an act for 
which he could have assigned no definite purpose, 
and which can hardly be understood except by 
those who have undergone a bewildering separa- 
tion from a supremely loved ob j ect. In the even- 
ing twilight, and later whenever the night was 
not dark, Silas looked out on that narrow pros- 
pect round the Stone-pits, listening and gazing, 
not with hope, but with mere yearning and unrest. 

This morning he had been told by some of his 
neighbours that it was New Year’s Eve, and that 
he must sit up and hear the old year rung out 
and the new rung in, because that was good luck, 
and might bring his money back again. This 
was only a friendly Raveloe-way of jesting with 
the half -crazed oddities of a miser, but it had 
perhaps helped to throw Silas into a more than 
usually excited state. Since the oncoming of 
twilight he had opened his door again and again, 
though only to shut it immediately at seeing all 
distance veiled by the falling snow. But the 
last time he opened it the snow had ceased, and 
the clouds were parting here and there. He 
stood and listened, and gazed for a long while, 
— there was really something on the road com- 
ing towards him then, but he caught no sign of 
it; and the stillness and the wide trackless snow 
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seemed to narrow his solitude, and touched his 
yearning with the chill of despair. He went in 
again, and put his right hand on the latch of the 
door to close it, — but he did not close it: he was 
arrested, as he had been already since his loss, by 
the invisible wand of catalepsy, and stood like a 
graven image, with wide but sightless eyes, hold- 
ing open his door, powerless to resist either the 
good or evil that might enter there. 

When Marner’s sensibility returned, he con- 
tinued the action which had been arrested, and 
closed his door, unaware of the chasm in his con- 
sciousness, unaware of any intermediate change, 
except that the light had grown dim, and that he 
was chilled and faint. He thought he had been 
too long standing at the door and looking out. 
Turning towards the hearth, where the two logs 
had fallen apart, and sent forth only a red uncer- 
tain glimmer, he seated himself on his fireside 
chair, and was stooping to push his logs to- 
gether, when, to his blurred vision, it seemed as 
if there were gold on the floor in front of the 
hearth. Gold! — his own gold, — brought back 
to him as mysteriously as it had been taken away ! 
He felt his heart begin to beat violently, and for 
a few moments he was unable to stretch out his 
hand and grasp the restored treasure. The heap 
of gold seemed to glow and get larger beneath 
his agitated gaze. He leaned forward at last, 
and stretched forth his hand; but instead of the 
hard coin with the familiar resisting outline, his 
fingers encountered soft warm curls. In utter 
amazement, Silas fell on his knees and bent his 
head low to examine the marvel: it was a sleep- 
ing child, — a round, fair thing, with soft yellow 
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rings all over its head. Could this be his little 
sister come back to him in a dream, — his little 
sister whom he had carried about in his arms for 
a year before she died, when he was a small boy 
without shoes or stockings? That was the first 
thought that darted across Silas’s blank wonder- 
ment. TV as it a dream? He rose to his feet 
again, pushed his logs together, and, throwing 
on some dried leaves and sticks, raised a flame; 
but the flame did not disperse the vision, — it 
only lit up more distinctly the little round form 
of the child, and its shabby clothing. It was very 
much like his little sister. Silas sank into his 
chair powerless, under the double presence of an 
inexplicable surprise and a hurrying influx of 
memories. How and when had the child come in 
without his knowledge? He had never been be- 
yond the door. But along with that question, 
and almost thrusting it away, there was a vision 
of the old home and the old streets leading to 
Lantern Yard, — and within that vision another, 
of the thoughts which had been present with him 
in those far-off scenes. The thoughts were 
strange to him now, like old friendships impossi- 
ble to revive ; and yet he had a dreamy feeling 
that this child was somehow a message come to 
him from that far-off life: it stirred fibres that 
had never been moved in Raveloe, — old quiver- 
ings of tenderness, — old impressions of awe at 
the presentiment of some Power presiding over 
his life; for his imagination had not yet ex- 
tricated itself from the sense of mystery in the 
child’s sudden presence, and had formed no con- 
jectures of ordinary natural means by which the 
event could have been brought about. 
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But there was a cry on the hearth : the child 
had awaked, and Marner stooped to lift it on 
his knee. It clung round his neck, and burst 
louder and louder into that mingling of inarticu- 
late cries with “ mammy ” by which little chil- 
dren express the bewilderment of waking. Silas 
pressed it to him, and almost unconsciously ut- 
tered sounds of hushing tenderness, while he be- 
thought himself that some of his porridge, which 
had got cool by the dying fire, would do to feed 
the child with if it were only warmed up a little. 

He had plenty to do through the next hour. 
The porridge, sweetened with some dry brown 
sugar from an old store which he had refrained 
from using for himself, stopped the cries of the 
little one, and made her lift her blue eyes with a 
wide quiet gaze at Silas, as he put the spoon into 
her mouth. Presently she slipped from his knee 
and began to toddle about, but with a pretty 
stagger that made Silas jump up and follow her 
lest she should fall against anything that would 
hurt her. But she only fell in a sitting posture 
on the ground, and began to pull at her boots, 
looking up at him with a crying face as if the 
boots hurt her. He took her on his knee again, 
but it was some time before it occurred to Silas’s 
dull bachelor mind that the wet boots were the 
grievance, pressing on her warm ankles. He got 
them off with difficulty, and baby was at once 
happily occupied with the primary mystery of 
her own toes, inviting Silas, with much chuck- 
ling, to consider the mystery too. But the wet 
boots had at last suggested to Silas that the child 
had been walking on the snow, and this roused 
him from his entire oblivion of any ordinary 
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means by which it could have entered or been 
brought into his house. Under the prompting 
of this new idea, and without waiting to form 
conjectures, he raised the child in his arms, and 
went to the door. As soon as he had opened it, 
there was a cry of “ mammy ” again, which Silas 
had not heard since the child’s first hungry wak- 
ing. Bending forward, he could just discern 
the marks made by the little feet on the virgin 
snow, and he followed their track to the furze 
bushes. “ Mammy ! ” the little one cried again 
and again, stretching itself forward so as almost 
to escape from Silas’s arms, before he himself 
was aware that there was something more than 
the bush before him, — that there was a human 
body, with the head sunk low in the furze, and 
half covered with the shaken snow. 


CHAPTER XIII 


I T was after the early supper-time at the Red 
House, and the entertainment was in that 
stage when bashfulness itself had passed into 
easy jollity, when gentlemen, conscious of unu- 
sual accomplishments, could at length be pre- 
vailed on to dance a hornpipe, and when the 
Squire preferred talking loudly, scattering 
snuff, and patting his visitors’ backs, to sitting 
longer at the whist-table, — a choice exasperat- 
ing to uncle Kimble, who, being always volatile 
in sober business hours, became intense and bitter 
over cards and brandy, shuffled before his adver- 
sary’s deal with a glare of suspicion, and turned 
up a mean trump-card with an air of inexpressi- 
ble disgust, as if in a world where such things 
could happen one might as well enter on a course 
of reckless profligacy. When the evening had 
advanced to this pitch of freedom and enjoy- 
ment, it was usual for the servants, the heavy 
duties of supper being well over, to get their 
share of amusement by coming to look on at the 
dancing; so that the back regions of the house 
were left in solitude. 

There were two doors by which the White 
Parlour was entered from the hall, and they were 
both standing open for the sake of air; but the 
lower one was crowded with the servants and 
villagers, and only the upper doorway was left 
free. Bob Cass was figuring in a hornpipe, and 
his father, very proud of this lithe son, whom he 
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repeatedly declared to be just like himself in his 
young days in a tone that implied this to be the 
very highest stamp of juvenile merit, was the 
centre of a group who had placed themselves 
opposite the performer, not far from the upper 
door. Godfrey was standing a little way off, not 
to admire his brother’s dancing, but to keep sight 
of Nancy, who was seated in the grou’p, near her 
father. He stood aloof, because he wished to 
avoid suggesting himself as a subject for the 
Squire’s fatherly jokes in connection with mat- 
rimony and Miss Nancy Lammeter’s beauty, 
which were likely to become more and more ex- 
plicit. But he had the prospect of dancing with 
her again when the hornpipe was concluded, and 
in the meanwhile it was very pleasant to get 
long glances at her quite unobserved. 

But when Godfrey was lifting his eyes from 
one of those long glances, they encountered an 
object as startling to him at that moment as if 
it had been an apparition from the dead. It was 
an apparition from that hidden life which lies, 
like a dark by-street, behind the goodly orna- 
mented facade that meets the sunlight and the 
gaze of respectable admirers. It was his own 
child carried in Silas Marner’s arms. That was 
his instantaneous impression, unaccompanied by 
doubt, though he had not seen the child for 
months past; and when the hope was rising that 
he might possibly be mistaken, Mr. Craeken- 
thorp and Mr. Lammeter had already advanced 
to Silas, in astonishment at this strange advent. 
Godfrey joined them immediately, unable to 
rest without hearing every word, — trying to 
control himself, but conscious that if any one 
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noticed him, they must see that he was white- 
lipped and trembling. 

But now all eyes at that end of the room were 
bent on Silas Marner; the Squire himself had 
risen, and asked angrily, “How’s this? — 
what ’s this? — what do you do coming in here 
in this way? ” 

“ I ’m come for the doctor, — I want the doc- 
tor,” Silas had said, in the first moment, to Mr. 
Crackenthorp. 

“ Why, what ’s the matter, Marner? ” said the 
Rector. “ The doctor ’s here; but say quietly 
what you want him for.” 

“ It ’s a woman,” said Silas, speaking low, and 
half breathlessly, just as Godfrey came up. 
“ She ’s dead, I think, — dead in the snow at the 
Stone-pits, — not far from my door.” 

Godfrey felt a great throb : there was one ter- 
ror in his mind at that moment ; it was that the 
woman might not be dead. That was an evil 
terror, — an ugly inmate to have found a 
nestling-place in Godfrey’s kindly disposition; 
but no disposition is a security from evil 
wishes to a man whose happiness hangs on 
duplicity. 

“ Hush, hush! ” said Mr. Crackenthorp. “Go 
out into the hall there. I ’ll fetch the doctor to 
you. F ound a woman in the snow, — and thinks 
she ’s dead,” he added, speaking low to the 
Squire. “ Better say as little about it as possi- 
ble: it will shock the ladies. Just tell them a 
poor woman is ill from cold and hunger. I ’ll 
go and fetch Kimble.” 

By this time, however, the ladies had pressed 
forward, curious to know what could have 
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brought the solitary linen-weaver there under 
such strange circumstances, and interested in 
the pretty child, who, half alarmed and half at- 
tracted by the brightness and the numerous 
company, now frowned and hid her face, now 
lifted up her head again and looked round pla- 
cably, until a touch or a coaxing word brought 
back the frown, and made her bury her face with 
new determination. 

“ What child is it? ” said several ladies at once, 
and, among the rest, Nancy Lammeter, address- 
ing Godfrey. 

“ I don’t know, — some poor woman’s who 
has been found in the snow, I believe,” was 
the answer Godfrey wrung from himself with 
a terrible effort. (“ After all, am I certain?” 
he hastened to add, in anticipation of his own 
conscience. ) 

“ Why, you ’d better leave the child here, then, 
Master Marner,” said good-natured Mrs. Kim- 
ble, hesitating, however, to take those dingy 
clothes into contact with her own ornamented 
satin bodice. “ I ’ll tell one o’ the girls to fetch 
it.” 

“No — no — I can’t part with it, I can’t let 
it go,” said Silas, abruptly. “ It ’s come to me, 
— I ’ve a right to keep it.” 

The proposition to take the child from him 
had come to Silas quite unexpectedly, and his 
speech, uttered under a strong sudden impulse, 
was almost like a revelation to himself : a minute 
before, he had no distinct intention about the 
child. 

“ Did you ever hear the like? ” said Mrs. Kim- 
ble, in mild surprise, to her neighbour. 
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“ Now, ladies, I must trouble you to stand 
aside,” said Mr. Kimble, coming from the card- 
room, in some bitterness at the interruption, but 
drilled by the long habit of his profession into 
obedience to unpleasant calls, even when he was 
hardly sober. 

“ It ’s a nasty business turning out now, eh, 
Kimble? ” said the Squire. “ He might ha’ gone 
for your young fellow — the ’prentice, there — 
what ’s his name? ” 

“Might? ay, — what’s the use of talking 
about might? ” growled uncle Kimble, hastening 
out with Marner, and followed by Mr. Cracken- 
thorp and Godfrey. “ Get me a pair of thick 
boots, Godfrey, will you? And stay, let some- 
body run to Winthrop’s and fetch Dolly, — 
she ’s the best woman to get. Ben was here him- 
self before supper; is he gone?” 

“ Yes, sir, I met him,” said Maimer; “ but I 
could n’t stop to tell him anything, only I said I 
was going for the doctor, and he said the doctor 
was at the Squire’s. And I made haste and ran, 
and there was nobody to be seen at the back o’ 
the house, and so I went in to where the com- 
pany was.” 

The child, no longer distracted by the bright 
light and the smiling women’s faces, began to 
cry and call for “ mammy,” though always 
clinging to Marner, who had apparently won 
her thorough confidence. Godfrey had come 
back with the boots, and felt the cry as if some 
fibre were drawn tight within him. 

“ I ’ll go,” he said hastily, eager for some 
movement; “ I ’ll go and fetch the woman, — - 
Mrs. Winthrop.” 
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“ Oh, pooh, — send somebody else,” said uncle 
Kimble, hurrying away with Marner. 

“ You ’ll let me know if I can be of any use, 
Kimble,” said Mr. Crackenthorp. But the doc- 
tor was out of hearing. 

Godfrey, too, had disappeared : he was gone 
to snatch his hat and coat, having just reflection 
enough to remember that he must not look like 
a madman ; but he rushed out of the house into 
the snow without heeding his thin shoes. 

In a few minutes he was on his rapid way to 
the Stone-pits by the side of Dolly, who, though 
feeling that she was entirely in her place in en- 
countering cold and snow on an errand of mercy, 
was much concerned at a young gentleman’s 
getting his feet wet under a like impulse. 

“ You ’d a deal better go back, sir,” said 
Dolly, with respectful compassion. “ You ’ve 
no call to catch cold; and I ’d ask you if you ’d 
be so good as tell my husband to come, on your 
way back, — he ’s at the Rainbow, I doubt, — 
if you found him anyway sober enough to be o’ 
use. Or else, there ’s Mrs. Snell ’ud happen 
send the boy up to fetch and carry, for there may 
be things wanted from the doctor’s.” 

“ No, I ’ll stay, now I ’m once out, — I ’ll 
stay outside here,” said Godfrey, when they 
came opposite Marner’s cottage. “ You can 
come and tell me if I can do anything.” 

“ Well, sir, you ’re very good: you ’ve a 
tender heart,” said Dolly, going to the door. 

Godfrey was too painfully preoccupied to feel 
a twinge of self-reproach at this undeserved 
praise. He walked up and down, unconscious 
that he was plunging anlde-deep in snow, un- 
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conscious of everything but trembling suspense 
about what was going on in the cottage, and the 
effect of each alternative on his future lot. 
No, not quite unconscious of everything else. 
Deeper down, and half smothered by passionate 
desire and dread, there was the sense that he 
ought not to be waiting on these alternatives ; 
that he ought to accept the consequences of his 
deeds, own- the miserable wife, and fulfil the 
claims of the helpless child. But he had not 
moral courage enough to contemplate that active 
renunciation of Nancy as possible for him: he had 
only conscience and heart enough to make him 
forever uneasy under the weakness that forbade 
the renunciation. And at this moment his mind 
leaped away from all restraint towards the sudden 
prospect of deliverance from his long bondage. 

“ Is she dead? ” said the voice that predomi- 
nated over every other within him. “ If she is, 
I may marry Nancy; and then I shall be a good 
fellow in future, and have no secrets, and the 
child — shall be taken care of somehow.” But 
across that vision came the other possibility, — 
“ She may live, and then it ’s all up with me.” 

Godfrey never knew how long it was before 
the door of the cottage opened and Mr. Kimble 
came out. He went forward to meet his uncle, 
prepared to suppress the agitation he must feel, 
whatever news he was to hear. 

“ I waited for you, as I ’d come so far,” he 
said, speaking first. 

“ Pooh, it was nonsense for you to come out : 
why did n’t you send one of the men? There ’s 
nothing to be done. She ’s dead, — has been 
dead for hours, I should say.” 
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“ What sort of woman is she? ” said Godfrey, 
feeling the blood rush to his face. 

“ A young woman, but emaciated, with long 
black hair. Some vagrant, — quite in rags. 
She ’s got a wedding-ring on, however. They 
must fetch her away to the workhouse to- 
morrow. Come, come along.” 

“ I want to look at her,” said Godfrey. “ I 
think I saw such a woman yesterday. I ’ll over- 
take you in a minute or two.” 

Mr. Kimble went on, and Godfrey turned 
back to the cottage. He cast only one glance 
at the dead face on the pillow, which Dolly had 
smoothed with decent care; but he remembered 
that last look at his unhappy hated wife so well 
that at the end of sixteen years every line in the 
worn face was present to him when he told the 
full story of this night. 

He turned immediately towards the hearth, 
where Silas Marner sat lulling the child. She 
was perfectly quiet now, but not asleep, — only 
soothed by sweet porridge and warmth into that 
wide-gazing calm which makes us older human 
beings, with our inward turmoil, feel a certain 
awe in the presence of a little child, such as we 
feel before some quiet majesty or beauty in the 
earth or sky, — before a steady glowing planet, 
or a full-flowered eglantine, or the bending trees 
over a silent pathway. The wide-open blue eyes 
looked up at Godfrey’s without any uneasiness 
or sign of recognition: the child could make no 
visible audible claim on its father; and the father 
felt a strange mixture of feelings, a conflict of 
regret and joy, that the pulse of that little heart 
had no response for the half- jealous yearning 
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in his own, when the blue eyes turned away from 
him slowly, and fixed themselves on the weaver’s 
queer face, which was bent low down to look at 
them, while the small hand began to pull Mar- 
ner’s withered cheek with loving disfiguration. 

“ You ’ll take the child to the parish to- 
morrow? ” asked Godfrey, speaking as indiffer- 
ently as he could. 

“ Who says so? ” said Marner, sharply. 
“ Will they make me take her? ” 

“ Why, you would n’t like to keep her, should 
you, — an old bachelor like you?” 

“ Till anybody shows they ’ve a right to take 
her away from me,” said Marner. “ The 
mother ’s dead, and I reckon it ’s got no father: 
it ’s a lone thing, — and I’ma lone thing. My 
money ’s gone, I don’t know where, — and this 
is come from I don’t know where. I know 
nothing, ■ — I ’m partly mazed.” 

“ Poor little thing! ” said Godfrey. “ Let 
me give something towards finding it clothes.” 

He had put his hand in his pocket and found 
half a guinea, and, thrusting it into Silas’s hand, 
he hurried out of the cottage to overtake Mr. 
Kimble. 

“ Ah, I see it ’s not the same woman I saw,” 
he said, as he came up. “ It ’s a pretty little 
child: the old fellow seems to want to keep it; 
that ’s strange for a miser like him. But I gave 
him a trifle to help him out : the parish is n’t 
likely to quarrel with him for the right to keep 
the child.” 

“ Ko; but I ’ve seen the time when I might 
have quarrelled with him for it myself. It ’s too 
late now, though. If the child ran into the fire. 
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your aunt ’s too fat to overtake it: she could only 
sit and grunt like an alarmed sow. But what a 
fool you are, Godfrey, to come out in your 
dancing-shoes and stockings in this way, — and 
you one of the beaux of the evening, and at your 
own house ! What do you mean by such freaks, 
young fellow? Has Miss Nancy been cruel, and 
do you want to spite her by spoiling your 
pumps? ” 

“ Oh, everything has been disagreeable to- 
night. I was tired to death of jigging and gal- 
lanting, and that bother about the hornpipes. 
And I ’d got to dance with the other Miss 
Gunn,” said Godfrey, glad of the subterfuge 
his uncle had suggested to him. 

The prevarication and white lies which a mind 
that keeps itself ambitiously pure is as uneasy 
under as a great artist under the false touches 
that no eye detects but his own, are worn as 
lightly as mere trimmings when once the actions 
have become a lie. 

Godfrey reappeared in the White Parlour 
with dry feet, and, since the truth must be told, 
with a sense of relief and gladness that was too 
strong for painful thoughts to struggle with. 
For could he not venture now, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, to say the tenderest things to 
Nancy Lammeter, — to promise her and him- 
self that he would always be just what she would 
desire to see him? There was no danger that his 
dead wife would be recognized: those were not 
days of active inquiry and wide report; and as 
for the registry of their marriage, that was a long 
way off, buried in unturned pages, away from 
every one’s interest but his own. Dunsey might 
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betray him if he came back; but Dunsey might 
be won to silence. 

And when events turn out so much better for 
a man than he has had reason to dread, is it not 
a proof that his conduct has been less foolish and 
blameworthy than it might otherwise have ap- 
peared ? When w r e are treated well, we naturally 
begin to think that we ar§ not altogether unmeri- 
torious, and that it is only just we should treat 
ourselves well, and not mar our own good for- 
tune. Where, after all, would be the use of his 
confessing the past to Nancy Lammeter, and 
throwing away his happiness? — nay, hers? for 
he felt some confidence that she loved him. As 
for the child, he would see that it was cared for: 
he would never forsake it; he would do every- 
thing but own it. Perhaps it would be just as 
happy in life without being owned by its father, 
seeing that nobody could tell how things would 
turn out, and that — is there any other reason 
wanted? — well, then, that the father would be 
much happier without owning the child. 



CHAPTER XIV 


T HERE was a pauper’s burial that week 
in Raveloe, and up Kench Yard at 
Batherley it was known that the dark- 
haired woman with the fair child, who had lately 
come to lodge there, was gone away again. That 
was all the express note taken that Molly had 
disappeared from the eyes of men. But the un- 
wept death which, to the general lot, seemed as 
trivial as the summer-shed leaf, was charged 
with the force of destiny to certain human lives 
that we know of , shaping their joys and sorrows 
even to the end. 

Silas Marner’s determination to keep the 
“ tramp’s child ” was matter of hardly less sur- 
prise and iterated talk in the village than the 
robbery of his money. That softening of feeling 
towards him which dated from his misfortune, 
that merging of suspicion and dislike in a rather 
contemptuous pity for him as lone and crazy, 
was now accompanied with a more active sym- 
pathy, especially among the women. Notable 
mothers, who knew what it was to keep children 
“whole and sweet;” lazy mothers, who knew 
what it was to be interrupted in folding their 
arms and scratching their elbows by the mis- 
chievous propensities of children just firm on 
their legs, — were equally interested in conjec- 
turing how a lone man would manage with a tw r o- 
year-old child on his hands, and were equally 
ready with their suggestions; the notable chiefly 
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telling him what he had better do, and the lazy 
ones being emphatic in telling him what he 
would never be able to do. 

Among the notable mothers, Dolly Winthrop 
was the one whose neighbourly offices were the 
most acceptable to Marner, for they were ren- 
dered without any show of bustling instruction. 
Silais had shown her the half-guinea given to him 
by Godfrey, and had asked her what he should 
do about getting some clothes for the child. 

“ Eh, Master Marner,” said Dolly, “ there ’s 
no call to buy, no more nor a pair o’ shoes ; for 
I ’ve got the little petticoats as Aaron wore five 
years ago, and it ’s ill spending money on them 
baby-clothes, for the child ’ull grow like grass i’ 
May, bless it, — that it will.” 

And the same day Dolly brought her bundle, 
and displayed to Marner, one by one, the tiny 
garments in their due order of succession, most 
of them patched and darned, but clean and neat 
as fresh-sprung herbs. This was the introduc- 
tion to a great ceremony with soap and water, 
from which Baby came out in new beauty, and 
sat on Dolly’s knee, handling her toes and 
chuckling and patting her palms together with 
an air of having made several discoveries about 
herself, which she communicated by alternate 
sounds of “ gug-gug-gug ” and “mammy.” 
The “ mammy ” was not a cry of need or uneasi- 
ness: Baby had been used to utter it without ex- 
pecting either tender sound or touch to follow. 

“ Anybody ’ud think the angils in heaven 
couldn’t be prettier,” said Dolly, rubbing the 
golden curls and kissing them. “ And to think 
of its being covered wi’ them dirty rags, — and 
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the poor mother froze to death; but there’s 
Them as took care of it, and brought it to your 
door, Master Marner. The door was open, and 
it walked in over the snow, like as if it had been 
a little starved robin. Did n’t you say the door 
was open? ” 

“ Yes,” said Silas, meditatively. “ Yes, — 
the door was open. The money ’s gone I don’t 
know where, and this is come from I don’t know 
where.” 

He had not mentioned to any one his uncon- 
sciousness of the child’s entrance, shrinking 
from questions which might lead to the fact he 
himself suspected, — namely, that he had been 
in one of his trances. 

“ Ah,” said Dolly, with soothing gravity, 
“ it ’s like the night and the morning, and the 
sleeping and the waking, and the rain and the 
harvest, — one goes and the other comes, and we 
know nothing how nor where. We may strive 
and scrat and fend, but it ’s little we can do 
arter all, — the big things come and go wi’ no 
striving o’ our ’n, — they do, that they do ; and I 
think you ’re in the right on it to keep the little un, 
Master Marner, seeing as it ’s been sent to you, 
though there ’s folks as thinks different. You ’ll 
happen be a bit moithered with it while it ’s so 
little; but I ’ll come, and welcome, and see to it 
for you : I ’ve a bit o’ time to spare most days, 
for when one gets up betimes i’ the morning, 
the clock seems to stan’ still tow’rt ten, afore 
it ’s time to go about the victual. So, as I say, 
I ’ll come and see to the child for you, and 
welcome.” 

“ Thank you, — kindly,” said Silas, hesitat- 
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ing a little. “I’ll be glad if you ’ll tell me 
things. But,” he added uneasily, leaning for- 
ward to look at Baby with some jealousy, as she 
was resting her head backward against Dolly’s 
arm, and eying him contentedly from a distance, 
— “ but I want to do things for it myself, else 
it may get fond o’ somebody else, and not fond 
o’ me. I Ve been used to fending for myself 
in the house, — I can learn, I can learn.” 

“ Eh, to be sure,” said Dolly, gently. “ I ’ve 
seen men as are wonderful handy wi’ children. 
The men are awk’ard and contrairy mostly, God 
help ’em, — but when the drink ’s out of ’em, 
they are n’t unsensible, though they ’re bad for 
leeching and bandaging, — so fiery and impa- 
tient. You see this goes first, next the skin,” 
proceeded Dolly, taking up the little shirt, and 
putting it on. 

“Yes,” said Marner, docilely, bringing his 
eyes very close, that they might be initiated in 
the mysteries; whereupon Baby seized his head 
with both her small arms, and put her lips 
against his face with purring noises. 

“ See there,” said Dolly, with a woman’s 
tender tact, “ she ’s fondest o’ you. She wants 
to go o’ your lap, I ’ll be bound. Go, then: 
take her, Master Marner; you can put the 
things on, and then you can say as you ’ve 
done for her from the first of her coming to 
you.” 

Marner took her on his lap, trembling with 
an emotion mysterious to himself, at something 
unknown dawning on his life. Thought and 
feeling were so confused within him, that if he 
had tried to give them utterance, he could only 
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have said that the child was come instead of the 
gold, — that the gold had turned into the child. 
He took the garments from Dolly, and put 
them on under her teaching ; interrupted, of 
course, by Baby’s gymnastics. 

“ There, then ! why, you take to it quite easy, 
Master Marner,” said Dolly; “ but what shall 
you do when you ’re forced to sit in your loom? 
For she ’ll get busier and mischievouser every 
day, — she will, bless her. It ’s lucky as you ’ve 
got that high hearth i’stead of a grate, for that 
keeps the fire more out of her reach; but if 
you ’ve got anything as can be spilt or broke, 
or as is fit to cut her fingers off, she ’ll be at 
it, — and it is but right you should know.” x 

Silas meditated a little while in some perplex- 
ity. “ I ’ll tie her to the leg o’ the loom,” he 
said at last, — “ tie her with a good long strip 
o’ something.” 

“ Well, mayhap that ’ll do, as it ’s a little gell, 
for they ’re easier persuaded to sit i’ one place 
nor the lads. I know what the lads are; for 
I ’ve had four, — four I ’ve had, God knows, 
— and if you was to take and tie ’em up, they ’d 
make a fighting and a crying as if you was 
ringing the pigs. But I ’ll bring you my little 
chair, and some bits o’ red rag and things for 
her to play wi’ ; an’ she ’ll sit and chatter to ’em 
as if they was alive. Eh, if it was n’t a sin to 
the lads to wish ’em made different, bless ’6m, 
I should ha’ been glad for one of ’em to be a 
little gell; and to think as I could ha’ taught 
her to scour, and mend, and the knitting, and 
everything. But I can teach ’em this little un. 
Master Marner, when she gets old enough.” 
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“ But she ’ll be my little un,” said Marner, 
rather hastily. “ She ’ll be nobody else’s.” 

“ No, to be sure ; you ’ll have a right to her, 
if you’re a father to her, and bring her up 
according. But,” added Dolly, coining to a 
point which she had determined beforehand to 
touch upon, “ you must bring her up like chris- 
tened folks’s children, and take her to church, 
and let her leam her catechise, as my little 
Aaron can say off — the ‘ I believe,’ and* every- 
thing, and ‘ hurt nobody by word or deed ’ — as 
well as if he was the clerk. That ’s what you 
must do, Master Marner, if you ’d do the right 
thing by the orphin child.” 

Mamer’s pale face flushed suddenly under a 
new anxiety. His mind was too busy trying 
to give some definite bearing to Dolly’s words 
for him to think of answering her. 

“ And it ’s my belief,” she went on, “ as the 
poor little creature has never been christened, 
and it ’s nothing but right as the parson should 
be spoke to; and if you was noways unwilling, 
I ’d talk to Mr. Macey about it this very day. 
For if the child ever went anyways wrong, and 
you had n’t done your part by it, Master Marner, 
— ’noculation, and everything to save it from 
harm, — it ’ud be a thorn i’ your bed forever 
o’ this side the grave; and I can’t think as it 
’ud be easy lying down for anybody when 
they ’d got to another world, if they had n’t 
done their part by the helpless children as come 
wi’out their own asking.” 

Dolly herself was disposed to be silent for 
some time now, for she had spoken from the 
depths of her own simple belief, and was much 
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concerned to know whether her words would 
produce the desired effect on Silas. He was 
puzzled and anxious, for Dolly’s word “ chris- 
tened ” conveyed no distinct meaning to him. 
He had only heard of baptism, and had only 
seen the baptism of grown-up men and women. 

“ What is it as you mean by ‘ christened ’? ” 
he said at last, timidly. “ Won’t folks be good 
to her without it? ” 

“ Dear, dear! Master Marner,” said Dolly, 
with gentle distress and compassion. “ Had 
you never no father nor mother as taught you 
to say your prayers, and as there ’s good words 
and good things to keep us from harm? ” 

“ Yes,” said Silas, in a low voice; “ I know a 
deal about that, — used to, used to. But your 
ways are different : my country was a good way 
off.” He paused a few moments, and then 
added, more decidedly : “But I want to do 
everything as can be done for the child. And 
whatever ’s right for it i’ this country, and you 
think ’ull do it good, I ’ll act according, if 
you ’ll tell me,” 

“ Well, then, Master Marner,” said Dolly, 
inwardly rejoiced, “ I 'll ask Mr. Macey to 
speak to the parson about it; and you must 
fix on a name for it, because it must have a 
name giv’ it when it ’s christened.” 

“ My mother’s name was Hephzibah,” said 
Silas, “ and my little sister was named after 
her.” . 

“ Eh, that ’s a hard name,” said Dolly. “ I 
partly think it isn’t a christened name.” 

“ It ’s a Bible name,” said Silas, old ideas 
recurring. 
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“ Then I ’ve no call to speak again’ it,” said 
Dolly, rather startled by Silas’s knowledge on 
this head; “ but you see I ’m no scholard, and 
I ’m slow at catching the words. My husband 
says I ’m allays like as if I was putting the 
haft for the handle, — that ’s what he says, — 
for he ’s very sharp, God help him. But it was 
awk’ard calling your little sister by such a hard 
name, when you ’d got nothing big to say, like 
— was n’t it, Master Marner? ” 

“ We called her Eppie,” said Silas. 

“ Well, if it was noways wrong to shorten the 
name, it ’ud be a deal handier. And so I ’ll go 
now, Master Marner, and I ’ll speak about the 
christening afore dark; and I wish you the best 
o’ luck, and it ’s my belief as it ’ll come to you, 
if you do what ’s right by the orphin child ; — 
and there ’s the ’noculation to be seen to ; and 
as to washing its bits o’ things, you need look 
to nobody but me, for I can do ’em wi’ one 
hand when I ’ve got my suds about. Eh, the 
blessed angil! You ’ll let me bring my Aaron 
one o’ these days, and he ’ll show her his little 
cart as his father ’s made for him, and the 
black-and-white pup as he ’s got a-rearing.” 

Baby was christened, the Rector deciding that 
a double baptism was the lesser risk to incur; 
and on this occasion Silas, making hi m self as 
clean and tidy as he could, appeared for the 
first time within the church, and shared in the 
observances held sacred by his neighbours. He 
was quite unable, by means of anything he heard 
or saw, to identify the Raveloe religion with his 
old faith; if he could at any time in his previ- 
ous life have done so, it must have been by the 
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aid of a strong feeling ready to vibrate with 
sympathy, rather than by a comparison of 
phrases and ideas ; and now for long years 
that feeling had been dormant. He had no 
distinct idea about the baptism and the church- 
going, except that Dolly had said it was for 
the good of the child; and in this way, as the 
weeks grew to months, the child created fresh 
and fresh links between his life and the lives 
from which he had hitherto shrunk continually 
into narrower isolation. Unlike the gold which 
needed nothing, and must be worshipped in 
close-locked solitude, — which was hidden away 
from the daylight, was deaf to the song of 
birds, and started to no human tones, — Eppie 
was a creature of endless claims and ever-grow- 
ing desires, seeking and loving sunshine and 
living sounds and living movements ; making 
trial of everything, with trust in new joy, and 
stirring the human kindness in all eyes that 
looked on her. The gold had kept his thoughts 
in an ever-repeated circle, leading to nothing 
beyond itself ; but Eppie was an object com-' 
pacted of changes and hopes that forced his 
thoughts, onward, and carried them far away 
from their old eager pacing towards the same 
blank limit, — carried them away to the new 
things that would come with the coming years, 
when Eppie would have learned to understand 
how her father Silas cared for her; and made 
him look for images of that time in the ties and 
charities that bound together the families of his 
neighbours. The gold had asked that he should 
sit weaving longer and longer, deafened and 
blinded more and more to all things except the 
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monotony of bis loom and the repetition of 
his web; but Eppie called him away from 
his weaving, and made him think all its pauses 
a holiday, re-awakening his senses with her 
fresh life, even to the old winter-flies that 
came crawling forth in the early spring sun- 
shine, and warming him into joy because she 
had joy. 

And when the sunshine grew strong and last- 
ing, so that the buttercups were thick in the 
meadows, Silas might be seen in the sunny mid- 
day, or in the late afternoon when the shadows 
were lengthening under the hedgerows, stroll- 
ing out with uncovered head to carry Eppie 
beyond the Stone-pits to where the flowers grew, 
till they reached some favourite bank where he 
could sit down, while Eppie toddled to pluck 
the flowers, and make remarks to the winged 
things that murmured happily above the bright 
petals, calling “ Dad-dad’s ” attention contin- 
ually by bringing him the flowers. Then she 
would turn her ear to some sudden bird-note, 
and Silas learned to please her by making signs 
of hushed stillness, that they might listen for 
the note to come again: so that when it came, 
she set up her small back and laughed with 
gurgling triumph. Sitting on the banks in this 
way, Silas began to look for the once familiar 
herbs again; and as the leaves, with their un- 
changed outline and markings, lay on his palm, 
there was a sense of crowding remembrances 
from which he turned away timidly, taking 
refuge in Eppie’s little world, that lay lightly 
on his enfeebled spirit. 

As the child’s mind was growing into knowl- 
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edge, his mind was growing into memory; as 
her life unfolded, his soul, long stupefied in a U 

cold, narrow prison, was unfolding too, and 
trembling gradually into full consciousness. 

It was an influence which must gather force 
with every new year: the tones that stirred 
Silas’s heart grew articulate, and called for 
more distinct answers ; shapes and sounds grew 
clearer for Eppie’s eyes and ears, and there 
was more that “ Dad-dad ” was imperatively 
required to notice and account for. Also, by 
the time Eppie was three years old, she devel- 
oped a fine capacity for mischief, and for de- 
vising ingenious ways of being troublesome, 
which found much exercise, not only for Silas’s 
patience, but for his watchfulness and pene- 
tration. Sorely was poor Silas puzzled on such 
occasions by the incompatible demands of love. 

Dolly Winthrop told him that punishment was 
good for Eppie, and that, as for rearing a child 
without making it tingle a little in soft and , 

safe places now and then, it was not to be ! 

done. ' 

“ To be sure, there ’s another thing you might i 

do, Master Marner,” added Dolly, meditatively : ; 

“ you might shut her up once i’ the coal-hole. f 

That was what I did wi’ Aaron ; for I was that 
silly wi’ the youngest lad, as I could never bear j 

to smack him. Not as I could find i’ my heart ! 

to let him stay i’ the coal-hole more nor a minute, ' 

but it was enough to colly him all over, so as 
he must be new washed and dressed, and it was ; 

as good as a rod to him, — that was. But I 
put it upo’ your conscience, Master Marner, as j 

there ’s one of ’em you must choose, — ayther 
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smacking or the coal-hole, — else she ’ll get so 
masterful there ’ll be no holding her.” 

Silas was impressed with the melancholy truth 
of this last remark ; but his force of mind failed 
before the only two penal methods open to him, 
not only because it was painful to him to hurt 
Eppie, but because he trembled at a moment’s 
contention with her, lest she should love him the 
less for it. Let even an affectionate Goliath 
get himself tied to a small tender thing, dread- 
ing to hurt it by pulling, and dreading still 
more to snap the cord, and which of the two, 
pray, will be master? It was clear that Eppie, 
with her short toddling steps, must lead father 
Silas a pretty dance on any fine morning when 
circumstances favoured mischief. 

For example. He had wisely chosen a broad 
strip of linen as a means of fastening her to 
his loom when he was busy: it made a broad 
belt round her waist, and was long enough to 
allow of her reaching the truckle-bed and sit- 
ting down on it, but not long enough for her 
to attempt any dangerous climbing. One bright 
summer’s morning Silas had been more en- 
grossed than usual in “ setting up ” a new piece 
of work, an occasion on which his scissors were 
in requisition. These scissors, owing to an es- 
pecial warning of Dolly’s, had been kept care- 
fully out of Eppie’s reach; but the click of 
them had had a peculiar attraction for her ear, 
and watching the results of that click, she had 
derived the philosophic lesson that the same 
cause would produce the same effect. Silas had 
seated himself in his loom, and the noise of 
weaving had begun; but he had left his scissors 
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on a ledge which Eppie’s arm was long enough 
to reach; and now, like a small mouse, watch- 
ing her opportunity, she stole quietly from her 
comer, secured the scissors, and toddled to the 
bed again, setting up her back as a mode of 
concealing the fact. She had a distinct inten- 
tion as to the use of the scissors ; and having 
cut the linen strip in a jagged but effectual 
manner, in two moments she had run out at the 
open door where the sunshine was inviting her, 
while poor Silas believed her to be a better child 
than usual. It was not until he happened to 
need his scissors that the terrible fact burst upon 
him: Eppie had run out by herself, — had per- 
haps fallen into the Stone-pit. Silas, shaken 
by the worst fear that could have befallen him, 
rushed out, calling “ Eppie! ” and ran eagerly 
about the unenclosed space, exploring the dry 
cavities into which she might have fallen, and 
then gazing with questioning dread at the 
smooth red surface of the water. The cold 
drops stood on his brow. How long had she 
been out? There was one hope, — that she had 
crept through the stile and got into the fields, 
where he habitually took her to stroll. But the 
grass was high in the meadow, and there was 
no descrying her, if she were there, except by 
a close search that would be a trespass on Mr. 
Osgood’s crop. Still, that misdemeanour must 
be committed; and poor Silas, after peering all 
round the hedgerows, traversed the grass, be- 
ginning with perturbed vision to see Eppie 
behind every group of red sorrel, and to see 
her moving always farther off as he approached. 
The meadow was searched in vain; and he got 
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over the stile into the next field, looking with 
dying hope towards a small pond which was 
now reduced to its summer shallowness, so as 
to leave a wide margin of good adhesive mud. 
Here, however, sat Eppie, discoursing cheer- 
fully to her own small boot, which she was 
using as a bucket to convey the water into a 
deep hoof-mark, while her little naked foot was 
planted comfortably on a cushion of olive-green 
mud. A red-headed calf was observing her with 
alarmed doubt through the opposite hedge. 

Here was clearly a case of aberration in a 
christened child which demanded severe treat- 
ment; but Silas, overcome with convulsive joy 
at finding his treasure again, could do nothing 
but snatch her up, and cover her with half- 
sobbing kisses. It was not until he had carried 
her home, and had begun to think of the neces- 
sary washing, that he recollected the need that 
he should punish Eppie, and “make her remem- 
ber.” The idea that she might run away again 
and come to harm gave him unusual resolution, 
and for the first time he determined to try the 
coal-hole, — a small closet near the hearth. 

“ Naughty, naughty Eppie,” he suddenly 
began, holding her on his knee, and pointing 
to her muddy feet and clothes, — “ naughty to 
cut with the scissors and run away. Eppie must 
go into the coal-hole for being naughty. Daddy 
must put her in the coal-hole.” 

He half expected that this would be shock 
enough, and that Eppie would begin to cry. 
But instead of that, she began to shake herself 
on his knee, as if the proposition opened a pleas- 
ing novelty. Seeing that he must proceed to 
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extremities, he put her into the coal-hole, and 
held the door closed, with a trembling sense that 
he was using a strong measure. For a moment 
there was silence, but then came a little cry, 
“ Opy, Opy! ” and Silas let her out again, say- 
ing, “ Now Eppie ’ull never be naughty again, 
else she must go in the coal-hole, — a black 
naughty place.” 

The weaving must stand still a long while 
this morning, for now Eppie must be washed, 
and have clean clothes on; but it was to be 
hoped that this punishment would have a last- 
ing effect, and save time in future, — though, 
perhaps, it would have been better if Eppie had 
cried more. 

In half an hour she was clean again, and Silas 
* having turned his back to see what he could do 
with the linen band, threw it down again, with 
the reflection that Eppie -would be good with- 
out fastening for the rest of the morning. He 
turned round again, and was going to place 
her in her little chair near the loom, when she 
peeped out at him with black face and hands 
again, and said, “ Eppie in de toal-hole ! ” 

This total failure of the coal-hole discipline 
shook Silas’s belief in the efficacy of punish- 
ment. “ She ’d take it all for fun,” he observed 
to Dolly, “ if I did n’t hurt her, and that I 
can’t do, Mrs. Winthrop. If she makes me a 
bit o’ trouble, I can bear it. And she ’s got 
no tricks but what she ’ll grow out of.” 

“ Well, that ’s partly true, Master Marner,” 
said Dolly, sympathetically ; “ and if you can’t 
bring your mind to frighten her off touching 
things, you must do what you can to keep ’em 
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out of her way. That’s what I do wi’ the 
pups as the lads are allays a-rearing. They 
will worry and gnaw, — worry and gnaw they 
will, if it was one’s Sunday cap as hung any- 
where so as they could drag it. They know no 
difference, God help ’em: it ’s the pushing o’ 
the teeth as sets ’em on, that ’s what it is.” 

So Eppie was reared without punishment, the 
burden of her misdeeds being borne vicariously 
by father Silas. The stone hut was made a soft 
nest for her, lined with downy patience ; and 
also' in the world that lay beyond the stone hut 
she knew nothing of frowns and denials. 

N otwithstanding the difficulty of carrying her 
and his yarn or linen at the same time, Silas 
took her with him in most of his journeys to 
the farmhouses, unwilling to leave her behind • 
at Dolly Winthrop’s, who was always ready to 
take care of her; and little curly-headed Eppie, 
the weaver’s child, became an object of interest 
at several out-lying homesteads, as well as in 
the village. Hitherto he had been treated very 
much as if he had been a useful gnome or 
brownie, — a queer and unaccountable creature, 
who must necessarily be looked at with wonder- 
ing curiosity and repulsion, and with whom one 
would be glad to make all greetings and bar- 
gains as brief as possible, but who must be dealt 
with in a propitiatory way, and occasionally have 
a present of pork or garden stuff to carry home 
with him, seeing that without him there was no 
getting the yarn woven. But now Silas met 
with open smiling faces and cheerful question- 
ing, as a person whose satisfactions and diffi- 
culties could be understood. Everywhere he 
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must sit a little and talk about the child, and 
words of interest were always ready for him: 
“ Ah, Master Marner, you ’ll be lucky if she 
takes the measles soon and easy ! ” — or, “ Why, 
there is n’t many lone men ’ud ha’ been wishing 
to take up with a little un like that; but I 
reckon the weaving makes you handier than 
men as do out-door work, — you ’re partly as 
handy as a woman, for weaving comes next to 
spinning.” Elderly masters and mistresses, 
seated observantly in large kitchen arm-chairs, 
shook their heads over the difficulties attendant 
on rearing children, felt Eppie’s round arms 
and legs, and pronounced them remarkably firm, 
and told Silas that if she turned out well ( which, 
however, there was no telling) , it would be a fine 
thing for him to have a steady lass to do for him 
when he got helpless. Servant maidens were 
fond of carrying her out to look at the hens and 
chickens, or to see if any cherries could be shaken 
down in the orchard; and the small boys and 
girls approached her slowly, with cautious move- 
ment and steady gaze, like little dogs face to 
face with one of their own kind, till attraction 
had reached the point at which the soft lips were 
put out for a kiss. No child was afraid of ap- 
proaching Silas when Eppie was near him: there 
was no repulsion around him now, either for 
young or old; for the little child had come to 
link him once more with the whole world. There 
was love between him and the child that blent 
them into one, and there was love between the 
child and the world, — from men and women 
with parental looks and tones, to the red lady- 
birds and the round pebbles. 
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Silas began now to think of Raveloe life 
entirely in relation to Eppie: she must have 
everything that was a good in Raveloe; and he 
listened docilely, that he might come to under- 
stand better what this life was, from which for 
fifteen years he had stood aloof as from a strange 
thing, wherewith he could have no communion: 
as some man who has a precious plant to which 
he would give a nurturing home in a new soil, 
thinks of the rain and the sunshine and all influ- 
ences in relation to his nursling, and asks indus- 
triously for all knowledge that will help him, to 
satisfy the wants of the searching roots, or to 
guard leaf and bud from invading harm. The 
disposition to hoard had been utterly crushed at 
the very first by the loss of his long-stored gold : 
the coins he earned afterwards seemed as irrele- 
vant as stones brought to complete a house sud- 
denly buried by an earthquake ; the sense of 
bereavement was too heavy upon him for the old 
thrill of satisfaction to arise again at the touch 
of the newly earned coin. And now something 
had come to replace his hoard which gave a grow- 
ing purpose to the earnings, drawing his hope 
and joy continually onward beyond the money. 

In old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led them away from 
the city of destruction. We see no white- winged 
angels now. But yet men are led away from 
threatening destruction: a hand is put into 
theirs, -which leads them forth gently towards a 
calm and bright land, so that they look no more 
backward ; and the hand may be a little child’s. 
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T HERE was one person, as you will believe, 
who watched with keener though more 
hidden interest than any other, the pros- 
perous growth of Eppie under the weaver’s care. 
He dared not do anything that would imply a 
stronger interest in a poor man’s adopted child 
than could be expected from the kindliness of the 
young Squire, when a chance meeting suggested 
a little present to a simple old fellow whom 
others noticed with good-will; but he told him- 
self that the time would come when he might 
do something towards furthering the welfare 
of his daughter without incurring suspicion. 
Was he very uneasy in the mean time at his ina- 
bility to give his daughter her birthright? I can- 
not say that he was. The child was being taken 
care of, and would very likely be happy, as peo- 
ple in humble stations often were, — happier, 
perhaps, than those brought up in luxury. 

That famous ring that pricked its owner when 
he forgot duty and followed desire, — I wonder 
if it pricked very hard when he set out on the 
chase, or whether it pricked but lightly then, and 
only pierced to the quick when the chase had long 
been ended, and hope, folding her wings, looked 
backward and became regret? 

Godfrey Cass’s cheek and eye were brighter 
than ever now. He was so undivided in his 
aims that he seemed like a man of firmness. No 
Dunsey had come back: people had made up 
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their minds that he was gone for a soldier, or 
gone “ out of the country,” and no one cared to 
be specific in their inquiries on a subject delicate 
to a respectable family. Godfrey had ceased to 
see the shadow of Dunsey across his path ; and 
the path now lay straight forward to the accom- 
plishment of his best, longest-cherished wishes. 
Everybody said Mr. Godfrey had taken the right 
turn ; and it was pretty clear what would be the 
end of things, for there were not many days in 
the week that he was not seen riding to the 
Warrens. Godfrey himself, when he .was asked 
jocosely if the day had been fixed, smiled with 
the pleasant consciousness of a lover who could 
say “ yes,” if he liked. He felt a reformed man, 
delivered from temptation ; and the vision of his 
future life seemed to him as a promised land for 
which he had no cause to fight. He saw himself 
with all his happiness centred on his own hearth, 
while Nancy would smile on him as he played 
with the children.. 

And that other child, not on the hearth, — he 
would not forget it; he would see that it was 
well provided for. That was a father’s duty. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

I T was a bright autumn Sunday, sixteen years 
after Silas Marner had found his new treas- 
ure on the hearth. The bells of the old Rave- 
loe church were ringing the cheerful peal which 
told that the morning service was ended; and 
out of the arched doorway in the tower came 
slowly, retarded by friendly greetings and ques- 
tions, the richer parishioners who had chosen this 
bright Sunday morning as eligible for church- 
going. It was the rural fashion of that time for 
the more important members of the congregation 
to depart first, while their humbler neighbours 
waited and looked on, stroking their bent heads 
or dropping their courtesies to any large rate- 
payer who turned to notice them. 

Foremost among these advancing groups of 
well-clad people, there are some whom we shall 
recognize, in spite of Time, who has laid his hand 
on them all. The tall blond man of forty is not 
much changed in feature from the Godfrey Cass 
of six-and-twenty : he is only fuller in flesh, and 
has only lost the indefinable look of youth, — a 
loss which is marked even when the eye is un- 
dulled and the wrinkles are not yet come. Per- 
haps the pretty woman, not much younger than 
he, who is leaning on his arm, is more changed 
than her husband : the lovely bloom that used to 
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be always on her cheek now comes but fitfully, 
with the fresh morning air or with some strong 
surprise ; yet to all who love human faces best 
for what they tell of human experience, Nancy’s 
beauty has a heightened interest. Often the soul 
is ripened into fuller goodness while age has 
spread an ugly film, so that mere glances can 
never divine the preciousness of the fruit. But 
the years have not been so cruel to Nancy. The 
firm yet placid mouth, the clear veracious glance 
of the brown eyes, speak now of a nature that 
has been tested and has kept its highest qualities ; 
and even the costume, with its dainty neatness 
and purity, has more significance now the co- 
quetries of youth can have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Cass (any higher title 
has died away from Raveloe lips since the old 
Squire was gathered to his fathers and his inheri- 
tance was divided) have turned round to look 
for the tall aged man and the plainly dressed 
woman who are a little behind, — Nancy having 
observed that they must wait for “ father and 
Priscilla,” — and now they all turn into a nar- 
rower path leading across the churchyard to a 
small gate opposite the Red House. We will 
not follow them now ; for may there not be some 
others in this departing congregation whom we 
should like to see again, — some of those who 
are not likely to be handsomely clad, and whom 
we may not recognize so easily as the master 
and mistress of the Red House? 

But it is impossible to mistake Silas Marner. 
His large brown eyes seem to have gathered a 
longer vision, as is .the way with eyes that have 
been short-sighted in early life, and they have 
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a less vague, a more answering gaze; but in 
everything else one sees signs of a frame much 
enfeebled by the lapse of the sixteen years. The 
weaver’s bent shoulders and white hair give him 
almost the look of advanced age, though he is 
not more than five-and-fif ty ; but there is the 
freshest blossom of youth close by his side, — a 
blond dimpled girl of eighteen, who has vainly 
tried to chastise her curly auburn hair into 
smoothness under her brown bonnet: the hair 
ripples as obstinately as a brooklet under the 
March breeze, and the little ringlets burst away 
from the restraining comb behind and show 
themselves below the bonnet-crown. Eppie can- 
not help being rather vexed about her hair, for 
there is no other girl in Raveloe who has hair at 
all like it, and she thinks hair ought to be smooth. 
She does not like to be blameworthy even in 
small things: you see how neatly her prayer- 
book is folded in her spotted handkerchief. 

That good-looking young fellow, in a new fus- 
tian suit, who walks behind her, is not quite sure 
upon the question of hair in the abstract, when 
Eppie puts it to him, and thinks that perhaps 
straight hair is the best in general, but he does n’t 
want Eppie’s hair to be different. She surely 
divines that there is some one behind her who is 
thinking about her veiy particularly, and muster- 
ing courage to come to her side as soon as they are 
out in the lane, else why should she look rather 
shy, and take care not to turn away her head 
from her father Silas, to whom she keeps mur- 
muring little sentences as to who was -at church 
and who was not at church, and how pretty the 
red-mountain-ash is over the Rectory wall! 
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“ I wish we had a little garden, father, with 
double daisies in, like Mrs. Winthrop’s,” said 
Eppie, when they were out in the lane; “ only 
they say it ’ud take a deal of digging and bring- 
ing fresh soil, — and you could n’t do that, 
could you, father? Anyhow, I should n’t like 
you to do it, for it ’ud be too hard work for 
you.” 

“ Yes, I could do it, child, if you want a bit o’ 
garden: these long evenings, I could work at 
taking in a little bit o’ the waste, just enough for 
a root or two o’ flowers for you; and again, i’ the 
morning, I could have a turn wi’ the spade be- 
fore I sat down to the loom. Why did n’t you 
tell me before as you vranted a bit o’ garden? ” 

“ I can dig it for you, Master Marner,” said 
the young man in fustian, who was now by Ep- 
pie’s side, entering into the conversation without 
the trouble of formalities. “ It ’ll be play to me 
after I ’ve done my day’s work, or any odd bits o’ 
time when the work ’s slack. And I ’ll bring you 
some soil from Mr. Cass’s garden, — he ’ll let 
me, and willing.” 

“ Eh, Aaron, my lad, are you there? ” said 
Silas ; “ I was n’t aware of you; for when Ep- 
pie ’s talking o’ things, I see nothing but what 
she ’s a-saying. Well, if you could help me with 
the digging, we might get her a bit o’ garden 
all the sooner.” 

“ Then, if you think well and good,” said 
Aaron, “ I ’ll come to the Stone-pits this after- 
noon, and we ’ll settle what land ’s to be taken in, 
and I ’ll get up an hour earlier i’ the morning, 
and begin on it.” 

“ But not if you don’t promise me not to work 
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at the hard digging, father,” said Eppie. “ For 
I should n’t ha’ said anything about it,” she 
added, half -bashfully, half -roguishly, “ only 
Mrs. Winthrop said as Aaron ’ud be so good, 
and — ” 

“ And you might ha’ known it without mother 
telling you,” said Aaron. “ And Master Mar- 
ner knows too, I hope, as I ’m able and willing to 
do a turn o’ work for him, and he won’t do me 
the unkindness to anyways take it out o’ my 
hands.” 

“ There, now, father, you won’t work in it till 
it ’s all easy,” said Eppie, “ and you and me can 
mark out the beds, and make holes and plant 
the roots. It ’ll be a deal livelier at the Stone- 
pits when we ’ve got some flowers, for I always 
think the flowers can see us and know what we ’re 
talking about. And I ’ll have a bit o’ rosemary 
and bergamot and thyme, because they ’re so 
sweet-smelling ; but there ’s no lavender only in 
the gentlefolks’ gardens, I think.” 

“ That ’s no reason why you should n’t have 
some,” said Aaron, “ for I can bring you slips 
of anything ; I ’m forced to cut no end of ’em 
when I ’m gardening, and throw ’em away 
mostly. There ’s a big bed o’ lavender at the 
Red House : the missis is very fond of it.” 

“ Well,” said Silas, gravely, “ so as you don’t 
make free for us, or ask for anything as is worth 
much at the Red House: for Mr. Cass ’s been so 
good to us, and built us up the new end o’ the 
cottage, and given us beds and things, as I 
could n’t abide to be imposin’ for garden-stuff 
or anything else.” 

“No, no, there’s no imposin’,” said Aaron; 
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“there’s never a garden in all the parish but 
what there ’s endless waste in it for want o’ some- 
body as could use everything up. It ’s what I 
think to myself sometimes, as there need nobody 
run short o’ victuals if the land was made the 
most on, and there was never a morsel but what 
could find its way to a mouth. It sets one think- 
ing o’ that, — gardening does. But I must go 
back now, else mother ’ull be in trouble as I 
are n’t thei’e.” 

“ Bring her with you this afternoon, Aaron,” 
said Eppie; “ I should n’t like to fix about the 
garden, and her not know everything from the 
first, — should you, father? ” 

“ Ay, bring her if you can, Aaron,” said Silas; 
“ she ’s sure to have a word to say as ’ll help us 
to set things on their right end.” 

Aaron turned back up the village, while Silas 
and Eppie went on up the lonely sheltered lane. 

“ Oh, daddy! ” she began, when they were in 
privacy, clasping and squeezing Silas’s arm, and 
skipping round to give him an energetic kiss. 
“ My little old daddy ! I ’m so glad. I don’t 
think I shall want anything else when we ’ve got 
a little garden; and I knew Aaron would dig it 
for us,” she went on with roguish triumph, — 
“ I knew that very well.” 

“ You ’re a deep little puss, you are,” said 
Silas, with the mild passive happiness of love- 
crowned age in his face ; “ but you ’ll make your- 
self fine and beholden to Aaron.” , 

“ Oh no, I sha’n’t,” said Eppie, laughing and 
frisking; “he likes it.” 

“ Come, come, let me carry your prayer-book, 
else you ’ll be dropping it, jumping i’ that way.” 
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Eppie was now aware that her behaviour was 
under observation, but it was only the observa- 
tion of a friendly donkey, browsing with a log 
fastened to his foot, — a meek donkey, not 
scornfully critical of human trivialities, but 
thankful to share in them, if possible, by getting 
his nose scratched; and Eppie did not fail to 
gratify him with her usual notice, though it was 
attended with the inconvenience of his following 
them, painfully, up to the very door of their 
home. 

But the sound of a sharp bark inside, as Eppie 
put the key in the door, modified the donkey’s 
views, and he limped away again without bid- 
ding. The sharp bark was the sign of an ex- 
cited welcome that was awaiting them from a 
knowing brown terrier, who, after dancing at 
their legs in a hysterical manner, rushed with a 
worrying noise at a tortoise-shell kitten under 
the loom, and then rushed back with a sharp 
bark again, as much as to say, “ I have done my 
duty by this feeble creature, you perceive ; ” 
while the lady-mother of the kitten sat sunning 
her white bosom in the window, and looked 
round with a sleepy air of expecting caresses, 
though she was not going to take any trouble 
for them. 

The presence of this happy animal life was 
not the only change which had come over the in- 
terior of the stone cottage. There was no bed 
now in the living-room, and the small space was 
well filled with decent furniture, all bright and 
clean enough to satisfy Dolly Winthrop’s eye. 
The oaken table and three-cornered oaken chair 
were hardly what was likely to be seen in so poor 
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a cottage: they had come, with the beds and 
other things, from the Red House; for Mr, 
Godfrey Cass, as every one said in the village, 
did very kindly by the weaver ; and it was noth- 
ing but right a man should be looked on and 
helped by those who could afford it, when he 
had brought up an orphan child, and been father 
and mother to her, — and had lost his money 
too, so as he had nothing but what he worked 
for w r eek by week, and when the weaving was 
going down too, — for there was less and less 
flax spun, — and Master Marner was none so 
young. Nobody was jealous of the weaver, for 
he was regarded as an exceptional person, whose 
claims on neighbourly help were not to be 
matched in Raveloe. Any superstition that re- 
mained concerning him had taken an entirely 
new colour; and Mr. Macey, now a very feeble 
old man of fourscore-and-six, never seen except 
in his chimney-corner or sitting in the sunshine 
at his door-sill, was of opinion that when a man 
had done what Silas had done by an orphan 
child, it was a sign that his money would come 
to light again, or leastwise that the robber would 
be made to answer for it, — for, as Mr. Macey 
observed of himself, his faculties were as strong 
as ever. 

Silas sat down now and watched Eppie with a 
satisfied gaze as she spread the clean cloth, and 
set on it the potato-pie, warmed up slowly in a 
safe Sunday fashion, by being put into a dry pot 
over a slowly dying fire, as the best substitute 
for an oven. For Silas would not consent to 
have a grate and oven added to his conveni- 
ences : he loved the old brick hearth as he 
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had loved his brown pot, — and was it not 
there when he had found Eppie? The gods 
of the hearth exist for us still; and let all new 
faith be tolerant of that fetichism, lest it bruise 
its own roots. 

Silas ate his dinner more silently than usual, 
soon laying down his knife and fork, and watch- 
ing half abstractedly Eppie’s play with Snap and 
the cat, by which her own dining was made rather 
a lengthy business. Y et it was a sight that might 
well .arrest 'wandering thoughts: Eppie, with 
the rippling radiance of her hair and the white- 
ness of her rounded chin and throat set off by the 
dark-blue cotton gown, laughing merrily as the 
kitten held on with her four claws to one shoul- 
der, like a design for a jug-handle, while Snap 
on the right hand and Puss on the other put up 
their paws towards a morsel which she held out 
of the reach of both, — Snap occasionally desist- 
ing in order to remonstrate with the cat by a 
cogent worrying growl on the greediness and 
futility of her conduct; till Eppie relented, 
caressed them both, and divided the morsel be- 
tween them. 

But at last Eppie, glancing at the clock, 
checked the play, and said, “ Oh, daddy, you ’re 
wanting to go into the sunshine to smoke your 
pipe. But I must clear away first, so as the 
house may be tidy when godmother comes. I ’ll 
make haste, — I w r on’t be long.” 

Silas had taken to smoking a pipe daily during 
the last two years, having been strongly urged 
to it by the sages of Raveloe, as a practice “ good 
for the fits ; ” and this advice Avas sanctioned by 
Dr. Kimble, on the ground that it was as well to 
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try what could do no harm, — a principle which 
was made to answer for a great deal of work 
in that gentleman’s medical practice. Silas did 
not highly enjoy smoking, and often wondered 
how his neighbours could be so fond of it; but 
a humble sort of acquiescence in what was held 
to be good had become a strong habit of that new 
self which had been developed in him since he 
had found Eppie on Ins hearth: it had been the 
only clew his bewildered mind could hold by 
in cherishing this young life that had been sent 
to h i m out of the darkness into which his gold 
had departed. By seeking what was needful for 
Eppie, by sharing the effect that everything 
produced on her, he had himself come to appro- 
priate the forms of custom and belief which 
were the mould of Raveloe life; and as, with 
reawakening sensibilities, memory also reawak- 
ened, he had begun to ponder over the elements 
of his old faith, and blend them with his new im- 
pressions, till he recovered a consciousness of 
unity between his past and present. The sense 
of presiding goodness and the human trust which 
come with all pure peace and joy, had given him 
a dim impression that there had been some error, 
some mistake, which had thrown that dark 
shadow over the days of his best years ; and as 
it grew more and more easy to him to open his 
mind to Dolly Winthrop, he gradually commu- 
nicated to her all he could describe of his early 
life. The communication was necessarily a slow r 
and difficult process, for Silas’s meagre power of 
explanation was not aided by any readiness of 
interpretation in Dolly, whose narrow outward 
experience gave her no key to strange customs. 
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and made every novelty a source of wonder that 
arrested them at every step of the narrative. It 
was only by fragments, and at intervals which 
left Dolly time to revolve what she had heard till 
it acquired some familiarity for her, that Silas at 
last arrived at the climax of the sad story, — the 
drawing of lots, and its false testimony concern- 
ing him; and this had to be repeated in several 
interviews, under new questions on her part as 
to the nature of this plan for detecting the guilty 
and clearing the innocent. 

“ And yourn ’s the same Bible, you ’re sure o’ 
that, Master Marner, — the Bible as you 
brought wi’ you from that country, — it ’s the 
same as what they ’ve got at church, and what 
Eppie ’s a-learning to read in? ” 

“ Yes,” said Silas, “ every bit the same; and 
there ’s drawing o’ lots in the Bible, mind you,” 
he added in a lower tone. 

“ Oh dear, dear,” said Dolly in a grieved voice, 
as if she were hearing an unfavourable report of 
a sick man’s case. She was silent for some min- 
utes; at last she said, — 

“ There ’s wise folks, happen, as know how it 
all is ; the parson knows, I ’ll be bound ; . but it 
takes big words to tell them things, and such as 
poor folks can’t make much out on. I can never 
rightly know the meaning o’ what I hear at 
church, only a bit here and there, but I know it ’s 
good words, — I do. But what lies upo’ your 
mind, — it ’s this, Master Marner : as, if Them 
above had done the right thing by you, They ’<J 
never ha’ let you be turned out for a wicked thief 
when you was innicent.” 

“ Ah! ” said Silas, who had now come to un- 
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derstand Dolly’s phraseology, “ that was what 
fell on me like as if it had been red-hot iron; 
because, you see, there was nobody as cared for 
me or clave to me above nor below. And him as 
I ’d gone out and in wi’ for ten year and more, 
since when we was lads and went halves, — mine 
own familiar friend in whom I trusted, had 
lifted up his heel again’ me, and worked to ruin 
me.” 

“ Eh, but he was a bad un, — I can’t think as 
there ’s another such,” said Dolly. “ But I ’m 
o’ercome, Master Marner; I ’m like as if I ’d 
waked and did n’t know whether it was night or 
morning. I feel somehow as sure as I do when 
I ’ve laid something up though I can’t justly 
put my hand on it, as there was a rights in what 
happened to you, if one could but make it out; 
and you ’d no call to lose heart as you did. But 
we ’ll talk on it again; for sometimes things come 
into my head when I ’m leeching or poulticing, or 
such, as I could never think on when I was sit- 
ting still.” ' . 

Dolly was too useful a woman not to have 
many opportunities of illumination of the kind 
she alluded to, and she was not long before she 
recurred to the subject. 

“ Master Marner,” she said, one day that she 
came to bring home Eppie’s washing, “ I ’ve 
been sore puzzled for a good bit wi’ that trouble 
o’ yourn and the drawing o’ lots; and it got 
twisted back’ards and for’ards, as I didn’t 
know which end to lay hold on. But it come 
to me all clear like, that night when I was sitting 
up wi’ poor Bessy Fawkes, as is dead and left 
her children behind, God help ’em, — it come 
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to me as clear as daylight; but whether I ’ve got 
hold on it now, or can anyways bring it to my 
tongue’s end, that I don’t know. For I ’ve often 
a deal inside me as ’ll never come out; and for 
what you talk o’ your folks in your old country 
niver saying prayers by heart nor saying ’em out 
of a book, they must be wonderful diver; for if 
I did n’t know ‘ Our Father,’ and little bits o” 
good words as I can carry out o’ church wi’ me, I 
might down o’ my knees every night, but nothing 
could I say.” 

“ But you can mostly say something as I can 
make sense on, Mrs. Winthrop,” said Silas. 

“ Well, then, Master Marner, it come to me 
summat like this: I can make nothing o’ the 
drawing o’ lots and the answer coming wrong; 
it ’ud mayhap take the parson to tell that, and 
he could only tell us i’ big words. But what 
come to me as clear as the daylight, it was when 
I was troubling over poor Bessie Fawkes, and 
it allays comes into my head when I ’m sorry 
for folks, and feel as I can’t do a power to help 
’em, not if I was to get up i’ the middle o’ the 
night, — it comes into my head as Them above 
has got a deal tenderer heart nor what I ’ve got, 
— for I can’t be anyways better nor Them as 
made me ; and if anything looks hard to me, it ’s 
because there ’s things I don’t know on; and for 
the matter o’ that, there may be plenty o’ things 
I don’t know on, for it ’s little as I know, — that 
it is. And so, while I was thinking o’ that, you 
come into my mind, Master Marner, and it all 
come pouring in: if I felt i’ my inside w r hat was 
the right and just thing by you, and them as 
prayed and drawed the lots, all but that wicked 
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un, if they ’d ha’ done the right thing by you 
if they could, is n’t there Them as was at the 
making on us, and knows better and has a better 
will? And that ’$ all as ever I can be sure on, 
and eveiything else is a big puzzle to me when I 
think on it. For there was the fever come and 
took off them as were full-growed, and left the 
helpless children ; and there ’s the breaking o’ 
limbs ; and them as ’ud do right and be sober 
have to suffer by them as are contrairy, — eh, 
there ’s trouble i’ this world, and there ’s things 
as we can niver make out the rights on. And all 
as we ’ve got to do is to trusten, Master Marner, 
— to do the right thing as fur as we know, and 
to trusten. For if us as knows so little can see 
a bit o’ good and rights, we may be sure as 
there ’s a good and a rights bigger nor what we 
can knoy, — I feel it i’ my own inside as it must 
be so. And if you could but ha’ gone on trusten- 
ing, Master Marner, you would n’t ha’ run away 
from your fellow-creaturs and been so lone.” 

“ Ah, but that ’ud ha’ been hard,” said Silas, 
in an undertone; “ it ’ud ha’ been hard to trusten 
then.” 

“ And so it would,” said Dolly, almost with 
compunction: “ them things are easier said nor 
done; and I ’m partly ashamed o’ talking.” 

“ Kay, nay,” said Silas, “ you ’re i’ the right, 
Mrs. Winthrop, — you ’re i’ the right. There ’s 
good i’ this world, — I ’ve a feeling o’ that now; 
and it makes a man feel as there ’s a good more 
nor he can see, i’ spite o’ the trouble and the 
wickedness. That drawing o’ the lots is dark; 
but the child was sent to me : there ’s dealings 
with us, — there ’s dealings.” 
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This dialogue took place in Eppie’s earlier 
years, when Silas had to part with her for two 
hours every day, that she might learn to read at 
the dame school, after he had vainly tried himself 
to guide her in that first step to learning. Now 
that she was grown up, Silas had often been led, 
in those moments of quiet outpouring which 
come to people who live together in perfect love, 
to talk with her too of the past, and how and why 
he had lived a lonely man until she had been 
sent to him. For it would have been impossible 
for him to hide from Eppie that she was not his 
own child : even if the most delicate reticence on 
the point could have been expected from Raveloe 
gossips in her presence, her own questions about 
her mother could not have been parried, as she 
grew up, without that complete shrouding of the 
past which would have made a painful barrier 
between their minds. So Eppie had long known 
how her mother had died on the snowy ground, 
and how she herself had been found on the hearth 
by father Silas, who had taken her golden curls 
for his lost guineas brought back to him. The 
tender and peculiar love with which Silas had 
reared her in almost inseparable companionship 
with himself, aided by the seclusion of their 
dwelling, had preserved her from the lowering 
influences of the village talk and habits, and had 
kept her mind in that freshness which is some- 
times falsely supposed to be an invariable attri- 
bute of rusticity. Perfect love has a breath of 
poetry which can exalt the relations of the least- 
instructed human beings ; and this breath of 
poetry had surrounded Eppie from the time 
when she had followed the bright gleam that 
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beckoned her to Silas’s hearth ; so that it is not 
surprising if, in other things besides her delicate 
prettiness, she was not quite a common village 
maiden, but had a touch of refinement and fer- 
vour which came from no other teaching than 
that of tenderly nurtured unvitiated feeling. 
She was too childish and simple for her imagina- 
tion to rove into questions about her unknown 
father; for a long while it did not even occur 
to her that she must have had a father; and the 
first time that the idea of her mother having had 
a husband presented itself to her, was when Silas 
showed her the wedding-ring which had been 
taken from the wasted finger, and had been care- 
fully preserved by him in a little lacquered box 
shaped like a shoe. He delivered this box into 
Eppie’s charge when she had grown up, and she 
often opened it to look at the ring; but still she 
thought hardly at all about the father of whom 
it was the symbol. Had she not a father very- 
close to her, who loved her better than any real 
fathers in the village seemed to love their 
daughters? On the contrary, who her mother 
was, and how she came to die in that forlornness, 
were questions that often pressed on Eppie’s 
mind. Her knowledge of Mrs. Winthrop, who 
was her nearest friend next to Silas, made her 
feel that a mother must be very precious; and 
she had again and again asked Silas to tell her 
how her mother looked, whom she was like, 
and how he had found her against the furze 
bush, led towards it by the little footsteps 
and the outstretched arms. The furze bush 
was there still; and this afternoon, when Eppie 
came out with Silas into the sunshine, it was 
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the first object that arrested her eyes and 
thoughts. 

“ Father,” she said, in a tone of gentle gravity, 
which sometimes came like a sadder, slower ca- 
dence across her playfulness, “ we shall take the 
furze bush into the garden ; it ’ll come into the 
comer, and just against it I ’ll put snowdrops 
and crocuses, ’cause Aaron says they won’t die 
out, but ’ll always get more and more.” 

“ Ah, child,” said Silas, always ready to talk 
when he had his pipe in his hand, apparently en- 
joying the pauses more than the puffs, “ it 
would n’t do to leave out the furze bush ; and 
there ’s nothing prettier to my thinking, w T hen 
it ’s yallow with flowers. But it ’s just come into 
my head what we ’re to do for a fence, — may- 
hap Aaron can help us to a thought ; but a fence 
we must have, else the donkeys and things ’ull 
come and trample everything down. And fenc- 
ing ’s hard to be got at, by what I can make 
out.” 

“ Oh, I ’ll tell you, daddy,” said Eppie, clasp- 
ing her hands suddenly, after a minute’s 
thought. “ There ’s lots o’ loose stones about, 
some of ’em not big, and we might lay ’em atop 
of one another, and make a wall. You and me 
could carry the smallest, and Aaron ’ud carry 
the rest, — I know he would.” 

“ Eh, my precious un,” said Silas, “ there is n’t 
enough stones to go all round; and as for you 
carrying, why, wi’ your little arms you could n’t 
carry a stone no bigger than a turnip. You ’re 
dillicate made, my dear,” he added, with a ten- 
der intonation, — “ that ’s what Mrs. Winthrop 
says.” 
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“ Oh, I ’m stronger than you think, daddy,” 
said Eppie; “ and if there was n’t stones enough 
to go all round, why, they ’ll go part o’ the way, 
and then it ’ll be easier to get sticks and things 
for the rest. See here, round the big pit, what a 
many stones! ” 

She skipped forward to the pit, meaning to 
lift one of the stones and exhibit her strength, 
but she started back in surprise. 

“ Oh, father, just come and look here,” she 
exclaimed, — “come and see how the water ’s 
gone down since yesterday. Why, yesterday 
the pit was ever so full! ” 

“ Well, to be sure,” said Silas, coming to her 
side. “ Why, that ’s the draining they ’ve begun 
on, since harvest, i’ Mr. Osgood’s fields, I reckon. 
The foreman said to me the other day, when I 
passed by ’em, ‘ Master Marner,’ he said, ‘ I 
should n’t wonder if we lay your bit o’ waste 
as dry as a bone.’ It was Mr. Godfrey Cass, 
he said, had gone into the draining : he ’d been 
taking these fields o’ Mr. Osgood.” 

“ How odd it ’ll seem to have the old pit dried 
up! ” said Eppie, turning away, and stooping 
to lift rather a large stone. “ See, daddy, I can 
carry this quite well,” she said, going along with 
much energy for a few steps, but presently let- 
ting it fall. 

“Ah, you’re fine and strong, aren’t you?” 
said Silas, while Eppie shook her aching arms 
and laughed. “ Come, come, let us go and sit 
down on the bank against the stile there, and 
have no more lifting. You might hurt yourself, 
child. You ’d need have somebody to work for 
you, — and my arm is n’t over strong.” 
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Silas uttered the last sentence slowly, as if it 
implied more than met the ear; and Eppie, when 
they sat down on the bank, nestled close to his 
side, and, taking hold caressingly of the arm 
that was not over strong, held it on her lap, while 
Silas puffed again dutifully at the pipe, which 
occupied his other arm. An ash in the hedgerow 
behind made a fretted screen from the sun, and 
threw happy playful shadows all about them. 

“ Father,” said Eppie, very gently, after they 
had been sitting in silence a little while, “ if I 
was to be married, ought I to be married with my 
mother’s ring? ” 

Silas gave an almost imperceptible start, 
though the question fell in with the undercurrent 
of thought in his own mind, and then said, in a 
subdued tone, “ Why, Eppie, have you been 
a-thinking on it? ” 

“ Only this last week, father,” said Eppie, 
ingenuously, “ since Aaron talked to me about 
it.” 

“ And what did he say? ” said Silas, still in the 
same subdued way, as if he were anxious lest he 
should fall into the slightest tone that was not 
for Eppie’s good. 

“ He said he should like to be married, be- 
cause he was a-going in four-and-twenty, and 
had got a deal of gardening work, now Mr. 
Mott ’s given up ; and he goes twice a week 
regular to Mr. Cass’s, and once to Mr. Osgood’s, 
and they ’re going to take him on at the 
Rectory.” 

“ And who is it as he ’s wanting to marry? ” 
said Silas, with rather a sad smile. 

“ Why, me, to be sure, daddy,” said Eppie, 
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with dimpling laughter, kissing her father’s 
cheek; “as if he ’d want to marry anybody 
else! ” 

“ And you mean to have him, do you? ” said 
Silas. 

“ Yes, some time,” said Eppie, “ I don’t know 
when. Everybody ’s married some time, Aaron 
says. But I told him that wasn’t true; for, I 
said, look at father, — he ’s never been married.” 

“ No, child,” said Silas, “ your father was a 
lone man till you was sent to him.” 

“ But you ’ll never be lone again, father,” 
said Eppie, tenderly. “ That was what Aaron 
said, — ‘ I could never think o’ taking you away 
from Master Mamer, Eppie.’ And I said, ‘ It 
’ud be no use if you did, Aaron.’ And he wants 
us all to live together, so as you need n’t work a 
bit, father, only what ’s for your own pleasure; 
and he ’d be as good as a son to you, — that was 
what he said.” 

“ And should you like that, Eppie? ” said 
Silas, looking at her. 

“ I should n’t mind it, father,” said Eppie, 
quite simply. “ And I should like things to be 
so as you need n’t work much. But if it was n’t 
for that, I ’d sooner things did n’t change. I ’m 
very happy: I like Aaron to be fond of me, and 
come and see us often, and behave pretty to you, 
— he always does behave pretty to you, does n’t 
he, father? ” 

“Yes, child, nobody could behave better,” 
said Silas, emphatically. “ He ’s his mother’s 
lad.” 

“ But I don’t want any change,” said Eppie. 
“ I should like to go on a long, long while, just 
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as we are. Only Aaron does want a change.; 
and he made me cry a bit, — only a bit, — be- 
cause he said I did n’t care for him; for if I 
cared for him I should want us to be married, as 
he did.” 

“ Eh, my blessed child,” said Silas, laying 
down his pipe as if it were useless to pretend to 
smoke any longer, “ you ’re o’er young to be 
married. We ’ll ask Mrs. Winthrop, — we ’ll 
ask Aaron’s mother what she thinks: if there ’s 
a right thing to do, she ’ll come at it. But 
there ’s this to be thought on, Eppie : things will 
change, whether we like it or no; things won’t 
go on for a long while just as they are and no 
difference. I shall get older and helplesser, and 
be a burden on you, belike if I don’t go away 
from you altogether. Not as I mean you’d 
think me a burden, — I know you would n’t, — 
but it ’ud be hard upon you ; and when I look 
for’ard to that, I like to think as you ’d have 
somebody else besides me, — somebody young 
and strong, as ’ll outlast your own life, and take 
care on you to the end.” Silas paused, and, rest- 
ing his wrists on his knees, lifted his hands up 
and down meditatively as he looked on the 
ground. 

“ Then, would you like me to be married, 
father? ” said Eppie, with a little trembling in 
her voice. 

“ I ’ll not be the man to say no, Eppie,” said 
Silas, emphatically ; “ but we ’ll ask your god- 
mother. She ’ll wish the right thing by you and 
her son too.” 

“ There they come, then,” said Eppie. “ Let 
us go and meet ’em. Oh the pipe! won’t you 
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have it lit again, father? ” said Eppie, lifting 
that medicinal appliance from the ground. 

“ Nay, child,” said Silas, “ I ’ve done enough 
for to-day. I think, mayhap, a little of it does 
me more good than so much at once.” 



CHAPTER XYII 


W HILE Silas and Eppie were seated on 
the bank discoursing in the fleckered 
shade of the ash-tree, Miss Priscilla 
Lammeter was resisting her sister’s arguments 
that it would be better to take tea at the Red 
House, and let her father have a long nap, 
than drive home to the Warrens so soon after 
dinner. The family party (of four only) were 
seated round the table in the dark wainscoted 
parlour, with the Sunday dessert before them, 
of fresh filberts, apples, and pears, duly orna- 
mented with leaves by Nancy’s own hand before 
the bells had rung for church. 

A great change has come over the dark wain- 
scoted parlour since we saw it in Godfrey’s 
bachelor days, and under the wifeless reign of 
the old Squire. Now all is polish, on which no 
yesterday’s dust is ever allowed to rest, from 
the yard’s width of oaken boards round the 
carpet, to the old Squire’s gun and whips and 
walking-sticks, ranged on the stag’s antlers 
above the mantelpiece. All other signs of 
sporting and outdoor occupation Nancy has re- 
moved to another room; but she has brought 
into the Red House the habit of filial reverence, 
and preserves sacredly in a place of honour these 
relics of her husband’s departed father. The 
tankards are on the side-table still, but the 
bossed silver is undimmed by handling, and 
there are no dregs to send forth unpleasant 
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suggestions : the only prevailing scent is of the 
lavender and rose-leaves that fill the vases of 
Derbyshire spar. All is purity and order in this 
once dreary room, for, fifteen years ago, it was 
entered by a new presiding spirit. 

“ Now, father,” said Nancy, “ is there any 
call for you to go home to tea? May n’t you 
just as well stay with us? — such a beautiful 
evening as it ’s likely to be.” 

The old gentleman had been talking with 
Godfrey about the increasing poor-rate and the 
ruinous times, and had not heard the dialogue 
between his daughters. 

“ My dear, you must ask Priscilla,” he said, 
in the once firm voice, now become rather 
broken. “ She manages me and the farm too.” 

“ And reason good as I should manage you, 
father,” said Priscilla, “ else you ’d be giving 
yourself your death with rheumatism. And as 
for the farm, if anything turns out wrong, as it 
can’t but do in these times, there ’s nothing kills 
a man so soon as having nobody to find fault 
with but himself. It ’s a deal the best way 
o’ being master, to let somebody else do the 
ordering, and keep the blaming in your own 
hands. It ’ud save many a man a stroke, I 
believe.” 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said her father, with 
a quiet laugh, “ I did n’t say you don’t manage 
for everybody’s good.” 

“ Then manage so as you may stay tea, Pris- 
cilla,” said Nancy, putting her hand on her 
sister’s arm affectionately. “ Come now; and 

we ’ll go round the garden while father has his 
» 
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“ My dear child, he ’ll have a beautiful nap in 
the gig, for I shall drive. And as for staying 
tea, I can’t hear of it ; for there ’s this dairy- 
maid, now she knows she ’s to be married, turned 
Michaelmas, she ’d as lief pour the . new milk 
into the pig-trough as into the pans. That ’s 
the way with ’em all : it ’s as if they thought 
the world ’ud be new-made because they ’re 
to be married. So come and let me put my 
bonnet on, and there ’ll be time for us to walk 
round the garden while the horse is being put 
in.” 

When the sisters were treading the neatly 
swept garden-walks, between the bright turf 
that contrasted pleasantly with the dark cones 
and arches and wall-like hedges of yew, Pris- 
cilla said, — 

“ I ’m as glad as anything at your husband’s 
making that exchange o’ land with cousin Os- 
good, and beginning the dairying. It ’s a thou- 
sand pities you did n’t do it before ; for it ’ll 
give you something to fill your mind. There ’s 
nothing like a dairy if folks want a bit o’ worrit 
to make the days pass. For as for rubbing 
furniture, when you can once see your face in 
a table there ’s nothing else to look for; but 
there ’s always something fresh with the dairy; 
for even in the depths o’ winter there ’s some 
pleasure in conquering the butter, and making 
it come whether or no. My dear,” added Pris- 
cilla, pressing her sister’s hand affectionately as 
they walked side by side, “ you ’ll never be low 
when you ’ve got a dairy.” 

“ Ah, Priscilla,” said Nancy, returning the 
pressure with a grateful glance of her clear eyes, 
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“ but it won’t make up to Godfrey: a dairy ’s 
not so much to a man. And it ’s only what he 
cares for that ever makes me low. I ’m con- 
tented with the blessings we have, if he could be 
contented.” 

“ it drives me past patience,” said Priscilla, 
impetuously, “ that way o’ the men, — always 
wanting and wanting, and never easy with what 
they ’ve got: they can’t sit comfortable in their 
chairs when they Ve neither ache nor pain, but 
either they must stick a pipe in their mouths, to 
make ’em better than well, or else they must be 
swallowing something strong, though they ’re 
forced to make haste before the next meal comes 
in. But joyful be it spoken, our father was 
never that sort o’ man. And if it had pleased 
God to make you ugly, like me, so as the 
men wouldn’t ha’ run after you, we might 
have kept to our own family, and had nothing 
to do with folks as have got uneasy blood in 
their veins.” 

“ Oh, don’t say so, Priscilla,” said Nancy, re- 
penting that she had called forth this outburst ; 
“ nobody has any occasion to find fault with 
Godfrey. It ’s natural he should be disappointed 
at not having any children: every man likes to 
have somebody to work for and lay by for, and 
he always counted so on making a fuss with ’em 
when they were little. There ’s many another 
man ’ud hanker more than he does. He ’s the 
best of husbands.” 

“ Oh, I know,” said Priscilla, smiling sarcasti- 
cally, “ I know the way o’ wives; they set one 
on to abuse their husbands, and then they turn 
round on one and praise ’em as if they wanted 
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to sell ’em. But father ’ll be waiting for me ; we 
must turn now.” 

The large gig with the steady old gray was at 
the front door, and Mr. Lammeter was already 
on the stone steps, passing the time in recalling 
to Godfrey what very fine points Speckle had 
when his master used to ride him. 

“ I always would have a good horse, you 
know,” said the old gentleman, not liking that 
spirited time to be quite effaced from the mem- 
ory of his juniors. 

“ Mind you bring Nancy to the Warrens 
before the week ’s out, Mr. Cass,” was Pris- 
cilla’s parting injunction, as she took the reins, 
and shook them gently, by way of friendly in- 
citement to Speckle. 

“ I shall just take a turn to the fields against 
the Stone-pits, Nancy, and look at the drain- 
ing,” said Godfrey. 

“ You ’ll be in again by tea-time, dear? ” 

“ Oh yes, I shall be back in an hour.” 

It was Godfrey’s custom on a Sunday after- 
noon to do a little contemplative fanning in a 
leisurely walk. Nancy seldom accompanied 
him; for the women of her generation — unless, 
like Priscilla, they took to outdoor management 
— were not given to much walking beyond their 
own house and garden, finding sufficient exer- 
cise in domestic duties. So, when Priscilla was 
not with her, she usually sat with Mant’s Bible 
before her, and after following the text with 
her eyes for a little while, she would gradually 
permit them to wander as her thoughts had 
already insisted on wandering. 

But Nancy’s Sunday thoughts were rarely 
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quite out of keeping with the devout and rever- 
ential intention implied by the book spread open 
before her. She was not theologically instructed 
enough to discern very clearly the relation be- 
tween the sacred documents of the past which 
she opened without method., and her own ob- 
scure, simple life; but the spirit of rectitude, 
and the sense of responsibility for the effect of 
her conduct on others, which were strong ele- 
ments in Nancy’s character, had made it a habit 
with her to scrutinize her past feelings and 
actions with self-questioning solicitude. Her 
mind not being courted by a great variety of 
subjects, she filled the vacant moments by living 
inwardly, again and again, through all her re- 
membered experience, especially through the 
fifteen years of her married time, in which her 
life and its significance had been doubled. She 
recalled the small details, the words, tones, and 
looks, in the critical scenes which had opened 
a new epoch for her by giving her a deeper im 
sight into the relations and trials of life, or 
which had called on her for some little effort 
of forbearance, or of painful adherence to an 
imagined or real duty, — asking herself con- 
tinually whether she had been in any respect 
blamable. This excessive rumination and self- 
questioning is perhaps a morbid habit inevi- 
table to a mind of much moral sensibility when 
shut out from its due share of outward activity 
and of practical claims on its affections, — in- 
evitable to a noble-hearted, childless woman, 
when her lot is narrow. “ I can do so little, — 
have I done it all well? ” is the perpetually re- 
curring thought ; and there are no voices calling 
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her away from that soliloquy, no peremptory 
demands' to divert energy from vain regret or 
superfluous scruple. 

There was one main thread of painful ex- 
perience in Nancy’s married life, and on it hung 
certain deeply felt scenes, which were the often- 
est revived in retrospect. The short dialogue 
with Priscilla in the garden had determined the 
current of retrospect in that frequent direction 
this particular Sunday afternoon. The first 
wandering of her thought from the text, which 
she still attempted dutifully to follow with her 
eyes and silent lips, was into an imaginary en- 
largement of the defence she had set up for her 
husband against Priscilla’s implied blame. The 
vindication of the loved object is the best balm 
affection can find for its wounds : “ A man must 
have so much on his mind,” is the belief by which 
a wife often supports a cheerful face under rough 
answers and unfeeling words. And Nancy’s 
deepest wounds had all come from the perception 
that the absence of children from their hearth 
was dwelt on in her husband’s mind as a priva- 
tion to which he could not reconcile himself. 

Yet sweet Nancy might have been expected 
to feel still more keenly the denial of a blessing 
to which she had looked forward with all the 
varied expectations and preparations, solemn 
and prettily jtrivial, which fill the mind of a 
loving woman when she expects to become a 
mother. Was there not a drawer filled with the 
neat work of her hands, all unworn and un- 
touched, just as she had arranged it there four- 
teen years ago, — just, but for one little dress, 
which had been made the burial-dress? But 
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under this immediate personal trial Nancy was 
so firmly unmurmuring that years ago she had 
suddenly renounced the habit of visiting this 
drawer, lest she should in this way be cherishing 
a longing for what was not given. 

Perhaps it was this very severity towards any 
indulgence of what she held to be sinful regret 
in herself that made her shrink from applying 
her own standard to her husband. “ It is very 
different, — it is much worse for a man to be 
disappointed in that way: a woman can always 
be satisfied with devoting herself to her husband, 
but a man wants something that will make him 
look forward more, — and sitting by the fire is 
so much duller to him than to a woman.” And 
always, when Nancy reached this point in her 
meditations, — trying with predetermined sym- 
pathy to see everything as Godfrey saw it, — 
there came a renewal of self -questioning. Had 
she done everything in her power to lighten 
Godfrey’s privation? Had she really been right 
in the resistance which had cost her so much 
pain six years ago and again four years ago, — 
the resistance to her husband’s wish that they 
should adopt a child? Adoption was more re- 
mote from the ideas and habits of that time than 
of our own; still Nancy had her opinion on it. 
It was as necessary to her mind to have an 
opinion on all topics, not exclusively masculine, 
that had come under her notice, as for her to 
have a precisely marked place for every article 
of her personal property; and her opinions were 
always principles to be unwaveringly acted on. 
They were firm, not because of their basis, but 
because she held them with a tenacity insepa- 
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rable from her mental action. On all the duties 
and proprieties of life, from filial behaviour to 
the arrangements of the evening toilet, pretty 
Nancy Lammeter, by the time she was three- 
and-twenty, had her unalterable little code, and 
had formed every one of her habits in strict ac- 
cordance with that code. She carried these 
decided judgments within her in the most unob- 
trusive way: they rooted themselves in her mind, 
and grew there as quietly as grass. Years ago, 
we know, she insisted on dressing like Priscilla, 
because “ it was right for sisters to dress alike,” 
and because “ she would do what was right if 
she wore a gown dyed with cheese-colouring.” 
That was a trivial but typical instance of the 
mode in which Nancy’s life was regulated. 

It was one of those rigid principles, and no 
petty egoistic feeling, which had been the ground 
of Nancy’s difficult resistance to her husband’s 
wish. To adopt a child, because children of your 
own had been denied you, was to try and choose 
your lot in spite of Providence: the adopted 
child, she was convinced, would never turn out 
well, and would be a curse to those who had wil- 
fully and rebelliously sought what it was clear 
that, for some high reason, they were better 
without. When you saw a thing was npt meant 
to be, said Nancy, it was a bounden duty to leave 
off so much as wishing for it. And so far, per- 
haps, the wisest of men could scarcely make 
more than a verbal improvement in her principle. 
But th<j conditions under which she held it ap- 
parent that a thing was not meant to be, de- 
pended on a more peculiar mode of thinking. 
She would have given up making a purchase at 
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a particular place if on three successive times 
rain, or some other cause of Heaven’s sending, 
had formed an obstacle; and she would have 
anticipated a broken limb or other heavy mis- 
fortune to any one who persisted in spite of such 
indications. 

“ But why should you think the child would 
turn out ill?” said Godfrey, in his remon- 
strances. “ She has thriven as well as child can 
do with the weaver; and he adopted her. There 
is n’t such a pretty little girl anywhere else in 
the parish, or one fitter for the station we could 
give her. Where can be the likelihood of her 
being a curse to anybody? ” 

“ Yes, my dear Godfrey,” said Nancy, who 
was sitting with her hands tightly clasped to- 
gether, and with yearning, regretful affection 
in her eyes. “ The child may not turn out ill 
with the weaver. But, then, he did n’t go to 
seek her, as we should be doing. It will be 
wrong: I feel sure it will. Don’t you remember 
what that lady we met at the Royston Baths 
told us about the child her sister adopted? That 
was the only adopting I ever heard of; and the 
child was transported when it was twenty-three. 
Dear Godfrey, don’t ask me to do what I know 
is wrong: I should never be happy again. I 
know it ’s very hard for you, — it ’s easier for 
me, — but it ’s the will of Providence.” 

It might seem singular that Nancy — with 
her religious theory pieced together out of 
narrow social traditions, fragments of .church 
doctrine imperfectly understood, and girlish 
reasonings on her small experience — should 
have arrived by herself at a way of thinking 
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so nearly akin to that of many devout people 
whose beliefs are held in the shape of a system 
quite remote from her knowledge: singular, if 
we did not know that human beliefs, like all 
other natural growths, elude the barriers of 
system. 

Godfrey had from the first specified Eppie, 
then about twelve years old, as a child suitable 
for them to adopt. It had never occurred to 
him that Silas would rather part with his life 
than with Eppie. Surely the weaver would 
wish the best to the child he had taken so much 
trouble with, and would be glad that such good 
fortune should happen to her: she would always 
be very grateful to him, and he would be well 
provided for to the end of his life, — provided \ 
for as the excellent part he had done by the 
child deserved. Was it not an appropriate thing 
for people in a higher station to take a charge 
off the hands of a man in a lower? It seemed 
an eminently appropriate thing to Godfrey, for 
reasons that were known only to himself; and 
by a common fallacy, he imagined the measure 
would be easy because he had private motives 
for desiring it. This was rather a coarse mode 
of estimating Silas’s relation to Eppie; but we 
must remember that many of the impressions 
which Godfrey was likely to gather concerning 
the labouring-people around him would favour 
the idea that deep affections can hardly go along 
with callous palms and scant means ; and he 
had not had the opportunity, even if he had 
had the power, of entering intimately into all 
that was exceptional in the weaver’s experience. 

It was only the want of adequate knowledge 
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that could have made it possible for Godfrey 
deliberately to entertain an unfeeling project: 
his natural kindness had outlived that blighting 
time of cruel wishes, and Nancy’s praise of him 
as a husband was not founded entirely on a 
wilful illusion. 

“ I was right,” she said to herself, when she 
had recalled all their scenes of discussion, — “ I 
feel I was right to say him nay, though it hurt 
me more than anything; but how good God- 
frey has been about it! Many men would have 
been very angry with me for standing out 
against their wishes ; and they might have 
thrown out that they ’d had ill-luck in marry- 
ing me; but Godfrey has never been the man 
/ to say me an unkind word. It ’s only what he 
can’t hide: everything seems so blank to him, 
I know; and the land, — what a difference it 
’ud make to him, when he goes to see after 
things, if he ’d children growing up that he was 
doing it all for! But I won’t murmur; and 
perhaps if he ’d married a woman w'ho ’d have 
had children, she ’d have vexed him in other 
ways.” 

This possibility was Nancy’s chief comfort; 
and to give it greater strength, she laboured to 
make it impossible that any other wife should 
have had more perfect tenderness. She had 
been forced to vex him by that one denial. God- 
frey was not insensible to her loving effort, and 
did Nancy no injustice as to the motives of 
her obstinacy. It was impossible to have lived 
with her fifteen years and not be aware that 
an unselfish clinging to the right, and a sincerity 
clear as the flower-born dew, were her main 
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characteristics ; indeed, Godfrey felt this so 
strongly that his own more wavering nature, 
too averse to facing difficulty to be unvaryingly 
simple and truthful, was kept in a certain awe 
of this gentle wife who watched his looks with 
a yearning to obey them. It seemed to him 
impossible that he should ever confess to her 
the truth about Eppie : she would never recover 
from the repulsion the story of his earlier mar- 
riage would create, told to her now, after that 
long concealment. And the child, too, he 
thought, must become an object of repulsion: 
the very sight of her would be painful. The 
shock to Nancy’s mingled pride and ignorance 
of the world’s evil might even be too much for 
her delicate frame. Since he had married her 
with that secret on his heart, he must keep it 
there to the last. Whatever else he did, he could 
not make an irreparable breach between himself 
and this long-loved wife. 

Meanwhile, why could he not make up his 
mind to the absence of children from a hearth 
brightened by such a wife? Why did his mind 
fly uneasily to that void, as if it were the sole 
reason why life was not thoroughly joyous to 
him? I suppose it is the way with all men and 
women who reach middle age without the clear 
perception that life never can be thoroughly 
joyous: under the vague dulness of the gray 
hours, dissatisfaction seeks a definite object, 
and finds it in the privation of an untried 
good. Dissatisfaction seated musingly on a 
childless hearth, thinks with envy of the father 
whose return is greeted by young voices, — 
seated at the meal where the little heads rise 
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one above another like nursery plants, it sees 
a black care hovering behind every one of them, 
and thinks the impulses by which men abandon 
freedom, and seek for ties, are surely nothing 
but a brief madness. In Godfrey’s case there 
were further reasons why his thoughts should 
be continually solicited by this one point in his 
lot : his conscience, never thoroughly easy about 
Eppie, now gave his childless home the aspect 
of a retribution; and as the time passed on, 
under Nancy’s refusal to adopt her, any re- 
trieval of his error became more and more 
difficult. 

On this Sunday afternoon it was already four 
years since there had been any allusion to the 
subject between them, and Nancy supposed that 
it was forever buried. 

“ I wonder if he ’ll mind it less or more as he 
gets older,” she thought, “I’m afraid more. 
Aged people feel the miss of children: what 
would father do without Priscilla? And if I 
die, Godfrey will be very lonely, — not hold- 
ing together with his brothers much. But I 
won’t be over-anxious, and trying to make 
things out beforehand : I must do my best for 
the present.” 

With that last thought Nancy roused herself 
from her revery, and turned her eyes again 
towards the forsaken page. It had been for- 
saken longer than she imagined, for she was 
presently surprised by the appearance of the 
servant with the tea-things. It was, in fact, a 
little before the usual time for tea; but Jane 
had her reasons. 

“ Is your master come into the yard, Jane? ” 
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“ No, ’m, he is n’t,” said Jane, with a slight 
emphasis, of which, however, her mistress took 
no notice. 

“ I don’t know whether you ’ve seen ’em, ’m,” 
continued J ane, after a pause, “ but there ’s folks 
making haste all one way, afore the front win- 
dow. I doubt something ’s happened. There ’s 
niver a man to be seen r the yard, else I ’d 
send and see. I ’ve been up into the top attic, 
but there ’s no seeing anything for trees. I 
hope nobody ’s hurt, that ’s all.” 

“ Oh no, I dare say there ’s nothing much the 
matter,” said Nancy. “ It ’s perhaps Mr. Snell’s 
bull got out again, as he did before.” 

“ I wish he may n’t gore anybody, then, 
that ’s all,” said Jane, not altogether despising 
a hypothesis which covered a few imaginary 
calamities. 

“ That girl is always terrifying me,” thought 
Nancy; “ I wish Godfrey would come in.” 

She went to the front window and looked as 
far as she could see along the road, with an 
uneasiness which she felt to be childish, for there 
were now no such signs of excitement as Jane 
had spoken of, and Godfrey would not be likely 
to return by the village road, but by the fields. 
She continued to stand, however, looking at the 
placid churchyard with the long shadows of the 
gravestones across the bright green hillocks, and 
at the glowing autumn colours of the Rectory 
trees beyond. Before such calm external beauty 
the presence of a vague fear is more distinctly 
felt, — like a raven flapping its slow wing across 
the sunny air. Nancy wished more and more 
that Godfrey would come in. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


S OME one opened the door at the other end 
of the room, and Nancy felt that it was 
her husband. She turned from the win- 
dow with gladness in her eyes, for the wife’s 
chief dread was stilled. 

“ Dear, I ’m so thankful you ’re come,” she 
said, going towards him. “ I began to get — ” 
She paused abruptly, for Godfrey was laying 
down his hat with trembling hands, and turned 
towards her with a pale face and a strange 
unanswering glance, as if he saw her, indeed, 
but saw her as part of a scene invisible to her- 
self. She laid her hand on his arm, not daring 
to speak again ; but he left the touch unnoticed, 
and threw himself into his chair. 

Jane was already at the door with the hissing 
urn. 

“ Tell her to keep away, will you? ”*said God- 
frey; and when the door was closed again, he 
exerted himself to speak more distinctly. 

“Sit down, Nancy, — there,” he said, point- 
ing to a chair opposite him. “ I came back as 
soon as I could, to hinder anybody’s telling you 
but me. I ’ve had a great shock, — but I care 
most about the shock it ’ll be to you.” 

“ It is n’t father and Priscilla? ” said Nancy, 
with quivering lips, clasping her hands together 
tightly on her lap. 

“No, it’s nobody living,” said Godfrey, un- 
equal to the considerate skill with which he 
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would have wished to make his revelation. 
“ It ’s Dunstan, — my brother Dunstan, that 
we lost sight of sixteen years ago. We’ve 
found him, — found his body — his skeleton.” 

The deep dread Godfrey’s look had created 
in Nancy made her feel these words a relief. 
She sat in comparative calmness to hear what 
else he had to tell. ITe went on: — 

“ The Stone-pit has gone dry suddenly, — 
from the draining, I suppose ; and there he lies, 
— has lain for sixteen years, wedged between 
two great stones. There ’s his watch and seals, 
and there ’s my gold-handled hunting-whip, with 
my name on: he took it away, without my 
knowing, the day he went hunting on Wildfire, 
the last time he was seen.” 

Godfrey paused: it was not so easy to say 
what came next. 

“ Do you think he drowned himself? ” said 
Nancy, almost wondering that her husband 
should be so deeply - shaken by what had hap- 
pened all those years ago to an unloved brother, 
of whom worse things had been augured. 

“No, he fell in,” said Godfrey, in a low r but 
distinct voice, as if he felt some deep meaning 
in the fact. Presently he added : “ Dunstan was 
the man that robbed Silas Mamer.” 

The blood rushed to Nancy’s face and neck 
at this surprise and shame, for she had been 
bred up to regard even a distant kinship with 
crime as a dishonour. 

“ Oh, Godfrey! ” she said, with compassion 
in her tone, for she had immediately reflected 
that the dishonour must be felt still more keenly 
by her husband, 
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“ There was the money in the pit,” he con- 
tinued, — - “ all the weaver’s money. Every- 
thing ’s been gathered up, and they ’re taking 
the skeleton to the Rainbow. But I came back 
to tell you: there was no hindering it; you 
must know.” 

He was silent, looking on the ground for two 
long minutes. Nancy would have said some 
words of comfort under this disgrace, but she 
refrained, from an instinctive sense that there 
was something behind, — that Godfrey had 
something else to tell her. Presently he lifted 
his eyes to her face, and kept them fixed on 
her, as he said, — 

“ Everything comes to light, Nancy, sooner 
or later. When God Almighty wills it, our 
secrets are found out. I ’ve lived with a secret 
on my mind, but I ’ll keep it from you no 
longer. I would n’t have you know it by some- 
body else, and not by me, — I would n’t have 
you find it out after I ’m dead. I ’d tell you 
now. It ’s been ‘ I will ’ and ‘ I won’t ’ with 
me all my life, — I ’ll make sure of myself 
now.” 

Nancy’s utmost dread had returned. The 
eyes of the husband and wife met with awe in 
them, as at a crisis which suspended affection. 

“ Nancy,” said Godfrey, slowly, “ when I 
married you, I hid something from you, — 
something I ought to have told you. That 
woman Marner found dead in the snow — 
Eppie’s mother — that wretched woman — was 
my wife: Eppie is my child.” 

He paused, dreading the effect of his con- 
fession. But Nancy sat quite still, only that 
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her eyes dropped and ceased to meet his. She 
was pale and quiet as a meditative statue, clasp- 
ing her hands on her lap. 

“ You ’ll never think the same of me again,” 
said Godfrey, after a little while, with some 
tremor in his voice. 

She was silent. • 

“ I ought n’t to have left the child unowned; 
I ought n’t to have kept it from you. But I 
could n’t bear to give you up, Nancy. I was 
led away into marrying her, — I suffered for 
it.” 

Still Nancy was silent, looking down; and 
he almost expected that she would presently 
get up and say she would go to her father’s. 
How could she have any mercy for faults that 
must seem so black to her, with her simple 
severe notions? 

But at last slie lifted up her eyes to his again 
and spoke. There was no indignation in her 
voice, — only deep regret. 

“ Godfrey, if you had but told me this six 
years ago, we could have done some of our 
duty by the child. Do you think I ’d have 
refused to take her in, if I ’d known she was 
yours? ” 

At that moment Godfrey felt all the bitter- 
ness of an error that was not simply futile, but 
had defeated its own end. He had not meas- 
ured this wife with whom he had lived so long. 
But she spoke again, with more agitation. 

“ And — oh, Godfrey — if we ’d had her 
from the first, if you ’d taken to her as you 
ought, she ’d have loved me for her mother, — 
and you ’d have been happier with me: I could 
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better have bore my little baby dying, and our 
life might have been more like what we used 
to think it ’ud be.” 

The tears fell, and Nancy ceased to speak. 

“ But you would n’t have married me then, 
Nancy, if I ’d told you,” said Godfrey, urged, 
in the bitterness of his self-reproach, to prove 
to himself that his conduct had not been utter 
folly. “ You may think you would now, but 
you would n’t then. With your pride and your 
father’s you ’d have hated having anything to 
do with me after the talk there ’d have been.” 

“ I can’t say what I should have done about 
that, Godfrey. I should never have married 
anybody else. But I was n’t worth doing wrong 
for, — nothing is in this world. Nothing is so 
good as it seems beforehand, — not even our 
marrying was n’t, you see.” There was a faint 
sad smile on Nancy’s face as she said the last 
words. 

“I’m a worse man than you thought I 
was, Nancy,” said Godfrey, rather tremu- 
lously. “ Gan you forgive me ever? ” 

“The wrong to me is but little, Godfrey: 
you ’ve made it up to me, - — you ’ve been good 
to me for fifteen years. It ’s another you did 
the wrong to; and I doubt it can never be all 
made up for.” 

“ But we can take Eppie now,” said Godfrey. 
“ I won’t mind the world knowing at last. I '11 
be plain and open for the rest o’ my life.” 

“ It ’ll be different coming to us, now she ’s 
grown up,” said Nancy, shaking her head sadly. 
“ But it ’s your duty to acknowledge her and 
provide for her; and I ’ll do my part by her. 
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and pray to God Almighty to make her love 
me.” 

“ Then we ’ll go together to Silas Mamer’s 
this very night, as soon as everything ’s quiet 
at the Stone-pits.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


B ETWEEN eight and nine o’clock that 
evening, Eppie and Silas were seated 
alone in the cottage. After the great 
excitement the weaver had undergone from the 
events of the afternoon, he had felt a longing 
for this quietude, and had even begged Mrs. 
Winthrop and Aaron, who had naturally 
lingered behind every one else, to leave him 
alone with his child. The excitement had not 
passed away: it had only reached that stage 
when the keenness of the susceptibility makes 
external stimulus intolerable, — when there is 
no sense of weariness, but rather an intensity 
of inward life, under which sleep is an impos- 
sibility. Any one who has watched such mo- 
ments in other men remembers the brightness 
of the eyes and the strange definiteness that 
comes over coarse features from that transient 
influence. It is as if a new fineness of ear for 
all spiritual voices had sent wonder-working 
vibrations through the heavy mortal frame, — 
as if “ beauty born of murmuring sound ” had 
passed into the face of the listener. 

Silas’s face showed that sort of transfigura- 
tion, as he sat in his arm-chair and looked at 
Eppie. She had drawn her own chair towards 
his knees, and leaned forward, holding both his 
hands, while she looked up at him. On the 
table near them, lit by a candle, lay the recov- 
ered gold, — the old long-loved gold, ranged in 
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orderly heaps, as Silas used to range it in the 
days when it was his only joy. He had been 
telling her how he used to count it every night, 
and how his soul was utterly desolate till she 
was sent to him. 

“ At first, I’d a sort o’ feeling come across 
me now and then,” he was saying in a subdued 
tone, “ as if you might be changed into the gold 
again ; for sometimes, turn my head which way 
I would, I seemed to see the gold; and I thought 
I should be glad if I could feel it, and find it 
was come back. But that did n’t last long. 
After a bit, I should have thought it was a 
curse come again, if it had drove you from me, 
for I ’d got to feel the need o’ your looks and 
your voice and the touch o’ your little fingers. 
You did n’t know then, Eppie, when you were 
such a little un, — you did n’t know what your 
old father Silas felt for you.” 

“ But I know now, father,” said Eppie. “ If 
it had n’t been for you, they ’d have taken me 
to the workhouse, and there ’d have been nobody 
to love me.” 

“ Eh, my precious child, the blessing was 
mine. If you had n’t been sent to save me, 
I should ha’ gone to the grave in my misery. 
The money was taken away from me in time; 
and you see it ’s been kept, — kept till it was 
wanted for you. It ’s wonderful, — our life is 
wonderful.” 

Silas sat in silence a few minutes, looking at 
the money. “ It takes no hold of me now,” he 
said, ponderingly, — “ the money does n’t. I 
wonder if it ever could again, — I doubt it 
might, if I lost you, Eppie. I might come to 
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think I was forsaken again, and lose the feel- 
ing that God was good to me.” 

At that moment there was a knocking at the 
door; and Eppie was obliged to rise without 
answering Silas. Beautiful she looked, with the 
tenderness of gathering tears in her eyes and 
a slight flush on her cheeks, as she stepped to 
open the door. The flush deepened when she 
saw Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Cass. She made 
her little rustic courtesy, and held the door wide 
for them to enter. 

“ We ’re disturbing you very late, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Cass, taking Eppie’s hand, and look- 
ing in her face with an expression of anxious 
interest and admiration. N ancy herself was pale 
and tremulous. 

Eppie, after placing chairs for Mr. and Mrs. 
Cass, went to stand against Silas, opposite to 
them. 

“ Well, Marner,” said Godfrey, trying to 
speak with perfect firmness, “ it ’s a great 
comfort to me to see you with your money 
again, that you ’ve been deprived of so many 
years. It was one of my family did you the 
wrong, — the more grief to me, — and, I feel 
bound to make up to you for it in every way. 
Whatever I can do for you will be nothing but 
paying a debt, even if I looked no further 
than the robbery. But there are other things 
I ’m beholden — shall be beholden to you for, 
Marner.” 

Godfrey checked himself. It had been agreed 
between him and his wife that the subject of 
his fatherhood should be approached very care- 
fully, and that, if possible, the disclosure should 
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be reserved for the future, so that it might be 
made to Eppie gradually. Nancy had urged 
this, because she felt strongly the painful light 
in which Eppie must inevitably see the relation 
between her father and mother. 

Silas, always ill at ease when he was being 
spoken to by “ betters,” such as Mr. Cass, — 
tall, powerful, florid men, seen chiefly on horse- 
back, — answered with some constraint, — 

“ Sir, I ’ve a deal to thank you for a’ready. 
As for the robbery, I count it no loss to me. 
And if I did, you could n’t help it ; you are n’t 
answerable for it.” 

“ You may look at it in that way, Marner, 
but I never can; and I hope you ’ll let me act 
according to my own feeling of what ’s just. 
I know you ’re easily contented: you ’ve been 
a hard-working man all your life.” 

“Yes, sir, yes,” said Marner, meditatively. 
“ I should ha’ been bad off without my work: 
it was what I held by when everything else was 
gone from me.” 

“ Ah,” said Godfrey, applying Marner’s 
words simply to his bodily wants, “ it was a 
good trade for you in this country, because 
there ’s been a great deal of linen- weaving to 
be done. But you ’re getting rather past such 
close work, Marner : it ’s time you laid by and 
had some rest. You look a good deal pulled 
down, though you ’re not an old man, are you? ” 

“ Fifty-five, as near as I can say, sir,” said 
Silas. 

“ Oh, why, you may live thirty years longer, 
— look at old Macey! And that money on the 
table, after all, is but little. It won’t go far 
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either way, — whether it ’s put out to interest, 
or you were to live on it as long as it would 
last: it wouldn’t go far if you’d nobody to 
keep but yourself, and you ’ve had two to keep 
for a good many years now.” 

“ Eh, sir,” said Silas, unaffected by anything 
Godfrey was saying,. “ I ’m in no fear o’ want. 
We shall do very well, — Eppie and me ’ull do 
well enough. There ’s few working-folks have 
got so much laid by as that. I don’t know what 
it is to gentlefolks, but I look upon it as a deal, 
— almost too much. And as for us, it ’s little 
we want.” 

“ Only the garden, father,” said Eppie, blush- 
ing up to the ears the moment after. 

“ You love a garden, do you, my dear? ” said 
Nancy, thinking that this turn in the point of 
view might help her husband. “ We should 
agree in that : I give a deal of time to the 
garden.” 

“ Ah, there ’s plenty of gardening at the Red 
House,” said Godfrey, surprised at the difficulty 
he found in approaching a proposition which had 
seemed so easy to him in the distance. “ You ’ve 
done a good part by Eppie, Marner, for sixteen 
years. It ’ud be a great comfort to you to see 
her well provided for, would n’t it? She looks 
blooming and healthy, but not fit for any hard- 
ships : she does n’t look like a strapping girl 
come of working parents. You ’d like to see her 
taken care of by those who can leave her well 
off, and make a lady of her; she ’s more fit for 
it than for a rough life, such as she might come 
to have in a few years’ time.” 

A slight flush came over Marner’s face, and 
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disappeared, like a passing gleam. Eppie was 
simply wondering Mr. Cass should talk so about 
things that seemed to have nothing to do with 
reality, but Silas was hurt and uneasy. 

“ I don’t take your meaning, sir,” he answered, 
not having words at command to express the 
mingled feelings with which he had heard Mr. 
Cass’s words. 

“Well, my meaning is this, Marner,” said 
Godfrey, determined to come to the point. 

“ Mrs. Cass and I, you know, have no children, 
— nobody to be the better for our good home and 
everything else we have, — more than enough 
for ourselves. And we should like to have some- 
body in the place of a daughter to us, — we 
should like to have Eppie, and treat her in every 
way as our own child. It ’ud be a great comfort 
to you in your old age, I hope, to see her fortune 
made in that way, after you ’ve been at the trou- 
ble of bringing her up so well. And it ’s right 
you should have every reward for that. And 
Eppie, I ’m sure, will always love you and be 
grateful to you : she ’d come and see you very 
often, and we should all be on the lookout to « 
do everything we could towards making you 
comfortable.” 

A plain man like Godfrey Cass, speaking un- 
der some embarrassment, necessarily blunders on 
words that are coarser than his intentions, and 
that are likely to fall gratingly on susceptible 
feelings. _ While he had been speaking, Eppie 
had quietly passed her arm behind Silas’s head, 
and let her hand rest against it caressingly: she 
felt him trembling violently. He was silent for 
some moments when Mr. Cass had ended, — • 
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powerless under the conflict of emotions, all alike 
painful. Eppie’s heart was swelling at the sense 
that her father was in distress; and she was just 
going to lean down and speak to him, when one 
struggling dread at last gained the mastery 
over every other in Silas, and he said faintly, — 
“ Eppie, my child, speak. I won’t stand in 
your way. Thank Mr. and Mrs. Cass.” 

Eppie took her hand from her father’s head, 
and came forward a step. Her cheeks were 
flushed, but not with shyness this time : the sense 
that her father was in doubt and suffering ban- 
ished that sort of self-consciousness. She 
dropped a low courtesy, first to Mrs. Cass and 
then to Mr. Cass, and said, — 

“ Thank you, ma’am, — thank you, sir. But 
I can’t leave my father, nor own anybody nearer 
than him. And I don’t want to be a lady, — 
thank you all the same ” (here Eppie dropped 
another courtesy) . “I could n’t give up the 
folks I ’ve been used to.” 

Eppie’s lip began to tremble a little at the last 
words. She retreated to her father’s chair again, 
.and held him round the neck; while Silas, with 
a subdued sob, put up his hand to grasp hers. 

The tears were in Nancy’s eyes, but her sym- 
pathy with Eppie was, naturally, divided with 
distress on her husband’s account. She dared 
not speak, wondering what was going on in her 
husband’s mind. 

Godfrey felt an irritation inevitable to almost 
all of us when we encounter an unexpected ob- 
stacle. He had been full of his own penitence 
and resolution to retrieve his error as far as the 
time was left to him ; he was possessed with all- 
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important feelings, that were to lead to a prede- 
termined course of action which he had fixed on 
as the right, and he was not prepared to enter 
with lively appreciation into other people’s feel- 
ings counteracting his virtuous resolves. The 
agitation with which he spoke again was not 
quite unmixed with anger. 

“ But I’ve a claim on you, Eppie, — the 
strongest of all claims. It ’s my duty, Marner, 
to own Eppie as my child, and provide for her. 
She ’s my owii child : her mother was my wife. 
I ’ve a natural claim on her that must stand 
before every other.” 

Eppie had given a violent start, and turned 
quite pale. Silas, on the contraiy, who had been 
relieved, by Eppie’s answer, from the dread lest 
his mind should be in opposition to hers, felt the 
spirit of resistance in him set free, not without a 
touch of parental fierceness. “ Then, sir,” he an- 
swered, with an accent of bitterness that had 
been silent in him since the memorable day when 
his youthful hope had perished, — “ then, sir, 
why didn’t you say so sixteen year ago, and 
claim her before I ’d come to love her, i’stead o’ 
coming to take her from me now, when you 
might as well take the heart out o’ my body? 
God gave her to me because you turned your 
back upon her, and He looks upon her as mine : 
you ’ve no right to her! When a man turns a 
blessing from his door, it falls to them as take 
it in.” 

“ I know that, Marner. I was wrong. I ’ve 
repented of my conduct in that matter,” said 
Godfrey, who could not help feeling the edge of 
Silas’s words. 
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“I’m glad to hear it, sir,” said Marner, with 
gathering excitement; “ but repentance does n’t 
alter what ’s been going on for sixteen year. 
Your coming now and saying ‘ I ’m her father,’ 
does n’t alter the feelings inside us. It ’s me 
she ’s been calling her father ever since she could 
say the word.” 

“ But I think you might look at the thing 
more reasonably, Marner,” said Godfrey, unex- 
pectedly awed by the weaver’s direct truth- 
speaking. “ It is n’t as if she was to be taken 
quite away from you, so that you ’d never see 
her again. She ’ll be very near you, and come 
to see you very often. She ’ll feel just the same 
towards you.” 

“ Just the same? ” said Marner, more bitterly 
than ever. “ How ’ll she feel just the same for 
me as she does now, when we eat o’ the same bit, 
and drink o’ the same cup, and think o’ the same 
things from one day’s end to another? Just the 
same? That ’s idle talk. You ’d cut us i’ two.” 

Godfrey, unqualified by experience to discern 
the pregnancy of Marner’s simple words, felt 
rather angry again. It seemed to him that the 
weaver was very selfish (a judgment readily 
passed by those who have never tested their own 
power of sacrifice) to oppose what was undoubt- 
edly for Eppie’s welfare; and he felt himself 
called upon, for her sake, to assert his authority. 

“ I should have thought, Marner,” he said 
severely, — “ I should have thought your affec- 
tion for Eppie would make you rejoice in what 
was for her good, even if it did call upon you to 
give up something. You ought to remember 
your own life ’s uncertain, and she ’s at an age 
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now when her lot may soon be fixed in a way very 
different from what it would be in her father’s 
home: she may marry some low working-man, 
and then, whatever I might do for her, I couldn’t 
make her well-off. You ’re putting yourself 
in the way of her welfare ; and though I ’m sorry 
to hurt you after what you ’ve done, and what 
I ’ve left undone, I feel now it ’s my duty to in- 
sist on taking care of my own daughter. I want 
to do my duty.” 

It would be difficult to say whether it were 
Silas or Eppie that was more deeply stirred by 
this last speech of Godfrey’s. Thought had been 
very busy in Eppie as she listened to the contest 
between her old long-loved father and this new 
unfamiliar father who had suddenly come to fill 
the place of that black featureless shadow which 
had held the ring and placed it on her mother’s 
finger. Her imagination had darted backward 
in conjectures, and forward in previsions, of 
what this revealed fatherhood implied; and 
there were words in Godfrey’s last speech which 
helped to make the previsions especially defi- 
nite. Not that these thoughts, either of past or 
future, determined her resolution, — that was 
determined by the feelings which vibrated to 
every word Silas had uttered; but they raised, 
even apart from these feelings, a repulsion 
towards the offered lot and the newly revealed 
father. 

Silas, on the other hand, was again stricken in 
conscience, and alarmed lest Godfrey’s accusa- 
tion should be true, — lest he should be raising 
his own will as an obstacle to Eppie’s good. For 
many moments he was mute, struggling for the 
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self-conquest necessary to the uttering of the 
difficult words. They, came out tremulously. 

“ I ’ll say no more. Let it be as you will. 
Speak to the child. I ’ll hinder nothing.” 

Even Nancy, with all the acute sensibility of 
her own affections, shared her husband’s view, 
that Marner was not justifiable in his wish to 
retain Eppie, after her real father had avowed 
himself. She felt that it was a very hard trial 
for the poor weaver, but her code allowed no 
question that a father by blood must have a 
claim above that of any foster-father. Besides, 
Nancy, used all her life to plenteous circum- 
stances and the privileges of “ respectability,” 
could not enter into the pleasures which early 
nurture and habit connect with all the little aims 
and efforts of the poor who are born poor: to 
her mind Eppie, in being restored to her birth- 
right, was entering on a too long withheld but 
unquestionable good. Hence she heard Silas’s 
last words with relief, and thought, as Godfrey 
did, that their wish was achieved. 

“ Eppie, my dear,” said Godfrey, looking at 
his daughter, not without some embarrassment, 
under the sense that she was old enough to judge 
him, “ it ’ll always be our wish that you should 
show your love and gratitude to one who ’s been 
a father to you so many years, and we shall want 
to help you to make him comfortable in every 
way. But we hope you ’ll come to love us as 
well; and though I haven’t been what a father 
should ha’ been to you all these years, I wish to 
do the utmost in my power for you for the rest 
of my life, and provide for you as my only child. 
And you ’ll have the best of mothers in my wife, 
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— that ’ll be a blessing you have n’t known since 
you were old enough to know it.” 

“ My dear, you 11 be a treasure to me,” said 
Kancy, in her gentle voice. “We shall want 
for nothing when we have our daughter.” 

Eppie did not come forward and courtesy, as 
she had done before. She held Silas’s hand in 
hers, and grasped it firmly, — it was a weaver’s 
hand, with a palm and finger-tips that were sen- 
sitive to such pressure, — while she spoke with 
colder decision than before. 

“ Thank you, ma’am, — thank you, sir, for 
your offers, — they ’re very great, and far above 
my wish. For I should have no delight i’ life 
any more if I was forced to go away from my 
father, and knew he was sitting at home, 
a-thinking of me and feeling lone. We ’ve been 
used to be happy together every day, and I can’t 
think o’ no happiness without him. And he says 
he ’d nobody i’ the world till I was sent to him, 
and he ’d have nothing when I was gone. And 
he ’s took care of me and loved me from the first, 
and I ’ll cleave to him as long as he lives, and 
nobody shall ever come between him and me.” 

“ But you must make sure, Eppie,” said Silas, 
in a low voice, — “ you must make sure as you 
won’t ever be sorry, because you ’ve made your 
choice to stay among poor folks, and with poor 
clothes and things? when you might ha’ had 
everything o’ the best.” 

His sensitiveness on this point had increased 
as he listened to Eppie’s words of faithful 
affection. 

“ I can never be sorry, father,” said Eppie. 
“ I should n’t know what to think on or to wish 
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for with fine things about me, as I have n’t been 
used to. And it ’ud be poor work for me to put 
on things, and ride in a gig, and sit in a place at 
church, as ’ud make them as I ’m fond of think 
me unfitting company for ’em. What could I 
care for then? ” 

Nancy looked at Godfrey with a pained ques- 
tioning glance. But his eyes were fixed on the 
floor, where he was moving the end of his stick, 
as if he were pondering on something absently. 

She thought there was a word which might 
perhaps come better from her lips than from his. 

“ What you say is natural, my dear child, — 
it ’s natural you should cling to those who ’ve 
brought you up,” she said mildly; “ but there ’s 
a duty you owe to your lawful father. There ’s 
perhaps something to be given up on more sides 
than one. When your father opens his home to 
you, I think it ’s right you should n’t turn your 
back on it.” 

“ I can’t feel as I ’ve got any father but one,” 
said Eppie, impetuously, while the tears gath- 
ered. “ I ’ve always thought of a little home 
where he ’d sit i’ the corner, and I should fend 
and do everything for him : I can’t think o’ no 
other home. I was n’t brought up to be a lady, 
and I can’t turn my mind to it. I like the 
working-folks, and their victuals, and their ways. 
And,” she ended passionately, while the tears 
fell, “ I ’m promised to marry a working-man, 
as ’ll live with father, and help me to take care 
of him.” 

Godfrey looked up at Nancy with a flushed 
face and smarting dilated eyes. This frustration 
of a purpose towards which he had set out under 
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the exalted consciousness that he was about to 
compensate in some degree for the greatest de- 
merit of his life, made him feel the air of the 
room stifling. 

“ Let us go,” he said, in an undertone. 

“ We won’t talk of this any longer now,” said 
Nancy, rising. “ We’re your well-wishers, my 
dear, — and yours too, Marner. We shall come 
and see you again. It ’s getting late now.” 

In this way she covered her husband’s abrupt 
departure; for Godfrey had gone straight to 
the door, unable to say more. 


CHAPTER XX 


N ANCY and Godfrey walked home under 
the starlight in silence. When they en- 
tered the oaken parlour, Godfrey threw 
himself into his chair, while Nancy laid down 
her bonnet and shawl, and stood on the hearth 
near her husband, unwilling to leave him even 
for a few minutes, and yet fearing to utter any 
word lest it might jar on his feeling. At last 
Godfrey turned his head towards her, and their 
eyes met, dwelling in that meeting without any 
movement on either side. That quiet mutual 
gaze of a trusting husband and wife is like the 
first moment of rest or refuge from a great 
weariness or a great danger, — not to be inter- 
fered with by speech or action which would dis- 
tract the sensations from the fresh enjoyment 
of repose. 

But presently he put out his hand, and as 
Nancy placed hers within it, he drew her to- 
wards him, and said, — 

“ That ’s ended!” 

She bent to kiss him, and then said, as she 
stood by his side, “ Yes, I ’m afraid we must 
give up the hope of having her for a daughter. 
It wouldn’t be right to want to foi’ce her to 
come to us against her will. We can’t alter her 
bringing up and what ’s come of it.” • 

“ No,” said Godfrey, with a keen decisiveness 
of tone, in contrast with his usually careless and 
unemphatic speech, — “there’s debts we can’t 
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pay like money debts, by paying extra fox* the 
years that have slipped by. While I ’ve been 
putting off and putting off, the trees have been 
growing, — it ’s too late now. Marner was in 
the right in what he said about a man’s turning 
away a blessing from his door : it falls to some- 
body else. I wanted to pass for childless once, 
Nancy, — I shall pass for childless now against 
my wish.” 

Nancy did not speak immediately, but after 
a little while she asked, “ You won’t make it 
known, then, about Eppie’s being your 
daughter? ” 

“ No: where would, be the good to anybody? 
— only harm. I must do what I can for her in 
the state of life she chooses. I must see who it 
is she ’s thinking of marrying.” 

“ If it won’t do any good to make the thing 
known,” said Nancy, who thought she might 
now allow herself the relief of entertaining a 
feeling which she had tried to silence before, 
“ I should be very thankful for father and 
Priscilla never to be troubled with knowing 
what was done in the past, more than about 
Dunsey: it can’t be helped, their knowing 
that.” 

“ I shall put it in my will, — I think I shall 
put it in my will. I should n’t like to leave any- 
thing to be found out, like this about Dunsey,” 
said Godfrey, meditatively. “ But I can’t see 
anything but difficulties that ’ud come from tell- 
ing it now. I must do what I can to make her 
happy in her own way. I ’ve a notion,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “ it ’s Aaron 
Winthrop she meant she was engaged to. I 
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remember seeing him with her and Marner go- 
ing away from church.” 

“ Well, he ’s very sober and industrious,” said 
Nancy, trying to view the matter as cheerfully 
as possible. 

Godfrey fell into thoughtfulness again. Pres- 
ently he looked up at Nancy sorrowfully, and 
said, — 

“ She ’s a very pretty, nice girl, is n’t she, 
Nancy? ” 

“Yes, dear; and with just your hair and 
eyes : I wondered it had never struck me be- 
fore.” 

“ I think she took a dislike to me at the 
thought of my being her father: I could see a 
change in her manner after that.” ,, 

“ She could n’t bear to think of not looking 
on Marner as her father,” said Nancy, not 
wishing to confirm her husband’s painful im- 
pression. 

“ She thinks I did wrong by her mother as 
well as by her. She thinks me worse than I 
am. But she must think it : she can never know 
all. It ’s part of my punishment, Nancy, for my 
daughter to dislike me. I should never have got 
into that trouble if I ’d been true to you, — if I 
had n’t been a fool. I ’d no right to expect any- 
thing but evil could come of that marriage, — 
and when I shirked doing a father’s part too.” 

Nancy was silent: her spirit of rectitude 
would not let her try to soften the edge of what 
she felt to be a just compunction. He spoke 
again after a little while, but the tone was rather 
changed: there was tenderness mingled with 
the previous self-reproach. 
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“ And I got yo%, Nancy, in spite of all; and 
yet I ’ve been grumbling and uneasy because I 
had n’t something else, — as if I deserved it.” 

“ You ’ve never been wanting to me, God- 
frey,” said Nancy, with quiet sincerity. “ My 
only trouble would be gone if you resigned 
yourself to the lot that ’s been given us.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is n’t too late to mend a bit 
there. Though it is too late to mend some 
things, say what they will.” 


VOL. XI — M 


CHAPTER XXI 


T HE next morning, when Silas and Eppie 
were seated at their breakfast, he said to 
her, — 

“ Eppie, there ’s a thing I Ve had on my 
mind to do this two year, and now the money ’s 
been brought back to us, we can do it. I Ve 
been turning it over and over in the night, and 
I think we ’ll set out to-morrow, while the fine 
days last. We ’ll leave the house and every- 
thing for your godmother to take care on, and 
we ’ll make a little bundle o’ things and set out.” 

“ Where to go, daddy? ” said Eppie, in much 
surprise. 

“ To my old country, — to the town where I 
was born, — up Lantern Yard. I want to see 
Mr. Paston, the minister: something may ha’ 
come out to make ’em know I was innieent o’ 
the robbery. And Mr. Paston was a man with 
a deal o’ light, — I want to speak to him about 
the drawing o’ the lots. And I should like to 
talk to him about the religion o’ this country- 
side, for I partly think he does n’t know on it.” 

Eppie was very joyful, for there was the 
prospect not only of wonder and delight at see- 
ing a strange country, but also of coming back 
to tell Aaron all about it. Aaron was so much 
wiser than she was about most things, — it 
would be rather pleasant to have this little ad- 
vantage over him. Mrs. Winthrop, though 
possessed with a dim fear of dangers attendant 
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on so long a journey, and requiring many as- 
surances that it would not take them out of the 
region of carriers’ carts and slow wagons, was 
nevertheless well pleased that Silas should revisit 
his own country, and find out if he had been 
cleared from that false accusation. 

“ You ’d be easier in your mind for the rest 
o’ your life, Master Marner,” said Dolly, — 
“ that you w r ould. And if there ’s any light to 
be got up the Yard as you talk on, we ’ve need 
of it i’ this world, and I ’d be glad on it myself, 
if you could bring it back.” 

So on the fourth day from that time, Silas 
and Eppie, in their Sunday clothes, with a small 
bundle tied in a blue linen handkerchief, were 
making their way through the streets of a great 
manufacturing town. Silas, bewildered by the 
changes thirty years had brought over his native 
place, had stopped several persons in succession 
to ask them the name of this town, that he might 
be sure he was not under a mistake about it. 

“ Ask for Lantern Yard, father, — ask this 
gentleman with the tassels on his shoulders 
a-standing at the shop door; he is n’t in a hurry 
like the rest,” said Eppie, in some distress at 
her father’s bewilderment, and ill at ease, be- 
sides, amidst the noise, the movement, and the 
multitude of strange indifferent faces. 

“ Eh, my child, he won’t know anything about 
it,” said Silas: “ gentlefolks did n’t ever go up 
the Yard. But happen somebody can tell me 
which is the way to Prison Street, where the 
jail is. I know the way out o’ that as if I ’d seen 
it yesterday.” 

With some difficulty, after many turnings and 
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new inquiries, they reached Prison Street; and 
the grim walls of the jail, the first object that 
answered to any image in Silas’s memory, 
cheered him with the certitude, which no assur- 
ance of the town’s name had hitherto given him, 
that he was in his native place. 

“ Ah,” he said, drawing a long breath, 
“ there ’s the jail, Eppie; that ’s just the same: 
I are n’t afraid now. It ’s the third turning on 
the left hand from the jail doors, — that ’s the 
way we must go.” 

“ Oh, what a dark ugly place! ” said Eppie. 
“ How it hides the sky! It ’s worse than the 
work-house. I ’m glad you don’t live in this 
town now, father. Is Lantern Yard like this 
street? ” 

“ My precious child,” said Silas, smiling, “ it 
is n’t a big street like this. I never was easy i’ 
this street myself, but I was fond o’ Lantern 
Yard. The shops here are all altered, I think, 
— I can’t make ’em out ; but I shall know the 
turning, because it ’s the third.” 

“ Here it is,” he said, in a tone of satisfaction, 
as they came to a narrow alley. “ And then we 
must go to the left again, and then straight for’- 
ard for a bit, up Shoe Lane ; and then we shall 
be at the entry next to the o’erhanging window, 
where there ’s the nick in the road for the water 
to run. Eh, I can see it all.” 

“ Oh, father, I ’m like as if I was stifled,” 
said Eppie. “ I could n’t ha’ thought as any 
folks lived i’ this way, so close together. How 
pretty the Stone-pits ’ull look when we get 
back!” 

“ It looks comical to me, child, now, — and 
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smells bad. I can’t think as it usened to smell 
so.” 

Here and there a sallow, begrimed face looked 
out from a gloomy doorway at the strangers, 
and increased Eppie’s uneasiness, so that it was 
a longed-for relief when they issued from the 
alleys into Shoe Lane, where there was a 
broader strip of sky. 

“ Dear heart ! ” said Silas, “ why, there ’s 
people coming out o’ the Yard as if they ’d been 
to chapel at this time o’ day, — a weekday 
noon! ” 

Suddenly he started and stood still with a look 
of distressed amazement, that alarmed Eppie. 
They were before an opening in front of a large 
factory, from which men and women were 
streaming for their mid-day meal. 

“ Father,” said Eppie, clasping his arm, 
“ what ’s the matter? ” 

But she had to speak again and again before 
Silas could answer her. 

“ It ’s gone, child,” he said, at last, in strong 
agitation, — “ Lantern Yard ’s gone. It must 
ha’ been here, because here ’s the house with the 
o’erhanging window, — I know that, — it ’s 
just the same; but they ’ve made this new open- 
ing; and see that big factory! It ’s all gone, 
— chapel and all.” 

“ Come into that little brush-shop and sit 
down, father, — they ’ll let you sit down,” said 
Eppie, always on the watch lest one of her 
father’s strange attacks should come on. “ Per- 
haps the people can tell you all about it.” 

But neither from the brush-maker, who had 
come to Shoe Lane only ten years ago, when the 
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factory was already built, nor from any other 
source within his reach, could Silas learn any- 
thing of the old Lantern Yard friends, or of Mr. 
Paston the minister. 

“ The old place is all swep’ away,” Silas said 
to Dolly Winthrop on the night of his return, 
— “ the little graveyard and everything. The 
old home ’s gone ; I ’ve no home but this now. 
I shall never know whether they got at the truth 
o’ the robbery, nor whether Mr. Paston could ha’ 
given me any light about the drawing o’ the lots. 
It ’s dark to me, Mrs. Winthrop, that is; I 
doubt it ’ll be dark to the last.” 

“ Well, yes, Master Marner,” said Dotty, 
who sat with a placid listening face, now bor- 
dered by gray hairs ; “ I doubt it may. It ’s the 
will o’ Them above as a many things should be 
dark to us ; but there ’s some things as I ’ve 
never felt i’ the dark about, and they ’re mostly 
what comes i’ the day’s work. You were hard 
done by that once, Master Mamer, and it seems 
as you ’ll never know the rights of it; but that 
does ri’t hinder there being a rights, Master 
Marner, for all it ’s dark to you and me.” 

“No,” said Silas, “no; that doesn’t hinder. 
Since the time the child was sent to me and I ’ve 
come to love her as myself, I ’ve had light 
enough to trusten by; and now she says she ’ll 
never leave me, I think I shall trusten till I die.” 



CONCLUSION 


T HERE was one time of the year which 
was held in Raveloe to be especially suit- 
able for a wedding. It was when the 
great lilacs and laburnums in the old-fashioned 
gardens showed their golden and purple wealth 
above the lichen-tinted walls, and when there 
were calves still young enough to want bucket- 
fuls of fragrant milk. People were not so busy 
then as they must become when the full cheese- 
making and the moving had set in; and besides, 
it was a time when a light bridal dress could be 
worn with comfort and seen to advantage. 

Happily the sunshine fell more warmly than 
usual on the lilac tufts the morning that Eppie 
was married, for her dress was a very light one. 
She had often thought, though with a feeling 
of renunciation, that the perfection of a wed- 
ding-dress would be a white cotton, with the 
tiniest pink sprig at wide intervals ; so that when 
Mrs. Godfrey Cass begged to provide one, and 
asked Eppie to choose what it should be, previ- 
ous meditation had enabled her to give a de- 
cided answer at once. 

Seen at a little distance as she walked across 
the churchyard and down the village, she seemed 
to be attired in pure white, and her hair looked 
like the dash of gold on a lily. One hand was 
on her husband’s arm, and with the other she 
clasped the hand of her father Silas. 

“ You won’t be giving me away, father,” she 
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had said before they went to church; “you’ll 
only be taking Aaron to be a son to you.” 

Dolly Winthrop walked behind with her hus- 
band; and there ended the little bridal proces- 
sion. 

There were many eyes to look at it, and Miss 
Priscilla Lammeter was glad that she and her 
father had happened to drive up to the door of 
the Red House just in time to see this pretty 
sight. They had come to keep Nancy company 
to-day, because Mr. Cass had had to go away to 
Lytherly, for special reasons. That seemed to 
be a pity, for otherwise he might have gone, as 
Mr. Crackenthorp and Mr. Osgood certainly 
would, to look on at the wedding-feast which he 
had ordered at the Rainbow, naturally feeling 
a great interest in the weaver who had been 
wronged by one of his own family. 

“ I could ha’ wished Nancy had had the luck 
to find a child like that and bring her up,” said 
Priscilla to her father, as they sat in the gig; 
“ I should ha’ had something young to think of 
then, besides the lambs and the calves.” 

“ Yes, my dear, yes,” said Mr. Lammeter; 
“ one feels that as one gets older. Things look 
dim to old folks : they ’d need have some young 
eyes about ’em, to let ’em know the world ’s the 
same as it used to be.” 

Nancy came out now to welcome her father 
and sister; and the wedding group had passed 
on beyond the Red House to the humbler part 
of the village. 

Dolly Winthrop was the first to divine that 
old Mr. Macey, who had been set in his arm- 
chair outside his own door, would expect some 
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special notice as they passed, since he was too 
old to be at the wedding-feast. 

“ Mr. Macey ’s looking for a word from us,” 
said Dolly ; “ he ’ll be hurt if we pass him and 
say nothing, — and him so* racked with rheu- 
matiz.” 

So they turned aside to shake hands with the 
old man. He had looked forward to the occa- 
sion, and had his premeditated speech. 

“ Well, Master Marner,” he said, in a voice 
that quavered a good deal, “ I ’ve lived to see 
my words come true. I was the first to say 
there was no harm in you, though your looks 
might be again’ you; and I was the first to say 
you ’d get your money back. And it ’s nothing 
but rightful as you should. And I ’d ha’ said 
the ‘ Amens,’ and willing, at the holy matri- 
mony; but Tookey ’s done it a good while now, 
and I hope you ’ll have none the worse luck.” 

In the open yard before the Rainbow the 
party of guests were already assembled, though 
it was still nearly an hour before the appointed 
feast-time. But by this means they could not 
only enjoy the slow advent of their pleasure; 
they had also ample leisure to talk of Silas Mar- 
ner’s strange history, and arrive by due degrees 
at the conclusion that he had brought a blessing 
on himself by acting like a father to a lone 
motherless child. Even the farrier did not 
negative this sentiment: on the contrary, he 
took it up as peculiarly his own, and invited any 
hardy person present to contradict him. But he 
met with no contradiction; and all differences 
among the company were merged in a general 
agreement with Mr. Snell’s sentiment, that 
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when a man had deserved Ms good luck, it was 
the part of his neighbours to wish him joy. 

As the bridal group approached, a hearty 
cheer was raised in the Rainbow yard; and Ben 
Winthrop, whose jokes had retained their ac- 
ceptable flavour, found it agreeable to turn in 
there and receive congratulations ; not requir- 
ing the proposed interval of quiet at the Stone- 
pits before joining the company. 

Eppie had a larger garden than she had ever 
expected there now; and in other ways there 
had been alterations at the expense of Mr. Cass, 
the landlord, to suit Silas’s larger family. For 
he and Eppie had declared that they would 
rather stay at the Stone-pits than go to any new 
home. The garden was fenced with stones on 
two sides, but in front there was an open fence, 
through which the flowers shone with answer- 
ing gladness, as the four united people came 
within sight of them. 

“ Oh, father,” said Eppie, “ what a pretty 
home ours is! I think nobody could be happier 
than we are.” 


THE END 
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Extracts from a letter written Oct. 29, 1876, to 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

“ As to the Jewish element in Deronda, I ex- 
pected from first to last, in writing it, that it 
would create much stronger resistance and even 
repulsion than it has actually met with. But 
precisely because I felt that the usual attitude 
of Christians towards Jews is — I hardly know 
whether to say more impious or more stupid 
when viewed in the light of their professed 
principles, I therefore felt urged to treat Jews 
with such sympathy and understanding as my 
nature and knowledge could attain to. More- 
over, not only towards the Jews, but towards 
all Oriental peoples with whom we English 
come in contact, a spirit of arrogance and con- 
temptuous dictatorialness is observable which 
has become a national disgrace to us. There 
is nothing I should care more to do, if it were 
possible, than to rouse the imagination of men 
and women to a vision of human claims in those 
races of their fellowmen w 7 ho most differ from 
them in customs and beliefs. But towards the 
Hebrews we Western people who have been 
reared in Christianity have a peculiar debt, and 
whether we acknowledge it or not, a peculiar 
thoroughness of fellowship in religious and 
moral sentiment. Can anything be more dis- 
gusting than to hear people called ‘ educated ’ 



making small jokes about eating ham, and 
showing themselves empty of any real knowl- 
edge as to the relation of their own social and 
religious life to the history of the people they 
think themselves witty in insulting? They 
hardly know that Christ was a Jew. And I 
find men, educated, supposing that Christ 
spoke Greek. To my feeling, this deadness to 
the history which has prepared half our world 
for us, this inability to find interest in any 
form of life that is not clad in the same coat- 
tails and flounces as our own, lies very close 
to the worst kind of irreligion. The best that 
can be said of it is that it is a sign of the 
intellectual narrowness — in plain English, the 
stupidity — which is still the average mark of 
our culture. Yes, I expected more aversion 
than I have found. But I was happily inde- 
pendent in material things, and felt no tempta- 
tion to accommodate my writing to any standard 
except that of trying to do my best in what 
seemed to me most needful to be done; and I 
sum up with the writer of the Book of Macca- 
bees: ‘If I have done well and as befits the 
subject, it is what I desired; and if I have 
done ill, it is what I could attain unto.’ ” 



Daniel Deronda 


look #ne 

THE SPOILED CHILD 


CHAPTER I 

“Men can do nothing without the make-believe of a beginning. Even 
Science, the strict measurer, is obliged to start with a make-believe unit, 
and must fix on a point in the stars’ unceasing journey when his side- 
real clock shall pretend that time is at Nought. His less accurate 
grandmother Poetry has always been understood to start in the middle; 
but on reflection it appears that her proceeding is not very different 
from his; since Science, too, reckons backwards as well as forwards, 
divides his unit into billions, and with his clock-finger at Nought really 
sets off in medias res. No retrospect will take us to the true beginning; 
and whether our prologue be in heaven or on earth, it is but a fraction 
of that all-presupposing fact with which our story sets out.” 

W AS she beautiful or not beautiful? and 
what was the secret of form or expres- 
sion which gave the dynamic quality to 
her glance? Was the good or the evil genius 
dominant in those beams? Probably the evil; 
else why was the effect that of unrest rather than 
of undisturbed charm? Why was the wish to 
look again felt as coercion, and not as a longing 
in which the whole being consents? 

She who raised these questions in Daniel De- 
ronda’ s mind was occupied in gambling : not 
in the open air under a southern sky, tossing 
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coppers on a ruined wall, with rags about her 
limbs; but in one of those splendid resorts which 
the enlightenment of ages has prepared for the 
same species of pleasure at a heavy cost of gilt 
mouldings, dark-toned colour, and chubby nudi- 
ties, all correspondingly heavy, — forming a 
suitable condenser for human breath belonging, 
in great part, to the highest fashion, and not 
easily procurable to be breathed in elsewhere in 
the like proportion, at least by persons of little 
fashion. 

It was near four o’clock on a September day, 
so that the atmosphere was well brewed to a 
visible haze. There was deep stillness, broken 
only by a light rattle, a light chink, a small 
sweeping sound, and an occasional monotone in 
French, such as might be expected to issue from 
an ingeniously constructed automaton. Round 
two long tables were gathered two serried 
crowds of human beings, all save one having 
their faces and attention bent on the tables. 
The one exception was a melancholy little boy, 
with his knees and calves simply in their natu- 
ral clothing of epidermis, but for the rest of 
his person in a fancy dress. He alone had 
his face turned towards the doorway, and fix- 
ing on it the blank gaze of a bedizened child 
stationed as a masquerading advertisement on 
the platform of an itinerant show, stood close 
behind a lady deeply engaged at the roulette- 
table. 

About this table fifty or sixty persons were 
assembled, many in the outer rows, where there 
was occasionally a deposit of new-comers, being 
mere spectators, only that one of them, usually 
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a woman, might now and then be observed put- 
ting down a five-franc piece with a simpering 
air, just to see what the passion of gambling 
really was. Those who were taking their pleas- 
ure at a higher strength, and were absorbed in 
play, showed very distant varieties of European 
type: Livonian and Spanish, Grseeo- Italian and 
miscellaneous German, English aristocratic and 
English plebeian. Here certainty was a strik- 
ing admission of human equality. The white 
bejewelled fingers of an English countess were 
very near touching a bony, yellow, crab-like 
hand stretching a bared wrist to clutch a heap 
of coin, — - a hand easy to sort with the square, 
gaunt face, deep-set eyes, grizzled eyebrows, and 
ill-combed scanty hair which seemed a slight 
metamorphosis of the vulture. And where else 
would her ladyship have graciously consented 
to sit by that dry-lipped feminine figure prema- 
turely old, withered after short bloom like her 
artificial flowers, holding a shabby velvet reticule 
before her, and occasionally putting in her mouth 
the point with which she pricked her card ? There 
too, very near the fair countess, was a respectable 
London tradesman, blond and soft-handed, his 
sleek hair scrupulously parted behind and before, 
conscious of circulars addressed to the nobility 
and gentry, whose distinguished patronage en- 
abled him to take his holidays fashionably, and to 
a certain extent in their distinguished company. 
Not his the gambler’s passion that nullifies appe- 
tite, but a well-fed leisure, which in the intervals 
of winning money in business and spending it 
showily, sees no better resource than winning 
money in play and spending it yet more showily, 
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— reflecting' always that Providence had never 
manifested any disapprobation of his amuse- 
ment, and dispassionate enough to leave off if 
the sweetness of winning much and seeing others 
lose had turned to the sourness of losing much 
and seeing others win. For the vice of gambling 
lay in losing money at it. In his bearing there 
might be something of,, the tradesman, but in 
his pleasures he was fit to rank with the owners 
of the oldest titles. Standing close to his chair 
was a handsome Italian, calm, statuesque, reach- 
ing across him to place the first pile of napoleons 
from a new bagful just brought him by an envoy 
with a scrolled mustache. The pile was in half 
a minute pushed over to an old bewigged woman 
with eyeglasses pinching her nose. There was a 
slight gleam, a faint mumbling smile about the 
lips of the old woman ; but the statuesque Italian 
regained impassive, and — probably secure in 
an infallible system which placed his foot on the 
neck of chance — immediately prepared a new 
pile. So did a man with the air of an emaciated 
beau or worn-out libertine, who looked at life 
through one eyeglass, and held out his hand 
tremulously when he asked for change. It could 
surely be no severity of system, but rather some 
dream of white crows, or the induction that the 
8th of the month was lucky, which inspired the 
fierce yet tottering impulsiveness of his play. 

But while every single player differed mark- 
edly from every other, there was a certain uni- 
form negativeness of expression which had the 
effect of a mask, — as if they had all eaten of 
some root that for the time compelled the brains 
of each to the same narrow monotony of action, 
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Deronda’s first thought when his eyes fell on 
this scene of dull, gas-poisoned absorption was 
that the gambling of Spanish shepherd-boys had 
seemed to him more enviable, — so far Rousseau 
might be justified in maintaining that art and sci- 
ence had done a poor service to mankind. But 
suddenly he felt the moment become dramatic. 
His attention was arrested by a young lady, 
who, standing at an angle not far from him, 
was the last to whom his eyes travelled. She was 
bending and speaking English to a middle-aged 
lady seated at play beside her; but the next in- 
stant she returned to her play, and showed the 
full height of a graceful figure, with a face which 
might possibly be looked at without admiration, 
but could hardly be passed with indifference. 

The inward debate which she raised in De- 
ronda gave to his eyes a growing expression of 
scrutiny, tending farther and farther away from 
the glow of mingled undefined sensibilities form- 
ing admiration. At one moment they followed 
the movements of the figure, of the arms and 
hands, as this problematic sylph bent forward 
to deposit her stake with an air of firm choice ; 
and the next they returned to the face, which, at 
present unaffected by beholders, was directed 
steadily towards the game. The sylph was a 
winner ; and as her taper fingers, delicately 
gloved in pale-gray, were adjusting the coins 
which had been pushed towards her in order to 
pass them back again to the winning point, she 
looked round her with a survey too markedly 
cold and neutral not to have in it a little of that 
nature which we call art concealing an inward 
exultation. 
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But in the course of that survey her eyes met 
Deronda’s and instead of averting them as she 
would have desired to do, she was unpleasantly 
conscious that they were arrested — how long? 
The darting sense that he was measuring her and 
looking down on her as an inferior, that he was 
of different quality from the human dross 
around her, that he felt himself in a region out- 
side and above her, and was examining her as a 
specimen of a lower order, roused a tingling re- 
sentment which stretched the moment with con- 
flict. It did not bring the blood to her cheeks, 
but sent it away from her lips. She controlled 
herself by the help of an inward defiance, and 
without other sign of emotion than this lip- 
paleness, turned to her play. But Deronda’s 
gaze seemed to have acted as an evil eye. Her 
stake was gone. No matter; she had been win- 
ning ever since she took to roulette with a few 
napoleons at command, and had a considerable 
reserve. She had begun to believe in her luck, 
others had begun to believe in it : she had visions 
of being followed by a cortege who would wor- 
ship her as a goddess of luck and watch her play 
as a directing augury. Such things had been 
known of male gamblers; why should not a 
woman have a like supremacy? Her friend and 
chaperon who had not wished her to play at first 
was beginning to approve, only administering 
the prudent advice to stop at the right moment 
and carry money back to England, — advice 
to which Gwendolen had replied that she cared 
for the excitement of play, not the winnings. 
On that supposition the present moment ought 
to have made the flood-tide in her eager experi- 
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ence of gambling. Yet when her next stake was 
swept away, she felt the orbits of her eyes get- 
ting hot, and the certainty she had (without 
looking) of that man still watching her, was 
something like a pressure which begins to be 
torturing : the more reason to her why she should 
not flinch, but go on playing as if she were indif- 
ferent to loss or gain. Her friend touched her 
elbow, and proposed that they should quit the 
table. For reply Gwendolen put ten louis on the 
same spot; she was in that mood of defiance in 
which the mind loses sight of any end beyond the 
satisfaction of enraged resistance, and with the 
puerile stupidity of a dominant impulse includes 
luck among its objects of defiance. Since she 
was not winning strikingly, the next best thing 
was to lose strikingly. She controlled her mus- 
cles, and showed no tremor of mouth or hands. 
Each time her stake was swept off she doubled 
it. Many were now watching her ; but the sole 
observation she was conscious of was Deronda’s, 
who, though she never looked towards him, she 
was sure had not moved away. Such a drama 
takes no long while to play out; development 
and catastrophe can often be measured by noth- 
ing clumsier than the moment-hand. “ Faites 
votre jeu, mesdames et messieurs,” said the au- 
tomatic voice of destiny from between the mus- 
tache and imperial of the croupier ; and Gwen- 
dolen’s arm was stretched to deposit her last poor 
heap of napoleons. “ Le jeu ne va plus,” said 
destiny. And in five seconds Gwendolen turned 
from the table, but turned resolutely with her 
face towards Deronda and looked at him. There 
was a smile of irony in his eyes as their glances 
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met; but it was at least better that he should 
have kept his attention fixed on her than that he 
should have disregarded her as one of an insect 
swarm who had no individual physiognomy. 
Besides, in spite of his superciliousness and 
irony, it was difficult to believe that he did not 
admire her spirit as well as her person : he was 
young, handsome, distinguished in appearance, 
— not one of those ridiculous and dowdy Philis- 
tines who thought it incumbent on them to blight 
the gaming-table with a sour look of protest as 
they passed by it. The' general conviction that 
we are admirable does not easily give way before 
a single negative ; rather, when any of Vanity’s 
large family, male or female, find their perform- 
ance received coldly, they are apt to believe 
that a little more of it will win over the unaccount- 
able dissident. In Gwendolen’s habits of mind 
it had been taken for granted that she knew what 
was admirable and that she herself was admired. 
This basis of her thinking had received a dis- 
agreeable concussion, and reeled a little, but 
was not easily to be overthrown. 

In the evening the same room was more sti- 
flingly heated, was brilliant with gas and with 
the costumes of many ladies who floated their 
trains along it or were seated on the ottomans. 

The Nereid in sea-gi*een robes and silver orna- 
ments, with a pale sea-green feather fastened in 
silver falling backward over her green hat and 
light-brown hair, was Gwendolen Harleth. She 
was under the wing, or rather soared by the 
shoulder, of the lady who had sat by her at the 
roulette-table; and with them was a gentleman 
with a white mustache and clipped hair: solid- 
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browed, stiff, and German. They were walking 
about or standing to chat with acquaintances; 
and Gwendolen was much observed by the seated 
groups. 

“ A striking girl — that Miss Harleth — un- 
like others.” 

“ Yes; she has got herself up as a sort of ser- 
pent now, all green and silver, and winds her 
neck about a little more than usual.” 

“ Oh, she must always be doing something ex- 
traordinary. She is that kind of girl, I fancy. 
Do you think her pretty, Mr. Vandernoodt? ” 

“ Very. A man might risk hanging for her, 
— I mean, a fool might.” 

“ You like a nez retrousse then, and long nar- 
row eyes? ” 

“ When they go with such an ensemble .” 

“ The ensemble du serpent? ” 

“ If you will. Woman was tempted by a ser- 
pent: why not man? ” 

“ She is certainly very graceful. But she 
wants a tinge of colour in her cheeks : it is a sort 
of Lamia beauty she has.” 

“ On the contrary, I think her complexion one 
of her chief charms. It is a warm paleness : it 
looks thoroughly healthy. And that delicate 
nose with its gradual little upward curve is dis- 
tracting. And then her mouth, — there never 
was a prettier mouth, the lips curl backward so 
finely, eh, Mackworth? ” 

“ Think so? I cannot endure that sort of 
mouth. It looks so self-complacent, as if it knew 
its own beauty, — the curves ai*e too immov- 
able. I like a mouth that trembles more.” 

“ For my part I think her odious,” said a 
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dowager. “ It is wonderful what unpleasant 
girls get into vogue. Who are these Langens? 
Does anybody know them? ” 

“ They are quite commie il faut. I have dined 
with them several times at the Russie. The 
baroness is English. Miss Harleth calls her 
cousin. The girl herself is thoroughly well-bred, 
and as clever as possible.” 

“ Dear me! And the baron? ” 

“ A very good furniture picture.” 

“ Your baroness is always at the roulette- 
table,” said Mackworth. “ I fancy she has 
taught the girl to gamble.” 

“ Oh, the old woman plays a very sober game; 
drops a ten-franc piece here and there. The girl 
is more headlong. But it is only a freak.” 

“ I hear she has lost all her winnings to-day. 
Are they rich? Who knows? ” 

“ Ah, who knows? who knows that about any- 
body? ” said Mr. Vandemoodt, moving off to 
join the Langens. 

The remark that Gwendolen wound her neck 
about more than usual this evening was true. 
But it was not that she might carry out the ser- 
pent idea more completely: it was that she 
watched for any chance of seeing Deronda, so 
that she might inquire about this stranger, under 
whose measuring gaze she was still wincing. At 
last her opportunity came. 

“ Mr. Vandernoodt, you know everybody,” 
said Gwendolen, not too eagerly, rather with a 
certain languor of utterance which she some- 
times gave to her clear soprano. “ Who is that 
near the door? ” 

“ There are half-a-dozen near the door. Do 
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you mean that old Adonis in the George the 
Fourth wig? ” 

“ No, no; the dark-haired young man on the 
right with the dreadful expression.” 

“ Dreadful, do you call it? I think he is an 
uncommonly fine fellow.” 

“ But who is he? ” 

“ He is lately come to our hotel with Sir Hugo 
Mallinger.” 

“ Sir Hugo Mallinger? ” 

“ Yes. Do j r ou know him? ” 

“ No.” Gwendolen coloured slightly. “ He 
has a place near us, but he never comes to it. 
What did you say was the name of that gentle- 
man near the door? ” 

“ Deronda, — Mr. Deronda.” 

“ What a delightful name! Is he an English- 
man? ” 

“ Yes. He is reported to be rather closely 
related to the baronet. You are interested in 
him? ” 

“ Yes. I think he is not like young men in 
general.” 

“ And you don’t admire young men in 
general? ” 

“ Not in the least. I always know what they 
will say. I can’t at all guess what this Mr. De- 
ronda would say. What does he say? ” 

“ Nothing, chiefly. I sat with his party for a 
good hour last night on the ten-ace, and he never 
spoke — and was not smoking either. He 
looked bored.” 

“ Another reason why I should like to know 
him. I am always bored.” 

“ I should think he would be charmed to have 
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an introduction. Shall I bring it about? Will 
you allow it, baroness? ” 

“ Why not? — since he is related to Sir Hugo 
Mallinger. It is a new role of yours. Gwendo- 
len, to be always bored,” continued Madame von 
Langen, when Mr. Vandernoodt had moved 
away. “ Until now you have always seemed 
eager about something from morning till night.” 

“ That is just because I am bored to death. 
If I am to leave off play, I must break my arm 
or my collar-bone. I must make something 
happen; unless you will go into Switzerland and 
take me up the Matterhorn.” 

“ Perhaps this Mr. Deronda’s acquaintance 
will do instead of the Matterhorn.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

But Gwendolen did not make Deronda’s ac- 
quaintance on this occasion. Mr. Vandernoodt 
did not succeed in bringing him up to her that 
evening, and when she re-entei'ed her own room 
she found a letter recalling her home. 



CHAPTER II 


“ This man contrives a secret ’twixt us two, 

That he may quell me with his meeting eyes 
\ Like one who quells a lioness at bay.” 

T HIS was the letter Gwendolen found on 
her table : — 

Dearest Child, — I have been expecting to hear 
from you for a week. In your last you said the Lan- 
gens thought of leaving Leubronn and going to Baden. 
How could you be so thoughtless as to leave me in 
uncertainty about your address ? I am in the greatest 
anxiety lest this should not reach you. In any case you 
were to come home at the end of September, and I must 
now entreat you to return as quickly as possible, for if 
you spent all your money it would be out of my power 
to send you any more, and you must not borrow of the 
Langens, for I could not repay them. This is the sad 
truth, my child — I wish I could prepare you for it 
better — but a dreadful calamity has befallen us all. 
You know nothing about business and will not under- 
stand it ; but Grapnell & Co. have failed for a million 
and we are totally ruined — your aunt Gascoigne as 
well as I, only that your uncle has his benefice, so that 
by putting down their carriage and getting interest for 
the boys, the family can go on. All the property our 
poor father saved for us goes to pay the liabilities. 
There is nothing I can call my own. It is better you 
should know this at once, though it rends my heart to 
have to tell it you. Of course we cannot help thinking 
what a pity it was that you went away just when you 
did. But I shall never reproach you, my dear child; 
I wquld save you from all trouble if I could, On your 
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w$y home you will have time to prepare yourself for 
the change you will find. We shall perhaps leave 
Offendene at once, for we hope that Mr. Haynes, who 
wanted it before, may be ready to take it off my hands. 
Of course we cannot go to the Rectory, — there is not a 
corner there to spare. We must get some hut or other 
to shelter us, and we must live on your uncle Gascoigne’s 
charity, until I see what else can be done. I shall not 
be able to pay the debts to the tradesmen besides the 
servants’ wages. Summon up your fortitude, my dear 
child; we must resign ourselves to God’s will. Rut 
it is hard to resign one’s self to Mr. Lassman’s wicked 
recklessness, which they say w T as the cause of the fail- 
ure. Your poor sisters can only cry with me and give 
me no help. If you were once here, there might be a 
break in the cloud. I always feel it impossible that 
you can have been meant for poverty. If the Langens 
wish to remain abroad, perhaps you can put yourself 
under some one else’s care for the journey. But 
come as soon as you can to your afflicted and loving 

mamma, ^ ^ 

Fanny Davilqw. 


The first effect of this letter on Gwendolen 
was half stupefying. The implicit confidence 
that her destiny must be one of luxurious ease, 
where any trouble that occurred would be well 
clad and provided for, had been stronger in her 
own mind than in her mamma’s, being fed there 
by her youthful blood and that sense of superior 
claims which made a large part of her conscious- 
ness. It was almost as difficult for her to believe 
suddenly that her position had become one of 
poverty and humiliating dependence, as it would 
have been to get into the strong current of her 
blooming life the chill sense that her death would 
really come. She stood motionless for a few 
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minutes, then tossed off her hat and automati- 
cally looked in the glass. The coils of her smooth 
light-brown hair were still in order perfect enough 
for a ball-room; and as on other nights, Gwen- 
dolen might have looked lingeringly at herself 
for pleasure (surely an allowable indulgence) ; 
but now she took no conscious note of her re- 
flected beauty, and simply stared right before 
her as if she had been jarred by a hateful sound 
and was waiting for any sign of its cause. By 
and by she threw herself in the comer of the red 
velvet sofa, took up the letter again and read it 
twice deliberately, letting it at last fall on the 
ground, while she rested her clasped hands on 
her lap and sat perfectly still, shedding no tears. 
Her impulse was to survey and resist the situa- 
tion rather than to wail over it. There was no 
inward exclamation of “ Poor mamma ! ” Her 
mamma had never seemed to get much enjoy- 
ment out of life ; and if Gwendolen had been at 
this moment disposed to feel pity, she would have 
bestowed it on herself, — for was she not nat- 
urally and rightfully the chief object of her 
mamma’s anxiety too? But it was anger, it 
was resistance, that possessed her; it was bitter 
vexation that she had lost her gains at roulette, 
whereas if her luck had continued through this 
one day she would have had a handsome sum to 
carry home, or she might have gone on playing 
and won enough to support them all. Even 
now was it not possible? She had only four 
napoleons left in her purse, but she possessed 
some ornaments which she could sell, — a prac- 
tice so common in stylish society at Geiman 
baths that there was no need to be ashamed of 
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it; and even if she had not received her mamma’s 
letter, she would probably have decided to get 
money for an Etruscan necklace which she hap- 
pened not to have been wearing since her arrival; 
nay, she might have done so with an agreeable 
sense that she was living with some intensity 
and escaping humdrum. With ten louis at her 
disposal and a return of her former luck, which 
seemed probable, what could she do better than 
go on playing for a few days? If her friends at 
home disapproved of the way ‘in which she got 
the money, as they certainly would, still the 
money would be there. Gwendolen’s imagina- 
tion dwelt on this course and created agreeable 
consequences, but not with unbroken confidence 
and rising certainty, as it would have done if she 
had been touched with the gambler’s mania. 
She had gone to the roulette-table not because 
of passion, but in search of it : her mind was still 
sanely capable of picturing balanced probabili- 
ties, and while the chance of winning allured 
her, the chance of losing thrust itself on her with 
alternate strength, and made a vision from 
which her pride shrank sensitively. For she was 
resolved not to tell the Langens that any mis- 
fortune had befallen her family, or to make her- 
self in any way indebted to their compassion ; 
and if she were to part with her jewelry to any 
observable extent, they would interfere by in- 
quiries and remonstrances. The course that 
held the least risk of intolerable annoyance was 
to raise money on her necklace early in the morn- 
ing, tell the Langens that her mamma desired 
her immediate return without giving a reason, 
and take the train for Biussels that evening. 
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She had no maid with her, and the Langens 
mi ght make difficulties about her returning 
alone, but her will was peremptory. 

Instead of going to bed she made as brilliant 
a light as she could and began to pack, working 
diligently, though all the while visited by the 
scenes that might take place on the coming day, 
— now by the tiresome explanations and fare- 
wells and the whirling journey towards a 
changed home, now by the alternative of staying 
just another day and standing again at the 
roulette-table. But always in this latter scene 
there was the presence of that Deronda, watch- 
ing her with exasperating irony, and — the two 
keen experiences were inevitably revived to- 
gether — beholding her again forsaken by luck. 
This importunate image certainly helped to 
sway her resolve on the side of immediate de- 
parture, and to urge her packing to the point 
which would make a change of mind inconven- 
ient. It had struck twelve when she came into 
her room, and by the time she was assuring her- 
self that she had left out only what was neces- 
sary, the faint dawn was stealing through the 
white blinds and dulling her candles. What was 
the use of going to bed? Her cold bath was 
refreshment enough, and she saw that a slight 
trace of fatigue about the eyes only made her 
look the more interesting. Before six o’clock 
she was completely equipped in her gray travel- 
ling dress even to her felt hat, for she meant to 
walk out as soon as she could count on seeing 
other ladies on their way to the springs. And 
happening to be seated sideways before the long 
strip of mirror between her two windows, she 

vol. xn — 2 
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turned to look at herself, leaning her elbow on 
the back of the chair in an attitude that might 
have been chosen for her portrait. It is possible 
to have a strong self-love without any self- 
satisfaction, rather with a self-discontent which 
is the more intense because one’s own little core 
of egoistic sensibility is a supreme care; but 
Gwendolen knew nothing of such inward strife. 
She had a naive delight in her fortunate self, 
which any but the harshest saintliness will have 
some indulgence for in a girl who had every day 
seen a pleasant reflection of that self in her 
friends’ flattery as well as in the looking-glass. 
And even in this beginning of troubles, while 
for lack of anything else to do she sat gazing at 
her image in the growing light, her face gath- 
ered a complacency gradual as the cheerfulness 
of the morning. Her beautiful lips curled into a 
more and more decided smile, till at last she took 
off her hat, leaned forward and kissed the cold 
glass which had looked so warm. How could 
she believe in sorrow? If it attacked her, she 
felt the force to crush it, to defy it, or run away 
from it, as she had done already. Anything 
seemed more possible than that she could go on 
bearing miseries, great or small. 

Madame von Langen never went out before 
breakfast, so that Gwendolen could safely end 
her early walk by taking her way homeward 
through the Obere Strasse in which was the 
needed shop, sure to be open after seven. At 
that hour any observers whom she minded would 
be either on their walks in the region of the 
springs, or would be still in their bedrooms ; but 
certainly there was one grand hotel, the Czarina , 
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from which eyes might follow her up to Mr. 
Wiener’s door. , This was a chance to be risked: 
might she not be going in to buy something which 
had struck her fancy? This implicit falsehood 
passed through her mind as she remembered that 
the Czarina was Deronda’s hotel ; but she was 
then already, far up the Obere Strasse, and she 
walked on with her usual floating movement, 
every line in her figure and drapery falling in 
gentle curves, attractive to all eyes except those 
which discerned in them too close a resemblance 
to the serpent, and objected to the revival of 
serpent-worship. She looked neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, and transacted her business 
in the shop with a coolness which gave little Mr. 
Wiener nothing to remark except her proud 
grace of manner, and the superior size and qual- 
ity of the three central turquoises in the necklace 
she offered him. They had belonged to a chain 
once her father’s ; but she had never known 
her father, and the necklace was in all respects 
the ornament she could most conveniently part 
with. Who supposes that it is an impossible 
contradiction to be superstitious and rationaliz- 
ing at the same time? Roulette encourages a 
romantic superstition as to the chances of the 
game, and the most prosaic rationalism as to 
human sentiments which stand in the way of rais- 
ing needful money. Gwendolen’s dominant re- 
gret was that after all she had only nine louis to 
add to the four in her purse : these Jew dealers 
were so unscrupulous in taking advantage of 
Christians unfortunate at play ! But she was the 
Langens’ guest in their hired apartment, and 
had nothing to pay there: thirteen louis would 
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do more than take her home ; even if she deter- 
mined on risking three, the remaining ten would 
more than suffice, since she meant to travel right 
on, day and night. As she turned homewards, 
nay, entered and seated herself in the salon to 
await her friends and breakfast, she still wavered 
as to her immediate departure, or rather she had 
concluded to tell the Langens simply that she 
had had a letter from her mamma desiring her 
return, and to leave it still undecided when she 
should start. It was already the usual breakfast- 
time, and hearing some one enter as she was 
leaning back rather tired and hungry with her 
eyes shut, she rose expecting to see one or other 
of the Langens, — the words which might deter- 
mine her lingering at least another day ready 
formed to pass her lips. But it was the servant 
bringing in a small packet for Miss Harleth, 
which had that moment been left at the door. 
Gwendolen took it in her hand and immediately 
hurried into her own room. She looked paler 
and more agitated than when she had first read 
her mamma’s letter. Something — she never 
quite knew what — revealed to her before she 
opened the packet that it contained the necklace 
she had just parted with. Underneath the paper 
it was wrapt in a cambric handkerchief, and 
within this was a scrap of torn-off note-paper, 
on which was written with a pencil in clear but 
rapid handwriting : “ A stranger who has found 
Miss Harletlis necklace returns it to her with 
the hope that she will not again risk the loss of 
it.” 

Gwendolen reddened with the vexation of 
wounded pride. A large corner of the handker- 
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chief seemed to have been recklessly torn off to 
get rid of a mark; but she at once believed in the 
first image of “ the stranger ” that presented 
itself to her mind. It was Deronda; he must 
have seen her go into the shop ; he must have 
gone in .immediately after, and repurchased the 
necklace. He had taken an unpardonable 
liberty, and had dared to place her in a thor- 
oughly hateful position. What could she do? — 
Not, assuredly, act on her conviction that it was 
he who had sent her the necklace and straight- 
way send it back to him: that would be to face 
the possibility that she had been mistaken ; nay, 
even if the “ stranger ” were he and no other, it 
would be something too gross for her to let him 
know that she had divined this, and to meet him 
again with that recognition in their minds. He 
knew very well that he was entangling her in 
helpless humiliation : it was another way of 
smiling at her ironically, and taking the air of a 
supercilious mentor. Gwendolen felt the bitter 
tears of mortification rising and rolling down 
her cheeks. No one had ever before dared to 
treat her with irony and contempt. One thing 
was clear : she must carry out her resolution to 
quit this place at once; it was impossible for her 
to reappear in the public salon, still less stand at 
the gaming-table with the risk of seeing De- 
ronda. Now came an importunate knock at the 
door: breakfast was ready. Gwendolen with a 
passionate movement thrust necklace, cambric, 
scrap of paper, and all into her necessaire, 
pressed her handkerchief against her face, and 
after pausing a minute or two to summon back 
her proud self-control, went to join her friends. 
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Such signs of tears and fatigue as were left 
seemed accordant enough with the account she 
at once gave of her having been called home, fox- 
some reason which she feared might be a trouble 
of her mamma’s ; and of her having sat up to do 
her packing, instead of waiting for help from her 
friend’s maid. There was much protestation, as 
she had expected, against her travelling alone, 
but she persisted in i*efusing any arrangements 
for companionship. She would be put into the 
ladies’ compartment and go right on. She could 
rest exceedingly well in the train, and w r as afraid 
of nothing. 

In this way it happened that Gwendolen never 
reappeared at the roulette- table, but that Thurs- 
day evening left Leubronn for Brussels, and on 
Saturday morning arrived at Offendene, the 
home to which she and her family were soon 
to say a last good-by. 



CHAPTER III 


Let no flower of the spring pass by us: let us crown ourselves with 
rosebuds before they be withered. — Book of Wisdom. 

P ITY that Offendene was not the home of 
Miss Harleth’s childhood, or endeared to 
her by family memories ! A human life, 
I think, should be well rooted in some spot of a 
native land, where it may get the love of tender 
kinship for the face of earth, for the labours 
men go forth to, for the sounds and accents 
that haunt it, for whatever will give that early 
home a familiar unmistakable difference amidst 
the future widening of knowledge: a spot 
where the definiteness of early memories may be 
inwrought with affection, and kindly acquaint- 
ance with all neighbours, even to the dogs and 
donkeys, may spread not by sentimental effort 
and reflection, but as a sweet habit of the blood. 
At five years old, mortals are not prepared to be 
citizens of the world, to be stimulated by ab- 
stract nouns, to soar above preference into im- 
partiality; and that prejudice in favour of milk 
with which we blindly begin, is a type of the way 
body and soul must get nourished at least for a 
time. The best introduction to astronomy is to 
think of the nightly heavens as a little lot of stars 
belonging to one’s own homestead. 

But this blessed persistence in which affection 
can take root had been wanting in Gwendolen’s 
life. It was only a year before her recall from 
Leubronn that Offendene had been chosen as 
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her mamma’s home, simply for its nearness to 
Pennicote Rectory, and that Mrs. Davilow, 
Gwendolen, and her four half-sisters (the gov-, 
erness and the maid following in another vehicle) 
had been driven along the avenue for the first 
time, on a late October afternoon when the rooks 
were cawing loudly above them, and the yellow 
elm-leaves were whirling. 

The season suited the aspect of the old oblong 
red brick house, rather too anxiously ornamented 
with stone at every line, not excepting the double 
row of narrow windows and the large square 
portico. The stone encouraged a greenish 
lichen, the brick a powdery gray, so that though 
the building was rigidly rectangular there was 
no harshness in the physiognomy which it 
turned to the three avenues cut east, west, and 
south in the hundred yards’ breadth of old plan- 
tation encircling the immediate grounds. One 
would have liked the house to have been lifted 
on a knoll, so as to look beyond its own little 
domain to the long thatched roofs of the distant 
villages, the church towers, the scattered home- 
steads, the gradual rise of surging woods, and 
the green breadths of undulating park which 
made the beautiful face of the earth in that part 
of Wessex. But though standing thus behind 
a screen amid flat pastures, it had on one side a 
glimpse of the wider world in the lofty curves of 
the chalk downs, grand steadfast forms played 
over by the changing days. 

The house was but just large enough to be 
called a mansion, and was moderately rented, 
having no manor attached to it, and being rather 
difficult to let with its sombre furniture and 
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faded upholstery. But inside and outside it 
was what no beholder could suppose to be in- 
habited by retired tradespeople : a certainty 
which was worth many conveniences to tenants 
who not only had the taste that shrinks from 
new finery, but also were in that border-territory 
of rank where annexation is a burning - topic ; 
and to take up her abode in a house which had 
once sufficed for dowager countesses gave a per- 
ceptible tinge to Mrs. Davilow’s satisfaction in 
having an establishment of her own. This, 
rather mysteriously to Gwendolen, appeared 
suddenly possible on the death of her step-father 
Captain Davilow, who had for the last nine 
years joined his family only in a brief and fitful 
manner, enough to reconcile them to his long 
absences ; but she cared much more for the fact 
than for the explanation. All her prospects had 
become more agreeable in consequence. She 
had disliked their former way of life, roving 
from one foreign watering-place or Parisian 
apartment to another, always feeling new antip- 
athies to new suites of hired furniture, and 
meeting new people under conditions which 
made her appear of little importance; and the 
variation of having passed two years at a showy 
school, where on all occasions of display she had 
been put foremost, had only deepened her sense 
that so exceptional a person as herself could 
hardly remain in ordinary circumstances or in 
a social position less than advantageous. Any 
fear of this latter evil was banished now that 
her mamma was to have an establishment; for 
on the point of birth Gwendolen was quite easy. 
She had no notion how her maternal grandfather 
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got the fortune inherited by his two daughters ; 
but he had been a West Indian — which seemed 
to exclude further question ; and she knew that 
her father’s family was so high as to take no 
notice of her mamma, who nevertheless pi*e- 
served with much pride the miniature of a Lady 
Molly in that connection. She would probably 
have known much more about her father but for 
a little incident which happened when she was 
twelve years old. Mrs. Davilow had brought 
out, as she did only at wide intervals, various 
memorials of her first husband, and while show- 
ing his miniature to Gwendolen recalled, with 
a fervour which seemed to count on a peculiar 
filial sympathy, the fact that dear papa had 
died when his little daughter was in long clothes. 
Gwendolen, immediately thinking of the unlov- 
able step-father whom she had been acquainted 
with the greater part of her life while her frocks 
were short, said, — 

“ Why did you marry again, mamma? It 
would have been nicer if you had not.” 

Mrs. Davilow coloured deeply, a slight con- 
vulsive movement passed over her face, and 
straightway shutting up the memorials, she said, 
with a violence quite unusual in her, — 

“ You have no feeling, child! ” 

Gwendolen, who was fond of her mamma, felt 
hurt and ashamed, and had never since dared 
to ask a question about her father. 

This was not the only instance in which she 
had brought on herself the pain of some filial 
compunction. It was always arranged, when 
possible, that she should have a small bed in her 
mamma’s room; for Mrs. Davilow’s motherly 
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tenderness clung chiefly to her eldest girl, who 
had been born in her happier time. One night 
under an attack of pain she found that the spe- 
cific regularly placed by her bedside had been 
forgotten, and begged Gwendolen to get out of 
bed and reach it for her. That healthy young 
lady, snug and warm as a rosy infant in her 
little couch, objected to step out into the cold, 
and lying perfectly still, grumbled a refusal. 
Mrs. Davilow went without the medicine, and 
never reproached her daughter; but the next 
day Gwendolen was keenly conscious of what 
must be in her mamma’s mind, and tried to 
make amends by caresses which cost her no 
effort. Having always been the pet and pride 
of the household, waited on by mother, sisters, 
governess, and maids, as if she had been a prin- 
cess in exile, she naturally found it difficult to 
think her own pleasure less important than 
others made it, and when it was positively 
thwarted felt an astonished resentment apt, in 
her cruder days, to vent itself in one of those 
passionate acts which look like a contradiction 
of habitual tendencies. Though never even as 
a child thoughtlessly cruel, nay, delighting to 
rescue drowning insects and watch their re- 
covery, there was a disagreeable silent remem- 
brance of her having strangled her sister’s 
canary-bird in a final fit of exasperation at its 
shrill singing which had again and again jar- 
ringly interrupted her own. She had taken 
pains to buy a white mouse for her sister in 
retribution, and though inwardly excusing her- 
self on the ground of a peculiar sensitiveness 
which was a mark of her general superiority, the 
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thought of that infelonious murder had always 
made her wince. Gwendolen’s nature was not 
remorseless, but she liked to make her penances 
easy, and now that she was twenty and more, 
some of her native force had turned into a self- 
control by which she guarded herself from peni- 
tential humiliation. There was more show of 
fire and will in her than ever, but there was more 
calculation underneath it. 

On this day of arrival at Offendene, which 
not even Mrs. Davilow had seen before, — the 
place having been taken for her by her brother- 
in-law Mr. Gascoigne, — when all had got down 
from the carriage, and were standing under the 
porch in front of the open door, so that they 
could have both a general view of the place and 
a glimpse of the stone hall and staircase hung 
with sombre pictures, but enlivened by a bright 
wood fire, no one spoke : mamma, the four sis- 
ters, and the governess all looked at Gwendolen, 
as if their feelings depended entirely on her 
decision. Of the girls, from Alice in her six- 
teenth year to Isabel in her tenth, hardly any- 
thing could be said on a first view, but that they 
were girlish, and that their black dresses were 
getting shabby. Miss Merry was elderly, and 
altogether neutral in expression. Mrs. Davi- 
low’s worn beauty seemed the more pathetic for 
the look of entire appeal which she cast at Gwen- 
dolen, who was glancing round at the house, the 
landscape, and the entrance-hall with an air of 
rapid judgment. Imagine a young race-horse 
in the paddock among untrimmed ponies and 
patient hacks. 

“ Well, dear, what do you think of the 
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place? ” said Mrs. Davilow at last, in a gentle 
deprecatory tone. 

“ I think it is charming,” said Gwendolen, 
quickly. “ A romantic place; anything delight- 
ful may happen in it; it would be a good back- 
ground for anything. No one need be ashamed 
of living here.” 

“ There is certainly nothing common about 
it.” 

“ Oh, it would do for fallen royalty or any 
sort of grand poverty. We ought properly to 
have been living in splendour, and have come 
down to this. It would have been as romantic 
as could be. But I thought my uncle and aunt 
Gascoigne would be here to meet us, and my 
cousin Anna,” added Gwendolen, her tone 
changed to sharp surprise. 

“We are early,” said Mrs. Davilow; and 
entering the hall, she said to the housekeeper, 
who came forward, “ You expect Mr. and Mrs. 
Gascoigne? ” 

“ Yes, madam: they were here yesterday to 
give particular orders about the fires and the 
dinner. But as to fires, I ’ve had ’em in all 
the rooms for the last week, and everything is 
well aired. I could wish some of the furniture 
paid better for all the cleaning it ’s had, but I 
think you ’ll see the brasses have been done jus- 
tice to. I think, when Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne 
come, they ’ll tell you nothing ’s been neglected. 
They ’ll be here at five, for certain.” 

This satisfied Gwendolen, who was not pre- 
pared to have their arrival treated with indiffer- 
ence; and after tripping a little way up the 
matted stone staircase to take a survey there, she 
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tripped down again, and followed by all the 
girls looked into each of the rooms opening from 
the hall, — the dining-room all dark oak and 
worn red satin damask, with a copy of snarling, 
worrying dogs from Snyders over the side- 
board, and a Christ breaking bread over the 
mantelpiece; the library with a general aspect 
and smell of old brown leather; and lastly, the 
drawing-room, which was entered through a 
small antechamber crowded with venerable 
knick-knacks. 

“ Mamma, mamma, pray come here! ” said 
Gwendolen, Mrs. Davilow having followed 
slowly in talk with the housekeeper. “ Here is 
an organ. I will be Saint Cecilia : some one 
shall paint me as Saint Cecilia. Jocosa ” (this 
was her name for Miss Merry) , “ let down my 
hair. See, mamma! ” 

She had thrown off her hat and gloves, and 
seated herself before the organ in an admirable 
pose, looking upward ; while the submissive and 
sad Jocosa took out the one comb which fas- 
tened the coil of hair, and then shook out the 
mass till it fell in a smooth light-brown stream 
far below its owner’s slim waist. 

Mrs. Davilow smiled and said, “ A charm- 
ing picture, my dear!” not indifferent to the 
display of her pet, even in the presence of a 
housekeeper. Gwendolen rose and laughed with 
delight. All this seemed quite to the purpose on 
entering a new house which was so excellent a 
background. 

“What a queer, quaint, picturesque room!” 
she went on, looking about her. “ I like these 
old embroidered chairs, and the garlands on the 
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wainscot, and the pictures that may be anything. 
That one with the ribs — nothing but ribs and 
darkness — I should think that is Spanish, 
mamma.” 

“ Oh, Gwendolen! ” said the small Isabel, in 
a tone of astonishment, while she held open a 
hinged panel of the wainscot at the other end 
of the room. 

Every one, Gwendolen first, went to look. 
The opened panel had disclosed the picture of 
an upturned dead face, from which an obscure 
figure seemed to be fleeing with outstretched 
arms. “ How horrible! ” said Mrs. Davilow, 
with a look of mere disgust; but Gwendolen 
shuddered silently, and Isabel, a plain and al- 
together inconvenient child with an alarming 
memory, said, — 

“ You will never stay in this room by your- 
self, Gwendolen.” 

“ How dare you open things which were 
meant to be shut up, you perverse little crea- 
ture? ” said Gwendolen, in her angriest tone. 
Then snatching the panel out of the hand of the 
culprit, she closed it hastily, saying, “ There is 
a lock, — where is the key? Let the key be 
found, or else let one be made, and let nobody 
open it again; or rather, let the key be brought 
to me.” 

At this command to everybody in general 
Gwendolen turned with a face which was flushed 
in reaction from her chill shudder, and said, 
“ Let us go up to our own room, mamma.” 

The housekeeper on searching found the key 
in the drawer of a cabinet close by the panel, and 
presently handed it to Bugle, the lady’s maid. 
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telling her significantly to give it to her Royal 
Highness. 

“ I don’t know who you mean, Mrs. Startin,” 
said Bugle, who had been busy upstairs during 
the scene in the d.ra wing-room, and was rather 
offended at this irony in a new servant. 

“ I mean the young lady that ’s to command 
us all — and well worthy for looks and figure,” 
replied Mrs. Startin, in propitiation. “ She ’ll 
know what key it is.” 

“ If you have laid out what we want, go and 
see to the others, Bugle,” Gwendolen had said, 
when she and Mrs. Davilow entered their black 
and yellow bedroom, where a pretty little white 
couch was prepared by the side of the black and 
yellow catafalque known as “ the best bed.” 
“ I will help mamma.” 

But her first movement was to go to the tall 
mirror between the windows, which reflected her- 
self and the room completely, while her mamma 
sat down and also looked at the reflection. 

“ That is a becoming glass, Gwendolen ; oi- 
ls it the black and gold colour that sets you 
off? ” said Mrs. Davilow, as Gwendolen stood 
obliquely with her three-quarter face turned 
towards the mirror, and her left hand brush- 
ing back the stream of hair. 

“ I should make a tolerable Saint Cecilia with 
some white roses on my head,” said Gwendolen, 
— “ only, how about my nose, mamma? I think 
saints’ noses never in the least turn up. I wish 
you had given me your perfectly straight nose; 
it would have done for any sort of character, — 
a nose of all work. Mine is only a happy nose; 
it would not do so well for tragedy.” 
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“ Oh, my dear, any nose will do to be miser- 
able with in this world,” said Mrs. Davilow, with 
a deep, weary sigh, throwing her black bonnet 
on the table, and resting her elbow near it. 

“ Now, mamma,” said Gwendolen, in - a 
strongly remonstrant tone, turning away from 
the glass with an air of vexation, “ don’t begin 
to be dull here. It spoils all my pleasure, and 
everything may be so happy now. What have 
you to be gloomy about now? ” 

“ Nothing, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, seem- 
ing to rouse herself, and beginning to take off 
her dress. “ It is always enough for me to see 
you happy.” 

“ But you should be happy yourself,” said 
Gwendolen, still discontentedly, though going 
to help her mamma with caressing touches. 
“ Can nobody be happy after they are quite 
young? You have made me feel sometimes as 
if nothing were of any use. With the girls so 
troublesome, and Jocosa so dreadfully wooden 
and ugly, and everything makeshift about us, 
and you looking so dull, — w T hat was the use of 
my being anything? But now you might be 
happy.” 

“ So I shall, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, pat- 
ting the cheek that was bending near her. 

“ Yes, but really. Not with a sort of make- 
believe,” said Gwendolen, with resolute perse- 
verance. “ See what a hand and arm! — much 
more beautiful than mine. Any one can see 
you were altogether more beautiful.” 

“ No, no, dear; I was always heavier. Never 
half so charming as you are.” 

“ Well, but what is the use of my being 
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charming, if it is to end in my being dull and 
not minding anything? Is that what marriage 
always comes to? ” 

“ No, child, certainly not. Marriage is the 
only happy state for a woman, as I trust you 
will prove.” 

“ I will not put up with it if it is not a happy 
state. I am determined to be happy, — at least, 
not to go on muddling away my life as other 
people do, being and doing nothing remark- 
able. I have made up my mind not to let other 
people interfere with me as they have done. 
Here is some warm water ready for you, 
mamma,” Gwendolen ended, proceeding to take 
off her own dress and then waiting to have her 
hair wound up by her mamma. 

There was silence for a minute or two, till 
Mrs. Davilow said, while coiling the daughter’s 
hair, “ I am sure I have never crossed you, 
Gwendolen.” 

“ You often want me to do what I don’t like.” 

“ You mean, to give Alice lessons? ” 

“ Yes. And I have done it because you 
asked me. But I don’t see why I should, else. 
It bores me to death, she is so slow. She 
has no ear for music, or language, or anything 
else. It would be much better for her to be 
ignorant, mamma: it is her role, she would do 
it well.” 

“ That is a hard thing to say of your poor 
sister, Gwendolen, who is so good to you, and 
waits on you hand and foot.” 

“ I don’t see why it is hard to call things by 
their right names, and put them in their proper 
places. The hardship is for me to have to waste 
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my time on her. Now let me fasten up your 
hair, mamma.” 

“We must make haste; your uncle and aunt 
will be here soon. For heaven’s sake, don’t be 
scornful to them, my dear child ! or to your 
cousin Anna, whom you will always be going 
out with. Do promise me, Gwendolen. You 
know, you can’t expect Anna to be equal to 
you.” 

“ I don’t want her to be equal,” said Gwen- 
dolen, with a toss of her head and a smile; and 
the discussion ended there. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne and their 
daughter came, Gwendolen, far from being 
scornful, behaved as prettily as possible to 
them. She was introducing herself anew to 
relatives who had not seen her since the com- 
paratively unfinished age of sixteen, and she 
was anxious — no, not anxious, but resolved — 
that they should admire her. 

Mrs. Gascoigne bore a family likeness to her 
sister; but she was darker and slighter, her face 
was unworn by grief, her movements were less 
languid, her expression more alert and critical as 
that of a rector’s wife bound to exert a benefi- 
cent authority. Their closest resemblance lay 
in a non-resistant disposition, inclined to imita- 
tion and obedience ; but this, owing to the differ- 
ence in their circumstances, had led them to very 
different issues. The younger sister had been 
indiscreet, or, at least, unfortunate in her mar- 
riages ; the elder believed herself the most en- 
viable of wives; and her pliancy had ended in 
her sometimes taking shapes of surprising defi- 
niteness, Many of her opinions, such as those 
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on church government and the character of 
Archbishop Laud, seemed too decided under 
every alteration to have been arrived at other- 
wise than by a wifely receptiveness. And there 
was much to encourage trust in her husband’s 
authority. He had some agreeable virtues, 
some striking advantages ; and the failings that 
were imputed to him all leaned towards the side 
of success. 

One of his advantages was a fine person, 
which perhaps was even more impressive at 
fifty-seven than it had been earlier in life. There 
were no distinctively clerical lines in the face, 
no official reserve or ostentatious benignity of 
expression, no tricks of starchiness or of affected 
ease: in his Inverness cape he could not have 
been identified except as a gentleman with 
handsome dark features, a nose which began with 
an intention to be aquiline but suddenly be- 
came straight, and iron-gray hair. Perhaps he 
owed this freedom from the sort of professional 
make-up which penetrates skin tones and ges- 
tures and defies all drapery, to the fact that he 
had once been Captain Gaskin, having taken 
orders and a diphthong but shortly before his 
engagement to Miss Armyn. If any one had 
objected that his preparation for the clerical 
function was inadequate, his friends might have 
asked who made a better figure in it, who 
preached better or had more authority in his 
parish? He had a native gift for administra- 
tion, being tolerant both of opinions and con- 
duct, because he felt himself able to overrule 
them, and was free from the irritations of con- 
scious feebleness. He smiled pleasantly at the 
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foible of a taste which he did not share, — at 
floriculture or antiquarianism, for example, 
which were much in vogue among his fellow- 
clergymen in the diocese : for himself, he pre- 
ferred following the history of a campaign, or 
divining from his knowledge of Nesselrode’s 
motives what would have been his conduct if 
our cabinet had taken a different course. Mr. 
Gascoigne’s tone of thinking after some long- 
quieted fluctuations had become ecclesiastical 
rather than theological; not the modern An- 
glican, but what he would have called sound 
English, free from nonsense : such as became a 
man who looked at a national religion by day- 
light, and saw it in its relations to other things. 
No clerical magistrate had greater weight at 
sessions, or less of mischievous impracticable- 
ness in relation to worldly affairs. Indeed, the 
worst imputation thrown out against h i m was 
worldliness : it could not be proved that he for- 
sook the less fortunate, but it was not to be 
denied that the friendships he cultivated were of 
a kind likely to be useful to the father of six 
sons and two daughters ; and bitter observers 
— for in Wessex, say ten years ago, there were 
persons whose bitterness may now seem in- 
credible — remarked that the colour of his 
opinions had changed in consistency with this 
principle of action. But cheerful, successful 
worldliness has a false air of being more self- 
ish than the acrid, unsuccessful land, whose 
secret history is summed up in the terrible 
words, “ Sold, but not paid for.” 

Gwendolen wondered that she had not better 
remembered how very fine a man her uncle was ; 
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but at the age of sixteen she was a less capable 
and more indifferent judge. At present it was 
a matter of extreme interest to her that she was 
to have the near countenance of a dignified male 
relative, and that the family life would cease to 
be entirely, insipidly feminine. She did not in- 
tend that her uncle should control her, but she 
saw at once that it would be altogether agree- 
able to her that he should be proud of intro- 
ducing her as his niece. And there was every 
sign of his being likely to feel that pride. He 
certainly looked at her with admiration as he 
said, — 

“ You have outgrown Anna, my dear,” put- 
ting his arm tenderly round his daughter, whose 
shy face was a tiny copy of his own, and draw- 
ing her forward. “ She is not so old as you by 
a year, but her growing days are certainly over. 
I hope you will be excellent companions.” 

He did give a comparing glance at his daugh- 
ter, but if he saw her inferiority, he might also 
see that Anna’s timid appearance and minia- 
ture figure must appeal to a different taste 
from that which was attracted by Gwendolen, 
and that the girls could hardly be rivals. 
Gwendolen, at least, was aware of this, and 
kissed her cousin with real cordiality as well as 
grace, saying: “A companion is just what I 
want. I am so glad we are come to live here. 
And mamma will be much happier now she is 
near you, aunt.” 

The aunt trusted indeed that it would be so, 
and felt it a blessing that a suitable home had 
been vacant in their uncle’s parish. Then, of 
course, notice had to be taken of the four other 
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girls, whom Gwendolen had always felt to be 
superfluous: all of a girlish average that made 
four units utterly unimportant, and yet from her 
earliest days an obtrusive influential fact in her 
life. She was conscious of having been much 
kinder to them than could have been expected. 
And it was evident to her that her uncle and 
aunt also felt it a pity there were so many girls, 
— what rational person could feel otherwise, 
except poor mamma, who never would see how 
Alice set up her shoulders and lifted her eye- 
brows till she had no forehead left, how Bertha 
and Fanny whispered and tittered together 
about everything, or how Isabel was always 
listening and staring and forgetting where she 
was, and treading on the toes of her suffering 
elders? 

“ You have brothers, Anna,” said Gwendolen, 
while the sisters were being noticed. “ I think 
you are enviable there.” 

“ Yes,” said Anna, simply. “ I am very fond 
of them ; but of course their education is a great 
anxiety to papa. He used to say they made me 
a tomboy. I really was a great romp with Rex. 
I think you will like Rex. He will come home 
before Christmas.” 

“ I remember I used to think you rather wild 
and shy; but it is difficult now to imagine you 
a romp,” said Gwendolen, smiling. 

“ Of course I am altered now; I am come 
out, and all that. But in reality I like to go 
blaekberrying with Edwy and Lotta as well 
as ever. I am not very fond of going out; but 
I dare say I shall like it better now you will be 
often with me. I am not at all clever, and I 
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never know what to say. It seems so useless to 
say what everybody knows, and 1 can think of 
nothing else, except what papa says.” 

“ I shall like going out with you very much,” 
said Gwendolen, well disposed towards this 
naive cousin. “Are you fond of riding?” 

“ Yes, but we have only one Shetland pony 
amongst us. Papa says he can’t afford more, 
besides the carnage-horses and his own nag; 
he has so many expenses.” 

“ I intend to have a horse and ride a great 
deal now,” said Gwendolen, in a tone of decision. 
“ Is the society pleasant in this neighbourhood ? ” 
“ Papa says it is, very. There are the clergy- 
men all about, you know; and the Quallons, and 
the Arrowpoints, and Lord Brackenshaw, and 
Sir Hugo Mallinger’s place, where there is 
nobody — that ’s very nice, because we make 
picnics there — and two or three families at 
Wanchester; oh, and old Mrs. Vulcany at 
Nuttingwood, and — ” 

But Anna was relieved of this tax on her 
descriptive powers by the announcement of 
dinner, and Gwendolen’s question was soon 
indirectly answered by her uncle, who dwelt 
much on the advantages he had secured for 
them in getting a place like Gffendene. Ex- 
cept the rent it involved no more expense than 
an ordinary house at Wanchester would have 
done. 

“ And it is always worth while to make a little 
sacrifice for a good style of house,” said Mr. 
Gascoigne, in his easy, pleasantly confident tone, 
which made the world in general seem a very 
manageable place of residence; “especially where 
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there is only a lady at the head. All the best 
people will call upon you; and you need give 
no expensive dinners. Of course I have to 
spend a good deal in that way; it is a large 
item. But then I get my house for nothing. 
If I had to pay three hundred a-year for my 
house I could not keep a table. My boys are 
too great a drain on me. You are better off 
than we are, in proportion ; there is no great 
drain on you now, after your house and 
carriage.” 

“ I assure you, Fanny, now the children are 
growing up, I am obliged to cut and contrive,” 
said Mrs. Gascoigne. “ I am not a good man- 
ager by nature, but Henry has taught me. He 
is wonderful for making the best of everything ; 
he allows himself no extras, and gets his curates 
for nothing. It is rather hard that he has not 
been made a prebendary or something, as others 
have been, considering the friends he has made, 
and the need there is for men of moderate 
opinions in all respects. If the Church is to 
keep its position, abilitv and character ought 
to tell.” 

“ Oh, my dear Nancy, you forget the old 
story, — thank Heaven, there are three hundred 
as good as I. And ultimately we shall have 
no reason to complain, I am pretty sure. There 
could hardly be a more thorough friend than 
Lord Brackenshaw, — your landlord, you know, 
Fanny. Lady Brackenshaw will call upon you. 
And I have spoken for Gwendolen to be a mem- 
ber of our Archery Club, — the Brackenshaw 
Archery Club, — the most select thing anywhere. 
That is, if she has no objection,” added Mr. 
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Gascoigne, looking at Gwendolen with pleasant 
irony. 

“ I should like it, of all things,” said Gwen- 
dolen. “ There is nothing I enjoy more than 
taking aim — and hitting,” she ended, with a 
pretty nod and smile. 

“ Our Anna, poor child, is too short-sighted 
for archery. But I consider myself a first-rate 
shot, and you shall practise with me. I must 
make you an accomplished archer before our 
great meeting in July. In fact, as to neigh- 
bourhood, you could hardly be better placed. 
There are the Arrowpoints, — they are some of 
our best people. Miss Arrowpoint is a delight- 
ful girl, — she has been presented at Court. 
They have a magnificent place, — Quetcham 
Hall, — worth seeing in point of art; and their 
parties, to which you are sure to be invited, are 
the best things of the sort we have. The arch- 
deacon is intimate there, and they have always 
a good kind of people staying in the house. 
Mrs. Arrowpoint is peculiar, certainly, — some- 
thing of a caricature, in fact, — but well-mean- 
ing. And Miss Arrowpoint is as nice as pos- 
sible. It is not all young ladies who have 
mothers as handsome and graceful as yours 
and Anna’s.” 

Mrs. Davilow smiled faintly at this little 
compliment; but the husband and wife looked 
affectionately at each other, and Gwendolen 
thought, “ My uncle and aunt, at least, are 
happy: they are not dull and dismal.” Alto- 
gether she felt satisfied with her prospects at 
Offendene, as a great improvement on anything 
she had known. Even the cheap curates, she 
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incidentally learned, were almost always young 
men of family; and Mr. Middleton, the actual 
curate, was said to be quite an acquisition : it 
was only a pity he was so soon to leave. 

But there was one point which she was so 
anxious to gain that she could not allow the 
evening to pass without taking her measures 
towards securing it. Her mamma, she knew, 
intended to submit entirely to her uncle’s judg- 
ment with regard to expenditure ; and the sub- 
mission was not merely prudential, for Mrs. 
Davilow, conscious that she had always been 
seen under a cloud as poor dear Fanny, who 
had made a sad blunder with her second mar- 
riage, felt a hearty satisfaction in being frankly 
and cordially identified with her sister’s family, 
and in having her affairs canvassed and man- 
aged with an authority which presupposed a 
genuine interest. Thus the question of a suit- 
able saddle-horse, which had been sufficiently 
discussed with mamma, had to be referred to 
Mr. Gascoigne ; and after Gwendolen had 
played on the piano, which had been provided 
from Wanchester, had sung to her hearers’ 
admiration, and had induced her uncle to join 
her in a duet, — what more softening influence 
than this on any uncle who would have sung 
finely if his time had not been too much taken 
up by graver matters? — she seized the oppor- 
tune moment for saying, “ Mamma, you have 
not spoken to my uncle about my riding.” 

“ Gwendolen desires above all things to have 
a horse to ride, — a pretty, light lady’s horse,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, looking at Mr. Gascoigne. 
“ Do you think w^e can manage it? ” 
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Mr. Gascoigne projected his lower lip and 
lifted his handsome eyebrows sarcastically at 
Gwendolen, who had seated herself with much 
grace on the elbow of her mamma’s chair. 

“ We could lend her the pony sometimes,” 
said Mrs. Gascoigne, watching her husband’s 
face, and feeling quite ready to disapprove if 
he did. 

“ That might be inconveniencing others, aunt, 
and would be no pleasure to me. I cannot en- 
dure ponies,” said Gwendolen. “ I would rather 
give up some other indulgence and have a horse.” 
(Was there ever a young lady or gentleman not 
ready to give up an unspecified indulgence for 
the sake of the favourite one specified?) 

“ She rides so well. She has had lessons, and 
the riding-master said she had so good a seat 
and hand she might be trusted with any mount,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, who, even if she had not 
wished her daiiing to have the horse, would not 
have dared to be lukewarai in trying to get it 
for her. 

“ There is the price of the horse, — a good 
sixty with the best chance, and then his keep,” 
said Mr. Gascoigne, in a tone which, though 
demurring, betrayed the • inward presence of 
something that favoured the demand. “ There 
are the carriage-horses, already a heavy item. 
And remember what you ladies cost in toilet 
now.” 

“ I really wear nothing but two black dresses,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, hastily. “ And the younger 
girls, of course, require no toilet at present. 
Besides, Gwendolen will save me so much by 
giving her sisters lessons.” Here Mrs. Davi- 
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low’s delicate cheek showed a rapid blush. “ If 
it were not for that, I must really have a more 
expensive governess, and masters besides.” 

Gwendolen felt some anger with her mamma, 
but carefully concealed it. 

“ That is good, — that is decidedly good,” 
said Mr. Gascoigne, heartily, looking at his 
wife. And Gwendolen, who, it must be owned, 
was a deep young lady, suddenly moved away 
to the other end of the long drawing-room, and 
busied herself with arranging pieces of music. 

“ The dear child has had no indulgences, no 
pleasures,” said Mrs. Davilow, in a pleading 
undertone. “ I feel the expense is rather im- 
prudent in this first year of our settling. But 
she really needs the exercise, — she needs cheer- 
ing. And if you were to see her on horseback, 
it is something splendid.” 

“ It is what we could not afford for Amna,” 
said Mrs. Gascoigne. “ But she, dear child, 
would ride Lotta’s donkey, and think it good 
enough.” ( Anna was absorbed in a game with 
Isabel, who had hunted out an old backgam- 
mon-board, and had begged to sit up an extra 
hour.) 

“ Certainly, a fine woman never looks better 
than on horseback,” said Mr. Gascoigne. “ And 
Gwendolen has the figure for it. I don’t say 
the thing should not be considered.” 

“We might try it for a time, at all events. 
It can be given up, if necessary,” said Mrs. 
Davilow. 

“ Well, I will consult Lord Brackenshaw’s 
head groom. He is my fidus Achates in the 
horsey way.” 
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“ Thanks,” said Mrs. Davilow, much relieved. 
“ You are very kind.” 

“ That he always is,” said Mrs. Gascoigne. 
And later that night, when she and her husband 
were in private, she said, — 

“ I thought you were almost too indulgent 
about the horse for Gwendolen. She ought not 
to claim so much more than your own daughter 
would think of. Especially before we see how 
Fanny manages on her income. And you really 
have enough to do without taking all this trouble 
on yourself.” 

“ My dear Nancy, one must look at things 
from every point of view. This girl is really 
worth some expense: you don’t often see her 
equal. She ought to make a first-rate marriage, 
and I should not be doing my duty if I spared 
my trouble in helping her forward. Y ou know 
yourself she has been under a disadvantage with 
such a father-in-law, and a second family, keep- 
ing her always in the shade. I feel for the girl. 
And I should like your sister and her family 
now to have the benefit of your having married 
rather a better specimen of our kind than she 
did.” 

“ Rather better! I should think so. How- 
ever, it is for me to be grateful that you will 
take so much on your shoulders for the sake 
of my sister and her children. I am sure I 
would not grudge anything to poor Fanny. 
But there is one thing I have been thinking 
of, though you have never mentioned it.” 

“ What is that? ” 

“ The boys. I hope they will not be falling in 
love with Gwendolen,” 
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“ Don’t presuppose anything of the kind, my 
dear, and there will be no danger. Rex will 
never be at home for long together, and War- 
ham is going to India. It is the wiser plan to 
take it for granted that cousins will not fall in 
love. If you begin with precautions, the affair 
will come in spite of them. One must not under- 
take to act for Providence in these matters, 
which can no more be held under the hand than 
a brood of chickens. The boys will have noth- 
ing, and Gwendolen will have nothing. They 
can’t marry. At the worst there would only 
be a little crying, and you can’t save boys and 
girls from that.” 

Mrs. Gascoigne’s mind was satisfied : if any- 
thing did happen, there was the comfort of 
feeling that her husband would know what 
was to be done and would have the energy to 
do it. 


CHAPTER IV 


Gorgibus. . . . Je te dis que le manage est une chose sajnte et sacr4e, 
et que c’est faire en honnetes gens, que de debuter par la. 

Madelrn . . Mon Dieu! que si tout le mondc vous ressembla.it, un 
roman serait bientbt lini ! La belle chose que ee serait, si d’abord Cyrus 
epousait Mandane, et qu’Aronee de plain-pied tut marie a Clelie ! . . . 
Laissez nous faire a loisir ie tissu de notre roman, et ii’en pressez pas 
taut la conclusion. 

Moliere: Les Precieims Ridicules. 

T T would be a little hard to blame the Rector 
I of Pennicote that in the course of looking 
at things from every point of view, he 
looked at Gwendolen as a girl likely to make 
a brilliant marriage. Why should he be ex- 
pected to differ from his contemporaries in this 
matter, and wish his niece a worse end of her 
charming maidenhood than they would approve 
as the best possible? It is rather to be set down 
to his credit that his feelings on the subject were 
entirely good-natured. And in considering the 
relation of means to ends, it would have been 
mere folly to have been guided by the excep- 
tional and idyllic, — to have recommended that 
Gwendolen should wear a gown as shabby as 
Griselda’s in order that a marquis might fall in 
love with her, or to have insisted that since a 
fair maiden was to be sought, she should keep 
herself out of the way. Mr. Gascoigne’s calcu- 
lations were of the kind called rational, and he 
did not even think of getting a too frisky horse 
in order that Gwendolen might be threatened 
with an accident and be rescued by a man of 
property. He wished his niece well, and he 
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meant her to be seen to advantage in the best 
society of the neighbourhood. 

Her uncle’s intention fell in perfectly with 
Gwendolen’s own wishes. But let no one sup- 
pose that she also contemplated a brilliant mar- 
riage as the direct end of her witching the world 
with her grace on horseback, or with any other 
accomplishment. That she was to be married 
some time or other she would have felt obliged 
to admit ; and that her marriage would not be 
of a middling kind, such as most girls were 
contented with, she felt quietly, unargumenta- 
tively sure. But her thoughts never dwelt on 
marriage as the fulfilment of her ambition; the 
dramas in which she imagined herself a heroine 
were not wrought up to that close. To be very 
much sued or hopelessly sighed for as a bride 
was indeed an indispensable and agreeable guar- 
antee of womanly power ; but to become a wife 
and wear all the domestic fetters of that con- 
dition, was on the whole a vexatious necessity. 
Her observation of matrimony had inclined her 
to think it rather a dreary state, in which a 
woman could not do what she liked, had more 
children than were desirable, was consequently 
dull, and became irrevocably immersed in hum- 
drum. Of course marriage was social promo- 
tion; she could not look forward to a single 
life ; but promotions have sometimes to be taken 
with bitter herbs, — a peerage will not quite do 
instead of leadership to the man who meant to 
lead; and this delicate-limbed sylph of twenty 
meant to lead. For such passions dwell in 
feminine breasts also. In Gwendolen’s, how- 
ever, they dwelt among strictly feminine fur- 
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niture, and had no disturbing reference to the 
advancement of learning or the balance of the 
constitution; her knowledge being such as with 
no sort of standing-room or length of lever 
could have been expected to move the world. 
She meant to do what was pleasant to herself 
in a striking manner; or rather whatever she 
could do so as to strike others with admiration 
and get in that reflected -way a more ardent 
sense of living, seemed pleasant to her fancy. 

“ Gwendolen will not rest without having the 
world at her feet,” said Miss Merry, the meek 
governess, — hyperbolical words which have long- 
come to carry the most moderate meanings ; for 
who has not heard of private persons having 
the world at their feet in the shape of some 
half-dozen items of flattering regard generally 
known in a genteel suburb? And words could 
hardly be too wide or vague to indicate the 
prospect that made a hazy largeness about poor 
Gwendolen on the heights of her young self- 
exultation. Other people allowed themselves 
to be made slaves of, and to have their lives 
blown hither and thither like empty ships in 
which no will was present: it was not to be 
so with her, she would no longer be sacrificed 
to creatures worth less than herself, but would 
make the very best of the chances that life 
offered her, and conquer circumstance by her 
exceptional cleverness. Certainly, to be settled 
at Offendene, with the notice of Lady Braeken- 
shaw, the Archery Club, and invitations to dine 
with the Arrowpoints, as the highest lights in 
her scenery, was not a position that seemed to 
offer remarkable chances; but Gwendolen’s con- 
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fidence lay chiefly in herself. She felt well 
equipped for the mastery of life. With regard 
to much in her lot hitherto, she held herself 
rather hardly dealt with, but as to her “ educa- 
tion ” she would have admitted that it had left 
her under no disadvantages. In the schoolroom 
her quick mind had taken readily that strong 
starch of unexplained rules and disconnected 
facts which saves ignorance from any painful 
sense of limpness ; and what remained of all 
things knowable, she was conscious of being 
sufficiently acquainted with through novels, 
plays, and poems. About her French and 
music, the two justifying accomplishments of 
a young lady, she felt no ground for uneasi- 
ness; and when to all these qualifications, nega- 
tive and positive, we add the spontaneous sense 
of capability some happy persons are born with, 
so that any subject they turn attention to im- 
presses them with their own power of form- 
ing a correct judgment on it, who can wonder 
if Gwendolen felt ready to manage her own 
destiny? 

There were many subjects in the world — 
perhaps the majority — in which she felt nt> 
interest because they were stupid; for subjects 
are apt to appear stupid to the young as light 
seems dim to the old; but she would not have 
felt at all helpless in relation to them, if they 
had turned up in conversation. It must he re- 
membered that no one had disputed her power 
or her general superiority. As on the arrival 
at Oflfendene, so always, the first thought of 
those about her had been, what will Gwendolen 
think? — if the footman trod heavily in creak- 
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mg boots or if the laundress’s work was unsat- 
isfactory, the maid said, “ This will never do 
for Miss Harleth; ” if the wood smoked in the 
bedroom fireplace, Mrs. Davilow, whose own 
weak eyes suffered much from this inconven- 
ience, spoke apologetically of it to Gwendolen. 
If, when they were under the stress of travelling, 
she did not appear at the breakfast-table till 
every one else had finished, the only question 
w r as, how Gwendolen’s coffee and toast should 
still be of the hottest and crispest; and when 
she appeared with her freshly brushed light- 
brown hair streaming backward and awaiting 
her mamma’s hand to coil it up, her long brown 
eyes glancing bright as a wave-washed onyx 
from under their long lashes, it was always she 
herself who had to be tolerant, — to beg that 
Alice who sat waiting on her would not stick 
up her shoulders in that frightful manner, and 
that Isabel instead of pushing up to her and 
asking questions would go away to Miss Merry. 

Always she was the princess in exile, who in 
time of famine w-as to have her breakfast-roll 
made of the finest-bolted flour from the seven 
thin ears of wheat, and in a general decamp- 
ment was to have her silver fork kept out of 
the baggage. How was this to be accounted 
for? The answer may seem to lie quite on the 
surface, — in her beauty, a certain unusualness 
about her, a decision of will which made itself 
felt in her graceful movements and clear un- 
hesitating tones, so that if she came into the 
room on a rainy day when everybody else was 
flaccid and the use of things in general was not 
apparent to them, there seemed to be a sudden, 
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sufficient reason for keeping up the forms of 
life; and even the waiters at hotels showed the 
more alacrity in doing away with crumbs and 
creases and dregs with struggling flies in them. 
This potent charm, added to the fact that she 
was the eldest daughter, towards whom her 
mamma had always been in an apologetic state 
of mind for the evils brought on her by a step- 
father, may seem so full a reason for Gwendo- 
len’s domestic empire, that to look for any other 
would be to ask the reason of daylight when 
the sun is shining. But beware of arriving at 
conclusions without comparison. I remember 
having seen the same assiduous, apologetic at- 
tention awarded to persons who were not at 
all beautiful or unusual, whose firmness showed 
itself in no very graceful or euphonious way, 
and who were not eldest daughters with a 
tender, timid mother, compunctious at having 
subjected them to inconveniences. ~ Some of 
them were a very common sort of men. And 
the only point of resemblance among them all 
was a strong determination to have what was 
pleasant, with a total fearlessness in making 
themselves disagreeable or dangerous when they 
did not get it. Who is so much cajoled and 
served with trembling by the weak females of a 
household as the unscrupulous male, — capable, 
if he has not free way at home, of going and 
doing worse elsewhere? Hence I am forced to 
doubt whether even without her potent charm 
and peculiar filial position Gwendolen might 
not still have played the queen in exile, if only 
she had kept her inborn energy of egoistic de- 
sire, and her power of inspiring fear as to what 
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she might say or do. However, she had the 
charm, and those who feared her were also fond 
of her; the fear and the fondness being per- 
haps both heightened by what may be called 
the iridescence of her character, — the play of 
various, nay, contrary tendencies. For Mac- 
beth’s rhetoric about the impossibility of being 
many opposite things in the same moment, re- 
ferred to the clumsy necessities of action and 
not to the subtler possibilities of feeling. We 
cannot speak a loyal word and be meanly silent, 
we cannot kill and not kill in the same moment ; 
but a moment is room wide enough for the loyal 
and mean desire, for the outlash of a murder- 
ous thought and the sharp backward sti’oke of 
repentance. 



CHAPTER Y 


Her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 
Ail matter else seems weak. 

Much Ado about Nothing . 

G WENDOLEN’S reception in the neigh- 
• bourhood fulfilled her uncle’s expecta- 
tions. From Brackenshaw Castle to the 
Firs at Wanchester, where Mr. Quallon the 
banker kept a generous house, she was wel- 
comed with manifest admiration, and even those 
ladies who did not quite like her, felt a comfort 
in having a new, striking girl to invite ; for 
hostesses who entertain much must make up 
their parties as ministers make up their cabi- 
nets, on grounds other than personal liking. 
Then, in order to have Gwendolen as a guest, 
it was not necessary to ask any one who was 
disagreeable, for Mrs. Davilow always made 
a quiet, picturesque figure as a chaperon, and 
Mr. Gascoigne was everywhere in request for 
his own sake. 

Among the houses where Gwendolen was not 
quite liked, and yet invited, was Quetcham Hall. 
One of her first invitations was to a large dinner- 
party there, which made a sort of general in- 
troduction for her to the society of the neigh- 
bourhood ; for in a select party, of thirty, and 
of well-composed proportions as to age, few 
visitable families could be entirety left out. No 
youthful figure there was comparable to Gwen- 
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dolen’s as she passed through the long suite of 
rooms adorned with light and flowers, and vis- 
ible at first as a slim figure floating along in 
white drapery, approached through one wide 
doorway after another into fuller illumination 
and definiteness. She had never had that sort 
of promenade before, and she felt exultingly 
that it befitted her: any one looking at her for 
the first time might have supposed that long 
galleries and lackeys had always been a matter 
of course in her life; while her cousin Anna, 
who was really more familiar with these things, 
felt almost as much embari’assed as a rabbit 
suddenly deposited in that well-lit space. 

“ Who is that with Gascoigne ? ” said the arch- 
deaeon, neglecting a discussion of military ma- 
noeuvres on which, as a clergyman, he was 
naturally appealed to. And his son, on the 
other side of the room, — a hopeful young 
scholar, who had already suggested some “ not 
less elegant than ingenious ” emendations of 
Greek texts, — said nearly at the same time, 
“ By George! who is that girl with the awfully 
well-set head and jolly figure? ” 

But to a mind of general benevolence, wishing 
everybody to look well, it was rather exasperat- 
ing to see how Gwendolen eclipsed others : how 
even the handsome Bliss Lawe, explained to be 
the daughter of Lady Lawe, looked suddenly 
broad, heavy, and inanimate; and how Miss 
Arrowpoint, unfortunately also dressed in white, 
immediately resembled a carte-de-visite in which 
one would fancy the skirt alone to have been 
charged for. Since Bliss Arrowpoint was gen- 
erally liked for the amiable unpretending way 
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in which she wore her fortunes, and made a 
softening screen for the oddities of her mother, 
there seemed to be some unfitness in Gwendo- 
len’s looking so much more like a person of 
social importance. 

“ She is not really so handsome if you come 
to examine her features,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, 
later in the evening, confidentially to Mrs. Vul- 
cany. “ It is a certain style she has, which 
produces a great effect at first, but afterwards 
she is less agreeable.” 

In fact, Gwendolen, not intending it, but 
intending the contrary, had offended her hostess, 
who, though not a splenetic or vindictive woman, 
had her susceptibilities. Several conditions had 
met in the Lady of Quetcham which to the 
reasoners in that neighbourhood seemed to have 
an essential connection with each other. It was 
occasionally recalled that she had been the heiress 
of a fortune gained by some moist or dry busi- 
ness in the city, in order fully to account for 
her having a squat figure, a harsh parrot-like 
voice, and a systematically high head-dress; and 
since these points made her externally rather 
ridiculous, it appeared to many only natural 
that she should have what are called literary 
tendencies. A little comparison would have 
shown that all these points are to be found 
apart; daughters of aldermen being often well- 
grown and well-featured, pretty women having 
sometimes harsh or husky voices, and the pro- 
duction of feeble literature being found com- 
patible with the most diverse forms of physique, 
masculine as well as feminine. 

Gwendolen, who had a keen sense of absurd- 
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ity in others, but was kindly disposed towards 
any one who could make life agreeable to her, 
meant to win Mrs. Arrowpoint by giving her 
an interest and attention beyond what others 
were probably inclined to show. But self-con- 
fidence is apt to address itself to an imaginary 
dulness in others; as people who are well off 
speak in a cajoling tone to the poor, and those 
who are in the prime of life raise their voice 
and talk artificially to seniors, hastily conceiving 
them to be deaf and rather imbecile. Gwen- 
dolen, with all her cleverness and purpose to 
be agreeable, could not escape that form of 
stupidity: it followed in her mind, unreflect- 
ingly, that because Sirs. Arrowpoint was ridic- 
ulous she was also likely to be wanting in 
penetration, and she went through her little 
scenes without suspicion that the various shades 
of her behaviour were all noted. 

“ You are fond of books as well as of music, 
riding, and archery, I hear,” Mrs. Arrowpoint 
said, going to her for a tete-a-tete in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner: “ Catherine will be very 
glad to have so sympathetic a neighbour.” This 
little speech might have seemed the most grace- 
ful politeness, spoken in a low melodious tone; 
but with a twang fatally loud it gave Gwen- 
dolen a sense of exercising patronage when she 
answered gracefully, — 

“ It is I who am fortunate. Miss Arrowpoint 
will teach me what good music is: I shall be 
entirely a learner. I hear that she is a thorough 
musician.” 

“ Catherine has certainly had every advan- 
tage. We have a first-rate musician in the 
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house now, — Herr Klesmer; perhaps you 
know all his compositions. You must allow 
me to introduce him to you. You sing, I be- 
lieve. Catherine plays three instruments, but 
she does not sing. I hope you will let us hear 
you. I understand you are an accomplished 
singer.” 

“ Oh no! — ‘ die Kraft ist schwach, allein die 
Lust ist gross,’ as Mephistopheles says.” 

“ Ah, you are a student of Goethe. Young 
ladies ax-e so advanced now. I suppose you 
have read eveiything.” 

“ No, really. I shall be so glad if you will 
tell me what to read. I have been looking 
into all the books in the library at Offendene, 
but there is nothing readable. The leaves all 
stick together and smell musty. I wish I could 
write books to amuse myself, as you can! How 
delightful it must be to write books after one’s 
own taste instead of reading other people’s ! 
Home-made books must be so nice.” 

For an instant Mrs. Arrowpoint’s glance was 
a little sharper, but the perilous resemblance to 
satire in the last sentence took the hue of girlish 
simplicity when Gwendolen added, — 

“ I would give anything to write a book! ” 

“ And why should you not? ” said Mrs. 
Arrowpoint, encouragingly. “ You have but 
to begin as I did. Pen, ink, and paper are at 
everybody’s command. But I will send you all 
I have written with pleasure.” 

“ Thanks. I shall be so glad to read your 
writings. Being acquainted with authors must 
give a peculiar understanding of their books: 
one would be able to tell then which parts were 
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funny and which serious. I am sure I often 
laugh in the wrong place.” Here Gwendolen 
herself became aware of danger, and added 
quickly, “ In Shakespeare, you know, and other 
great writers that we can never see. But I al- 
ways want to know more than there is in the 
books.” 

“ If you are interested in any of my subjects, 
I can lend you many extra sheets in manu- 
script,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, — while Gwen- 
dolen felt herself painfully in the position of the 
young lady who professed to like potted sprats. 
“ These are things I dare say I shall publish 
eventually: several friends have urged me to do 
so, and one doesn’t like to lie obstinate. My 
Tasso, for example, — I could have made it 
twice the size.” 

“ I dote on Tasso,” said Gwendolen. 

“ Well, you shall have all my papers, if you 
like. So many, you know, have written about 
Tasso; but they are all wrong. As to the 
particular nature of his madness, and his feel- 
ings for Leonora, and the real cause of his im- 
prisonment, and the character of Leonora, who, 
in my opinion, was a cold-hearted woman, else 
she would have married him in spite of her 
brother, — they are all wrong. I differ from 
everybody.” 

“How very interesting!” said Gwendolen. 
“ I like to differ from everybody; I think it is 
so stupid to agree. That is the worst of writing 
your opinions; you make people agree with 
you.” 

This speech renewed a slight suspicion in Mrs. 
Arrowpoint, and again her glanee became for a 
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moment examining. But Gwendolen looked 
very innocent, and continued with a docile air, — 

“ I know nothing of Tasso except the Gerusa- 
lenrnie Liberata, which we read and learned by 
heart at school.” 

“ Ah, his life is more interesting than his 
poetry. I have constructed the early part of 
his life as a sort of romance. When one thinks 
of his father Bernardo, and so on, there is so 
much that must be true.” 

“ Imagination is often truer than fact,” said 
Gwendolen, decisively, though she could no more 
have explained these glib words than if they had 
been Coptic or Etruscan. “ I shall be so glad to 
learn all about Tasso, — and his madness espe- 
cially. I suppose poets are always a little mad.” 

“ To be sure, — ‘ the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling; ’ and somebody says of Marlowe, — 

‘For that fine madness still he did maintain 
Which always should possess the poet’s brain.’ ” 

“ But it was not always found out, was it? ” 
said Gwendolen, innocently. “ I suppose some 
of them rolled their eyes in private. Mad people 
are often very cunning.” 

Again a shade flitted over Mrs. Arrowpoint’s 
face; but the entrance of the gentlemen pre- 
vented any immediate mischief between her and 
this too quick young lady, who had over-acted 
her naivete. 

“ Ah, here comes Herr Klesmer,” said Mrs. 
Arrowpoint, rising; and presently bringing him 
to Gwendolen, she left them to a dialogue which 
was agreeable on both sides, Herr Ivlesmer be- 
ing a felicitous combination of the German, the 
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Sclave, and the Semite, with grand features, 
brown hair floating in artistic fashion, and brown 
eyes in spectacles. His English had little 
foreignness except its fluency; and his alarm- 
ing cleverness was made less formidable just 
then by a certain softening air of silliness which 
will sometimes befall even Genius in the desire 
of being agreeable to Beauty. 

Music was soon begun. Miss Arrowpoint 
and Herr Klesmer played a four-handed piece 
on two pianos which convinced the company in 
general that it was long, and Gwendolen in 
particular that the neutral, placid-faced Miss 
Arrowpoint had a mastery of the instrument 
which put her own execution out of the question, 
— though she was not discouraged as to her 
often-praised touch and style. After this every 
one became anxious to hear Gwendolen sing, 
especially Mr. Arrowpoint; as was natural in a 
host and a perfect gentleman, of whom no one 
had anything to say but that he had married Miss 
Guttler, and imported the best cigars; and he 
led her to the piano with easy politeness. Herr 
Ivlesmer closed the instrument in readiness f oi- 
lier, and smiled with pleasure at her approach; 
then placed himself at the distance of a few feet, 
so that he could see her as she sang. 

Gwendolen was not nervous : what she under- 
took to do she did without trembling, and sing- 
ing was an enjoyment to her. Her voice was 
a moderately powerful soprano (some one had 
told her it was like Jenny Lind’s) , her ear good, 
and she was able to keep in tune, so that her 
singing gave pleasure to ordinary hearers, and 
she had been used to unmingled applause. She 
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had the rare advantage of looking almost prettier 
when she was singing than at other times, and 
that Herr Klesmer was in front of her seemed 
not disagreeable. Her song, determined on 
beforehand, was a favourite aria of Bellini’s, in 
which she felt quite sure of herself. 

“ Charming! ” said Mr. Arrowpoint, who 
had remained near; and the word was echoed 
around without more insincerity than we recog- 
nize in a brotherly way as human. But Herr 
Klesmer stood like a statue, -—if a statue can 
be imagined in spectacles ; aP least, he was as 
mute as a statue. Gwendolen was pressed to 
keep her seat and double the general pleasure, 
and she did not wish to refuse ; but before re- 
solving to do so, she moved a little towards Herr 
Klesmer, saying with a look of smiling appeal, 
“ It would be too cruel to a great musician. 
You cannot like to hear poor amateur singing.” 

“ No, truly ; but that makes nothing,” said 
Herr Klesmer, suddenly speaking in an odious 
German fashion with staccato endings, quite 
unobservable in him before, and apparently de- 
pending on a change of mood, as Irishmen re- 
sume their strongest brogue when they are fervid 
or quarrelsome. “ That makes nothing. It is 
always acceptable to see you sing.” 

Was there ever so unexpected an assertion of 
superiority, at least before the late Teutonic con- 
quest? Gwendolen coloured deeply, but, with 
her usual presence of mind, did not show an un- 
graceful resentment by moving away immedi- 
ately; and Miss Arrowpoint, who had been near 
enough to overhear (and also to observe that 
Herr Klesmer’s mode of looking at Gwendolen 
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was more conspicuously admiring Hum w as quite 
consistent with good taste) , now with the utmost 
tact and kindness came close to her and said, — 

“ Imagine what I have to go through with 
this professor! He can hardly tolerate anything 
we English do in music. We can only put up 
with his severity, and make use of it to find out 
the worst that can be said of us. It is a little 
comfort to know that; and one can bear it when 
every one else is admiring.” 

“ I should be very much obliged to him for 
telling me the worst,” said Gwendolen, recover- 
ing herself. “ I dare say I have been extremely 
ill-taught, in addition to having no talent — 
only liking for music.” This was very well ex- 
pressed considering that it had never entered her 
mind before. 

“Yes, it is true; you have not been well 
taught,” said Herr Klesmer, quietly. Woman 
was dear to him, but music was dearer. “ Still 
you are not quite without gifts. You sing in 
tune, and you have a pretty fair organ. But you 
produce your notes badly; and that music which 
you sing is beneath you. It is a form of melody 
which expresses a puerile state of culture, — a 
dandling, canting, see-saw kind of stuff, — the 
passion and thought of people without any 
breadth of horizon. There is a sort of self- 
satisfied folly about every phrase of such mel- 
ody; no cries of deep, mysterious passion, — no 
conflict, — no sense of the universal. It makes 
men small as they listen to it. Sing now some- 
thing larger. And I shall see.” 

“ Oh, not now, — by and by,” said Gwendo- 
len, with a sinking of heart at the sudden width 
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of horizon opened round her small musical per- 
formance. For a young lady desiring to lead, 
this first encounter in her campaign was start- 
ling. ' But she was bent on not behaving fool- 
ishly, and Miss Arrowpoint helped her by 
saying, — 

“ Yes, by and by. I always require half an 
hour to get up my courage after being criticised 
by Herr Ivlesmer. We will ask him to play to 
us now: he is bound to show us what is good 
music.” 

To be quite safe on this point, Herr Klesmer 
played a composition of his own, a fantasia 
called Freudvoll, Leidvoll, Gedankewuoll , — an 
extensive commentary on some melodic ideas not 
too grossly evident ; and he certainly fetched as 
much variety and depth of passion out of the 
piano as that moderately responsive instrument 
lends itself to, having an imperious magic in his 
fingers that seemed to send a nerve-thrill through 
ivory key and wooden hammer, and compel the 
strings to make a quivering, lingering speech 
for him. Gwendolen, in spite of her wounded 
egoism, had fulness of nature enough to' feel the 
power of this playing; and it gradually turned 
her inward sob of mortification into an excite- 
ment which lifted her for the moment into a des- 
perate indifference about her own doings, or at 
least a determination to get a superiority over 
them by laughing at them as if they belonged to 
somebody else. Her eyes had become brighter, 
her cheeks slightly flushed, and her tongue 
ready for any mischievous remarks. 

“ I wish you would sing to us again. Miss 
Harleth,” said young Clintoek, the archdeacon’s 
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classical son, who had been so fortunate as to 
take her to dinner, and came up to renew conver- 
sation as soon as Herr Klesmer’s performance 
was ended. “ That is the style of music for me. 
I never can make anything of this tip-top play- 
ing. It is like a jar of leeches, where you can 
never tell either beginnings or endings. I could 
listen to your singing all day.” 

“ Yes, we should be glad of something popular 
now, — another song from you would be a re- 
laxation,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, who had also 
come near with polite intentions. 

“ That must be because you are in a puerile 
state of culture, and have no breadth of horizon. 
I -have just learned that. I have been taught 
how bad my taste is, and am feeling growing 
pains. They are never pleasant,” said Gwendo- 
len, not taking any notice of Mrs. Arrowpoint, 
and looking up with a bright smile at young 
Clintock. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint was not insensible to this 
rudeness, but merely said, “ Well, we will not 
press anything disagreeably ; ” and as there was 
a perceptible outrush of imprisoned conversa- 
tion just then, and a movement of guests seeking 
each other, she remained seated where she was, 
and looked round her with the relief of the 
hostess at finding she is not needed. 

“Iam glad you like this neighbourhood,” said 
young Clintock, well pleased with his station in 
front of Gwendolen. 

“ Exceedingly. There seems to be a little of 
everything and not much of anything.” 

“ That is rather equivocal praise.” 

“ Not with me. I like a little of everything; 
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a little absurdity, for example, is very amusing. 
I am thankful for a few queer people; but much 
of them is a bore.” 

(Mrs. Arrowpoint, ^ho was hearing this dia- 
logue, perceived quite a new tone in Gwendo- 
len’s speech, and felt a revival of doubt as to her 
interest in Tasso’s madness.) 

“ I think there should be more croquet, for one 
. thing,” said young Clintock; “I am usually 
away, but if I were more here I should go in for 
a croquet club. You are one of the archers, I 
think. But depend upon it, croquet is the game 
of the future. It wants writing up, though. One 
of our best men has written a poem on it, in four 
cantos, — as good as Pope. I want him to pub- 
lish it. You never read anything better.” 

“ I shall study croquet to-morrow. I shall 
take to it instead of singing.” 

“ No, no, not that; but do take to croquet. I 
will send you Jenning’s poem, if you like. I 
have a manuscript copy.” 

“ Is he a great friend of yours? ” 

“ Well, rather.” 

“ Oh, if he is only rather, I think I will decline. 
Or, if you send it me, will you promise not to 
catechise me upon it and ask me which part I 
like best? Because it is not so easy to know a 
poem without reading it as to know a sermon 
without listening.” 

“ Decidedly,” Mrs. Arrowpoint thought, 
“ this girl is double and satirical. I shall be on 
my guard against her.” 

But Gwendolen, nevertheless, continued to 
receive polite attentions from the family at 
Quetcham, not merely because invitations have 
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larger grounds than those of personal liking, but 
because the trying little scene at the piano had 
awakened a kindly solicitude towards her in the 
gentle mind of Miss Arrowpoint, who managed 
all the invitations and visits, her mother being 
otherwise occupied. 



CHAPTER VI 


Croyez-vous m’avoir humiliee pour m’ avoir appris que la terre 
tourne autour du soleil? Je vous jure que je ne m’en estime pas 
moms. — Fontenelle: PluraUt'e des Mondes. 

T HAT lofty criticism had caused Gwendo- 
len a new sort of pain. She would not 
have chosen to confess how unfortunate 
she thought herself in not having had Miss Ar- 
rowpoint’s musical advantages, so as to be able 
to question Herr Klesmer’s taste with the confi- 
dence of thorough knowledge ; still less to a d mit 
even to herself that Miss Arrowpoint each time 
they met raised an unwonted feeling of jeal- 
ousy in her: not in the least because she was an 
heiress, but because it was really provoking that 
a girl whose appearance you could not charac- 
terize except by saying that her figure was slight 
and of middle stature, her features small, her 
eyes tolerable, and her complexion sallow, had 
nevertheless a certain mental superiority which 
could not be explained away, — an exasperating 
thoroughness in her musical accomplishment, a 
fastidious discrimination in her general tastes, 
which made it impossible to force her admiration 
and kept you in awe of her standard. This insig- 
nificant-looking young lady of four-and-twenty, 
whom any one’s eyes would have passed over 
negligently if she had not been Miss Arrow- 
point, might be suspected of a secret opinion 
that Miss Harleth’s acquirements were rather 
of a common order; and such an opinion was 
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not made agreeable to think of by being always 
veiled under a perfect kindness of manner. 

But Gwendolen did not like to dwell on facts 
which threw an unfavourable light on herself. 
The musical Magus who had so suddenly 
widened her horizon was not always on the 
scene; and his being constantly backwards and 
forwards between London and Quetcham soon 
began to be thought of as offering opportuni- 
ties for converting him to a more admiring state 
of mind. Meanwhile, in the manifest pleasure 
her singing gave at Brackenshaw Castle, the 
Firs, and elsewhere, she recovered her equanim- 
ity, being disposed to think approval more 
trustworthy than objection, and not being one 
of the exceptional persons who have a parching- 
thirst for a perfection undemanded by their 
neighbours. Perhaps it would have been rash 
to say then that she was at all exceptional in- 
wardly, or that the unusual in her was more than 
her rare grace of movement and bearing, and a 
certain daring which gave piquancy to a very 
common egoistic ambition, such as exists under 
many clumsy exteriors and is taken no notice of. 
For I suppose that the set of the head does not 
really determine the hunger of the inner self for 
supremacy: it only makes a difference some- 
times as to the way in which the supremacy is 
held attainable, and a little also to the degree in 
which it can be attained; especially when the 
hungry one is a girl, whose passion for doing 
what is remarkable has an ideal limit, in con- 
sistency with the highest breedng and perfect 
freedom from the sordid need of income. Gwen- 
dolen was as inwardly rebellious against the 
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restraints of family conditions, and as ready to 
look through obligations into her own funda- 
mental want of feeling for them, as if she had 
been sustained by the boldest speculations; but 
she really had no such speculations, and would at 
once have marked herself off from any sort of 
theoretical or practically reforming women by 
satirizing them. She rejoiced to feel herself ex- 
ceptional; but her horizon was that of the gen- 
teel romance where the heroine’s soul poured out 
in her journal is full of vague power, original- 
ity, and general rebellion, while her life moves 
strictly in the sphere of fashion; and if she wan- 
ders into a swamp, the pathos lies partly, so to 
speak, in her having on her satin shoes. Here is 
a restraint which nature and society have pro- 
vided on the pursuit of striking adventure ; so 
that a soul burning with a sense of what the uni- 
verse is not, and ready to take all existence as 
fuel, is nevertheless held captive by the ordinary 
wire-work of social forms, and does nothing 
particular. 

This commonplace result was what Gwen- 
dolen found herself threatened with even in the 
novelty of the first winter at Offendene. What 
she was clear upon was, that she did not wish to 
lead the same sort of life as ordinary young 
ladies did ; but what she was not clear upon was, 
how she should set about leading any other, and 
what were the particular acts which she would 
assert her freedom by doing. Offendene re- 
mained a good background, if anything would 
happen there; but on the whole the neighbour- 
hood was in fault. 

Beyond the effect of her beauty on a first 
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presentation, there was not much excitement to 
be got out of her earliest invitations, and she 
came home after little sallies of satire and know- 
ingness, such as had offended Mrs. Arrowpoint, 
to fill the intervening days with the most girlish 
devices. The strongest assertion she was able 
to make of her individual claims was to leave out 
Alice’s lessons (on the principle that Alice was 
more likely to excel in ignorance) , and to employ 
her with Miss Merry, and the maid who was un- 
derstood to wait on all the ladies, in helping to 
arrange various dramatic costumes which Gwen- 
dolen pleased herself with having in readiness 
for some future occasions of acting in charades 
or theatrical pieces, occasions which she meant 
to bring about by force of will or contrivance. 
She had never acted, — only made a figure in 
tableaux vivans at school; but she felt assured 
that she could act well, and having been once or 
twice to the Theatre Fran^ais, and also heard 
her mamma speak of Rachel, her waking dreams 
and cogitations as to how she would manage 
her destiny sometimes turned on the question 
whether she would become an actress like Rachel, 
since she was more beautiful than that thin 
Jewess. Meanwhile the wet days before Christ- 
mas were passed pleasantly in the preparation 
of costumes, Greek, Oriental, and Composite, in 
which Gwendolen attitudinized and speechified 
before a domestic audience, including even the 
housekeeper, who was once pressed into it that 
she might swell the notes of applause; but hav- 
ing shown herself unworthy by observing that 
Miss Harleth looked far more like a queen in 
her own dress than in that baggy thing with her 
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arms all bare, she was not invited a second 
time. 

“ Do I look as well as Rachel, mamma? ” said 
Gwendolen, one day when she had been showing 
herself in her Greek dress to Anna, and going 
through scraps of scenes with much tragic 
intention. 

“ You have better arms ’than Rachel,” said 
Mrs. Davilow; “your arms would do for any- 
thing, Gwen. But your voice is not so tragic as 
hers; it is not so deep.” 

“ I can make it deeper, if I like,” said Gwen- 
dolen, provisionally; then she added, with de- 
cision, “ I think a higher voice is more tragic: 
it is more feminine; and the more feminine a 
woman is, the more tragic it seems when she does 
desperate actions.” 

“ There may be something in that,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, languidly. “ But I don’t know what 
good there is in making one’s blood creep. And 
if there is anything horrible to be done, I should 
like it to be left to the men.” 

“ Oh, mamma, you are so dreadfully prosaic! 
As if all the great poetic criminals were not 
women! I think the men are poor cautious 
creatures.” 

“ Well, dear, and you — who are afraid to be 
alone in the night — I don’t think you would be 
very bold in crime, thank God.” 

“ I am not talking about reality, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, impatiently. Then, her mamma 
being called out of the room, she turned quickly 
to her cousin, as if taking an opportunity, and 
said: “ Anna, do ask my uncle to let us get 
up some charades at the Rectory. Mr. Middle- 
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ton and Warham could act with us — just for 
practice. Mamma says it will not do to have 
Mr. Middleton consulting- and rehearsing here. 
He is a stick, but we could give him suitable 
parts. Do ask; or else I will.” 

“ Oh, not till Rex comes. He is so clever, and 
such a dear old thing, and he will act Napoleon 
looking over the sea. He looks just like Napo- 
leon. Rex can do anything.” 

“ I don’t in the least believe in your Rex, 
Anna,” said Gwendolen, laughing at her. “ He 
will turn out to be like those wretched blue and 
yellow water-colours of his which you hang up 
in your bedroom and worship.” 

“ Very well, you will see,” said Anna. “ It 
is not that I know what is clever, but he has 
got a scholai’ship already, and papa says he 
will get a fellowship, and nobody is better at 
games. He is cleverer than Mr. Middleton, 
and everybody but you calls Mr. Middleton 
clever.” 

“ So he may be in a dark-lantern sort of way. 
But he is a stick. If he had to say, ‘ Perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love her,’ he would say it 
in just the same tone as, ‘ Here endeth the second 
lesson.’ ” 

“Oh, Gwendolen!” said Anna, shocked at 
these promiscuous allusions. “And it is very 
unkind of you to speak so of him, for he admires 
you very much. I heard Warham say one day 
to mamma, ‘ Middleton is regularly spoony upon 
Gwendolen.’ She was very angry with him; 
but I know what it means. It is what they say 
at college for being in love.” 

“ How can I help it? ” said Gwendolen, rather 
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contemptuously. “ Perdition catch my soul if 
I love him” 

“No, of course; papa, I think, would not 
wish it. And he is to go away soon. But it 
makes me sorry when you ridicule him.” 

“ What shall you do to me when I ridicule 
Rex? ” said Gwendolen, wickedly. 

“ Now, Gwendolen dear, you will not? ” said 
Anna, her eyes filling with tears. “ I could not 
bear it. But there really is nothing in him to 
ridicule. Only you may find out things. For 
no one ever thought of laughing at Mr. Middle- 
ton before you. Every one said he was nice- 
looking, and his manners perfect. I am sure I 
have always been frightened at him because of 
his learning and his square-cut coat, and his 
being a nephew of the bishop’s and all that. 
But you will not ridicule Rex, — promise me.” 
Anna ended with a beseeching look which 
touched Gwendolen. 

“ You are a dear little coz,” she said, just 
touching the tip of Anna’s chin with her thumb 
and forefinger. “ I don’t ever want to do any- 
thing that will vex you. Especially if Rex is 
to make everything come off, — charades and 
everything.” 

And when at last Rex was there, the anima- 
tion he brought into the life at Offendene and 
the Rectory, and his ready partnership in Gwen- 
dolen’s plans, left her no inclination for any 
ridicule that was not of an open and flattering 
kind, such as he himself enjoyed. He was a fine 
open-hearted youth, with a handsome face 
strongly resembling his father’s and Anna’s, 
but softer in expression than the one, and larger 
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in scale than the other; a bright, healthy, loving 
nature, enjoying ordinary, innocent things so 
much that vice had no temptation for him, and 
what he knew of it lay too entirely in the outer 
courts and little-visited chambers of his mind for 
him to think of it with great repulsion. Vicious 
habits were with him “ what some fellows did,” 
— “ stupid stuff ” which he liked to keep aloof * 
from. He returned Anna’s affection as fully as 
could be expected of a brother whose pleasures 
apart from her were more than the sum total 
of hers; and he had never known a stronger 
love. 

The cousins were continually together at the 
one house or the other, — chiefly at Offendene, 
where there was more freedom, or rather where 
there was a more complete sway for Gwendolen; 
and whatever she wished became a ruling pur- 
pose for Rex. The charades came off according 
to her plans; and also some other little scenes 
not contemplated by her in which her acting was 
more impromptu. It was at Offendene that the 
charades and tableaux were rehearsed and pre- 
sented, Mrs. Davilow seeing no objection even 
to Mr. Middleton’s being invited to share in 
them, now that Ilex too was there, — especially 
as his services were indispensable; Warham, 
who was studying for India with a Wanchester 
“coach,” having no time to spare, and being 
generally dismal under a cram of everything 
except the answers needed at the forthcoming 
Examination, which might disclose the welfare 
of our Indian Empire to be somehow connected 
with a quotable knowledge of Browne’s 
Pastorals. 
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Mr. Middleton was persuaded to play various 
grave parts, Gwendolen having flattered hi m on 
his enviable immobility of countenance ; and at 
first a little pained and jealous at her comrade- 
ship with Rex, he presently drew encourage- 
ment from the thought that this sort of cousinly 
familiarity excluded any serious passion. In- 
deed, he occasionally, felt that her more formal 
treatment of himself was such a sign of favour 
as to warrant his making advances before he left 
Pennicote, though he had intended to keep his 
feelings in reserve until his position should be 
more assured. Miss Gwendolen, quite aware 
that she was adored by this unexceptionable 
young clergyman with pale whiskers and 
square-cut collar, felt nothing more on the sub- 
ject than that she had no objection to be adored: 
she turned her eyes on him with calm merciless- 
ness, and caused him many mildly agitating 
hopes by seeming always to avoid dramatic 
contact with him, — for all meanings, we know, 
depend on the key of interpretation. 

Some persons might have thought beforehand 
that a young man of Anglican leanings, having 
a sense of sacredness much exercised on small 
things as well as great, rarely laughing save 
.from politeness, and in general regarding the 
mention of spades by their naked names as 
rather coarse, would not have seen a fitting bride 
for himself in a girl who was daring in ridicule, 
and showed none of the special grace required 
in the clergyman’s wife; or that a young man 
informed by theological reading would have 
reflected that he was not likely to meet the 
taste of a lively, restless young lady like Miss 
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Harleth. But are we always obliged to ex- 
plain why the facts are not what some per- 
sons thought beforehand? The apology lies 
on their side who had that erroneous way of 
thinking. 

As for Rex, who would possibly have been 
sorry for poor Middleton if he had been aware 
of the excellent curate’s inward conflict, he was 
too completely absorbed in a first passion to 
have observation for any person or thing. He 
did not observe Gwendolen; he only felt what 
she said or did, and the back of his head seemed 
to be a good organ of information as to whether 
she was in the room or out. Before the end of 
the first fortnight he was so deeply in love that 
it was impossible for him to think of his life 
except as bound up with Gwendolen’s. He 
could see no obstacles, poor boy; his own love 
seemed a guarantee of hers, since it was one 
with the unperturbed delight in her image, so 
that he could no more dream of her giving him 
pain than an Egyptian could dream of snow. 
She sang and played to him whenever he liked, 
was always glad of his companionship in riding, 
though his borrowed steeds were often comic, 
was ready to join in any fun of his, and showed 
a right appreciation of Anna. No mark of 
sympathy seemed absent. That because Gwen- 
dolen was the most perfect creature in the world 
she was to make a grand match, had not oc- 
curred to him. He had no conceit, — at least, 
not more than goes to make up the necessary 
gum and consistence of a substantial personality: 
it was only that in the young bliss of loving 
he took Gwendolen’s perfection as part of that 
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good which had seemed one with life to him, 
being the outcome of a happy, well-embodied 
nature. 

One incident which happened in the course of 
their dramatic attempts impressed Rex as a sign 
of her unusual sensibility. It showed an aspect 
of her nature which could not have been pre- 
conceived by any one who, like him, had only 
seen her habitual fearlessness in active exer- 
cises and her high spirits in society. 

After a good deal of rehearsing it was re- 
solved that a select party should be invited to 
Offendene to witness the performances which 
went with so much satisfaction to the actors. 
Anna had caused a pleasant surprise; nothing 
could be neater than the way in which she played 
her little parts ; one would even have suspected 
her of hiding much sly observation under her 
simplicity. And Mr. Middleton answered very 
well by not trying to be comic. The main source 
of doubt and retardation had been Gwendolen’s 
desire to appear in her Greek dress. No word 
for a charade would occur to her either waking 
or dreaming that suited her purpose of getting 
a statuesque pose in this favourite costume. To 
choose a motive from Racine was of no use, 
since Rex and the others could not declaim 
French verse, and improvised speeches would 
turn the scene into burlesque. Besides, Mr. 
Gascoigne prohibited the acting of scenes from 
plays : he usually protested against the notion 
that an amusement which was fitting for every 
one else was unfitting for a clergyman ; but he 
would not in this matter overstep the line of 
decorum as drawn in that part of Wessex, which 
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did not exclude his sanction of the young peo- 
ple’s acting charades in his sister-in-law’s house, 
— a very different affair from private theatri- 
cals in the full sense of the word. 

Everybody of course was concerned to satisfy 
this wish of Gwendolen's, and Ilex proposed 
that they should wind up with a tableau in 
which the effect of her majesty would not be 
marred by any one’s speech. This pleased her 
thoroughly, and the only question was the 
choice of the tableau. 

“ Something pleasant, children, I beseech 
you,” said Mrs. Davilow; “ I can’t have any 
Greek wickedness.” 

“ It is no worse than Christian wickedness, 
mamma,” said Gwendolen, whose mention of 
Rachelesque heroines had called forth that 
remark. 

“ And less scandalous,” said Rex. “ Besides, 
one thinks of it as all gone by and done with. 
What do you say to Briseis being led away? I 
would be Achilles, and you would be looking 
round at me — after the print we have at the 
Rectory.” 

“ That would be a good attitude for me,” 
said Gwendolen, in a tone of acceptance. But 
afterwards she said with decision, “ No. It will 
not do. There must be three men in proper 
costume, else it will be ridiculous.” 

“I have it!” said Rex, after a little reflec- 
tion. “ Hermione as the statue in the Winter’s 
Tale! I will be Leontes, and Miss Merry 
Paulina, one on each side. Our dress won’t 
signify,” he went on, laughingly; “it will be 
more Shakespearian and romantic if Leontes 
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looks like Napoleon, and Paulina like a modern 
spinster.” 

And Hermione was chosen, all agreeing that 
age was of no consequence ; but Gwendolen 
urged that instead of the mere tableau there 
should be just enough acting of the scene to 
introduce the striking up of the music as a sig- 
nal for her to step down and advance ; when 
Leontes, instead of embracing her, was to kneel 
and kiss the hem of her garment, and so the cur- 
tain was to fall. The antechamber with folding 
doors lent itself admirably to the purposes of a 
stage, and the whole of the establishment, with 
the addition of Jarrett the village carpenter, 
was absorbed in the preparations for an enter- 
tainment which, considering that it was an imita- 
tion of acting, was likely to be successful, since 
we know from ancient fable that an imitation 
may have more chance of success than the 
original. 

Gwendolen was not without a special exul- 
tation in the prospect of this occasion, for 
she knew that Hen* Klesmer was again at 
Quetcham, and she had taken care to include 
him among the invited. 

Klesmer came. He was in one of his placid 
silent moods, and sat in serene contemplation, 
replying to all appeals in benignant-sounding 
syllables more or less articulate, — as taking up 
his cross meekly in a world overgrown with 
amateurs, or as careful how he moved his lion 
paws lest he should crush a rampant and vocif- 
erous mouse. 

Everything indeed went off smoothly and ac- 
cording to expectation — all that was impro- 
voit. six— 6 
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vised and accidental being of a probable sort 
— until the incident occurred which showed 
Gwendolen in an unforeseen phase of emotion. 
How it came about was at first a mystery. 

The tableau of Hermione was doubly strik- 
ing from its dissimilarity with what had gone 
before: it was answering perfectly, and a mur- 
mur of applause had been gradually suppressed 
while Leontes gave his permission that Paulina 
should exercise her utmost art and make the 
statue move. 

Hermione, her arm resting on a pillar, was 
elevated by about six inches, which she counted 
on as a means of showing her pretty foot and 
instep, when at the given signal she should ad- 
vance and descend. 

“Music, awake her, strike!” said Paulina 
(Mrs. Davilow, who by special entreaty had 
consented to take the part in a white burnous 
and hood). 

Herr Klesmer, who had been good-natured 
enough to seat himself at the piano, struck a 
thunderous chord — but in the same instant, and 
before Hermione had put forth her foot, the 
movable panel, which was on a line with the 
piano, flew open on the right opposite the stage, 
and disclosed the picture of the dead face and 
the fleeing figure, brought out in pale definite- 
ness by the position of the wax -lights. Every 
one was startled; but all eyes in the act of 
turning towards the opened panel were recalled 
by a piercing cry from Gwendolen, who stood 
without change of attitude, but with a change 
of expression that was terrifying in its terror. 
She looked like a statue into which a soul of 
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Fear had entered : her pallid lips were parted; 
her eyes, usually narrowed under their long 
lashes, were dilated and fixed. Her mother, less 
surprised than alax-med, rushed towards her, and 
Rex too could not help going to her side. But 
the touch of her mother’s arm had the effect 
of an electric charge ; Gwendolen fell on her 
knees and put her hands before her face. She 
was still trembling, but mute, and it seemed 
that she had self -consciousness enough to aim 
at controlling her signs of terror, for she pres- 
ently allowed herself to be raised from her kneel- 
ing posture and led away, while the company 
were relieving their minds by explanation. 

“ A magnificent bit of plastik that! ” said 
Klesmer to MiSs Arrowpoint. And a quick 
fire of undertoned question and answer went 
round. 

“ Was it part of the play? ” 

“Oh, no, surely not. Miss Harleth was too 
much affected. A sensitive creature! ” 

“ Dear me! I was not aware that there was 
a painting behind that panel ; were you? ” 

“No; how should I? Some eccentricity in 
one of the Earl’s family long ago, I suppose.” 

“ How very painful! Pray shut it up.” 

“ Was the door locked? It is very mysterious. 
It must be the spirits.” 

“ But there is no medium present.” 

“ How do you know that? We must con- 
clude that there is, when such things happen.” 

“ Oh, the door was not locked; it was prob- 
ably the sudden vibration from the piano that 
sent it open.” 

This conclusion came from Mr. Gascoigne. 
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who begged Miss Merry if possible to get the 
key. But this readiness to explain the mystery 
was thought by Mrs. Vuleany unbecoming in a 
clergyman, and she observed in an undertone 
that Mr. Gascoigne was always a little too 
worldly for her taste. However, the key was 
produced, and the rector turned it in the lock 
with an emphasis rather offensively rationaliz- 
ing — as w r ho should say, “ It will not start open 
again,” — putting the key in his pocket as a 
security. 

However, Gwendolen soon reappeared, show- 
ing her usual spirits, and evidently determined 
to ignore as far as she could the striking change 
she had made in the part of Hermione. 

But when Klesmer said to her, “ We have to 
thank you for devising a perfect climax: you 
could not have chosen a finer bit of plastik 
there was a flush of pleasure in her face. She 
liked to accept as a belief what was really no 
more than delicate feigning. He divined that 
the betrayal into a passion of fear had been 
mortifying to her, and wished her to understand 
that he took it for good acting. Gwendolen 
cherished the idea that now he was struck with 
her talent as well as her beauty, and her un- 
easiness about his opinion was half turned to 
complacency. 

But too many were in the secret of what had 
been included in the rehearsals, and what had 
not; and no one besides Klesmer took the 
trouble to soothe Gwendolen’s imagined morti- 
fication. The general sentiment was that the 
incident should be let drop. 

There had really been a medium concerned in 
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the starting open of the panel: one who had 
quitted the room in haste and crept to bed in 
much alarm of conscience. It was the small 
Isabel, whose intense curiosity, unsatisfied by 
the brief glimpse she had had of the strange 
picture on the day of arrival at Offendene, had 
kept her on the watch for an opportunity of 
finding out where Gwendolen had put the key, 
of stealing it from the discovered drawer when 
the rest of the family were out, and getting on 
a stool to unlock the panel. While she was 
indulging her thirst for knowledge in this way, a 
noise which she feared was an approaching foot- 
step alarmed her: she closed the door and at- 
tempted hurriedly to lock it, but failing and not 
daring to linger, she withdrew the key and 
trusted that the panel would stick, as it seemed 
well inclined to do. In this confidence she had 
returned the key to its former place, stilling any 
anxiety by the thought that if the door were 
discovered to be unlocked nobody could know 
how the unlocking came about. The inconven- 
ient Isabel, like other offenders, did not foresee 
her own impulse to confession, a fatality which 
came upon her the morning after the party, 
when Gwendolen said at the breakf ast-table, 
“ I know the door was locked before the house- 
keeper gave me the key, for I tried it myself 
afterwards. Some one must have been to my 
drawer and taken the key.” 

It seemed to Isabel that Gwendolen’s awful 
eyes had rested on her more than on the other 
sisters, and without any time for resolve she 
said with a trembling lip, “ Please forgive me, 
Gwendolen.” 
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The forgiveness was sooner bestowed than it 
would have been if Gwendolen had not desired 
to dismiss from her own and every one else’s 
memory any case in which she had shown her 
susceptibility to terror. She wondered at herself 
in these occasional experiences, which seemed 
like a brief remembered madness, an unex- 
plained exception from her normal life: and in 
this instance she felt a peculiar vexation that 
her helpless fear had shown itself, not, as usual, 
in solitude, but in well-lit company. Her ideal 
was to be daring in speech and reckless in. brav- 
ing dangers, both moral and physical; and 
though her practice fell far behind her ideal, 
this shortcoming seemed to be due to the petti- 
ness of circumstances, the narrow theatre which 
life offers to a girl of twenty, who cannot con- 
ceive herself as anything else than a lady, or as 
in any position which would lack the tribute of 
respect. She had no permanent consciousness 
of other fetters, or of more spiritual restraints, 
having always disliked whatever was presented 
to her under the name of religion, in the same 
way that some people dislike arithmetic and 
accounts : it had raised no other emotion in her, 
no alarm, no longing; so that the question 
whether she believed it had not occurred to her, 
any more than it had occurred to her to inquire 
into the conditions of colonial property and 
banking, on which, as she had had many oppor- 
tunities of knowing, the family fortune was 
dependent. All these facts about herself she 
would have been ready to admit, and even, 
more or less indirectly, to state. What she un- 
willingly recognized, and would have been glad 
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for others to be unaware of, was that liability 
of hers to fits of spiritual dread, though this 
fountain of awe within her had not found its 
way into connection with the religion taught 
her or with any human relations. She was 
ashamed and frightened, as at what might hap- 
pen again, in remembering her tremor on sud- 
denly feeling herself alone, when, for example, 
she was walking without companionship and 
there came some rapid change in the light. 
Solitude in any wide scene impressed her with 
an undefined feeling of immeasurable existence 
aloof from her, in the midst of which she was 
helplessly incapable of asserting herself. The 
little astronomy taught her at school used some- 
times to set her imagination at work in a way 
that made her tremble : but always when some 
one joined her she recovered her indifference to 
the vastness in which she seemed an exile ; she 
found again her usual world in which her will 
was of some avail, and the religious nomencla- 
ture belonging to this world was no more iden- 
tified for her with those uneasy impressions of 
awe than her uncle’s surplices seen out of use at 
the Rectory. With human ears and eyes about 
her, she had always hitherto recovered her confi- 
dence, and felt the possibility of winning empire. 

To her mamma and others her fits of timidity 
or terror were sufficiently accounted for by her 
“ sensitiveness ” or the “ excitability of her 
nature; ” but these explanatory phrases re- 
quired conciliation with much that seemed to be 
blank indifference or rare self-mastery. Heat 
is a great agent and a useful word, but consid- 
ered as a means of explaining the universe it 
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requires an extensive knowledge of differences; 
and as a means of explaining character “ sensi- 
tiveness ” is in much the same predicament. But 
who, loving a creature like Gwendolen, would 
not be inclined to regard every peculiarity in her 
as a mark of pre-eminence? That was what Rex 
did. After the Hermione scene he was more 
persuaded than ever that she must be instinct 
with all feeling, and not only readier to respond 
to a worshipful love, but able to love better than 
other girls. Rex felt the summer on his young 
wings, and soared happily. 



CHAPTER VII 


Perigot. As the bonny lasse passed bye, 

Willie. Hey, ho, bonnilasse ! 

P. She roode at me with glauncing eye, 

W. As clear as the crystall glasse. 

P. All as the sunny beame so bright, 

W. Hey, ho, the simnebeame ! 

P. Glaunceth from Phoebus’ face forthright, 

W. So love into thy heart did streame. 

Spenser: Shepheard's Calendar . 

The kindliest symptom, yet the most alarming crisis in the ticklish 
state of youth ; the nourisher and destroyer of hopeful wits ; . . . the 
servitude above freedom ; the gentle mind’s religion ; the liberal super- 
stition. — Charles Lamb. 

T HE first sign of the unimagined snow- 
storm was like the transparent white cloud 
that seems to set off the blue. Anna was 
in the secret of Rex’s feeling ; though for the 
first time in their lives he had said nothing to 
her about what he most thought of, and he only 
took it for granted that she knew it. For the 
first time, too, Anna could not say to Rex what 
was continually in her mind. Perhaps it might 
have been a pain which she would have had to 
conceal, that he should so soon care for some one 
else more than for herself, if such a feeling had 
not been thoroughly neutralized by doubt and 
anxiety on his behalf. Anna admired her 
cousin, — would have said with simple sincerity, 
“ Gwendolen is always very good to me,”, and 
held it in the order of things for herself to be 
entirely subject to this cousin ; but she looked 
at her with mingled fear and distrust, with a 
puzzled contemplation as of some wondrous and 
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beautiful animal whose nature was a mystery, 
and who, for anything Anna knew, might have 
an appetite for devouring all the small creatures 
that were her own particular pets. And now 
Anna’s heart was sinking under the heavy con- 
viction which she dared not utter, that Gwen- 
dolen would never care for Rex. What she 
herself held in tenderness and reverence had 
constantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen, 
and it was easier to imagine her scorning Rex 
than returning any tenderness of his. Besides, 
she was always thinking of being something 
extraordinary. And poor Rex! Papa would 
be angry with him, if he knew. And of course 
he was too young to be in love in that way ; and 
she, Anna, had thought that it would be years 
and years before anything of that sort came, 
and that she would be Rex’s housekeeper ever 
so long. But what a heart must that be which 
did not return his love! Anna, in the prospect 
of his suffering, was beginning to dislike her too 
fascinating cousin. 

It seemed to her, as it did to Rex, that the 
weeks had been filled with a tumultuous life 
evident to all observers: if he had been ques- 
tioned on the subject, he would have said that 
he had no wish to conceal what he hoped would 
be an engagement which he should immediately 
tell his father of; and yet for the first time in 
his life he was reserved not only about his feel- 
ings, but — which was more remarkable to 
Anna — about certain actions. She, on her 
side, was nervous each time her father or mother 
began to speak to her in private, lest they should 
say anything about Rex and Gwendolen. But 
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the elders were not in the least alive to this 
agitating drama, which went forward chiefly in 
a sort of pantomime extremely lucid in the 
minds thus expressing themselves, but easily 
missed by spectators who were running their 
eyes over the “ Guardian ” or the “ Clerical 
Gazette,” and regarded the trivialities of the 
young ones with scarcely more interpretation 
than they gave to the actions of lively ants. 

“ Where are you going, Rex? ” said Anna 
one gray morning when her father had set off 
in the carriage to the sessions, Mrs. Gascoigne 
with him, and she had observed that her brother 
had on his antigropelos, the utmost approach he 
possessed to a hunting equipment. 

“ Going to see the hounds throw off at the 
Three Barns.” 

“ Are you going to take Gwendolen? ” said 
Anna, timidlv. 

“ She told “you, did she? ” 

“No; but I thought — Does papa know 
you are going? ” 

“ Not that I am aware of. I don’t suppose 
he would trouble himself about the matter.” 

“ You are going to use his horse? ” 

“ He knows I do that whenever I can.” 

“ Don’t let Gwendolen ride after the hounds, 
Rex,” said Anna, whose fears gifted her with 
second-sight. 

“ Why not? ” said Rex, smiling rather pro- 
vokingly. 

“ Papa and mamma and Aunt Davilow all wish 
her not to. They think it is not right for her.” 

“ Why should you suppose she is going to do 
what is not right? ” 
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“ Gwendolen minds nobody sometimes,” said 
Anna, getting bolder by dint of a little anger. 

“ Then she would not mind me,” said Rex, 
perversely making a joke of poor Anna’s 
anxiety. 

“Oh, Rex, I cannot bear it. You will make 
yourself very unhappy.” Here Anna burst 
into tears. 

“ Nannie, Nannie, what on earth is the mat- 
ter with you?” said Rex, a little impatient at 
being kept in this way, hat on and whip in 
hand. 

“ She will not care for you one bit, — I 
know she never will ! ” said the poor child in a 
sobbing whisper. She had lost all control of 
herself. 

Rex reddened and hurried away from her out 
of the hall door, leaving her to the miserable 
consciousness of having made herself disagree- 
able in vain. 

He did think of her words as he rode along: 
they had the unwelcomeness which all unfavour- 
able fortune-telling has, even when laughed at; 
but he quickly explained them as springing 
from little Anna’s tenderness, and began to be 
sorry that he was obliged to come away without 
soothing her. Every other feeling on the sub- 
ject, however, was quickly merged in a resistant 
belief to the contrary of hers, accompanied with 
a new determination to prove that he was right. 
This sort of certainty had just enough kinship 
to doubt and uneasiness to hurry on a confes- 
sion which an untouched security might have 
delayed. 

Gwendolen was already mounted and riding 

^ - . . 
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up and down the avenue when Rex appeared at 
the gate. She had provided herself against dis- 
appointment in case he did not appear in time 
by having the groom ready behind her, for she 
would not have waited beyond a reasonable 
time. But now the groom was dismissed, and 
the two rode away in delightful freedom. 

Gwendolen was in her highest spirits, and Rex 
thought that she had never looked so lovely 
before: her figure, her long white throat, and 
the curves of her cheek and chin were always 
set off to perfection by the compact simplicity 
of her riding-dress. He could not conceive a 
more perfect girl; and to a youthful lover like 
Rex it seems that the fundamental identity of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful is already 
extant and manifest in the object of his love. 

Most observers would have held it more than 
equally accountable that a girl should have like 
impressions about Rex, for in his handsome face 
there was nothing corresponding to the undefin- j 

able stinging quality — as it were a trace of I 

demon ancestry — which made some beholders 1 

hesitate in their admiration of Gwendolen. • 

It was an exquisite January morning, in 1 

which there was no threat of rain, but a gray ( 

sky making the calmest background for the : 

charms of a mild winter scene, — the grassy ! 

borders of the lanes, the hedgerows sprinkled j 

with red berries and haunted with low twitter- j 

mgs, the purple bareness of the elms, the rich 
brown of the furrows. The horses’ hoofs made : | 

a musical chime, accompanying their young j 

voices. She was laughing at his equipment, for ; i 

he was the reverse of a dandy, and he was en- 1 
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joying her laughter: the freshness of the morn- 
ing mingled, with the freshness of their youth; 
and every sound that came from their clear 
throats, every glance they gave each other, was 
the bubbling outflow from a spring of joy. It 
was all morning to them, within and without. 
And thinking of them in these moments one is 
tempted to that futile sort of wishing — if only 
things could have been a little otherwise then, 
so as to have been greatly otherwise after! — 
if only these two beautiful young creatures could 
have pledged themselves to each other then and 
there, and never through life have swerved from 
that pledge! For some of the goodness which 
Rex believed in was there. Goodness is a large, 
often a prospective word; like harvest, which 
at one stage when we talk of it lies all under- 
ground, with an indeterminate future: is the 
germ prospering in the darkness? at another, it 
has put forth delicate green blades, and by and 
by the trembling blossoms are ready to be 
dashed off by an hour of rough wind or rain. 
Each stage has its peculiar blight, and may have 
the healthy life choked out of it by a particular 
action of the foul land which rears or neigh- 
bours it, or by damage brought from foulness 
afar. 

“ Anna had got it into her head that you 
would want to ride after the hounds this morn- 
ing,” said Rex, whose secret associations with 
Anna’s words made this speech seem quite peril- 
ously near the most momentous of subjects. 

“Did she?” said Gwendolen, laughingly. 
“ What a little clairvoyante she is! ” 

“ Shall you? ” said Rex, who had not believed 
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in her intending to do it if the elders objected, 
but confided in her having good reasons. 

“ I don’t know. I can’t tell what I shall do 
till I get there. Clairvoyantes are often wrong: 
they foresee what is likely. I am not fond of 
what is likely; it is always dull. I do what is 
unlikely.” 

“ Ah, there you tell me a secret. When once 
I knew what people in general would be likely 
to do, I should know you would do the opposite. 
So you would have come round to a likelihood 
of your own sort. I shall be able to calculate 
on you. You could n’t surprise me.” 

“ Yes, I could. I should turn round and do 
what was likely for people in general,” said 
Gwendolen, with a musical laugh. 

“ You see you can’t escape some sort of 
likelihood. And contradictoriness makes the 
strongest likelihood of all. You must give up 
a plan.” 

“No, I shall not. My plan is to do what 
pleases me.” (Here should any young lady in- 
cline to imitate Gwendolen, let her consider the 
set of her head and neck : if the angle there had 
been different, the chin protrusive, and the cer- 
vical vertebra* a trifle more curved in their posi- 
tion, ten to one Gwendolen’s words would have 
had a jar in them for the sweet-natured Rex. 
But everything odd in her speech was humour 
and pretty banter, which he was only anxious to 
turn towards one point.) 

“ Can you manage to feel only what pleases 
you? ” said he. 

“ Of course not ; that comes from what other 
people do. But if the world were pleasanter, one 
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would only feel what was pleasant. Girls’ lives 
are so stupid: they never do what they like.” 

“ I thought that w r as more the case of the men. 
They are forced to do hard things, and are often 
dreadfully bored, and knocked to pieces too. 
And then, if we love a girl very dearly we want 
to do as she likes ; so after all you have your own 
w r ay.” 

“ I don’t believe it. I never saw a married 
woman who had her own way.” 

“ What should you like to do? ” said Rex, 
quite guilelessly, and in real anxiety. 

“ Oh, I don’t know! — go to the North Pole, 
or ride steeplechases, or go to be a queen in the 
East like Lady Hester Stanhope,” said Gwen- 
dolen, flightily. Her words w r ere born on her 
lips, but she would have been at a loss to give an 
answer of deeper origin. 

“ You don’t mean you would never be 
married? ” 

“No; I did n’t say that. Only when I mar- 
ried, I should not do as other women do.” 

“You might do just as you liked if you mar- 
ried a man who loved you more dearly than any- 
thing else in the jvorld,” said Rex, who, poor 
youth, was moving in themes outside the curric- 
ulum in which he had promised to win distinc- 
tion. “ I know one who does.” 

“ Don’t talk of Mr. Middleton, for heaven’s 
sake,” said Gwendolen, hastily, a quick blush 
spreading over her face and neck; “that is 
Anna’s chant. I hear the hounds. Let us go 
on.” 

She put her chestnut to a canter, and Rex had 
no choice but to follow her. Still he felt encour- 
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aged. Gwendolen was perfectly aware that her 
cousin was in love with her; but she had no idea 
that the matter was of any consequence, having 
never had the slightest visitation of painful love 
herself. She wished the small romance of Rex’s 
devotion to fill up the time of his stay at Penni- 
cote, and to avoid explanations 'which would 
bring it to an untimely end. Besides, she ob- 
jected, with a sort of physical repulsion, to being 
directly made love to. With all her imaginative 
delight in being adored, there was a certain 
fierceness of maidenhood in her. 

But all other thoughts were soon lost for her 
in the excitement of the scene at the Three 
Barns. Several gentlemen of the hunt knew 
her, and she exchanged pleasant greetings. 
Rex could not get another word with her. The 
colour, the stir of the field had taken possession 
of Gwendolen with a strength which was not due 
to habitual association, for she had never yet rid- 
den after the hounds, — only said she should like 
to do it, and so drawn forth a prohibition; her 
mamma dreading the danger, and her uncle de- 
claring that for his part he held that kind of vio- 
lent exercise unseemly in a woman, and that 
whatever might be done in other parts of the 
country, no lady of good position followed the 
Wessex hunt: no one but Mrs. Gadsby, the yeo- 
manry captain’s wife, who had been a kitchen- 
maid, and still spoke like one. This last argu- 
ment had some effect on Gwendolen, and had 
kept her halting between her desire to assert her 
freedom and her horror of being classed with 
Mrs. Gadsby. 

Some of the most unexceptionable women in 
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the neighbourhood occasionally went to see the 
hounds throw off ; but it happened that none of 
them were present this morning to abstain from 
following, while Mrs. Gadsby, with her doubtful 
antecedents, grammatical and otherwise, was not 
visible to make following seem unbecoming. 
Thus Gwendolen felt no check on the animal 
stimulus that came from the stir and tongue of 
the hounds, the paving of the horses, the vary- 
ing voices of men, the movement hither and 
thither of vivid colour on the background of 
green and gray stillness, — that utmost excite- 
ment of the coming chase which consists in feel- 
ing something like a combination of dog and 
horse, with the superadded thrill of social vani- 
ties and consciousness of centaur-power which 
belong to humankind. 

Rex would have felt more of the same enjoy- 
ment if he could have kept nearer to Gwendolen, 
and not seen her constantly occupied with ac- 
quaintances, or looked at by would-be acquaint- 
ances, all on lively horses which veered about and 
swept the surrounding space as effectually as a 
revolving lever. 

“ Glad to see you here this fine morning, Miss 
Harleth,” said Lord Brackenshaw, a middle- 
aged peer of aristocratic seediness in stained 
pink, with easy-going manners which would have 
made the threatened Deluge seem of no conse- 
quence. “We shall have a first-rate run. A 
pity you don’t go with us. Have you ever tried 
your little chestnut at a ditch? You would n’t 
be afraid, eh? ” 

“ Not the least in the world,” said Gwendolen. 
And this was true; she was never fearful in ac- 
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tion and companionship. “I have often taken 
him at some rails and a ditch too, near — ” 

“ Ah, by Jove! ” said his lordship, quietly, in 
notation that something was happening which 
must break off the dialogue ; and as he reined off 
his horse, Rex was bringing his sober hackney up 
to Gwendolen’s side when — the hounds gave 
tongue, and the whole field was in motion as if 
the whirl of the earth were carrying it : Gwendo- 
len along with everything else ; no word of notice 
to Rex, who without a second thought followed 
too. Could he let Gwendolen go alone? Under 
other circumstances he would have enjoyed the 
run, but he was just now perturbed by the check 
which had been put on the impetus to utter his 
love, and get utterance in return, — an impetus 
which could not at once resolve itself into a to- 
tally different sort of chase, at least with the con- 
sciousness of being on his father’s gray nag, a 
good horse enough in his way, but of sober years 
and ecclesiastical habits. Gwendolen on her 
spirited little chestnut was up with the best, and 
felt as secure as an immortal goddess, having, if 
she had thought of risk, a core of confidence that 
no ill luck would happen to her. But she 
thought of no such thing, and certainly not of 
any risk there might be for her cousin. If she 
had thought of him, it would have struck her 
as a droll picture that he should be gradually 
falling behind, and looking round in search of 
gates : a fine lithe youth, whose heart must be 
panting with all the spirit of a beagle, stuck as if 
under a wizard’s spell on a stiff clerical hackney, 
would have made her laugh with a sense of fun 
much too strong for her to reflect on his mortifi- 
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cation. But Gwendolen was apt to think rather 
of those who saw her than of those whom she 
eould not see; and Rex was soon so far behind 
that if she had looked she would not have seen 
him. For I grieve to say that in the search for 
a gate, along a lane lately mended, Primrose 
fell, broke his knees, and undesignedly threw 
Rex over his head. 

Fortunately a blacksmith’s son who also fol- 
lowed the hounds under disadvantages, namely, 
on foot (a loose way of hunting which had 
struck some even frivolous minds as immoral), 
was naturally also in the rear, and happened to 
be within sight of Rex’s misfortune. He ran to 
give help which was greatly needed, for Rex 
was a good deal stunned, and the complete re- 
covery of sensation came in the form of pain. 
Joel Dagge on this occasion showed himself 
that most useful of personages, whose knowl- 
edge is of a kind suited to the immediate oc- 
casion: he not only knew perfectly well what 
was the matter with the horse, how far they 
were both from the nearest public-house and 
from Pennicote Rectory, and could certify 
to Rex that his shoulder was only a bit out 
of joint, but also offered experienced surgical 
aid. 

“ Lord, sir, let me shove it in again for you! 
I ’s see Nash the bone-setter do it, and done it 
myself for our little Sally twice over. It ’s all 
one and the same, shoulders is. If you ’ll trusten 
to me and tighten your mind up a bit, I ’ll do it 
for you in no time.” 

“ Come then, old fellow,” said Rex, who could 
tighten his mind better than his seat in the sad- 
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die. And Joel managed the operation, though 
not without considerable expense of pain to his 
patient, who turned so pitiably pale while tight- 
ening his mind, that Joel remarked: “ Ah, sir, 
you are n’t used to it, that ’s how it is. I ’s see 
iots and lots o’ joints out. I see a man with his 
eye pushed out once, — that was a rum go as ever 
I see. You can’t have a bit o’ fun wi’out such a 
sort o’ things. But it went in again. I ’s swal- 
lowed three teeth mysen, as sure as I ’m alive. 
Now, sirrey ” (this was addressed to Primrose), 
“ come alonk, — you must n’t make believe as 
you can’t.” 

Joel being clearly a low character, it is happily 
not necessary to say more of him to the refined 
reader than that he helped Rex to get home with 
as little delay as possible. There was no alterna- 
tive but to get home, though all the while he was 
in anxiety about Gwendolen, and more miserable 
in the thought that she too might have had an 
accident, than in the pain of his own bruises 
and the annoyance he was about to cause his 
father. He comforted himself about her by re- 
flecting that every one would be anxious to take 
care of her, and that some acquaintance would 
be sure to conduct her home. 

Mr. Gascoigne was already at home, and was 
writing letters in his study, when he was inter- 
rupted by seeing poor Rex come in with a face 
which was not the less handsome and ingratiat- 
ing for being pale and a little distressed. He 
was secretly the favourite son, and a young por- 
trait of the father; who, however, never treated 
him with any partiality, — rather, with an extra 
rigour. Mr. Gascoigne, having inquired of 
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some self -rebuke for not being more wary, and 
was now really sorry for the lad; but every 
consideration was subordinate to that of using 
the wisest tactics in the case. He had quickly 
made up his mind, and could answer the more 
quietly, — 

“ My dear boy, you are too young to be tak- 
ing momentous, decisive steps of that sort. This 
is a fancy which you have got into your head 
during an idle week or two: you must set to 
work at something and dismiss it. There is 
every reason against it. An engagement at your 
age would be totally rash and unjustifiable ; and 
moreover, alliances between first cousins are un- 
desirable. Make up your mind to a brief dis- 
appointment. Life is full of them. We have all 
got to be broken in; and this is a mild beginning 
for you.” 

“ No, not mild. I can’t bear it. I shall be 
good for nothing. I should n’t mind anything, 
if it were settled between us. I could do any- 
thing then,” said Rex, impetuously. “ But it ’s 
of no use to pretend that I will obey you. I 
can’t do it. If I said I would, I should be sure 
to break my word. I should see Gwendolen 
again.” 

“ Well, wait till to-morrow morning, that we 
may talk of the matter again, — you will prom- 
ise me that,” said Mr. Gascoigne, quietly; and 
Rex did not, could not refuse. 

The Rector did not even tell his wife that he 
had any other reason for going to Offendene that 
evening than his desire to ascertain that Gwen- 
dolen had got home safely. He found her more 
than safe, — elated. Mr. Quallon, who had 
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won the brush, had delivered the trophy to her, 
and she had brought it before her, fastened on 
the saddle ; more than that, Lord Brackenshaw 
had conducted her home, and had shown himself 
delighted with her spirited riding. All this was 
told at once to her uncle, that he might see how 
well justified she had been in acting against his 
advice ; and the prudential Rector did feel him- 
self in a slight difficulty, for at that moment he 
was particularly sensible that it was his niece’s 
serious interest to be well regarded by the 
Brackenshaws, and their opinion as to her fol- 
lowing the hounds really touched the essence 
of his objection. However, he was not obliged 
to say anything immediately, for Mrs. Davilow 
followed up Gwendolen’s brief triumphant 
phrases with, — 

“ Still, I do hope you will not do it again, 
Gwendolen. I should never have a moment’s 
quiet. Her father died by an accident, you 
know.” 

Here Mrs. Davilow had turned away from 
Gwendolen, and looked at Mr. Gascoigne. 

“ Mamma dear,” said Gwendolen, kissing her 
merrily, and passing over the question of the 
fears which Mrs. Davilow had meant to account 
for, “ children don’t take after their parents in 
broken legs.” 

Not one word had yet been said about Rex. 
In fact, there had been no anxiety about him 
at Offendene. Gwendolen had observed to her 
mamma, “ Oh, he must have been left far be- 
hind, and gone home in despair,” and it could 
not be denied that this was fortunate so far as 
it made way for Lord Brackenshaw’s bringing 
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her home. But now Mr. Gascoigne said, with 
some emphasis, looking at Gwendolen, — 

“ Well, the exploit has ended better for you 
than for Rex.” 

“Yes, I dare say he had to make a terrible 
round. You have not taught Primrose to take 
the fences, uncle,” said Gwendolen, without the 
faintest shade of alarm in her looks and tone. 

“Rex has had a fall,” said Mr. Gascoigne, 
curtly, throwing himself into an arm-chair, rest- 
ing his elbows and fitting his palms and fingers 
together, while he closed his lips and looked at 
Gwendolen, who said, — 

“ Oh, poor fellow! he is not hurt, I hope? ” 
with a correct look of anxiety such as elated mor- 
tals try to superinduce when their pulses are all 
the while quick with triumph; and Mrs. Davi- 
low, in the same moment, uttered a low “ Good 
heavens! There! ” 

Mr. Gascoigne went on: “ He put his shoul- 
der out, and got some bruises, I believe.” Here 
he made another little pause of observation; but 
Gwendolen, instead of any such symptoms as 
pallor and silence, had only deepened the com- 
passionateness of her brow and eyes, and said 
again, “ Oh, poor fellow ! it is nothing serious, 
then? ” and Mr. Gascoigne held his diagnosis 
complete. But he wished to make assurance 
doubly sure, and went on still with a purpose. 

“ He got his arm set again rather oddly. 
Some blacksmith — not a parishioner of mine 
— was on the field, — a loose fish, I suppose, 
but handy, and set the arm for him immediately. 
So after all, I believe, I and Primrose come off 
worst. The horse’s knees are cut to pieces. He 
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came down in a hole, it seems, and pitched Rex 
over his head.” 

Gwendolen’s face had allowably become con- 
tented again, since Rex’s arm had been reset ; 
and now, at the descriptive suggestions in the 
latter part of her uncle’s speech, her elated spirits 
made her features less manageable than usual ; 
the smiles broke forth, and finally a descending 
scale of laughter. 

“ You are a pretty young lady — to laugh at 
other people’s calamities,” said Mr. Gascoigne, 
with a milder sense of disapprobation than if 
he had not had counteracting reasons to be glad 
that Gwendolen showed no deep feeling on the 
occasion. 

“ Pray forgive me, uncle. Now Rex is safe, 
it is so droll to fancy the figure he and Primrose 
would cut — in a lane all by themselves — only 
a blacksmith running up. It would make a 
capital caricature of ‘ Following the hounds.’ ” 

Gwendolen rather valued herself on her 
superior freedom in laughing where others 
might only see matter for seriousness. Indeed, 
the laughter became her person so well that her 
opinion of its gracefulness was often shared by 
others; and it even entered into her uncle’s 
course of thought at this moment, that it was no 
wonder a boy should be fascinated by this young 
witch, — who, however, was more mischievous 
than could be desired. 

“ How can you laugh at broken bones, child? ” 
said Mrs. Davilow, still under her dominant 
anxiety. “ I wish we had never allowed you to 
have the horse. You will see that we were 
wrong,” she added, looking with a grave nod 
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at Mr. Gascoigne, — “ at least I was, to en- 
courage her in asking for it.” 

“ Yes, seriously, Gwendolen,” said Mr. Gas- 
coigne, in a judicious tone of rational advice to 
a person understood to be altogether rational, 
“ I strongly recommend you — I shall ask you 
to oblige me so far — not to repeat your adven- 
ture of to-day. Lord Brackenshaw is very kind, 
but 1/ feel sure that he would concur with me 
in what I say. To be spoken of as ‘ the young 
lady who hunts ’ by way of exception, would 
give a tone to the language about you which 
I am sure you would not like. Depend upon 
it, his lordship would not choose that Lady 
Beatrice or Lady Maria should hunt in this part 
of the country, if they were old enough to do 
so. When you are married, it will be different : 
you may do whatever your husband sanctions. 
But if you intend to hunt, you must marry a 
man who can keep horses.” 

“ I don’t know why I should do anything so 
horrible as to marry without that prospect, at 
least,” said Gwendolen, pettishly. Her uncle’s 
speech had given her annoyance, which she could 
not show more directly; but she felt that she 
was committing herself, and after moving 
carelessly to another part of the room, went 
out. 

“ She always speaks in that way about mar- 
riage,” said Mrs. Davilow; “ but it will be dif- 
ferent when she has seen the right person.” 

“ Her heart has never been in the least touched, 
that you know of? ” said Mr. Gascoigne. 

Mrs. Davilow shook her head silently. “ It 
was only last night she said to me, ‘ Mamma, 
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I wonder how girls manage to fall in love. It 
is easy to make them do it in books. But men 
are too ridiculous.’ ” 

Mr. Gascoigne laughed a little, and made no 
further remark on the subject. The next morn- 
ing at breakfast he said, — 

“ How ai*e your bruises, Rex? ” 

“ Oh, not very mellow yet, sir; only begin- 
ning to turn a little.” 

“ You don’t feel quite ready for a journey 
to Southampton? ” 

“ Not quite,” answered Rex, with his heart 
metaphorically in his mouth. 

“ Well, you can wait till to-morrow, and go 
to say good-by to them at Offendene.” 

Mrs. Gascoigne, who now knew the whole 
affair, looked steadily at her coffee lest she 
also should begin to cry, as Anna was doing 
already. 

Mr. Gascoigne felt that he was applying a 
sharp remedy to poor Rex’s acute attack, but 
he believed it to be in the end the kindest. To 
let him know the hopelessness of his love from 
Gwendolen’s own lips might be curative in more 
ways than one. 

“ I can only be thankful that she does n’t 
care about him,” said Mrs. Gascoigne, when she 
joined her husband in his study. “ There are 
things in Gwendolen I cannot reconcile myself 
to. My Anna is worth two of her, with all her 
beauty and talent. It looks so very ill in her 
that she will not help in the schools with Anna, 
— not even in the Sunday-school. What you 
or I advise is of no consequence to her; and 
poor Fanny is completely under her thumb. 
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But I know you think better of her,” Mrs. 
Gascoigne ended with a deferential hesitation. 

“ Oh, my dear, there is no harm in the girl. 
It is only that she has a high spirit, and it will 
not do to hold the reins too tight. The point 
is, to get her well married. She has a little too 
much fire in her for her present life with her 
mother and sisters. It is natural and right that 
she should be married soon, — not to a poor man, 
but one who can give her a fitting position.” 

Presently Rex, with his arm in a sling, was 
on his two miles’ walk to Offendene. He was 
rather puzzled by the unconditional permission 
to see Gwendolen, but his father’s real ground 
of action could not enter into his conjectures. 
If it had, he would first have thought it hor- 
ribly cold-blooded, and then have disbelieved in 
his father’s conclusions. 

When he got to the house, everybody was 
there but Gwendolen. The- four girls, hearing 
him speak in the hall, rushed out of the library, 
which was their schoolroom, and hung round 
him with compassionate inquiries about his arm. 
Mrs. Davilow wanted to know exactly what had 
happened, and where the blacksmith lived, that 
she might make him a present; while Miss 
Merry, who took a subdued and melancholy 
part in all family affairs, doubted whether it 
would not be giving too much encouragement 
to that kind of character. Rex had never found 
the family troublesome before, but just now he 
wished them all away and Gwendolen there, and 
he was too uneasy for good-natured feigning. 
When at last he had said, “ Where is Gwen- 
dolen? ” and Mrs. Davilow had told Alice to 
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go and see if her sister were come down, add- 
ing, “ I sent up her breakfast this morning ; 
she needed a long rest,” — Rex took the short- 
est way out of his endurance by saying, almost 
impatiently, “ Aunt, I want to speak to Gwen- 
dolen, — I want to see her alone.” 

“ Very well, dear; go into the drawing-room. 
I will send her there,” said Mrs. Davilow, who 
had observed that he was fond of being with 
Gwendolen, as was natural, but had not thought 
of this as having any bearing on the realities of 
life: it seemed merely part of the Christmas 
holidays which were spinning themselves out. 

Rex for his part felt that the realities of life 
were all hanging on this interview. He had 
to walk up and down the drawing-room in ex- 
pectation for nearly ten minutes, — ample space 
for all imaginative fluctuations ; yet, strange to 
say, he was unvaryingly occupied in thinking 
what and how much he could do, when Gwen- 
dolen had accepted him, to satisfy his father 
that the engagement was the most prudent thing 
in the world, since it inspired him with double 
energy for work. He was to be a lawyer, and 
what reason was there why he should not rise 
as high as Eldon did? He was forced to look 
at life in the light of his father’s mind. 

But when the door opened and she whose 
presence he was longing for entered, there came 
over him suddenly and mysteriously a state of 
tremor and distrust which he had never felt 
before. Miss Gwendolen, simple as she stood 
there, in her black silk, cut square about the 
round white pillar of her throat, a black band 
fastening her hair which streamed backwards in 
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smooth silky abundance, seemed more queenly 
than usual. Perhaps it was that there was none 
of the latent fun and tricksiness which had al- 
ways pierced in her greeting of Rex. How much 
of this was due to her presentiment from what 
he had said yesterday that he was going to talk 
of love? How much from her desire to show 
regret about his accident? Something of both. 
But the wisdom of ages has hinted that there 
is a side of the bed which has a malign influence 
if you happen to get out on it; and this acci- 
dent befalls some charming persons rather fre- 
quently. Perhaps it had befallen Gwendolen 
this morning. The hastening of her toilet, the 
way in which Bugle used the brush, the quality 
of the shilling serial mistakenly written for her 
amusement, the probabilities of the coming day, 
and, in short, social institutions generally, were 
all objectionable to her. It was not that she 
was out of temper, but that the world was not 
equal to the demands of her fine organism. 

However it might be, Rex saw T an awful 
majesty about her as she entered and put out 
her hand to him, without the least approach to 
a smile in eyes or mouth. The fun which had 
moved her in the evening had quite evaporated 
from the image of his accident, and the whole 
affair seemed stupid to her. But she said with 
perfect propriety, “ I hope you are not much 
hurt, Rex; I deserve that you should reproach 
me for your accident.” 

“ Not at all,” said Rex, feeling the soul within 
him spreading itself like an attack of illness. 
“ There is hardly anything the matter with me. 
I am so glad you had the pleasure : I would 
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willingly pay for it by a tumble, only I was 
sorry to break the horse’s knees.” 

Gwendolen walked to the hearth, and stood 
looking at the fire in the most inconvenient way 
for conversation, so that he could only get a 
side view of her face. 

“ My father wants me to go to Southampton 
for the rest of the vacation,” said Rex, his bary- 
tone trembling a little. 

“ Southampton ! That ’s a stupid place to go 
to, is n’t it? ” said Gwendolen, chilly. 

“ It would be to me, because you would not 
be there.” 

Silence. 

“ Should you mind about my going away, 
Gwendolen? ” 

“Of course. Every one is of consequence in 
this dreary country,” said Gwendolen, curtly. 
The perception that poor Rex wanted to be 
tender made her curl up and harden like a sea- 
anemone at the touch of a finger. 

“ Are you angry with me, Gwendolen? Why 
do you treat me in this way all at once? ” said 
Rex, flushing, and with more spirit in his voice, 
as if he too were capable of being angry. 

Gwendolen looked round at him and smiled. 
“ Treat you? Nonsense! I am only rather 
cross. Why did you come so very early? You 
must expect to find tempers in dishabille.” 

“ Be as cross with me as you like, — only 
don’t treat me with indifference,” said Rex, 
imploringly. “ All the happiness of my life 
depends on your loving me — if only a little 
— better than any one else.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she hastily 
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eluded his grasp, and moved to the other end 
of the hearth, facing him. 

“Pray don’t make love to me! I hate it.” 
She looked at him fiercely. 

Rex turned pale and was silent, but could 
not take his eyes off her, and the impetus was 
not yet exhausted that made hers dart death 
at him. Gwendolen herself could not have fore- 
seen that she should feel in this way. It was 
all a sudden, new experience to her. The day 
before she had been quite aware that her cousin 
was in love with her, — she did not mind how 
much, so that he said nothing about it; and if 
any one had asked her why she objected to love- 
making speeches, she would have said laugh- 
ingly, “ Oh, I am tired of them all in the books.” 
But now the life of passion had begun nega- 
tively in her. She felt passionately averse to 
this volunteered love. 

To Rex at twenty the joy of life seemed at 
an end more absolutely than it can do to a man 
at forty. But before they had ceased to look 
at each other, he did speak again. 

“ Is that the last word you have to say to me, 
Gwendolen? Will it always be so? ” 

She could not help seeing his wretchedness 
and feeling a little regret for the old Rex who 
had not offended her. Decisively, but yet with 
some return of kindliness, she said, — 

“ About making love? Yes. But I don’t 
dislike you for anything else.” 

There was just a perceptible pause before he 
said a low “good-by,” and passed out of the 
room. Almost immediately after, she heard the 
heavy hall-door bang behind him. 
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Mrs. Davilow, too, had heard Rex’s hasty 
departure, and presently came into the drawing- 
room, where she found Gwendolen seated on the 
low couch, her face buried, and her hair falling 
over her figure like a garment. She was sob- 
bing bitterly. “ My child, my child, what is 
it? ” cried the mother, who had never before 
seen her darling struck down in this way, and 
felt something of the alarmed anguish that 
women feel at the sight of overpowering sor- 
row in a strong man; for this child had been 
her ruler. Sitting down by her with circling 
arms, she pressed her cheek against Gwendolen’s 
head, and then tried to draw it upward. Gwen- 
dolen gave way, and letting her head rest against 
her mother, cried out sobbingly, “ Oh, mamma, 
what can become of my life? there is nothing 
worth living for!” 

“ Why, dear? ” said Mrs. Davilow. Usually 
she herself had been rebuked by her daughter 
for involuntary signs of despair. 

“ I shall never love anybody. I can’t love 
people. I hate them.” 

“ The time will come, dear, the time will 
come.” 

Gwendolen was more and more convulsed 
with sobbing ; but, putting her arms round her 
mother’s neck with an almost painful clinging, 
she said brokenly, “ I can’t bear any one to be 
very near me but you.” 

Then the mother began to sob, for this spoiled 
child had never shown such dependence on her 
before ; and so they clung to each other. 



CHAPTER VIII 


“What name doth Joy most borrow 
When life is fair ? 

'To-morrow.* 

“What name doth best fit Sorrow 
In young despair ? 

* To-morrow.* * 

T HERE was a much more lasting trouble 
at the Rectory. Rex arrived there only 
to throw himself on his bed in a state of 
apparent apathy, unbroken till the next day, 
when it began to be interrupted by more posi- 
tive signs of illness. Nothing could be said 
about his going to Southampton: instead of 
that the chief thought of his mother and Anna 
was how to tend this patient who did not want 
to be well, and from being the brightest, most 
grateful spirit in the household, was metamor- 
phosed into an irresponsive, dull-eyed creature 
who met all affectionate attempts with a mur- 
mur of “ Let me alone.” His father looked 
beyond the ci'isis, and believed it to be the short- 
est way out of an unlucky affair; but he was 
sorry for the inevitable suffering, and went now 
and then to sit by him in silence for a few 
minutes, parting with a gentle pressure of his 
hand on Rex’s blank brow, and a “ God bless 
you, my boy.” Warham and the younger chil- 
dren used to peep round the edge of the door 
to see this incredible thing of their lively brother 
being laid low; but fingers were immediately 
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shaken at them to drive them back. The 
guardian who was always there was Anna, and 
her little hand was allowed to rest within her 
brother’s, though he never gave it a welcoming 
pressure. Her soul was divided between anguish 
for Rex and reproach of Gwendolen. 

“ Perhaps it is wicked of me, but I think I 
never ccm love her again,” came as the recurrent 
burthen of poor little Anna’s inward monody. 
And even Mrs. Gascoigne had an angry feel- 
ing towards her niece which she could not re- 
frain from expressing (apologetically) to her 
husband. 

“ I know of course it is better, and we ought 
to be thankful that she is not in love with the 
poor boy; but, really, Henry, I think she is 
hard: she has the heart of a coquette. I can- 
not help thinking that she must have made him 
believe something, or the disappointment would 
not have taken hold of him in that way. And 
some blame attaches to poor Fanny; she is quite 
blind about that girl.” 

Mr. Gascoigne answered imperatively : “ The 
less said on that point the better, Nancy. I 
ought to have been more awake myself. As to 
the boy, be thankful if nothing worse ever hap- 
pens to him. Let the thing die out as quickly 
as possible ; and especially with regard to Gwen- 
dolen, — let it be as if it had never been.” 

The Rector’s dominant feeling was that there 
had been a great escape. Gwendolen in love 
with Rex in return would have made a much 
harder problem, the solution of which might 
have been taken out of his hands. But he had 
to go through some further difficulty. 
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One fine morning Rex asked for his bath, and 
made his toilet as usual. Anna, full of excite- 
ment at this change, could do nothing but listen 
for his coming down, and at last hearing his 
step, ran to the foot of the stairs to meet him. 
For the first time he gave her a faint smile, but 
it looked so melancholy on his pale face that she 
could hardly help crying. 

“ Nannie! ” he said gently, taking her hand 
and leading her slowly along with him to the 
drawing-room. His mother was there; and 
when she came to kiss him, he said, “ What a 
plague I ami ” 

Then he sat still and looked out of the bow- 
window on the lawn and shrubs covered with 
hoar-frost, across which the sun was sending 
faint occasional gleams, — something like that 
sad smile on Rex’s face, Anna thought. He felt 
as if he had had a resurrection into a new world, 
and did not know what to do with himself there, 
the old interests being left behind. Anna sat 
near him, pretending to work, but really watch- 
ing him .with yearning looks. Beyond the 
garden hedge there was a road where wagons 
and carts sometimes went on field-work : a railed 
opening was made in the hedge, because the 
upland with its bordering wood and clump of 
ash-trees against the sky was a pretty sight. 
Presently there came along a wagon laden with 
timber; the horses were straining their grand 
muscles, and the driver, having cracked his whip, 
ran along anxiously to guide the leader’s head, 
fearing a swerve. Rex seemed to be shaken into 
attention, rose and looked till the last quiver- 
ing trunk of the timber had disappeared, and 
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then walked once or twice along the room. Mrs. 
Gascoigne was no longer there, and when he 
came to sit down again, Anna, seeing a return 
of speech in her brother’s eyes, could not resist 
the impulse to bring a little stool and seat her- 
self against his knee, looking up at him with 
an expression which seemed to say, “ Do speak 
to me.” And he spoke. 

“ I ’ll tell you what I ’m thinking of, Nannie. 
I will go to Canada, or somewhere of that sort.” 
(Rex had not studied the character of our colo- 
nial possessions.) 

“ Oh, Rex, not for always ! ” 

“ Yes, to get my bread there. I should like 
to build a hut, and work hard at clearing, and 
have everything wild about me, and a great wide 
quiet.” 

“ And not take me with you? ” said Anna, the 
big tears coming fast. 

“ How could I? ” 

“ I should like it better than anything; and 
settlers go with their families. I would sooner 
go there than stay here in England. I could 
make the fires, and mend the clothes, and cook the 
food; and I could learn how to make the bread 
before we went. It would be nicer than any- 
thing — like playing at life over again, as we 
used to do when we made our tent with the 
drugget, and had our little plates and dishes.” 

“ Father and mother would not let you go.” 

“ Yes, I think they would, when I explained 
everything. It would save money; and papa 
would have more to bring up the boys with.” 

There was further talk of the same practical 
kind at intervals, and it ended in Rex’s being 
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obliged to consent that Anna should go with 
him when he spoke to his father on the subject. 

Of course it was when the Rector was alone 
in his study. Their mother would become recon- 
ciled to whatever he decided on; but mentioned 
to her first, the question would have distressed 
her. 

“ Well, my children! ” said Mr. Gascoigne, 
cheerfully, as they entered. It was a comfort 
to see Rex about again. 

“ May we sit down with you a little, papa? ” 
said Anna. “ Rex has something to say.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

It was a noticeable group that these three 
creatures made, each of them with a face of 
the same structural type, — the straight brow, 
the nose suddenly straightened from an inten- 
tion of being aquiline, the short upper lip, the 
short but strong and well-hung chin : there was 
even the same tone of complexion and set of 
the eye. The gray-haired father was at once 
massive and keen-looking; there was a perpen- 
dicular line in his brow which when he spoke 
with any force of interest deepened; and the 
habit of ruling gave him an air of reserved 
authoritativeness. Rex would have seemed, a 
vision of the father’s youth, if it had been pos- 
sible to imagine Mr. Gascoigne without distinct 
plans and without command, smitten with a 
heart sorrow, and having no more notion of 
concealment than a sick animal; and Anna was 
a tiny copy of Rex, with hair drawn back and 
knotted, her face following his in its changes 
of expression, as if they had one soul between 
them. 
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“You know all about what has upset me, 
father,” Rex began; and Mr. Gascoigne nodded. 

“ I am quite done up for. life in this part of 
the world. I am sure it will be no use my going 
back to Oxford. I could n’t do any reading. I 
should fail, and cause you expense for nothing. 
I want to have your consent to take another 
course, sir.” 

Mr. Gascoigne nodded more slowly, the per- 
pendicular line on his brow deepened, and 
Anna’s trembling increased. 

“ If you would allow me a small outfit, I 
should like to go to the colonies and work on 
the land there.” Rex thought the vagueness 
of the phrase prudential; “ the colonies ” neces- 
sarily embracing more advantages, and being 
less capable of being rebutted on a single 
ground than any particular settlement. 

“ Oh, and with me, papa,” said Anna, not 
bearing to be left out from the proposal even 
temporarily. “ Rex would w r ant some one to 
take care of him, you know, — some one to keep 
house. And we shall never, either of us, be 
married. And I should cost nothing, and I 
should be so happy. I know jt would be hard 
to leave you and mamma; but there are all the 
others to bring up, and we two should be no 
trouble to you any more.” 

Anna had risen from her seat, and used the 
feminine argument of going closer to her papa 
as she spoke. He did not smile, but he drew 
her on his knee and held her there, as if to put 
her gently out of the question while he spoke 
to Rex. 

“ You will admit that my experience gives 
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me some power of judging for you, and that 
I can probably guide you in practical matters 
better than you can guide yourself? ” 

Rex was obliged to say, “ Yes, sir.” 

“ And perhaps you will admit — though I 
don’t wish to press that point — that you are 
bound in duty to consider my judgment and 
wishes?” 

“ I have never yet placed myself in opposi- 
tion to you, sir.” Rex in his secret soul could 
not feel that he was bound not to go to the 
colonies, but to go to Oxford again, — which 
was the point in question. 

“ But you will do so if you persist in setting 
your mind towards a rash and foolish procedure, 
and deafening yourself to considerations which 
my experience of life assures me of. You think, 
I suppose, that you have had a shock which 
has changed all your inclinations, stupefied your 
brains, unfitted you for anything but manual 
labour, and given you a dislike to society? Is 
that what you believe? ” 

“ Something like that. I shall never be up 
to the sort of work I must do to live in this 
part of the world. I have not the spirit for it. 
I shall never be the same again. And without 
any disrespect to you, father, I think a young 
fellow should be allowed to choose his way of 
life, if he does nobody any harm. There are 
plenty to stay at home, and those who like 
might be allowed to go where there are empty 
places.” 

“ But suppose I am convinced on good evi- 
dence — as I am — - that this state of mind of 
yours is transient, and that if you went off as 
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you propose, you would by and by repent, and 
feel that you had let yourself slip back from the 
point you have been gaining by your education 
till now? Have you not strength of mind 
enough to see that you had better act on my 
assurance for a time, and test it? In my opin- 
ion, so far from agreeing with you that you 
should be free to turn yourself into a colonist 
and work in your shirt-sleeves with spade and 
hatchet — in my opinion you have no right 
whatever to expatriate yourself until you have 
honestly endeavoured to turn to account the 
education you have received here. I say noth- 
ing of the grief to your mother and me.” 

“I’m very sorry; but what can I do? I 
can’t study, — - that ’s certain,” said Rex. 

“ Not just now, perhaps. You will have to 
miss a term. I have made arrangements for 
you, — how you are to spend the next two 
months. But I confess I am disappointed in 
you, Rex. I thought you had more sense than 
to take up such ideas, — to suppose that because 
you have fallen into a very common trouble, 
such as most men have to go through, you are 
loosened from all bonds of duty, — just as if 
your brain had softened and you were no longer 
a responsible being.” 

What could Rex say? Inwardly he was in a 
state of rebellion, but he had no arguments to 
meet his father’s; and while he was feeling, in 
spite of anything that might be said, that he 
should like to go off to “ the colonies ” to- 
morrow, it lay in a deep fold of his conscious- 
ness ■ that he ought to feel — if he had been a 
better fellow he would have felt — more about 
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his old ties. This is the sort of faith we live 
by in our soul-sicknesses. 

Rex got up from his seat, as if he held the 
conference to be at an end. “ You assent to 
my arrangement, then? ” said Mr. Gascoigne, 
with that distinct resolution of tone which seems 
to hold one in a vice. 

There was a little pause before Rex answered, 
“ 1 11 try what I can do, sir. I can’t promise.” 
His thought was that trying would be of no 
use. 

Her father kept Anna, holding her fast, 
though she wanted to follow Rex. “ Oh, papa,” 
she said, the tears coming with her words when 
the door had closed ; “ it is very hard for him. 
Doesn’t he look ill?” 

“ Yes, but he will soon be better; it will all 
blow over. And now, Anna, be as quiet as a 
mouse about it all. Never let it be mentioned 
when he is gone.” 

“ No, papa. Rut I would not be like Gwen- 
dolen for anything, — to have people fall in love 
with me so. It is very dreadful.” 

Anna dared not say that she was disappointed 
at not being allowed to go to the colonies with 
Rex; but that was her secret feeling, and she 
often afterwards went inwardly over the whole 
affair, saying to herself, “ I should have done 
with going out, and gloves, and crinoline, and 
having to talk when I am taken to dinner — and 
all that! ” 

I like to mark the time, and connect the course 
of individual lives with the historic stream, for 
all classes of thinkers. This was the period when 
the broadening of gauge in crinolines seemed to 
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demand an agitation for the general enlarge- 
ment of churches, ball-rooms, and vehicles. But 
Anna Gascoigne’s figure would only allow the 
size of skirt manufactured for young ladies of 
fourteen. 



CHAPTER IX 


“I’ll tell thee, Berthold, what men's hopes are like: 

A silly child that, quivering with joy, 

Would cast its little mimic fishing-line 
Baited with loadstone for a bowl of toys 
In the salt ocean." 

E IGHT months after the arrival of the 
family at Offendene, that is to say, in 
the end of the following June, a rumour 
was spread in the neighbourhood which to many 
persons was matter of exciting interest. It had 
no reference to the results of the American war, 
but it was one which touched all classes within 
a certain circuit round Wanchester: the corn- 
factors, the brew-ers, the horse-dealers, and sad- 
dlers, all held it a laudable thing, and one which 
. was to be rejoiced in on abstract grounds, as 
showing the value of an aristocracy in a free 
country like England; the blacksmith in the 
hamlet of Diplow felt that a good time had come 
round; the wives of labouring men hoped their 
nimble boys of ten or twelve would be taken 
into employ by the gentlemen in livery; and 
the farmers about Diplow admitted, with a tinc- 
ture of bitterness and reserve, that a man might 
now again perhaps have an easier market ox- 
exchange for a rick of old hay or a wagon-load 
of straw. If such were the hopes of low per- 
sons not in society, it may be easily inferred 
that their betters had better reasons for satis- 
faction, probably connected with the pleasures 
of life rather than its business. Marriage, how- 
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ever, must be considered as coming under both 
heads; and just as when a visit of majesty is 
announced, the dream of knighthood or a baro- 
netcy is to be found under various municipal 
nightcaps, so the news in question raised a float- 
ing indeterminate vision of marriage in several 
well-bred imaginations. 

The news was that Diplow Hall, Sir Hugo 
Mallinger’s place, which had for a couple of 
years turned its white window-shutters in a 
painfully wall-eyed manner on its fine elms and 
beeches, its lilied pool and grassy acres specked 
with deer, was being prepared for a tenant, and 
was for the rest of the summer and through the 
hunting season to be inhabited in a fitting style 
both as to house and stable. But not by Sir 
Hugo himself : by his nephew Mr. Mallinger 
Grandcourt, who was presumptive heir to the 
baronetcy, his uncle’s marriage having produced 
nothing but girls. Nor was this the only con- 
tingency with which fortune flattered young 
Grandcourt, as he was pleasantly called; for 
while the chance of the baronetcy came through 
his father, his mother had given a baronial streak 
to his blood, so that if certain intervening per- 
sons slightly painted in the middle distance 
died, he would become a baron and peer of this 
realm. 

It is the uneven allotment of nature that the 
male bird alone has the tuft, but we have not yet 
followed the advice of hasty philosophers who 
would have us copy nature entirely in these 
matters ; and if Mr. Mallinger Grandcourt be- 
came a baronet or a peer, his wife would share 
the title, — which in addition to his actual for- 
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tune was certainly a reason why that wife, being 
at present unchosen, should be thought of by 
more than one person with sympathetic interest 
as a woman sure to be well provided for. 

Some readers of this history will doubtless 
regard it as incredible that people should con- 
struct matrimonial prospects on the mere report 
that a bachelor of good fortune and possibilities 
was coming within reach, and will reject the 
statement as a mere outflow of gall: they will 
aver that neither they nor their first cousins 
have minds so unbridled; and that in fact this 
is not human nature, which would know that 
such speculations might turn out to be falla- 
cious, and would therefore not entertain them. 
But, let it be observed, nothing is here narrated 
of human nature generally: the history in its 
present stage concerns only a few people in a 
corner of Wessex, — whose reputation, how- 
ever, was unimpeached, and who, I am in the 
proud position of being able to state, were all 
on visiting terms with persons of rank. 

There were the Arrowpoints, for example, in 
their beautiful place at Quetcham : no one could 
attribute sordid views in relation to their daugh- 
ter’s marriage to parents who could leave her 
at least half a million; but having affectionate 
anxieties about their Catherine’s position (she 
having resolutely refused Lord Slogan, an un- 
exceptionable Irish peer, whose estate wanted 
nothing but drainage and population), they 
wondered, perhaps from something more than 
a charitable impulse, whether Mr. Grandcourt 
was good-looking, of sound constitution, virtu- 
ous or at least reformed, and if liberal-conserv- 
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ative, not too liberal-conservative; and without 
wishing anybody to die, thought his succession 
to the title an event to be desired. 

If the Arrowpoints had such ruminations, it 
is the less surprising that they were stimulated 
in Mr. Gascoigne, who for being a clergyman 
was not the less subject to the anxieties of a 
parent and guardian ; and we have seen how 
both he and Mrs. Gascoigne might by this time 
have corpe to feel that he was overcharged with 
the management of young creatures who were 
hardly to be held in with bit or bridle, or any 
sort of metaphor that would stand for judicious 
advice. 

Naturally, people did not tell each other all 
they felt and thought about young Grandcourt’s 
advent: on no subject is this openness found 
prudentially practicable, — not even on the gen- 
eration of acids or the destination of the fixed 
stars; for either your contemporary with a mind 
turned towards the same subjects may find your 
ideas ingenious and forestall you in applying 
them, or he may have other views on acids and 
fixed stars, and think ill of you in consequence. 
Mr. Gascoigne did not ask Mr. Arrowpoint if 
he had any trustworthy source of information 
about Grandcourt considered as a husband for 
a charming girl; nor did Mrs. Arrowpoint ob- 
serve to Mrs. Davilow that if the possible peer 
sought a wife in the neighbourhood of Diplow, 
the only reasonable expectation was that he 
would offer his hand to Catherine, who, how- 
ever, would not accept him unless he were in 
all respects fitted to secure her happiness. In- 
deed, even to his wife the Rector was silent as 

YOL. XII — 9 
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to the contemplation of any matrimonial result, 
from the probability that Mr. Grandcourt would 
see Gwendolen at the next Archery Meeting; 
though Mrs. Gascoigne’s mind was very likely 
still more active in the same direction. She had 
said interjectionally to her sister, “ It would be 
a mercy, Fanny, if that girl were well married 1 ” 
to which Mrs. Davilow, discerning some criti- 
cism of her darling in the fervour of that wish, 
had not chosen to make any audible reply, 
though she had said inwardly, “ You will not 
get her to marry for your pleasure; ” the mild 
mother becoming rather saucy when she iden- 
tified herself with her daughter. 

To her husband Mrs. Gascoigne said: “ I 
hear Mr. Grandcourt has two places of his own, 
but he comes to Diplow for the hunting. It is 
to be hoped he will set a good example in the 
neighbourhood. Have you heard what sort of 
young man he is, Henry? ” 

Mr. Gascoigne had not heard; at least, if his 
male acquaintances had gossiped in his hearing, 
he was not disposed to repeat their gossip, or 
give it any emphasis in his own mind. He held 
it futile, even if it had been becoming, to show 
any curiosity as to the past of a young man 
whose birth, wealth, and consequent leisure made 
many habits venial which under other circum- 
stances would have been inexcusable. Whatever 
Grandcourt had done, he had not ruined himself ; 
and it is well known that in gambling, for 
example, whether of the business or holiday 
sort, a man who has the strength of mind to leave 
off when he has only ruined others, is a reformed 
character. This is an illustration merely: Mr. 
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Gascoigne had not heard that Grandcourt had 
been a gambler; and we can hardly pronounce 
him singular in feeling that a landed proprietor 
with a mixture of noble blood in his veins was not 
to be an object of suspicious inquiry like a re- 
formed character who offers himself as your 
butler or footman. Reformation where a man 
can afford to do without it, can hardly be other 
than genuine. Moreover, it was not certain on 
any showing hitherto that Mr. Grandcourt had 
needed reformation more than other young men 
in the ripe youth of five-and- thirty; and, at 
any rate, the significance of what he had been 
must be determined by what he actually was. 

Mrs. Davilow, too, although she would not 
respond to her sister’s pregnant remark, could 
not be inwardly indifferent to an event that 
might promise a brilliant lot for Gwendolen. A 
little speculation on “ what may be ” comes 
naturally, without encouragement, — comes in- 
evitably in the form of images, when unknown 
persons are mentioned; and Mr. Grandcourt’s 
name raised in Mrs. Davilow’s mind first of all 
the picture of a handsome, accomplished, excel- 
lent young man whom she would be satisfied 
with as a husband for her daughter; but then 
came the further speculation, — would Gwen- 
dolen be satisfied with him? There was no 
knowing what would meet that girl’s taste or 
touch her affections, — it might be something 
else than excellence; and thus the image of the 
perfect suitor gave way before a fluctuating 
combination of qualities that might be imag- 
ined to win Gwendolen’s heart. In the difficulty 
of arriving at the particular combination -which 
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would insure that result, the mother even said to 
herself, “ It would not signify about her being- 
in love, if she would only accept the right per- 
son.” For whatever marriage had been for her- 
self, how could she the less desire it for her 
daughter? The difference her own misfortunes 
made was, that she never dared to dwell much 
to Gwendolen on the desirableness of marriage, 
dreading an answer something like that of the 
future Madame Roland, when her gentle mother 
urging the acceptance of a suitor, said, “ Tu 
seras heureuse, ma chere.” “ Oui, maman, 
comme toi.” 

In relation to the problematic Mr. Grand- 
court least of all would Mrs. Davilow have will- 
ingly let fall a hint of the aerial castle-building 
which she had the good taste to be ashamed 
of ; for such a hint was likely enough to give an 
adverse poise to Gwendolen’s own thought, and 
make her detest the desirable husband before- 
hand. Since that scene after poor Rex’s fare- 
well visit, the mother had felt a new sense of 
peril in touching the mystery of her child’s feel- 
ing, and in rashly determining what was her 
welfare : only she could think of welfare in no 
other shape than marriage. 

The discussion of the dress that Gwendolen 
was to wear at the Archeiy Meeting was a 
relevant topic, however ; and when it had been 
decided that as a touch of colour on her white 
cashmere, nothing, for her complexion, was 
comparable to pale green, — a feather which 
she was trying in her hat before the looking- 
glass having settled the question, — Mrs. Dav- 
ilow felt her ears tingle when Gwendolen, 
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suddenly throwing herself into the attitude of 
drawing her bow, said with a look of comic 
enjoyment, - — 

“ How I pity all the other girls at the Archery 
Meeting, — all thinking of Mr. Grandcourt! 
And they have not a shadow of a chance.” 

Mrs. Davilow had not presence of mind to 
answer immediately, and Gwendolen turned 
quickly round towards her, saying wickedly, — 

“ Now you know they have not, mamma. 
You and my uncle and aunt, — you all intend 
hi m to fall in love with me.” 

Mrs. Davilow, piqued into a little stratagem, 
said, “ Oh, my dear, that is not so certain. Miss 
Arrowpoint has charms which you have not.” 

“I know; but they demand thought. My 
arrow will pierce him before he has time for 
thought. He will declare himself my slave — 
I shall send him round the world to bring me 
back the wedding-ring of a happy woman — 
in the mean time all the men who are between 
him and the title will die of different diseases 
— he will come back Lord Grandcourt — but 
without the png — and fall at my feet. I shall 
laugh at him — he will rise in resentment — I 
shall laugh more — he will call for his steed and 
ride to Queteham, where he will find Miss Ar- 
rowpoint just married to a needy musician, 
Mrs. Arrowpoint tearing her cap off, and Mr. 
Arrowpoint standing by. Exit Lord Grand- 
court, who returns to Diplow, and, like M. 
Jabot, change de tinge.” 

Was ever any young witch like this? You 
thought of hiding things from her, — sat upon 
your secret and looked innocent, and all the while 
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she knew by the corner of your eye that it was 
exactly five pounds ten you were sitting on! 
As well turn the key to keep out the damp! 
It was probable that by dint of divination she 
already knew more than any one else did of 
Mr. Grandcourt. That idea in Mrs. Davilow’s 
mind prompted the sort of question which often 
comes without any other apparent reason than 
the faculty of speech and the not knowing what 
to do with it. 

“ Why, what kind of man do you imagine 
him to be, Gwendolen? ” 

“ Let me see ! ” said the witch, putting her 
forefinger to her lips with a little frown, and 
then stretching out the finger with decision. 
“ Short — just above my shoulder — trying to 
make himself tall by turning up his mustache 
and keeping his beard long — a glass in his 
right eye to give him an air of distinction — a 
strong opinion about his waistcoat, but uncertain 
and trimming about the weather, on which he 
will try to draw me out. He will stare at me all 
the while, and the glass in his eye will cause him 
to make horrible faces, especially when he smiles 
in a flattering way. I shall cast down my eyes 
in consequence, and he will perceive that I am 
not indifferent to his attentions. I shall dream 
that night that I am looking at the extraordi- 
nary face of a magnified insect, — and the next 
morning he will make me an offer of his hand; 
the sequel as before.” 

“ That is a portrait of some one you have 
seen already, Gwen. Mr. Grandcourt may be 
a delightful young man for what you know.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Gwendolen, with a high note 
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of careless admission, taking off her best hat 
and turning it round on her hand contempla- 
tively. “ I wonder what sort of behaviour a 
delightful young man would have? ” Then, 
with a merry change of face, “ I know he would 
have hunters and racers, and a London house 
and two country houses, — one with battlements 
and another with a veranda. And I feel sure 
that with a little murdering he might get a 
title.” 

The irony of this speech was of the doubtful 
sort that has some genuine belief mixed up with 
it. Poor Mrs. Davilow felt uncomfortable 
under it, her own meanings being usually literal 
and in intention innocent; and she said, with a 
distressed brow, — 

“ Don’t talk in that way, child, for heaven’s 
sake! You do read such books, — they give you 
such ideas of everything. I declare, when your 
aunt and I were your age we knew nothing 
about wickedness. I think it was better so.” 

“ Why did you not bring me up in that way, 
mamma? ” said Gwendolen. But immediately 
perceiving in the crushed look and rising sob 
that she had given a deep wound, she tossed 
down her hat and knelt at her mother’s feet, 
crying, — 

“Mamma, mamma! I was only speaking 
in fun. I meant nothing.” 

“ How could I, Gwendolen? ” said poor Mrs. 
Davilow, unable to hear the retractation, and 
sobbing violently while she made the effort to 
speak. “ Your will was always too strong for 
me — if everything else had been different.” 

This disjointed logic was intelligible enough 
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to the daughter. “ Dear mamma, I don’t find 
fault with you, — I love you,” said Gwendolen, 
really compunctious. “ How can you help what 
I am? Besides, I am very charming. Come 
now.” Here Gwendolen with her handkerchief 
gently rubbed away her mother’s tears. “ Really 
— I am contented with myself. I like myself 
better than I should have liked my aunt and you. 
How dreadfully dull you must have been! ” 

Such tender cajolery served to quiet the 
mother, as it had often done before after like 
collisions. Not that the collisions had often 
been repeated at the same point; for in the 
memory of both they left an association of dread 
with the particular topics which had occasioned 
them : Gwendolen dreaded the unpleasant sense 
of compunction towards her mother, which was 
the nearest approach to self-condemnation and 
self-distrust that she had known ; and Mrs. 
Davilow’s timid maternal conscience dreaded 
whatever had brought on the slightest hint of 
reproach. Hence, after this little scene, the two 
concurred in excluding Mr. Grandcourt from 
their conversation. 

When Mr. Gascoigne once or twice referred 
to him, Mrs. Davilow feared lest Gwendolen 
should betray some of her alarming keen-sight- 
edness about what was probably in her uncle’s 
mind; but the fear was not justified. Gwen- 
dolen knew certain differences in the characters 
with which she was concerned as birds know 
climate and weather; and, for the very reason 
that she was determined to evade -her uncle’s 
control, she was determined not to clash with 
him. The good understanding between them 
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was much fostered by their enjoyment of archery 
together: Mr. Gascoigne, as one of the best 
bowmen in Wessex, was gratified to find the 
elements of like skill in his niece ; and Gwen- 
dolen was the more careful not to lose the shelter 
of his fatherly indulgence, because since the 
trouble with Rex both Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna 
had been unable to hide what she felt to be a very 
unreasonable alienation from her. Towards 
Anna she took some pains to behave with a 
regretful affectionateness ; but neither of them 
dared to mention Rex’s name, and Anna, to 
whom the thought of him was part of the air 
she breathed, was ill at ease with the lively 
cousin who had ruined his happiness. She tried 
dutifully to repress any sign of her changed feel- 
ing; but who in pain can imitate the glance 
and hand-touch of pleasure? 

This unfair resentment had rather a harden- 
ing effect on Gwendolen, and threw her into a 
more defiant temper. Her uncle too might be 
offended if she refused the next person who fell 
in love with her; and one day when that idea 
was in her mind she said, — 

“ Mamma, I see now why girls are glad to 
be married, — to escape being expected to please 
everybody but themselves.” 

Happily, Mr. Middleton was gone without 
having made any avowal; and notwithstanding 
the admiration for the handsome Miss Harleth, 
extending perhaps over thirty square miles in 
a part of Wessex well studded with families 
whose members included several disengaged 
young men, each glad to seat himself by the 
lively girl with whom it was so easy to get 
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on in conversation, — notwithstanding these 
grounds for arguing that Gwendolen was likely 
to have other suitors more explicit than the 
cautious curate, the fact was not so. 

Care has been taken not only that the trees 
should not sweep the stars down, but also that 
every man who admires a fair girl should not be 
enamoured of her, and even that every man who 
is enamoured should not necessarily declare him- 
self. There are various refined shapes in which 
the price of corn, known to be a potent cause in 
this relation, might, if inquired into, show why 
a young lady, perfect in person, accomplish- 
ments, and costume, has not the trouble of re- 
jecting many offers ; and nature’s order is 
certainly benignant in not obliging us one and 
all to be desperately in love with the most ad- 
mirable mortal we have ever seen. Gwendolen, 
we know, was far from holding that supremacy 
in the minds of all observers. Besides, it was 
but a poor eight months since she had come to 
Offendene, and some inclinations become mani- 
fest slowly, like the sunward creeping of plants. 

In face of this fact that not one of the eligible 
young men already in the neighbourhood had 
made Gwendolen an offer, why should Mr. 
Grandcourt be thought of as likely to do what 
they had left undone? 

Perhaps because he was thought of as still 
more eligible; since a great deal of what passes 
for likelihood in the world is simply the reflex 
of a wish. Mr. and Mrs. Arrowpoint, for 
example, having no anxiety that Miss Harleth 
should make a brilliant marriage, had quite a 
different likelihood in their minds. 



CHAPTER X 


“ 1st Gent What woman should be ? Sir, consult the taste 
Of marriageable men. This planet’s store 
In iron, cotton, wool, or chemicals — 

All matter rendered to our plastic skill. 

Is wrought in shapes responsive to demand: 

The market’s pulse makes index high or low. 

By rule sublime. Our daughters must be wives, 

And to be wives must be what men will choose: 

Men’s taste is women’s test. You mark the phrase 
’T is good, I think ? — the sense well winged and poised 
With fs and s’s. 

%d Gent Nay, but turn it round: 

Give us the test of taste. A fine menu — 

Is it to-day what Roman epicures 
Insisted that a gentleman must eat 
To earn the dignity of dinmg.well?” 

B RACKENSHAW PARK, where the 
Archery Meeting was held, looked out 
from its gentle heights far over the neigh- 
bouring valley to the outlying eastern downs and 
the broad slow rise of cultivated country hanging 
like a vast curtain towards the west. The castle, 
which stood on the highest platform of the clus- 
tered hills, was built of rough-hewn limestone, 
full of lights and shadows made by the dark 
dust of lichens and the washings of the rain. 
Masses of beech and fir sheltered it on the north, 
and spread down here and there along the green 
slopes like flocks seeking the water which 
gleamed below. The archery-ground was a 
carefully kept enclosure on a bit of table-land at 
the farthest end of the park, protected towards 
the southwest by tall elms and a thick screen of 
hollies, which kept the gravel walk and the bit of 
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newly mown turf where the targets were placed 
in agreeable afternoon shade. The Archery 
Hall with an arcade in front showed like a 
white temple against the greenery on the 
northern side. 

What could make a better background for the 
flower-groups of ladies, moving and bowing and 
turning their necks as it would become the lei- 
surely lilies to do if they took to locomotion? 
The sounds too were very pleasant to hear, even 
when the military band from Wanchester ceased 
to play; musical laughs in all the registers and 
a harmony of happy friendly speeches, now ris- 
ing towards mild excitement, now sinking to 
an agreeable murmur. 

No open-air amusement could be much freer 
from those noisy, crowding conditions which 
spoil most modern pleasures ; no Archery Meet- 
ing could be more select, the number of friends 
accompanying the members being restricted by 
an award of tickets, so as to keep the maximum 
within the limits of convenience for the dinner 
and ball to be held in the castle. Within the 
enclosure no plebeian spectators were admitted 
except Lord Brackenshaw’s tenants and their 
families ; and of these it was chiefly the feminine 
members who used the privilege, bringing their 
little boys and girls or younger brothers and 
sisters. The males among them relieved the in- 
sipidity of the entertainment by imaginative bet- 
ting, in which the stake was “ anything you 
like,” on their favourite archers ; but the young 
maidens, having a different principle of dis- 
crimination, were considering which of those 
sweetly dressed ladies they would choose to 
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be, if the choice were allowed them. Probably 
the form these rural souls would most have 
striven for as a tabernacle was some other 
than Gwendolen’s; — one with more pink in her 
cheeks and hair of the most fashionable yellow ; 
but among the male judges in the ranks im- 
mediately surrounding her there was unusual 
unanimity in pronouncing her the finest girl 
present. 

No wonder she enjoyed her existence on that 
July day. Pre-eminence is sweet to those who 
love it, even under mediocre circumstances : per- 
haps it is not quite mythical that a slave has 
been proud to be bought first ; and probably a 
barn-door fowl on sale, though he may not have 
understood himself to be called the best of a bad 
lot, may have a self-informed consciousness of 
his relative importance, and strut consoled. But 
for complete enjoyment the outward and the 
inward must concur ; and that concurrence was 
happening to Gwendolen. 

Who can deny that bows and arrows are 
among the prettiest weapons in the world for 
feminine forms fo play with? They prompt 
attitudes full of grace and power, where that 
fine concentration of energy seen in all marks- 
manship is freed from associations of bloodshed. 
The time-honoured British resource of “ killing 
something ” is no longer carried on with bow 
and quiver ; bands defending their passes 
against an invading nation fight under another 
sort of shade than a cloud of arrows; and poi- 
soned darts are harmless survivals either in 
rhetoric or in regions comfortably remote. 
Archery has no ugly smell of brimstone, breaks 
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nobody’s shins, breeds no athletic monsters; its 
only danger is that of failing, which for gener- 
ous blood is enough to mould skilful action. 
And among the Brackenshaw archers the prizes 
were all of the nobler symbolic kind : not prop- 
erty to be carried off in a parcel, degrading 
honour into gain; but the gold arrow and the 
silver, the gold star and the silver, to be worn 
for a time in sign of achievement and then 
transferred to the next who did excellently. 
These signs of pre-eminence had the virtue of 
wreaths without their inconveniences, which 
might have produced a melancholy effect in the 
heat of the ball-room. Altogether the Bracken- 
shaw Archery Club was an institution framed 
with good taste, so as not to have by necessity 
any ridiculous incidents. 

And to-day all incalculable elements were in 
its favour. There was mild warmth, and no wind 
to disturb either hair or drapery or the course 
of the arrow; all skilful preparation had fair 
play, and when there was a general march to 
extract the arrows, the promenade of joyous 
young creatures in light speech and laughter, 
the graceful movement in common towards a 
common object, was a show worth looking at. 
Here Gwendolen seemed a Calypso among her 
nymphs. It was in her attitudes and movements 
that every one was obliged to admit her sur- 
passing charm. 

“ That girl is like a high-mettled racer,” said 
Lord Brackenshaw to young Clintock, one of 
the invited spectators. 

“ First chop! tremendously pretty too,” said 
the elegant Grecian, who had been paying her 
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assiduous attention ; “ I never saw her look 
better.” 

Perhaps she had never looked so well. Her 
face was beaming with young pleasure in which 
there were no malign rays of discontent; for 
being satisfied with her own chances, she felt 
kindly towards everybody, and was satisfied with 
the universe. Not to have the highest distinc- 
tion in rank, not to be marked out as an heiress, 
like Miss Arrowpoint, gave an added triumph 
in eclipsing those advantages. For personal 
recommendation she would not have cared to 
change the family group accompanying her for 
any other : her mamma’s appearance would have 
suited an amiable duchess ; her uncle and aunt 
Gascoigne with Anna made equally gratifying 
figures in their way; and Gwendolen was too 
full of joyous belief in herself to feel in the 
least jealous, though Miss Arrowpoint was one 
of the best archeresses. 

Even the reappearance of the formidable Herr 
IClesmer, which caused some surprise in the rest 
of the company, seemed only to fall in with 
Gwendolen’s inclination to be amused. Short of 
Apollo himself, what great musical maestro could 
make a good figure at an archery meeting? 
There was a very satiricaldight in Gwendolen’s 
eyes as she looked towards the Arrowpoint 
party on their first entrance, when the con- 
trast between Klesmer and the average group 
of English country people seemed at its utmost 
intensity in the close neighbourhood of his hosts 
— or patrons, as Mrs. Arrowpoint would have 
liked to hear them called, that she might deny 
the possibility of any longer patronizing genius, 
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its royalty being universally acknowledged. 
The contrast might have amused a graver per- 
sonage than Gwendolen. We English are a 
miscellaneous people, and any chance fifty of 
us will present many varieties of animal archi- 
tecture or facial ornament ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that our prevailing expression is not 
that of a lively, impassioned race, preoccupied 
with the ideal and carrying the real as a mere 
make-weight. The strong point of the English 
gentleman pure is the easy style of his figure 
and clothing ; he objects to marked ins and outs 
in his costume, and he also objects to looking 
inspired. 

Fancy an assemblage where the men had all 
that ordinary stamp of the well-bred English- 
man, watching the entrance of Herr Klesmer, 
— his mane of hair floating backward in massive 
inconsistency with the chimney-pot hat, which 
had the look of having been put on for a joke 
above his pronounced but well-modelled feat- 
ures and powerful clear-shaven mouth and chin ; 
his tall thin figure clad in a way which, not being 
strictly English, was all the worse for its ap- 
parent emphasis of intention. Draped in a loose 
garment with a Florentine berretta on his head, 
he would have been fit to stand by the side of 
Leonardo da Vinci; but how when he presented 
himself in trousers which were not what English 
feeling demanded about the knees? — and when 
the fire that showed itself in his glances and the 
movements of his head, as he looked round him 
with curiosity, was turned into comedy by a 
hat which ruled that mankind should have well- 
cropped hair and a staid demeanour, — such, 
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for example, as Mr. Arrowpoint’s, whose nullity 
of face and perfect tailoring might pass every- 
where without ridicule? One sees why it is often 
better for greatness to be dead, and to have 
got rid of the outward man. 

Many present knew Klesmer, or knew of him ; 
but they had only seen him on candle-light occa- 
sions when he appeared simply as a musician, 
and he had not yet that supreme, world-wide 
celebrity which makes an artist great to the most 
ordinary people by their knowledge of his great 
expensiveness. It was literally a new light for 
them to see him in, — presented unexpectedly 
on this July afternoon in an exclusive society : 
some were inclined to laugh, others felt a little 
disgust at the want of judgment shown by the 
Arrowpoints in this use of an introductory card. 

“ What extreme guys those artistic fellows 
usually are! ” said young Clintock to Gwendolen. 
“ Do look at the figure he cuts, bowing with his 
hand on his heart to Lady Brackenshaw — and 
Mrs. Arrowpoint’s feather just reaching his 
shoulder.” 

“ You are one of the profane,” said Gwen- 
dolen. “ You are blind to the majesty of genius. 
Herr Klesmer smites me with awe ; I feel crushed 
in his presence ; my courage all oozes from me.” 

“ Ah, you understand all about his music.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Gwendolen, with a light 
laugh ; “ it is he who understands all about mine, 
and thinks it pitiable.” Klesmer’s verdict on her 
singing had been an easier joke to her since he 
had been struck by her plastik. 

“ It is not addressed to the ears of the future, I 
suppose. I ’m glad of that : it suits mine.” 

YGL. XH — 10 
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“ Oh, you are very kind. But how remarkably 
well Miss Arrowpoint looks to-day! She would 
make quite a fine picture in that gold-coloured 
dress.” 

“ Too splendid, don’t you think? ” 

“ Well, perhaps a little too symbolical, — too . 
much like the figure of W ealth in an allegory.” 

This speech of Gwendolen’s had rather a mali- 
cious sound, but it was not really more than a 
bubble of fun. She did not wish Miss Arrow- 
point or any one els'e to be out of the way, believ- 
ing in her own good fortune even more than in her 
skill. The belief in both naturally grew stronger 
as the shooting went on, for she promised to 
achieve one of the best scores, — a success which 
astonished every one in a new member; and to 
Gwendolen’s temperament one success deter- 
mined another. She trod on air, and all things 
pleasant seemed possible. The hour was enough 
for her, and she was not obliged to think what 
she should do next to keep her life at the due 
pitch. 

“ How does the scoring stand, I wonder? ” 
said Lady Brackenshaw, a gracious personage 
who, adorned with two fair little girls and a boy 
of stout make, sat as lady paramount. Her lord 
had come up to her in one of the intervals of 
shooting. “ It seems to me that Miss Harleth is 
likely to win the gold arrow.” 

“ Gad, I think she will, if she carries it on! she 
is running Juliet Fenn hard. It is wonderful for 
one in her- first year. Catherine is not up to her 
usual mark,” continued his lordship, turning to 
the heiress’s mother, who sat near. “ But she got 
the gold arrow last time. And there ’s a luck 
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even in these games of skill. That ’s better. It 
gives the hinder ones a chance.” 

“ Catherine will be very glad for others to 
win,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, “ she is so magnani- 
mous. It was entirely her considerateness that 
made us bring Herr Klesmer instead of Canon 
Stopley, who had expressed a wish to come. For 
her own pleasure, I am sure she would rather 
have brought the Canon ; but she is always think- 
ing of others. I told her it was not quite en regie 
to bring one so far out of our own set; but she 
said, ‘ Genius itself is not en regie ; it comes into 
the world to make new rules.’ And one must 
admit that.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said Lord Brackenshaw, in a 
tone of careless dismissal, adding quickly, “ For 
my part, I am not magnanimous ; I should like to 
win. But, confound it! I never have the chance 
now. I ’m getting old and idle. The young ones 
beat me. As old Nestor says — the gods don’t 
give us everything at one time : I was a young 
fellow once, and now I am getting an old and 
wise one. Old, at any rate; which is a gift that 
comes to everybody if they live long enough, so 
it raises no j ealousy.” The Earl smiled comfort- 
ably at his wife. 

“ Oh, my lord, people who have been neigh- 
bours twenty years must not talk to each other 
about age,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint. “ Years, 
as the Tuscans say, are made for the letting 
of houses. But where is our new neighbour? 
I thought Mr. Grandcourt was to be here 
to-day.” 

“ All, by the way, so he was. The time ’s get- 
ting on too,” said his lordship, looking at his 
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watch. “ But he only got to Diplow the other 
day. He came to us on Tuesday, and said he had 
been a little bothered. He may have been pulled 
in another direction. Why, Gascoigne! ” — the 
Rector was just then crossing at a little distance 
with Gwendolen on his arm, and turned in com- 
pliance with the call, — “ this is a little too bad ; 
you not only beat us yourself, but you bring up 
your niece to beat all the archeresses.” 

“ It is rather scandalous in her to get the better 
of elder members,” said Mr. Gascoigne, with 
much inward satisfaction curling his short upper 
lip. “ But it is not my doing, my lord. I only 
meant her to make a tolerable figure, without 
surpassing. any one.” 

“ It is not my fault, either,” said Gwendolen, 
with pretty archness. “ If I am to aim, I can’t 
help hitting.” 

“ Ay, ay, that may be a fatal business for 
some people,” said Lord Brackenshaw, good- 
humouredly; then taking out his watch and 
looking at Mrs. Arrowpoint again : “ The time ’s 
getting on, as you say. But Grandcourt is al- 
ways late. I notice in town he ’s always late, 
and he ’s no bowman, - — understands nothing 
about it. But I told him he must come; he 
would see the flower of the neighbourhood here. 
He asked about you, — had seen Arrowpoint’s 
card. I think you had not made his acquaint- 
ance in town. He has been a good deal abroad. 
People don’t know him much.” 

“No; we are strangers,” said Mrs. Arrow-' 
point. “ But that is not what might have been 
expected. For his uncle Sir Hugo Mallinger 
and I are great friends when we meet.” 
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“ I don’t know; uncles and nephews are not 
so likely to be seen together as uncles and nieces,” 
said his lordship, smiling towards the Rector. 
“ But just come with me one instant, Gascoigne, 
will you? I want to speak a word about the 
clout-shooting.” 

Gwendolen chose to go too, and be deposited in 
the same group with her mamma and aunt until 
she had to shoot again. That Mr. Grandcourt 
might after all not appear on the archery- 
ground, had begun to enter into Gwendolen’s 
thought as a possible deduction from the com- 
pleteness of her pleasure. Under all her saucy 
satire, provoked chiefly by her divination that 
her friends thought of him as a desirable match 
for her, she felt something very far from indif- 
ference as to the impression she would make on 
him. True, he was not to have the slightest 
power over her (for Gwendolen had not consid- 
ered that the desire to conquer is itself a sort of 
subjection) ; she had made up her mind that he 
was to be one of those complimentary and as- 
siduously admiring men of whom even her nar- 
row experience had shown her several with 
various-coloured beards and various styles of 
bearing; and the sense that her friends w r ould 
want her to think him delightful, gave her a re- 
sistant inclination to presuppose him ridiculous. 
But that was no reason why she could spare his 
presence; and even a passing prevision of trou- 
ble in case she despised and refused him, raised 
not the shadow of a wish that he should save her 
that trouble by showing no disposition to make 
her an offer. Mr. Grandcourt taking hardly 
any notice of her, and becoming shortly engaged 
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to Miss Arrowpoint, was not a picture which 
flattered her imagination. 

Hence Gwendolen had been all ear to Lord 
Braekenshaw’s mode of accounting for Grand- 
court’s non-appearance ; and when he did arrive, 
no consciousness — not even Mrs. Arrowpoint’ s 
or Mr. Gascoigne’s — was more awake to the 
fact than hers, although she steadily avoided 
looking towards any point where he was likely 
to be. There should be no slightest shifting of 
angles to betray that it was of any consequence 
to her whether the much-talked-of Mr. Mallin- 
ger Grandcourt presented himself or not. She 
became again absorbed in the shooting, and so 
resolutely abstained from looking round obser- 
vantly that, even supposing him to have taken a 
conspicuous place among the spectators, it might 
be clear she was not aware of him. And all the 
while the certainty that he was there made a dis- 
tinct thread in her consciousness. Perhaps her 
shooting was the better for it: at any rate, it 
gained in precision, and she at last raised a de- 
lightful storm of clapping and applause by 
three hits running in the gold, — a feat which 
among the Brackenshaw archers had not the 
vulgar reward of a shilling poll-tax, but that of 
a special gold star to be worn on the breast. 
That moment was not only a happy one to her- 
self, — it was just what her mamma and her 
uncle would have chosen for her. There was a 
general falling into ranks to give her space that 
she might advance conspicuously to receive 
the gold star from the hands of Lady Bracken- 
shaw; and the perfect movement of her fine 
form was certainly a pleasant thing to behold in 
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the clear afternoon light, when the shadows were 
long and still. She was the central object of that 
pretty picture, and every one present must gaze 
at her. That was enough : she herself was de- 
termined to see nobody in particular, or to turn 
her eyes any way except towards Lady Braeken- 
shaw, but her thoughts undeniably turned in 
other ways. It entered a little into her pleasure 
that Herr Klesmer must be observing her at 
a moment when music was out of the ques- 
tion, and his superiority very far in the back- 
ground ; for vanity is as ill at ease under indif- 
ference as tenderness is under a love which it 
cannot return ; and the unconquered Klesmer 
threw a trace of his malign power even across her 
pleasant consciousness that Mr. Grandcourt 
was seeing her to the utmost advantage, and was 
probably giving her an admiration unmixed 
with criticism. She did not expect to admire 
him, but that was not necessary to her peace of 
mind. 

Gwendolen met Lady Brackenshaw’s gracious 
smile without blushing (which only came to her 
when she was taken by surprise) , but with a 
charming gladness of expression, and then bent 
with easy grace to have the star fixed near her 
shoulder. That little ceremony had been over 
long enough for her to have exchanged playful 
speeches and received congratulations as she 
moved among the groups who were now inter- 
esting themselves in the results of the scoring; 
but it happened that she stood outside examin- 
ing the point of an arrow with rather an absent 
air when Lord Braekenshaw came up to her and 
said, — 
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“ Aliss Harleth, here is a gentleman who is not 
willing to wait any longer for an introduction. 
He has been getting Airs. Davilow to send me 
with him. Will you allow me to introduce Mr. 
Mallinger Grandcourt? ” 



MEETING STREAMS 
CHAPTER I 

“ The beginning of an acquaintance whether with persons or things 
is to get a definite outline for our ignorance.” 

M R. GRANDCOURT’S wish to be intro- 
duced had no suddenness for Gwen- 
dolen ; but when Lord Braekenshaw 
moved aside a little for the prefigured stranger 
to come forward, and she felt herself face to face 
with the real man, there was a little shock which 
flushed her cheeks and vexatiously deepened with 
her consciousness of it. The shock came from the 
reversal of her expectations : Grandcourt could 
hardly have been more unlike all her imaginary 
portraits of him. He was slightly taller than 
herself, and their eyes seemed to be on a level; 
there was not the faintest smile on his face as he 
looked at her, not a trace of self-consciousness or 
anxiety in his bearing; when he raised his hat he 
showed an extensive baldness surrounded with a 
mere fringe of reddish-blond hair, but he also 
showed a perfect hand; the line of feature from 
brow to chin undisguised by beard was decidedly 
handsome, with only moderate departures from 
the perpendicular, and the slight whisker too 'was 
perpendicular. It was not possible for a human 
aspect to be freer from grimace or solicitous 
wrigglings ; also it was perhaps not possible for a 
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breathing man wide awake to look less animated. 
The correct Englishman, drawing himself up 
from his bow into rigidity, assenting severely, 
and seeming to be in a state of internal drill, sug- 
gests a suppressed vivacity, and may be sus- 
pected of letting go with some violence when he 
is released from parade; but Grandcourt’s bear- 
ing had no rigidity, it inclined rather to be flac- 
cid. His complexion had a faded fairness resem- 
bling that of an actress when bare of the artificial 
white and red; his long narrow gray eyes ex- 
pressed nothing but indifference. Attempts at 
description are stupid : who can all at once de- 
scribe a human being? even when he is presented 
to us we only begin that knowledge of his ap- 
pearance which must be completed by innumer- 
able impressions under differing circumstances. 
We recognize the alphabet ; we are not sure of 
the language. I am only mentioning the points 
that Gwendolen saw by the light of a prepared 
contrast in the first minutes of her meeting with 
Grandcourt : they were summed up in the words, 
“ He is not ridiculous.” But forthwith Lord 
Brackenshaw was gone, and what is called con- 
versation had begun, the first and constant ele- 
ment in it being that Grandcourt looked at 
Gwendolen persistently with a slightly exploring 
gaze, but without change of expression, while she 
only occasionally looked at him with a flash of ob- 
servation a little softened by coquetry. Als o, 
after her answers there was a longer or shorter 
pause before he spoke again. 

“ I used to think archery was a great bore,” 
Grandcourt began. He spoke with a fine accent, 
but with a certain broken drawl, as of a distin- 
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guished personage with a distinguished cold on 
his chest. 

“ Are you converted to-day?” said Gwendolen. 

(Pause, during which she imagined various 
degrees and modes of opinion about herself that 
might be entertained by Grandeourt.) 

“ Yes, since I saw you shooting. In things of 
this sort one generally sees people missing and 
simpering.” 

“ I suppose you are a first-rate shot with a 
rifle.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen, having 
taken a rapid observation of Grandeourt, made 
a brief graphic description of him to an indefinite 
hearer.’) 

“ I have left off shooting.” 

“ Oh, then, you are a formidable person. Peo- 
ple who have done things once and left them off 
make one feel very contemptible, as if one were 
using cast-off fashions. I hope you have not left 
off all follies, because I practise a great many.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen made sev- 
eral interpretations of her own speech.) 

“ What do you call follies? ” 

“ Well, in general, I think whatever is agree- 
able is called a folly. But you have not left off 
hunting, I hear.” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen recalled what she 
had heard about Grandeourt’ s position, and de- 
cided that he was the most aristocratic-looking 
man she had ever seen.) 

“ One must do something.” 

“ And do you care about the turf — or is that 
among the things you have left off? ” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen thought 
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that a man of extremely calm, cold manners 
might be less disagreeable as a husband than 
other men, and not likely to interfere with his 
wife’s preferences.) 

“ I ran a horse now and then; but I don’t go 
in for the thing as some men do. Are you fond 
of horses? ” 

“ Yes, indeed : I never like my life so well as 
when I am on horseback, having a great gallop. 
I think of nothing. I only feel myself strong 
and happy.” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen wondered 
whether Grandcourt would like what she said, 
but assured herself that she was not going to dis- 
guise her tastes.) 

“ Do you like danger? ” 

“ I don’t know. When I am on horseback 
I never think of danger. It seems to me that if I 
broke my bones I should not feel it. I should go 
at anything that came in my way.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen had ran 
through a whole hunting-season with two chosen 
hunters to ride at will.) 

“ You would, perhaps, like tiger-hunting or 
pig-sticking. I saw some of that for a season 
or two in the East. Everything here is poor 
stuff after that.” 

“ You are fond of danger, then? ” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen speculated on the 
probability that the men of coldest manners were 
the most adventurous, and felt the strength of 
her own insight, supposing the question had to 
be decided.) 

“ One must have something or other. But one 
gets used to it.” 
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“ I begin to think I am very fortunate, because 
everything is new to me: it is only that I can’t 
get enough of it. I am not used to anything 
except being dull, which I should like to leave 
off as you have left off shooting.” 

(Pause, during which it occurred to Gwen- 
dolen that a man of cold and distinguished man- 
ners might possibly be a dull companion ; but on 
the other hand, she thought that most persons 
were dull, that she had not observed husbands to 
be companions, and that after all she was not 
going to accept Grandcourt. ) 

“ Why are you dull? ” 

“ This is a dreadful neighbourhood. There is 
nothing to be done in it. That is why I prac- 
tised my archery.” 

(Pause, during which Gwendolen reflected 
that the life of an unmarried woman who could 
not go about and had no command of anything, 
must necessarily be dull through all the degrees 
of comparison as time went on. ) 

“ You have made yourself queen of it. I im- 
agine you will carry the first prize.” 

“ I don’t know that. I have great rivals. Did 
you not observe how well Miss Arrowpoint 
shot? ” 

(Pause, wherein Gwendolen was thinking 
that men had been known to choose some one else 
than the woman they most admired, and recalled 
several experiences of that kind in novels. ) 

“ Miss Arrowpoint? No — that is, yes.” 

“ Shall we go now and hear what the scoring 
says? Every one is going to the other end now ; 
shall we join them? I think my uncle is looking 
towards me. He perhaps wants me.” 
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Gwendolen found a relief for herself by thus 
changing the situation : not that the tete-a-tete 
was quite disagreeable to her; but while it lasted 
she apparently could not get rid of the unwonted 
flush in her cheeks and the sense of surprise 
which made her feel less mistress of herself than 
usual. And this Mr. Grandcourt, who seemed 
to feel his own importance more than he did hers, 

: — a sort of unreasonableness few of us can tol- 
erate, — must not take for granted that he was 
of great moment to her, or that because others 
speculated on him as a desirable match she held 
herself altogether at his beck. How Grandcourt 
had filled up the pauses will be more evident 
hereafter. 

“ You have just missed the gold arrow, Gwen- 
dolen,” said Mr. Gascoigne. “ Miss Juliet Fenn 
scores eight above you.” 

“ I am very glad to hear it. I should have felt 
that I was making myself too disagreeable, — 
taking the best of everything,” said Gwendolen, 
quite easily. 

It was impossible to be jealous of Juliet Fenn, 
a girl as middling as midday market in every- 
thing but her archery and her plainness, in which 
last she was noticeably like her father: under- 
hung and with receding brow resembling that of 
the more intelligent fishes. ( Surely, considering 
the importance which is given to such an accident 
in female offspring, marriageable men, or what 
the new English calls “ intending bridegrooms,” 
should look at themselves dispassionately in the 
glass, since their natural selection of a mate pret- 
tier than themselves is not certain to bar the 
effect of their own ugliness.) 
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There was now a lively movement in the 
mingling groups, which carried the talk along 
with it. Every one spoke to every one else by 
turns ; and Gwendolen, wiio chose to see what 
was going on around her now, observed that 
Grandeourt was having Klesmer presented to 
him by some one unknown to her, — a middle- 
aged man with dark full face and fat hands, who 
seemed to be on the easiest terms with both, and 
presently led the way in joining the Arrowpoints, 
whose acquaintance had already been made by 
both him and Grandeourt. Who this stranger 
was she did not care much to know; but she 
washed to observe what w r as Grandcourt’s manner 
towards others than herself. Precisely the same : 
except that he did not look much at Miss Arrow- 
point, but rather at Klesmer, who was speaking 
with animation, — now stretching out his long 
fingers horizontally, now pointing dowmwards 
with his forefinger, now folding his arms and 
tossing his mane, while he addressed himself first 
to one and then the other, including Grandeourt, 
who listened with an impassive face and narrow 
eyes, his left forefinger in his waistcoat pocket, 
and his right slightly touching his thin whisker. 

“ I wonder which style Miss Aorowpoint ad- 
mires most,” was a thought that glanced through 
Gwendolen’s mind while her eyes and lips gath- 
ered rather a mocking expression. But she 
would not indulge her sense of amusement by 
watching as if she were curious, and she gave all 
her animation to those immediately around her, 
determined not to care whether Mr. Grandeourt 
came near her again or not. 

He did come, however, and at a moment when 
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lie could propose to conduct Mrs. Davilow to her 
carriage. “ Shall we meet again in the ball- 
room? ” she said, as he raised his hat at parting. 
The “ yes ” in reply had the usual slight drawl 
and perfect gravity. 

“ You were wrong for once, Gwendolen,” said 
Mrs. Davilow, during their few minutes’ drive 
to the castle. 

“ In what, mamma? ” 

“ About Mr. Grandcourt’s appearance and 
manners. You can’t find anything ridiculous in 
him.” 

“ I suppose I could if I tried, but I don’t want 
to do it,” said Gwendolen, rather pettishly; and 
her mamma was afraid to say more. 

It was the rule on these occasions for the ladies 
and gentlemen to dine apart, so that the dinner 
might make a time of comparative ease and rest 
for both. Indeed the gentlemen had a set of 
archery stories about the epicurism of the ladies, 
who had somehow been reported to show a revolt- 
ing masculine judgment in venison, even asking 
for the fat, — a. proof of the frightful rate at 
which corruption might go on in women, but for 
severe social restraint. And every year the ami- 
able Lord Brackenshaw, who was something of 
a gourmet, mentioned Byron’s opinion that a 
woman should never be seen eating, — intro- 
ducing it with a confidential “ The fact is ” — 
as if he were for the first time admitting his con- 
currence in that sentiment of the refined poet. 

In the ladies’ dining-room it was evident that 
Gwendolen was not a general favourite with 
her own sex; there were no beginnings of inti- 
macy between her and other girls, and in conver- 
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sation they rather noticed what she said than 
spoke to her in free exchange. Perhaps it was 
that she was not much interested in them, and 
when left alone in their company had a sense of 
empty benches. Mrs. Vuleany once remarked 
that Miss Harleth was too fond of the gentle- 
men ; but we know that she was not in the least 
fond of them, — she was only fond of their hom- 
age, and women did not give her homage. The 
exception to this willing aloofness from her was 
Miss Arrowpoint, who often managed unosten- 
tatiously to be by her side, and talked to her with 
quiet friendliness. 

“ She knows, as I do, that our friends are 
ready to quarrel over a husband for us,” thought 
Gwendolen, “ and she is determined not to enter 
into the quarrel.” 

“ I think Miss Arrowpoint has the best man- 
ners I ever saw,” said Mrs. Davilow, when she 
and Gwendolen were in a dressing-room with 
Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna, but at a distance 
where they could have their talk apart. 

“ I wish I were like her,” said Gwendolen. 

“ Why? Are you getting discontented with 
yourself, Gwen? ” 

“No; but I am discontented with things. She 
seems contented.” 

“ I am sure you ought to be satisfied to-day. 
You must have enjoyed the shooting. I saw 
you did.” 

“ Oh, that is over now, and I don’t know what 
will come next,” said Gwendolen, stretching her- 
self with a sort of moan and throwing up her 
arms. They were bare now : it was the fashion 
to dance in the archery dress, throwing off the 
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jacket; and, the simplicity of her white cashmere 
with its border of pale green set off her form to 
the utmost. A thin line of gold round her neck, 
and the gold star on her breast, were her only 
ornaments. Her smooth soft hair piled up into a 
grand crown made a clear line about her brow. 
Sir Joshua would have been glad to take her 
portrait; and he would have had an easier task 
than the historian at least in this, that he would 
not have had to represent the truth of change, 
— only to give stability to one beautiful moment. 

“ The dancing will come next,” said Mrs. 
Davilow. “ You are sure to enjoy that.” 

“ I shall only dance in the quadrille. I told 
Mr. Clintock so. I shall not waltz or polk with 
any one.” 

“ Why in the world do you say that all on a 
sudden?” 

“ I can’t bear having ugly people so near me.” 

“ Whom do you mean bv ugly people? ” 

“ Oh, plenty.” 

“ Mr. Clintock, for example, is not ugly.” 
Mrs. Davilow dared not mention Grandcourt. 

“ Well, I hate woollen cloth touching me.” 

“ Fancy! ” said Mrs. Davilow to her sister, 
who now came up from the other end of the room. 
“ Gwendolen says she will not waltz or polk.” 

“ She is rather given to whims, I think,” said 
Mrs. Gascoigne; gravely. “ It would be more 
becoming in her to behave as other young ladies 
do on such an occasion as this, especially when 
she has had the advantage of first-rate dancing- 
lessons.” 

“ Why should I waltz if I don’t like it, aunt? 
It is not in the Catechism.” 
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“ My dear! ” said Mrs. Gascoigne, in a tone 
of severe check ; and Anna looked frightened at 
Gwendolen’s daring. But they all passed on 
without saying more. 

Apparently something had changed Gwen- 
dolen’s mood since the hour of exulting enjoy- 
ment in the archery-ground. But she did not 
look the worse under the chandeliers in the ball- 
room, where the soft splendour of the scene and 
the pleasant odours from the conservatory could 
not but be soothing to the temper, when accom- 
panied with the consciousness of being pre-em- 
inently sought for. Hardly a dancing man hut 
was anxious to have her for a partner, and each 
whom she accepted was in a state of melancholy 
remonstrance that she would not waltz or polk. 

“ Are you under a vow, Miss Harleth? ” — 
“ Why are you so cruel to us all? ” — “ You 
waltzed with me in February.” — “ And you 
who waltz so perfectly! ” were exclamations not 
without piquancy for her. The ladies who 
waltzed, naturally thought that Miss Harleth 
only wanted to make herself particular; but her 
uncle when he overheard her refusal supported 
her by saying, — 

“ Gwendolen has usually good reasons.” He 
thought she was certainly more distinguished in 
not waltzing, and he wished her to be distin- 
guished. The archery-ball was intended to be 
kept at the subdued pitch that suited all dignities, 
clerical and secular ; it was not an escapement 
for youthful high spirits, and he himself was 
of opinion that the fashionable dances were too 
much of a romp. 

Among the remonstrant dancing men, how- 
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ever, Mr. Grandcourt was not numbered. After 
standing up for a quadrille with Miss Arrow- 
point, it seemed that he meant to ask for no other 
partner. Gwendolen observed him frequently 
with the Arrowpoints, but he never took an op- 
portunity of approaching her. Mr. Gascoigne 
was sometimes speaking to him; but Mr. Gas- 
coigne was everywhere. It was in her mind now 
that she would probably after all not have the 
least trouble about him : perhaps he had looked 
at her without any particular admiration, and was 
too much used to everything in the world to think 
of her as more than one of the girls who were 
invited in that part of the country. Of course! 
It was ridiculous of elders to entertain notions 
about what a man would do, without having seen 
him even through a telescope. Probably he 
meant to marry Miss Arrowpoint, Whatever 
might come, she, Gwendolen, was not going to 
be disappointed : the affair was a joke whichever 
way it turned, for she had never committed her- 
self even by a silent confidence in anything Mr. 
Grandcourt would do. Still, she noticed that 
he did sometimes quietly and gradually change 
his position according to hers, so that he could 
see her whenever she was dancing, and if he did 
not admire her — so much the worse for him. 

This movement for the sake of being in sight 
of her was more direct than usual rather late 
in the evening, when Gwendolen had accepted 
Klesmer as a partner; and that wide-glancing 
personage, who saw everything and nothing by 
turns, said to her when they were walking, “ Mr. 
Grandcourt is a man of taste. He likes to see 
you dancing.” 
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“ Perhaps he likes to look at what is against 
his taste,” said Gwendolen, with a light laugh : 
she was quite courageous with Klesmer now. 
“ He may be so tired of admiring that he likes 
disgust for a variety.” 

“ Those words are not suitable to your lips,” 
said Klesmer, quickly, with one of his grand 
frowns, while he shook his hand as if to banish 
the discordant sounds. 

“ Are you as critical of words as of music? ” 

“ Certainly I am. I should require your words 
to be what your face and form are, — always 
among the meanings of a noble music.” 

“ That is a compliment as well as a correction. 
I am obliged for both. But do you know I am 
bold enough to wish to correct you, and require 
you to understand a joke? ” 

“ One may understand jokes without liking 
them,” said the terrible Klesmer. “ I have had 
opera books sent me full of jokes ; it was just be- 
cause I understood them that I did not like them. 
The comic people are ready to challenge a man 
because he looks grave. ‘ You don’t see the wit- 
ticism, sir? ’ ‘ No, sir, but I see what you meant.’ 
Then I am what we call ticketed as a fellow with- 
out esprit. But, in fact,” said Klesmer, sud- 
denly dropping from his quick narrative to a 
reflective tone, with an impressive frown, “ I 
am very sensible to wit and humour.” 

“ I am glad you tell me that,” said Gwendo- 
len, not without some wickedness of intention. 
But Klesmer’s thoughts had flown off on the 
wings of his own statement, as their habit was, 
and she had the wickedness all to herself. 
“ Pray, who is that standing near the card-room 
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door? ” she went on, seeing there the same 
stranger with whom Klesmer had been in ani- 
mated talk on the archery-ground. “ He is a 
friend of yours, I think.” 

“ No, no; an amateur I have seen in town: 
Lush, a Mr. Lush, — too fond of Meyerbeer and 
Scribe, — too fond of the mechanical-dramatic.” 

“ Thanks. I wanted to know whether you 
thought his face and form required that his words 
should be among the meanings of noble music? ” 
Klesmer was conquered, and flashed at her a de- 
lightful smile which made them quite friendly 
until she begged to be deposited by the side of 
her mamma. 

Three minutes afterwards her preparations for 
Grandcourt’s indifference were all cancelled. 
Turning her head after some remark to her 
mother, she found that he had made his way up 
to her. 

“ May I ask if you are tired of dancing, Miss 
Harleth? ” he began, looking down with his for- 
mer unperturbed expression. 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Will you do me the honour — the next — or 
another quadrille? ” 

“ I should have been very happy,” said Gwen- 
dolen, looking at her card, “ but I am engaged 
for the next to Mr. Clintock — and indeed I per- 
ceive that I am doomed for every quadrille : I 
have not one to dispose of.” She was not sorry to 
punish Mr. Grandcourt’s tardiness, yet at the 
same time she would have liked to dance with him. 
She gave him a charming smile as she looked up 
to deliver her answer, and he stood still looking 
down at her with no smile at all. 
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“ I am unfortunate in being too late,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“ It seemed to me that you did not care for 
dancing,” said Gwendolen. “ I thought it might 
be one of the things you had left off.” 

“ Yes; but I have not begun to dance with 
you,” said Grandcourt. Always there was the 
same pause before he took up his cue. “ You 
make dancing a new thing, as you make 
archery.” 

“ Is novelty always agreeable? ” 

“ No, no, — not always.” 

“ Then I don’t know whether to feel flattered 
or not. When you had once danced with me, 
there would be no more novelty in it.” 

“ On the contrary, there would probably be 
much more.” 

“ That is deep. I don’t understand.” 

“ Is it difficult to make Miss Harleth under- 
stand her power? ” Here Grandcourt had 
turned to Mrs. Davilow, who, smiling gently at 
her daughter, said, — 

“ I think she does not generally strike people 
as slow to understand,” 

“ Mamma,” said Gwendolen, in a deprecating 
tone, “I am adorably stupid, and want every- 
thing explained to me when the meaning is 
pleasant.” 

“ If you are stupid, I admit that stupidity is 
adorable,” returned Grandcourt, after the usual 
pause, and without change of tone. But clearly 
he knew what to say. 

“ I begin to think that my cavalier has forgot- 
ten me,” Gwendolen observed after a little while. 
“ I see the quadrille is being formed.” 
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“ He deserves to be renounced,” said Grand- 
court. 

“ I think he is very pardonable,” said Gwen- 
dolen. 

“ There must have been some misunderstand- 
ing,” said Mrs. Davilow. “ Mr. Clintock was 
too anxious about the engagement to have for- 
gotten it.” 

But now Lady Brackenshaw came up and 
said, “ Miss Harleth, Mr. Clintock has charged 
me to express to you his deep regret that he was 
obliged to leave without having the pleasure 
of dancing with you again. An express came 
from his father the archdeacon, — something 
important ; he was obliged to go. He was au 
desespoir.” 

“ Oh, he was very good to remember the en- 
gagement under the circumstances,” said Gwen- 
dolen. “ I am sorry he was called away.” It was 
easy to be politely sorrowful on so felicitous an 
occasion. 

“ Then I can profit by Mr. Clintock’s misfor- 
tune? ” said Grandcourt. “ May I hope that 
you will let me take his place? ” 

“ I shall be very happy to dance the next 
quadrille with you.” 

The appropriateness of the event seemed an 
augury; and as Gwendolen stood up for the 
quadrille with Grandcourt, there was a revival 
in her of the exultation, the sense of carrying 
everything before her, which she had felt earlier 
in the day. No man could have walked through 
the quadrille with more irreproachable ease than 
Grandcourt ; and the absence of all eagerness in 
his attention to her suited his partner’s taste. 
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She was now convinced that he meant to distin- 
guish her, to mark his admiration of her in a 
noticeable way; and it began to appear probable 
that she would have it in her power to reject him, 
whence there was a pleasure in reckoning up 
the advantages which would make her rejection 
splendid, and in giving Mr. Grandcourt his ut- 
most value. It was also agreeable to divine that 
his exclusive selection of her to dance with, from 
among all the unmarried ladies present, would 
attract observation; though she studiously 
avoided seeing this, and at the end of the quad- 
rille walked away on Grandcourt’s arm as if she 
had been one of the shortest-sighted instead 
of the longest and widest sighted of mortals. 
They encountered Miss Arrowpoint, who was 
standing with Lady Brackenshaw and a group 
of gentlemen. The heiress looked at Gwen- 
dolen invitingly and said, “ I hope you will vote 
with us, Miss Harleth, and Mr. Grandcourt too, 
though he is not an archer.” Gwendolen and 
Grandcourt paused to join the group, and 
found that the voting turned on the project of 
a picnic archery meeting to be held in Cardell 
Chase, where the evening entertainment would 
be more poetic than a ball under chandeliers, — 
a feast of sunset lights along the glades and 
through the branches and oyer the solemn tree- 
tops. 

Gwendolen thought the scheme delightful, — 
equal to playing Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian; and Mr. Grandcourt, when appealed 
to a second time, said it was a thing to be done ; 
whereupon Mr. Lush, who stood behind Lady 
Brackenshaw’s elbow, drew Gwendolen’s notice 
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by saying, with a familiar look and tone to 
Grandcourt, “ Diplow would be a good place for 
the meeting, and more convenient: there ’s a fine 
bit between the oaks towards the north gate.” 

Impossible to look more unconscious of being 
addressed than Grandcourt ; but Gwendolen 
took a new survey of the speaker, deciding, first, 
that he must be on terms of intimacy with the 
tenant of Diplow, and secondly, that she would 
never, if she could help it, let him come within a 
yard of her. She was subject to physical antip- 
athies ; and Mr. Lush’s prominent eyes, fat 
though not clumsy figure, and strong black 
gray-besprinkled hair of frizzy thickness, which, 
with the rest of his prosperous person, was envi- 
able to many, created one of the strongest of her 
antipathies. To be safe from his looking at her, 
she murmured to Grandcourt, “ I should like to 
continue walking.” 

He obeyed immediately ; but when they were 
thus away from any audience, he spoke no word 
for several minutes, and she, out of a half- 
amused, half-serious inclination for experiment, 
would not speak first. They turned into the 
large conservatory, beautifully lit up with Chi- 
nese lamps. The other couples there were at a 
distance which would not have interfered with 
any dialogue, but still they walked in silence un- 
til they had reached the farther end, where there 
was a flush of pink light, and the second wide 
opening into the ball-room. Grandcourt, when 
they had half turned round, paused and said 
languidly, — 

“ Do you like this kind of thing? ” 

If the situation had. been described to Gwen- 
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dolen half an hour before, she would have 
laughed heartily at it, and could only have imag- 
ined herself returning a playful, satirical an- 
swer. But for some mysterious reason — it was 
a mystery of which she had a faint wondering 
consciousness — she dared not be satirical: she 
had begun to feel a wand over her that made 
her afraid of offending Grandcourt. 

“ Yes,” she said quietly, without considering 
what “ kind of thing ” was meant, — whether 
the flowers, the scents, the ball in general, or this 
episode of walking with Mr. Grandcourt in 
particular. And they returned along the con- 
servatory without farther interpretation. She 
then proposed to go and sit down in her 
old place, and they walked among scattered 
couples preparing for the waltz to the spot 
where Mrs. Davilow had been seated all the 
evening. As they approached it, her seat was 
vacant, but she was coming towards it again, 
and, to Gwendolen’s shuddering annoyance, 
with Mr. Lush at her elbow. There was no 
avoiding the confrontation: her mamma came 
close to her before they had reached the seats, 
and, after a quiet greeting smile, said innocently, 
“ Gwendolen dear, let me present Mr. Lush to 
you.” Having just made the acquaintance of 
this personage, as an intimate and constant com- 
panion of Mr. Grandcourt’s, Mrs. Davilow im- 
agined it altogether desirable that her daughter 
also should make the acquaintance. 

It was hardly a bow that Gwendolen gave, — 
rather, it was the slightest forward sweep of 
the head away from the physiognomy that in- 
clined itself towards her, and she immediately 
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moved towards her seat, saying, “ I want to put 
on my burnous.” No sooner had she reached it, 
than Mr. Lush was there, and had the burnous 
in his hand: to annoy this supercilious young 
lady, he would incur the offence of forestalling 
Grandcourt; and, holding up the garment close 
to Gwendolen, he said, “ Pray, permit me? ” 
But she, wheeling away from him as if he had 
been a muddy hound, glided on to the ottoman, 
saying, “ No, thank you.” 

A man who forgave this would have much 
Christian feeling, supposing he had intended to 
be agreeable to the young lady ; but before he 
seized the burnous Mr. Lush had ceased to have 
that intention. Grandcourt quietly took the 
drapery from him; and Mr. Lush, with a slight 
bow, moved away. 

“ You had perhaps better put it on,” said 
Mr. Grandcourt, looking down on her without 
change of expression. 

“ Thanks ; perhaps it would be wise,” said 
Gwendolen, rising and submitting very grace- 
fully to take the burnous on her shoulders. 

After that, Mr. Grandcourt exchanged a few 
polite speeches with Mrs. Davilow, and, in tak- 
ing leave, asked permission to call at Offendene 
the next d.ay. He was evidently not offended 
by the insult directed towards his friend. Cer- 
tainly, Gwendolen’s refusal of the burnous from 
Mr. Lush was open to the interpretation that 
she wished to receive it from Mr. Grandcourt. 
But she, poor child, had had no design on this 
action, and was simply following her antipathy 
and inclination, confiding in them as she did in 
the more reflective judgments into which they 
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entered as sap into leafage. Gwendolen had no 
sense that these men were dark enigmas to her, 
or that she needed any help in drawing conclu- 
sions about them, — Mr. Grandcourt at least. 
The chief question was, how far his character 
and ways might answer her wishes ; and unless 
she were satisfied about that, she had said to her- 
self that she would not accept his offer. 

Could there be a slenderer, more insignificant 
thread in human history than this consciousness 
of a girl, busy with her small inferences of the 
way in which she could make her life pleasant? 
— in a time, too, when ideas were with fresh 
vigour making armies of themselves, and the 
universal kinship was declaring itself fiercely; 
when women on the other side of the world 
would not mourn for the husbands and sons who 
died bravely in a common cause, and men stinted 
of bread on our side of the world heard of that 
willing loss and were patient : a time when the 
soul of man was waking to pulses which had for 
centuries been beating in him unfelt, until their 
full sum made a new life of terror or of joy. 

What in the midst of that mighty drama are 
girls and their blind visions? They are the Yea 
or Nay of that good for which men are enduring 
and fighting. In these delicate vessels is borne 
onward through the ages the treasure of human 
affections. 



CHAPTER II 


O gentlemen, the time of life is short: 

To spend that shortness basely were too long. 

If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

Shakespeare: Henry IV. 

O N the second day after the Archery Meet- 
ing, Mr. Henleigh Mallinger Grand- 
court was at his breakfast-table with Mr. 
Lush. Everything around them was agreeable : 
the summer air through the open windows, at 
which the dogs could walk in from the old 
green turf on the lawn ; the soft, purplish colour- 
ing of the park beyond, stretching towards a 
mass of bordering wood; the still life in the 
room, which seemed the stiller for its sober an- 
tiquated elegance, as if it kept a conscious, 
well-bred silence unlike the restlessness of vul- 
gar furniture. 

Whether the gentlemen were agreeable to 
each other was less evident. Mr. Grandcourt 
had drawn his chair aside so as to face the lawn, 
and, with his left leg over another chair, and his 
right elbow on the table, was smoking a large 
cigar, while his companion was still eating. The 
dogs — half-a-dozen of various kinds were mov- 
ing lazily in and out, or taking attitudes of brief 
attention — gave a vacillating preference first 
to one gentleman, then to the other; being dogs 
in such good circumstances that they could play 
at hunger, and liked to be served with delicacies 
which they declined to put into their mouths; all 
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except Fetch, the beautiful liver-coloured water- 
spaniel, which sat with its fore-paws firmly 
planted and its expressive brown face turned 
upward, watching Grandcourt with unshaken 
constancy. He held in his lap a tiny Maltese 
dog with a tiny silver collar and bell, and when 
he had a hand unused by cigar or coffee-cup, it 
rested on this small parcel of aniipal warmth. 
I fear that Fetch was jealous, and wounded that 
her master gave her no word or look; at last it 
seemed that she could bear this neglect no 
longer, and she gently put her large silky paw 
on her master’s leg. Grandcourt looked at her 
with unchanged face for half a minute, and then 
took the trouble to lay down his cigar while he 
lifted the unimpassioned Fluff close to his chin 
and gave it caressing pats, all the while gravely 
watching Fetch, who, poor thing, whimpered 
interruptedly, as if trying to repress that sign 
of discontent, and at last rested her head beside 
the appealing paw, looking up with piteous be- 
seeching. So, at least, a lover of dogs must 
have interpreted Fetch, and Grandcourt k e pt 
so many dogs that he was reputed to love them ; 
at any rate, his impulse to act just in this way 
started from such an interpretation. But when 
the amusing anguish burst forth in a howling 
bark, Grandcourt pushed Fetch down without 
speaking, and, depositing Fluff carelessly on 
the table (where his black nose predominated 
over a salt-cellar), began to look to his cigar, 
and found, with some annoyance against Fetch 
as the cause, that the brute of a cigar required 
relighting. Fetch, having begun to wail, found, 
like others of her sex, that it was not easy to leave 
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off; indeed, the second. howl was a louder one, 
and the third was like unto it. 

“ Turn out that brute, will you? ” said Grand- 
court to Lush, without raising his voice or look- 
ing at him, — as if he counted on attention to 
the smallest sign. 

And Lush immediately rose, lifted Fetch, 
though she was rather heavy and he was not fond 
of stooping, and carried her out, disposing of 
her in some way that took him a couple of min- 
utes before he returned. He then lit a cigar, 
placed himself at an angle where he could see 
Grandcourt’s face without turning, and pres- 
ently said, — 

“ Shall you ride or drive to Quetcham to- 
day? ” 

“ I am not going to Quetcham.” 

“ You did not go yesterday.” 

Grandcourt smoked in silence for half a min- 
ute, and then said, — 

“ I suppose you sent my card and inquiries.” 

“ I went myself at four, and said you were 
sure to be there shortly. They would suppose 
some accident prevented you from fulfilling the 
intention. Especially if you go to-day.” 

Silence for a couple of minutes. Then 
Grandcourt said, “ What men are invited here 
with their wives? ” 

Lush drew out a note-book. “ The Captain 
and Mrs. Torrington come next week. Then 
there are Mr. Hollis and Lady Flora, and the 
Cushats, and the Gogoffs.” 

“ Rather a ragged lot,” remarked Grand- 
court, after a while. “ Why did you ask the 
Gogoffs? When you write invitations in my 
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name, be good enough to give me a list, instead 
of bringing down a giantess on me without my 
knowledge. She spoils the look of the room.” 

“ You invited the Gogoffs yourself, when you 
met them in Paris.” 

“ What has my meeting them in Paris to do 
with it? I told you to give me a list.” 

Grandcourt, like many others, had two re- 
markably different voices; Hitherto we have 
heard him speaking in a superficial interrupted 
drawl suggestive chiefly of languor and ennui. 
But this last brief speech was uttered in sub- 
dued, inward, yet distinct tones, which Lush had 
long been used to recognize as the expression 
of a peremptoiy will. 

“ Are there any other couples you would like 
to invite? ” 

“ Yes; think of some decent people, with a 
daughter or two. And one of your damned 
musicians. But not a comic fellow.” 

“ I wonder if Klesmer would consent to come 
to us when he leaves Quetcham. Nothing but 
first-rate music will go down with Miss Arrow- 
point.” 

Lush spoke carelessly, but he was really seiz- 
ing an opportunity and fixing an observant look 
on Grandcourt, who now for the first time 
turned his eyes towards his companion, but 
slowly and without speaking until he had given 
two long luxurious puffs, when he said, perhaps 
in a lower tone than ever, but with a perceptible 
edge of contempt, — 

“ What in the name of nonsense have I to do 
with Miss Arrowpoint and her music? ” 

“ Well, something,” said Lush, jocosely. 
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“ Y ou need not give yourself much trouble, per- 
haps. But some forms must be gone through 
before a man can marry a million.” 

“ Very likely. But i am not going to marry 
a million.” 

“ That ’s a pity, — to fling away an oppor- 
tunity of this sort, and knock down your own 
plans.” 

“ Your plans, I suppose you mean.” 

“You have some debts, you know, and things 
may turn out inconveniently after all. The 
heirship is not absolutely certain.” 

Grandcourt did not answer, and Lush went 
on. 

“ It really is a fine opportunity. The father 
and mother ask for nothing better, I can see, 
and the daughter’s looks and manners require 
no allowances, any more than if she had n’t a 
sixpence. She is not beautiful, but equal to 
carrying any rank. And she is not likely to 
refuse such prospects as you can offer her.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ The father and mother would let you do 
anything you liked with them.” 

“ But I should not like to do anvthing with 
them.” 

Here it was Lush who made a little pause be- 
fore speaking again, and then he said in a deep 
voice of remonstrance, “ Good God, Grand- 
court! after your experience, will you let a 
whim interfere with your comfortable settlement 
in life?” ' 

“ Spare your oratory. I know what I am 
going to do.” 

“ What? ” Lush put down his cigar and 
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thrust his hands into his side pockets, as if he 
had to face something exasperating, but meant 
to keep his temper. 

“ I am going to marry the other girl.” 

“ Have you fallen in love? ” This question 
carried a strong sneer. 

“ I am going to marry her.” 

“ You have made her an offer already, then? ” 

“ No.” 

“ She is a young lady with a will of her own, 
I fancy. Extremely well fitted to make a rum- 
pus. She would know what she liked.” 

“ She does n’t like you,” said Grandcourt, with 
the ghost of a smile. 

“ Perfectly true,” said Lush, adding again in 
a markedly sneering tone, “ However, if you 
and she are devoted to each other, that will be 
enough.” 

Grandcourt took no notice of this speech, but 
sipped his coffee, rose, and strolled out on the 
lawn, all the dogs following him. 

Lush glanced after him a moment, then re- 
sumed his cigar and lit it, but smoked slowly, 
consulting his beard with inspecting eyes and 
fingers, till he finally stroked it with an air of 
having arrived at some conclusion, and said, in 
a subdued voice, — 

“ Check, old boy! ” 

Lush, being a man of some ability, had not 
known Grandcourt for fifteen years without 
learning what sort of measures were useless with 
him, though what sort might be useful remained 
often dubious. In the beginning of his career 
he held a fellowship, and was near taking orders 
for the sake of a college living ; but not being 
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fond of that prospect, accepted instead the office 
of travelling companion to a marquess, and 
afterwards to young Grandcourt, who had lost 
his father early, and who found Lush so conven- 
ient that he had allowed him to become prime 
minister in all his more personal affairs. The 
habit of fifteen years had made Grandcourt 
more and more in need of Lush’s handiness, and 
Lush more and more in need of the lazy luxury 
to which his transactions on behalf of Grand- 
court made no interruption worth reckoning. 
I cannot say that the same lengthened habit had 
intensified Grandcourt’s want of respect for his 
companion, since that want had been absolute 
from the beginning, but it had confirmed his 
sense that he might kick Lush if he chose, — 
only he never did choose to kick any animal, be- 
cause the act of kicking is a compromising atti- 
tude, and a gentleman’s dogs should be kicked 
for him. He only said things which might have 
exposed himself to be kicked if his confidant had 
been a man of independent spirit. But what son 
of a vicar who has stinted his wife and daughters 
of calico in order to send his male offspring to 
Oxford, can 'keep an independent spirit when 
he is bent on dining with high discrimination, 
riding good horses, living generally in the most 
luxuriant honey-blossomed clover, — and all 
without working? Mr. Lush had passed for a 
scholar once, and had still a sense of scholarship 
when he was not trying to remember much of 
it ; but the bachelors’ and other arts which soften 
manners are a time-honoured preparation for 
sinecures; and Lush’s present comfortable pro- 
vision was as good, as a sinecure in not requiring 
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more than the odour of departed learning. He 
was not unconscious of being held kickable, but 
he preferred counting that estimate among the 
peculiarities of Grandcourt’s character, which 
made one of his incalculable moods or judgments 
as good as another. Since in his own opinion he 
had never done a bad action, it did not seem nec- 
essary to consider whether he should be likely to 
commit one if his love of ease required it. Lush’s 
love of ease was well satisfied at present, and if 
his puddings were rolled towards him in the 
dust, he took the inside bits and found them 
relishing. 

This morning, for example, though he had 
encountered more annoyance than usual, he 
went to his private sitting-room and played a 
good hour on the violoncello. 



I 

■k 



“Philistia, be thou glad of me!” 


G RAND COURT having made up his 
mind to marry Miss Harleth showed a 
power of adapting means to ends. Dur- 
ing the next fortnight there was hardly a day on 
which by some arrangement or other he did not 
see her, or prove by emphatic attentions that she 
occupied his thoughts. His cousin Mrs. Tor- 
rington was now doing the honours of his house, 
so that Mrs. Davilow and Gwendolen could be 
invited to a large party at Diplow in which there 
were many witnesses how the host distinguished 
the dowerless beauty, and showed no solicitude 
about the heiress. The world — I mean Mr. 
Gascoigne and all the families worth speaking 
of within visiting distance of Pennicote — felt 
an assurance on the subject which in the Rector’s 
mind converted itself into a i-esolution to do his 
duty by his niece and see that the settlements 
were adequate. Indeed the wonder to him and 
Mrs. Davilow was that the offer for which so 
many suitable occasions presented themselves 
had not been already made; and in this wonder 
Grandcourt himself was not without a share. 
When he had told his resolution to Lush, he had 
thought that the affair would be concluded more 
quickly, and to his own surprise he had repeatedly 
promised himself in a morning that he would to- 
day give Gwendolen the opportunity of accept- 
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mg him, and had found in the evening that the 
necessary formality was still unaccomplished. 
This remarkable fact served to heighten his de- 
termination on another day. He had never ad- 
mitted to himself that Gwendolen might refuse 
him, but — heaven help us all ! — we are often 
unable to act on our certainties; our objection to 
a contrary issue (were it possible) is so strong 
that it rises like a spectral illusion between us and 
our certainty : we are rationally sure that the 
blind-worm cannot bite us mortally, but it would 
be so intolerable to be bitten, and the creature 
has a biting look, — we decline to handle it. 

He had asked leave to have a beautiful horse of 
his brought for Gwendolen to ride. Mrs. Davi- 
low was to accompany her in the carriage, and 
they were to go to Diplow to lunch, Grandcourt 
conducting them. It was a fine mid-harvest 
time, not too warm for a noonday ride of five 
miles to be delightful : the poppies glowed on the 
borders of the fields, there was enough breeze 
to move gently like a social spirit among the 
ears of uncut corn, and to wing the shadow of 
a cloud across the soft gray downs; here the 
sheaves were standing, there the horses were 
straining their muscles under the last load from 
a wide space of stubble, but everywhere the 
green pastures made a broader setting for the 
cornfields, and the cattle took their rest under 
wide branches. The road lay through a bit of 
country where the dairy-farms looked much as 
they did in the days of our forefathers, — where 
peace and permanence seemed to find a home 
away from the busy change that sent the rail- 
way train flying in the distance. 
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But the spirit of peace and permanence did 
not penetrate poor Mrs. Davilow’s mind so as 
to overcome her habit of uneasy foreboding. 
Gwendolen and Grandcourt cantering in front 
of her, and then slackening their pace to a con- 
versational walk till the carriage came up with 
them again, made a gratifying sight; but it 
served chiefly to keep up the conflict of hopes 
and fears about her daughter’s lot. Here was 
an irresistible opportunity for a lover to speak 
and put an end to all uncertainties, and Mrs. 
Davilow could only hope with trembling that 
Gwendolen’s decision would be favourable. Cer- 
tainly if Rex’s love had been repugnant to her, 
Mr. Grandcourt had the advantage of being in 
complete contrast with Rex; and that he had 
produced some quite novel impression on her 
seemed evident in her marked abstinence from 
satirical observations, nay, her total silence about 
his characteristics, a silence which Mrs. Davilow 
did not dare to break. “ Is he a man she would 
be happy with? ” — was a question that inevi- 
tably arose in the mother’s mind. “ Well, per- 
haps as happy as she would be with any one 
else — or as most other women are ” — was the 
answer with which she tried to quiet herself; 
for she could not imagine Gwendolen under the 
influence of any feeling which would make her 
satisfied in what we traditionally call “ mean 
circumstances.” 

Grandcourt’s own thought was looking in the 
same direction: he wanted to have done with 
the uncertainty that belonged to his not having 
spoken. As to any further uncertainty — well, 
it was something without any reasonable basis, 
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some quality in the air which acted as an irri- 
tant to his wishes. 

Gwendolen enjoyed the riding, but her pleas- 
ure did not break forth in girlish unpremeditated 
chat and laughter as it did on that morning with 
Rex. She spoke a little, and even laughed, but 
with a lightness as of a far-off echo: for her 
too there was some peculiar quality in the air, 
— not, she was sure, any subjugation of her will 
by Mr. Grandeourt, and the splendid prospects 
he meant to offer her; for Gwendolen desired 
every one, that dignified gentleman himself in- 
cluded, to understand that she was going to do 
just as she liked, and that they had better not 
calculate on her pleasing them. If she chose 
to take this husband, she would have him know 
that she was not going to renounce her free- 
dom, or, according to her favourite formula, 
“ not going to do as other women did.” 

Grandeourt’s speeches this morning were, as 
usual, all of that brief sort which never fails to 
make a conversational figure when the speaker 
is held important in his circle. Stopping so 
soon, they give signs of a suppressed and for- 
midable ability to say more, and have also the 
meritorious quality of allowing lengthiness to 
others. 

“ How do you like Criterion’s paces? ” he 
said, after they had entered the park and were 
slackening from a canter to a walk. 

“ He is delightful to ride. I should like to 
have a leap with him, if it would not frighten 
mamma. There was a good wide channel we 
passed five minutes ago. I should like to have 
a gallop back and take it.” 
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“ Pray do. We can take it together.” 

“ No, thanks. Mamma is so timid, — if she 
saw me it might make her ill.” 

“ Let me go and explain. Criterion would 
take it without fail.” 

“No — indeed — you are very kind — but it 
would alarm her too much. I dare take any 
leap when she is not by ; but I do it and don’t 
tell her about it.” 

“We can let the carriage pass, and then set 

off,” 

“No, no, pray don’t think of it any more; 
I spoke quite randomly,” said Gwendolen; she 
began to feel a new objection to carrying out 
her own proposition. 

“ But Mrs. Davilow knows I shall take care 
of you.” 

“ Yes, but she would think of you as having 
to take care of my broken neck.” 

There was a considerable pause before Grand- 
court said, looking towards her, “ I should like 
to have the right always to take care of you.” 

Gwendolen did not turn her eyes on him: it 
seemed to her a long while that she was first 
blushing, and then turning pale, but to Grand- 
court’s rate of judgment she answered soon 
enough, with the lightest flute-tone and a care- 
less movement of the head, “ Oh, I am not sure 
that I want to be taken care of: if I chose to 
risk breaking my neck, I should like to be at 
liberty to do it.” 

She checked her horse as she spoke, and turned 
in her saddle, looking towards the advancing 
carriage. Her eyes swept across Grandcourt 
as she made this movement, but there was no 
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language in them to correct the carelessness of 
her reply. At that very moment she was aware 
that she was risking something, — not her neck, 
but the possibility of finally checking Grand- 
court’s advances, and she did not feel contented 
with the possibility. 

“ Damn her! ” thought Grandcourt, as he too 
checked his horse. He was not a wordy thinker ; 
and this explosive phrase stood for mixed im- 
pressions which eloquent interpreters might have 
expanded into some sentences full of an irritated 
sense that he was being mystified, and a deter- 
mination that this girl should not make a fool 
of him. Did she want him to throw himself at 
her feet and declare that he was dying for her? 
It was not by that gate that she would enter 
on the privileges he could give her. Or did she 
expect him to write his proposals? Equally a 
delusion. He would not make his offer in any 
way that could place him definitely in the position 
of being rejected. But as to her accepting him, 
she had done it already in accepting his marked 
attentions ; and anything which happened to 
break them off would be understood to her dis- 
advantage. She was merely coquetting, then? 

However, the carriage came up, and no fur- 
ther tete-a-tete could well occur before their 
arrival at the house, where there was abundant 
company, to whom Gwendolen, clad in riding- 
dress with her hat laid aside, clad also in the 
repute of being chosen by Mr. Grandcourt, was 
naturally a centre of observation ; and since the 
objectionable Mr. Lush was not there to look 
at her, this stimulus of admiring attention 
heightened her spirits, and dispersed, for the 
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time, the uneasy consciousness of divided im- 
pulses which threatened her with repentance of 
her own acts. Whether Grandcourt had been 
offended or not there was no judging: his 
manners were unchanged, but Gwendolen’s 
acuteness had not gone deeper than to discern 
that his manners were no clew for her, and 
because these were unchanged she was not the 
less afraid of him. 

She had not been at Diplow before except to 
dine; and since certain points of view from the 
windows and the garden were worth showing, 
Lady Flora Hollis proposed after luncheon, 
when some of the guests had dispersed, and 
the sun was sloping towards four o’clock, that 
the remaining party should make a little ex- 
ploration. Here came frequent opportunities 
when Grandcourt might have retained Gwen- 
dolen apart, and have spoken to her unheard. 
But no! He indeed spoke to no one else, but 
what he said was nothing more eager or inti- 
mate than it had been in their first interview. 
He looked at her not less than usual; and some 
of her defiant spirit having come back, she looked 
full at him in return, not caring — rather prefer- 
ring — that his eyes had no expression in them. 

But at last it seemed as if he entertained 
some contrivance. After they had nearly made 
the tour of the grounds, the whole party paused 
by the pool to be amused with Fetch’s accom- 
plishment of bringing a water-lily to the bank 
like Cowper’s spaniel Beau, and having been 
disappointed, in her first attempt insisted on her 
trying again. 

Here Grandcourt, who stood with Gwendo- 
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len outside the group, turned deliberately, and 
fixing his eyes on a knoll planted with Amer- 
ican shrubs, and having a winding path up it, 
said languidly, — 

“ This is a bore. Shall we go up there? ” 

“ Oh, certainly — since we are exploring,” 
said Gwendolen. She was rather pleased, and 
yet afraid. 

The path was too narrow for him to offer 
his arm, and they walked up in silence. When 
they were on the bit of platform at the summit, 
Grandcourt said, — 

“ There is nothing to be seen here: the thing 
was not worth climbing.” 

How was it that Gwendolen did not laugh? 
She was perfectly silent, holding up the folds 
of her robe like a statue, and giving a harder 
grasp to the handle of her whip, which she had 
snatched up automatically with her hat when 
they had first set off. 

“ What sort of place do you like? ” said 
Grandcourt. 

“ Different places are agreeable in their way. 
On the whole, I think I prefer places that are 
open and cheerful. I am not fond of anything, 
sombre.” 

“ Your place at Offendene is too sombre.” 

“ It is, rather.” 

“ You will not remain there long, I hope.” 

“ Oh, yes, I think so. Mamma likes to be 
near her sister.” 

Silence for a short space. 

“ It is not to be supposed that you will always 
live there, though Mrs. Davilow may.” 

“ I don’t know. We women can’t go in 
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search of adventures, — to find out the North- 
west Passage or the source of the Nile, or to 
hunt tigers in the East. We must stay where 
we grow, or where the gardeners like to trans- 
plant us. We are brought up like the flowers, 
to look as pretty as we can, and be dull with- 
out complaining. That is my notion about the 
plants : they are often bored, and that is the 
reason why some of them have got poisonous. 
What do you think? ” Gwendolen had run on 
rather nervously, lightly whipping the rhodo- 
dendron bush in front of her. 

“ I quite agree. Most things are bores,” said 
Grandcourt, his mind having been pushed into 
an easy current, away from its intended track. 
But after a moment’s pause he continued in his 
broken, refined drawl, — 

“ But a woman can be married.” 

“ Some women can.” 

“ You certainly, unless you are obstinately 
cruel.” 

“ I am not sure that I am not both cruel and 
obstinate.” Here Gwendolen suddenly turned 
her head and looked full at Grandcourt, whose 
eyes she had felt to be upon her throughout 
their conversation. She was wondering what 
the effect of looking at him would be on her- 
self rather than on him. 

He stood perfectly still, half a yard or more 
away from her; and it flashed through her 
thought that a sort of lotos-eater’s stupor had 
begun in him and was taking possession of her. 
Then he said, — 

“ Are you as uncertain about yourself as you 
make others about you?” 
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“ I am quite uncertain about myself ; I don’t 
know how uncertain others may be.” 

“ And you wish them to understand that you 
don’t care? ” said Grandcourt, with a touch of 
new hardness in his tone. 

“ I did not say that,” Gwendolen replied, 
hesitatingly, and turning her eyes away whipped 
the rhododendron bush again. She wished she 
were on horseback that she might set off on a 
canter. It was impossible to set off running 
down the knoll. 

“ You do care, then,” said Grandcourt, not 
more quickly, but with a softened drawl. 

“ Ha! my whip ! ” said Gwendolen, in a little 
scream of distress. She had let it go — what 
could be more natural in a slight agitation? — 
and — but this seemed less natural in a gold- 
handled whip which had been left altogether to 
itself — it had gone with some force over the 
immediate shrubs, and had lodged itself in the 
branches of an azalea half-way down the knoll. 
She could run down now, laughing prettily, and 
Grandcourt was obliged to follow; but she was 
beforehand with him in rescuing the whip, and 
continued on her way to the level ground, when 
she paused and looked at Grandcourt with an 
exasperating brightness in her glance and a 
heightened colour, as if she had carried a tri- 
umph; and these indications were still notice- 
able to Mrs. Davilow when Gwendolen and 
Grandcourt joined the rest of the party. 

“ It is all coquetting,” thought Grandcourt; 
“ the next time I beckon she will come 
down.” 

It seemed to him likely that this final beckon- 
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ing might happen the very next day, when there 
was to be a picnic archery meeting in Cardell 
Chase, according to the plan projected on the 
evening of the ball. 

Even in Gwendolen’s mind that result was 
one of two likelihoods that presented themselves 
alternately, one of two decisions towards which 
she was being precipitated, as if they were two 
sides of a boundary-line, and she did not know 
on which she should fall. This subjection to 
a possible self, a self not to be absolutely pre- 
dicted about, caused her some astonishment and 
terror: her favourite key of life — doing as she 
liked — seemed to fail her, and she could not 
foresee what at a given moment she might like 
to do. The prospect of marrying Grandcourt 
really seemed more attractive to her than she 
had believed beforehand that any marriage could 
be: the dignities, the luxuries, the power of 
doing a great deal of what she liked to do, 
which had now come close to her, and within 
her choice to secure or to lose, took hold of her 
nature as if it had been the strong odour of 
what she had only imagined and longed for 
before. And Grandcourt himself? He seemed 
as little of a flaw in his fortunes as a lover and 
husband could possibly be. Gwendolen wished 
to mount the chariot and drive the plunging 
horses herself, with a spouse by her side who 
would fold his arms and give her his counte- 
nance without looking ridiculous. Certainly, 
with all her perspicacity, and all the reading 
which seemed to her mamma dangerously in- 
structive, her judgment was consciously a little 
at fault before Grandcourt. He was adorably 
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quiet and free from absurdities, — he would be 
a husband to suit with the best appearance a 
woman could make. But what else was he? 
He had been everywhere, and seen everything. 
That was desirable, and especially gratifying 
as a preamble to his supreme preference for 
Gwendolen Harleth. He did not appear to 
enjoy anything much. That was not necessary; 
and the less he had of particular tastes or de- 
sires, the more freedom his wife was likely to 
have in following hers. Gwendolen conceived 
that after marriage she would most probably 
be able to manage him thoroughly. 

How w r as it that he caused her unusual con- 
straint now? — that she was less daring and 
playful in her talk with him than with any 
other admirer she had known? That absence 
of demonstrativeness which she was glad of, 
acted as a charm in more senses than one, and 
was slightly benumbing. Grandcourt after all 
was formidable, — a handsome lizard of a 
hitherto unknown species, not of the lively, 
darting kind. But Gwendolen knew hardly 
anything about lizards, and ignorance gives 
one a large range of probabilities. This splen- 
did specimen was probably gentle, suitable as 
a boudoir pet: what may not a lizard be, if 
you know nothing to the contrary? Her ac- 
quaintance with Grandcourt was such that no 
accomplishment suddenly revealed in him would 
have surprised her. And he was so little sug- 
gestive of drama, that it hardly occurred to 
her to think with any detail how his life of 
thirty-six years had been passed : in general, 
she imagined him always cold and dignified, not 
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likely ever to have committed himself. He had 
hunted the tiger, — had he ever been in love 
or made love? The one experience and the 
other seemed alike remote in Gwendolen’s fancy 
from the Mr. Grandcourt who had come to 
Diplow in order apparently to make a chief 
epoch in her destiny, — perhaps by introducing 
her to that state of marriage which she had 
resolved to make a state of greater freedom 
than her girlhood. And on the whole she 
wished to marry him; he suited her purpose; 
her prevailing, deliberate intention was to ac- 
cept him. 

But was she going to fulfil her deliberate 
intention? She began to be afraid of herself, 
and to find out a certain difficulty in doing as 
she liked. Already her assertion of independ- 
ence in evading his advances had been carried 
farther than was necessary, and she was think- 
ing with some anxiety what she might do on 
the next occasion. 

Seated according to her habit with her back 
to the horses on their drive homewards, she was 
completely under the observation of her mamma, 
who took the excitement and changefulness in 
the expression of her eyes, her unwonted ab- 
sence of mind and total silence, as unmistak- 
able signs that something unprecedented had 
occurred between her and Grandcourt. Mrs. 
Davilow’s uneasiness determined her to risk 
some speech on the subject; the Gascoignes 
were to dine at Offendene, and in what had oc- 
curred this morning there might be some reason 
for consulting the Rector; not that she ex- 
pected him any more than herself to influence 
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Gwendolen, but that her anxious mind wanted 
to be disburdened. 

“ Something has happened, dear? ” she began, 
in a tender tone of question. 

Gwendolen looked round, and seeming to be 
roused to the consciousness of her physical self, 
took off her gloves and then her hat, that the 
soft breeze might blow on her head. They were 
in a retired bit of the road, where the long 
afternoon shadows from the bordering trees fell 
across it, and no observers were within sight. 
Her eyes continued to meet her mother’s, but 
she did not speak. 

“ Mr. Grandcourt has been saying something? • 
— Tell me, dear.” The last words were uttered 
beseechingly. 

“ What am I to tell you, mamma? ” was the 
perverse answer. 

“ I am sure something has agitated you. You 
ought to confide in me, Gwen. You ought not 
to leave me in doubt and anxiety.” Mrs. Davi- 
low’s eyes, filled with tears. 

“ Mamma dear, please don’t be miserable,” 
said Gwendolen, with pettish remonstrance. 

“ It only makes me more so. I am in doubt 
myself.” 

“About Mr. Grandcourt’s intentions?” said 
Mrs. Davilow, gathering determination from 
her alarms. 

“No; not at all,” said Gwendolen, with some 
curtness, and a pretty little toss of the head as 
she put on her hat again. 

“ About whether you will accept him, then? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Have you given him a doubtful answer? ” 
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“ I have given him no answer at all.” 

“ He has spoken so that you could not mis- 
understand him? ” 

“ As far as I would let him speak.” 

“ You expect him to persevere? ” Mrs. Davi- 
low put this question rather anxiously, and re- 
ceiving no answer, asked another. “ You don’t 
consider that you have discouraged him? ” 

“ I dare say not.” 

“ I thought you liked him, dear,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, timidly. 

“ So I do, mamma, as liking goes. There 
is less to dislike about him than about most 
men. He is quiet and distingue.” Gwendolen 
so far spoke with a pouting sort of gravity; 
but suddenly she recovered some of her mis- 
chievousness, and her face broke into a smile 
as she added, “ Indeed he has all the qualities 
that would make a husband tolerable, — bat- 
tlement, veranda, stables, &c., no grins, and no 
glass in his eye.” 

“ Do be serious with me for a moment, dear. 
Am I to understand that you mean to accept 
him? ” 

“ Oh, pray, mamma, leave me to myself,” 
said Gwendolen, with a pettish distress in her 
voice. 

And Mrs. Davilow said no more. 

When they got home, Gwendolen declared 
that she would not dine. She was tired, and 
would come down in the evening after she had 
taken some rest. The probability that her uncle 
would hear what had passed did not trouble her. 
She was convinced that whatever he might say 
would be or) the side of her accepting Grand- 
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court, and she wished to accept him if she could. 
At this moment she would willingly have had 
weights hung on her own caprice. 

Mr. Gascoigne did hear — not Gwendolen’s 
answers repeated verbatim, but a softened gen- 
eralized account of them. The mother conveyed 
as vaguely as the keen Rector’s questions would 
let her the impression that Gwendolen was in 
some uncertainty about her own mind, but in- 
clined on the whole to acceptance. The result 
was that the uncle felt himself called on to inter- 
fere: he did not conceive that he should do his 
duty in withholding direction from his niece in a 
momentous crisis of this kind. Mrs. Davilow 
ventured a hesitating opinion that perhaps it 
would be safer to say nothing, — Gwendolen 
was so sensitive (she did not like to say wil- 
ful). But the Rector’s was a firm mind, 
grasping its first judgments tenaciously and 
acting on them promptly, whence counter- 
judgments were no more for him than shadows 
fleeting across the solid ground to which he 
adjusted himself. 

This match with Grandcourt presented itself 
to him as a sort of public affair; perhaps there 
were ways in which it might even strengthen the 
Establishment. To the Rector, whose father 
(nobody would have suspected it, and' nobody 
was told) had risen to be a provincial corn- 
dealer, aristocratic heirship resembled regal heir- 
ship in excepting its possessor from the ordinary 
standard of moral judgments, Grandcourt, the 
almost certain baronet, the probable peer, was to 
be ranged with public personages, and was a 
match to be accepted on broad general grounds, 
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national and ecclesiastical. Such public person- 
ages, it is true, are often in the nature of giants 
which an ancient community may have felt pride 
and safety in possessing, though, regarded pri- 
vately, these born eminences must often have 
been inconvenient and even noisome. But of the 
future husband personally Mr. Gascoigne was 
disposed to think the best. Gossip is a sort of 
smoke that comes from the dirty tobacco-pipes 
of those who diffuse it: it proves nothing but the 
bad taste of the smoker. But if Grandcourt 
had really made any deeper or more unfortu- 
nate experiments in folly than were common in 
young men of high prospects, he was of an 
age to have finished them. All accounts can be 
suitably wound up when a man has not ruined 
himself, and the expense may be taken as an in- 
surance against future error. This was the view 
of practical wisdom;' with reference to higher 
views, repentance had a supreme moral and re- 
ligious value. There was every reason to believe 
that a woman of well-regulated mind would be 
happy with Grandcourt. 

It was no surprise to Gwendolen on coming 
down to tea to be told that her uncle wished to 
see her in the dining-room. He threw aside the 
paper as she entered, and greeted her with his 
usual kindness. As his wife had remarked, he al- 
ways “ made much ” of Gwendolen, and her im- 
portance had risen of late. “ My dear,” he said, 
in a fatherly way, moving a chair for her as he 
held her hand, “ I want to speak to you on a sub- 
ject which is more momentous than any other 
with regard to your welfare. You will guess 
what I mean. But I shall speak to you with per- 
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feet directness : in such matters I consider my- 
self bound to act as your father. You have no 
objection, I hope?” 

“ Oh dear, no, uncle. You have always been 
very kind to me,” said Gwendolen, frankly. 
This evening she was willing, if it were possible, 
to be a little fortified against her troublesome 
self, and her resistant temper was in abeyance. 
The Rector’s mode of speech always conveyed a 
thrill of authority, as of a word of command : 
it seemed to take for granted that there could 
be no wavering in the audience, and that every 
one was going to be rationally obedient. 

“ It is naturally a satisfaction to me that the 
prospect of a marriage for you — advantageous 
in the highest degree — has presented itself so 
early. I do not know exactly what has passed 
between you and Mr. Grandcourt, but I presume 
there can be little doubt, from the way in which 
he has distinguished you, that he desires to make 
you his wife.” 

Gwendolen did not speak immediately, and 
her uncle said with more emphasis, — 

“ Have you any doubt of that yourself, my 
d^ar? ” 

“ I suppose that is what he has been thinking 
of. But he may have changed his mind to- 
morrow,” said Gwendolen. 

“ Why to-morrow? Has he made advances 
which you have discouraged? ” 

“ I think he meant — he began to make ad- 
vances — but I did not encourage them. I 
turned the conversation.” 

“ Will you confide in me so far as to tell me 
your reasons? ” 
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“ I am not sure that I had any reasons, uncle.” 
Gwendolen laughed rather artificially. 

“ You are quite capable of reflecting, Gwen- 
dolen. You are aware that this is not a trivial 
occasion, and it concerns your establishment for 
life under circumstances which may not occur 
again. You have a duty here both to yourself 
and your family. I wish to understand whether 
you have any ground for hesitating as to your 
acceptance of Mr. Grandcourt.” 

“ I suppose I hesitate without grounds.” 
Gwendolen spoke rather poutingly, and her 
uncle grew suspicious. 

“ Is he disagreeable to you personally? ” 
“No.” 

“ Have you heard anything of him which 
has affected you disagreeably? ” The Rector 
thought it impossible that Gwendolen could 
have heard the gossip he had heard, but in any 
case he must endeavour to put all things in the 
right light for her. 

“ I have heard nothing about him except that 
he is a great match,” said Gwendolen, with some 
sauciness ; “ and that affects me very agreeably.” 

“ Then, my dear Gwendolen, I have nothing 
further to say than this : you hold your fortune 
in your own hands, — a fortune such as rarely 
happens to a girl in your circumstances, — a 
fortune in fact which almost takes the question 
out of the range of mere personal feeling, and 
makes your acceptance of it a duty. If Provi- 
dence offers you power and position, — espe- 
cially when unclogged by any conditions that 
are repugnant to you, — your course is one 
of responsibility, into which caprice must not 
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enter. A man does not like to have his at- 
tachment trifled with: he may not be at once 
repelled, — these things are matters of individual 
disposition. But the trifling may be carried too 
far. And I must point out to you that in case 
Mr. Grandeourt were repelled without your hav- 
ing refused him, without your having intended 
ultimately to refuse him, your situation would 
be a humiliating and painful one. I, for my 
part, should regard you with severe disapproba- 
tion, as the victim of nothing else than your own 
coquetry and folly.” 

Gwendolen became pallid as she listened to 
this admonitory speech. The ideas it raised had 
the force of sensations. Her resistant courage 
would not help her here, because her uncle was 
not urging her against her own resolve ; he was 
pressing upon her the motives of dread which 
she already felt; he was making her more con- 
scious of the risks that lay within herself. She 
was silent, and the Rector observed that he had 
produced some strong effect. 

“ I mean this in kindness, my dear.” His tone 
had softened. 

“ I am aware of that, uncle,” said Gwendolen, 
rising and shaking her head back, as if to rouse 
herself out of painful passivity. “ I am not fool- 
ish. I know that I must be married some time 
— before it is too late. And I don’t see how I 
could do better than marry Mr. Grandeourt. I 
mean to accept him, if possible.” She felt as if 
she were reinforcing herself by speaking with 
this decisiveness to her uncle. 

But the Rector was a little startled by so bare 
a version of his own meaning from those young 
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lips. He wished that in her mind his advice 
should be taken in an infusion of sentiments 
proper to a girl, and such as are presupposed in 
the advice of a clergyman, although he may not 
consider them always appropriate to be put for- 
ward. He wished his niece parks, carriages, a 
title, — everything that would make this world a 
pleasant abode; but he wished her not to be cyni- 
cal, — to be, on the contrary, religiously dutiful, 
and have warm domestic affections. 

“My dear Gwendolen,” he said, rising also, 
and speaking with benignant gravity, “ I trust 
that you will find in marriage a new fountain 
of duty and affection. Marriage is the only 
true and satisfactory sphere of a woman, and if 
your marriage with Mr. Grandcourt should be 
happily decided upon, you will have probably an 
increasing power, both of rank and wealth, which 
may be used for the benefit of others. These 
considerations are something higher than ro- 
mance. You are fitted by natural gifts for a 
position which, considering your birth and early 
prospects, could hardly be looked forward to as 
in the ordinary course of things; and I trust that 
you will grace it not only by those personal 
gifts, but by a good and consistent life.” 

“ I hope mamma will be the happier,” said 
Gwendolen, in a more cheerful way, lifting her 
hands backward to her neck and moving towards 
the door. She wanted to waive those higher 
considerations. 

Mr. Gascoigne felt that he had come to a satis- 
factory understanding with his niece, and had 
furthered her happy settlement in life by 
furthering her engagement to Grandcourt. 
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Meanwhile there was another person to whom 
the contemplation of that issue had been a 
motive for some activity, and who believed that 
he too on this particular day had done something 
towards bringing about a favoui’able decision in 
his sense, — which happened to be the reverse 
of the Rector’s. 

Mr. Lush’s absence from Diplow during 
Gwendolen’s visit had been due not to any fear 
on his part of meeting that supercilious young 
lady, or of being abashed by her frank dislike, 
but to an engagement from which he expected 
important consequences. He was gone in fact 
to the Wanchester Station to meet a lady ac- 
companied by a maid and two children, whom he 
put into a fly, and afterwards followed to the 
hotel of the Golden Keys in that town. An im- 
pressive woman, whom many would turn to look 
at again in passing ; her figure was slim and 
sufficiently tall, her face rather emaciated, so 
that its sculpturesque beauty was the more pro- 
nounced, her crisp hair perfectly black, and her 
large anxious eyes also what we call black. Her 
dress was soberly correct, her age perhaps physi- 
cally more advanced than the number of years 
would imply, but hardly less than seven-and- 
thirty. An uneasy-looking woman : her glanco 
seemed to presuppose that people and things 
were going to be unfavourable to her, while she 
was nevertheless ready to meet them with resolu- 
tion. The children were lovely, — a dark-haired 
girl of six or more, a fairer boy of five. When 
Lush incautiously expressed some surprise at 
her having brought the children, she said, with a 
sharp-edged intonation, — 
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“ Did you suppose I should come wandering 
about here by myself? Why should I not bring 
all four if I liked? ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Lush, with his usual 
fluent nonchalance. 

He stayed an hour or so in conference with 
her, and rode back to Diplow in a ; state of mind 
that was at once hopeful and busily anxious as 
to the execution of the little plan on which his 
hopefulness was based. Grandcourt’s marriage 
to Gwendolen Harleth would not, he believed, 
be much of a good to either of them, and it would 
plainly be fraught with disagreeables to himself. 
But now he felt confident enough to say in- 
wardly, “ I will take, nay, I will lay odds that 
the marriage will never happen.” 
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“I will not clothe myself in wreck, — wear gems 
Sawed from cramped finger-bones of women drowned; 

Feel chilly vaporous hands of ireful ghosts 
Clutching my necklace; trick my maiden breast 
With orphans’ heritage. Let your dead love 
Marry its dead.” 

G WENDOLEN looked lovely and vigor- 
ous as a tall, newly opened lily the next 
morning : there was a reaction of young 
energy in her, and yesterday’s self -distrust 
seemed no more than the transient shiver on the 
surface of a full stream. The roving archery 
match in Cardell Chase was a delightful prospect 
for the sport’s sake : she felt herself beforehand 
moving about like a wood-nymph under the 
beeches (in appreciative company) , and the im- 
agined scene lent a charm to further advances 
on the part of Grandeourt, — not an impas- 
sioned lyrical Daphnis for the wood-nymph, 
certainly; but so much the better. To-day 
Gwendolen foresaw him making slow conversa- 
tional approaches to a declaration, and foresaw 
herself awaiting and encouraging it according to 
the rational conclusion which she had expressed 
to her uncle. 

When she came down to breakfast (after 
every one had left the table except Mrs. Davi- 
low) there were letters on her plate. One of 
them she read with a gathering smile, and then 
handed it to her mamma, who, on returning it, 
smiled also, finding new cheerfulness in the 
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good spirits her daughter had shown ever since 
waking, and said, — 

“You don’t feel inclined to go a thousand 
miles away? ” 

“ Not exactly so far.” 

“ It was a sad omission not to have written 
again before this. Can’t you write now — be- 
fore we set out this morning? ” 

“ It is not so pressing. To-morrow will do. 
You see they leave town to-day. I must write 
to Dover. They will be there till Monday.” 

“ Shall I write for you, dear, — if it teases 
you? ” 

Gwendolen did not speak immediately, .but 
after sipping her coffee answered brusquely, 
“ Oh, no, let it be; I will write to-morrow.” 
Then, feeling a touch of compunction, she 
looked up and said with playful tenderness, 
“Dear, old, beautiful mammal ” 

“ Old, child, truly.” 

“Please don’t, mamma! I meant old for 
darling. You are hardly twenty-five years 
older than I am. When you talk in that way, 
my life shrivels up before me.” 

“ One can have a great deal of happiness in 
twenty-five years, my dear.” 

“ I must lose no time in beginning,” said 
Gwendolen, merrily. “ The sooner I get my 
palaces and coaches the better.” 

“ And a good husband who adores you, 
Gwen,” said Mrs. Davilow, encouragingly. 

Gwendolen put out her lips saucily, and said 
nothing. 

It was a slight drawback on her pleasure in 
starting that the Rector was detained by magis- 
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trate’s business, and would probably not be able 
to get to Cardell Chase at all that day. She 
cared little that Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna 
chose not to go without him, but her uncle’s 
presence would have seemed to make it a matter 
of course that the decision taken would be acted 
on. For decision in itself began to be formi- 
dable. Having come close to accepting Grand- 
court, Gwendolen felt this lot of unhoped-for 
fulness rounding itself too definitely: when we 
take to wishing a great deal for ourselves, what- 
ever we get soon turns into mere limitation and 
exclusion. Still there was the reassuring 
thought that marriage would be the gate into a 
larger freedom. 

The place of meeting was a grassy spot called 
Green Arbour, where a bit of hanging wood 
made a sheltering amphitheatre. It was here 
that the coachful of servants with provisions had 
to prepare the picnic meal; and the warden of 
the Chase was to guide the roving archers so as 
to keep them within the due distance from this 
centre, and hinder them from wandering beyond 
the limit which had been fixed on, — a curve 
that might be drawn through certain well- 
known points, such as the Double Oak, the 
Whispering Stones, and the High Cross. The 
plan was, to take only a preliminary stroll be- 
fore luncheon, keeping the main roving expe- 
dition for the more exquisite lights of the after- 
noon. The muster was rapid enough to save 
every one from dull moments of waiting; and 
when the groups began to scatter themselves 
through the light and shadow made here by 
closely neighbouring beeches and there by rarer 
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oaks, one may suppose that a painter would 
have been glad to look on. This roving arch- 
ery was far prettier than the stationary game; 
blit success in shooting at variable marks was 
less favoured by practice, and the hits were 
distributed among the volunteer archers other- 
wise than they would have been in target-shoot- 
ing. From this cause, perhaps, as well as from 
the twofold distraction of being preoccupied 
and wishing not to betray her preoccupation, 
Gwendolen did not greatly distinguish herself 
in these first experiments, unless it were by the 
lively grace with which she took her compara- 
tive failure. She was in her white and green as 
on the day of the former archery meeting, when 
it made an epoch for her that she was introduced 
to Grandeourt; he was continually by her side 
now, yet it would have been hard to tell from 
mere looks and manners that their relation to 
each other had at all changed since their first 
conversation. Still there were other grounds 
that made most persons conclude them to be, if 
not engaged already, on the eve of being so. 
And she believed this herself. As they were all 
returning towards Green Arbour in divergent 
groups, not thinking at all of taking aim but 
merely chattering, words passed which seemed 
really the beginning of that end, — the begin- 
ning of her acceptance. Grandeourt said, “ Do 
you know how long it is since I first saw you in 
this dress? ” 

“ The archery meeting was on the 25th, and 
this is the 18th,” said Gwendolen, laughingly. 
“ I am not good at calculating, but I will ven- 
ture to say that it must be nearly three weeks.” 
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A little pause, and then he said, “ That is a 
great loss of time.” 

“ That your knowing me has caused you? 
Pray don’t be uncomplimentary : I don’t like 
it.” " 

Pause again. “ It is because of the gain that 
I feel the loss.” 

Here Gwendolen herself left a pause. She 
was thinking, “ He is really very ingenious. He 
never speaks stupidly.” Her silence was so un- 
usual that it seemed the strongest of favourable 
answers, and he continued, — 

“ The gain of knowing you makes me feel 
the time I lose in uncertainty. Do you like 
uncertainty? ” 

“ I think I do, rather,” said Gwendolen, sud- 
denly beaming on him with a playful smile. 
“ There is more in it.” 

Grandcourt met her laughing eyes with a 
slow, steady look right into them, which seemed 
like vision in the abstract, and said, “ Do you 
mean more torment for me? ” 

There was something so strange to Gwen- 
dolen in this moment that she was quite shaken 
out of her usual self-consciousness. Blushing 
and turning away her eyes, she said, “ No, that 
would make me sorry.” 

Grandcourt would have followed up this an- 
swer, which the change in her manner made 
apparently decisive of her favourable intention; 
but he was not in any way overcome so as to he 
unaware that they were now, within sight of 
everybody, descending the slope into Green Ar- 
bour, and descending it at an ill-chosen point 
where it began to be inconveniently steep. This 
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was a reason for offering- his hand in the literal 
sense to help her; she took it, and they came 
down in silence, much observed by those already 
on the level, — among- others by Mrs. Arrow- 
point, who happened to be standing with Mrs. 
Davilow. That lady had now made up her mind 
that Grandcourt’s merits were not such as would 
have induced Catherine to accept him, Cath- 
erine having so high a standard as to have re- 
fused Lord Slogan. Hence she looked at the 
tenant of Diplow with dispassionate eyes. 

“ Mr. Grandcourt is not equal as a man to his 
uncle, Sir Hugo Mallinger, — too languid. To 
be sure, Mr. Grandcourt is a much younger 
man, but I should n’t wonder if Sir Hugo were 
to outlive him, notwithstanding the difference 
of years. It is ill calculating on successions,” 
concluded Mrs. Arrowpoint, rather too loudly. 

“ It is indeed,” said Mrs. Davilow, able to 
assent with quiet cheerfulness, for she was so 
well satisfied with the actual situation of affairs 
that her habitual melancholy in them general un- 
satisfactoriness was altogether in abeyance. 

I am not concerned to tell of the food that 
was eaten in that green refectory, or even to 
dwell on the glories of the forest scenery that 
spread themselves out beyond the level front of 
the hollow; being just now bound to tell a story 
of life at a stage when the blissful beauty of 
earth and sky entered only by narrow and" ob- 
lique inlets into the consciousness, which was busy 
with a small social drama almost as little pene- 
trated by a feeling of wider relations as if it 
had been a puppet-show. It will be understood 
that the food and champagne were of the beat. 
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— the talk and laughter, too, in the sense of 
belonging to the best society, where no one 
makes an invidious display of anything in par- 
ticular, and the advantages of the world are 
taken with that high-bred depreciation which 
follows from being accustomed to them. Some 
of the gentlemen strolled a little and indulged 
in a cigar, there being a sufficient interval be- 
fore four o’clock, — the time for beginning to 
rove again. Among these, strange to say, was 
Grandcourt ; but not Mr. Lush, who seemed to 
be taking his pleasure quite generously to-day 
by making himself particularly serviceable, or- 
dering everything for everybody, and by this 
activity becoming more than ever a blot on the 
scene to Gwendolen, though he kept himself 
amiably aloof from her, and never even looked 
at her obviously. When, there was a general 
move to prepare for starting, it appeared that 
the bows had all been put under the charge of 
Lord Brackenshaw’s valet, and Mr. Lush was 
concerned to save ladies the trouble of fetch- 
ing theirs from the carriage where they were 
propped. He did not intend to bring Gwendo- 
len’s ; but she, fearful lest he should do so, hurried 
to fetch it herself. The valet, seeing her approach, 
met her with it, and in giving it into her hand 
gave also a letter addressed to her. She asked 
no question about it, perceived at a glance that 
the address was in a lady’s handwriting (of the 
delicate kind which used to be esteemed femi- 
nine before the present uncial period) , and mov- 
ing away with her bow in her hand, saw Mr. 
Lush coming to fetch other bows. To avoid 
meeting him she turned aside and walked with 
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her back towards the stand of carriages, open- 
ing the letter. It contained these words: — 

“ If Miss Harleth is in doubt whether she should 
accept Mr. Grandcourt, let her break from her party 
after they have passed the Whispering Stones and 
return to that spot. She will then hear something to 
decide her, but she can only hear it by keeping this 
letter a strict secret from every one. If she does not 
act according to this letter, she will repent, as the 
woman who writes it has repented. The secrecy Miss 
Harleth will feel herself bound in honour to guard.” 

Gwendolen felt an inward shock, but her im- 
mediate thought was, “ It is come in time.” It 
lay in her youthfulness that she was absorbed 
by the idea of the revelation to be made, and had 
not even a momentary suspicion of contrivance 
that could justify her hi showing the letter. Her 
mind gathered itself up at once into the resolu- 
tion that she would manage to go unobserved to 
the Whispering Stones ; and thrusting the letter 
into her pocket, she turned back to rejoin the 
company, with that sense of having something 
to conceal which to her nature had a bracing 
quality and helped her to be mistress of herself. 

It was a surprise to every one that Grand- 
court was not, like the other smokers, on the 
spot in time to set out roving with the rest. 
“We shall alight on him by and by,” said Lord 
Brackenshaw; “ he can’t be gone far.” At any 
rate, no man could be waited for. This appar- 
ent forgetfulness might be taken for the dis- 
traction of a lover so absorbed in t hinkin g of 
the beloved object as to forget an appointment 
which would bring him into her actual presence, 
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And the good-natured Earl gave Gwendolen 
a distant jocose hint to that effect, which she 
took with suitable quietude. But the thought in 
her own mind was, “ Can he, too, be starting 
away from a decision? ” It was not exactly 
a pleasant thought to her; but it was near the 
truth. “ Starting away,” however, was not the 
right expression for the languor of intention 
that came over Grandcourt, like a fit of dis- 
eased numbness, when an end seemed within 
easy reach : to desist then, when all expectation 
was to the contrary, became another gratifica- 
tion of mere will, sublimely independent of defi- 
nite motive. At that moment he had begun a 
second large cigar in a vague, hazy obstinacy, 
which, if Lush or any other mortal who might 
be insulted with impunity had interrupted by 
overtaking him with a request for his return, 
would have expressed itself by a slow removal 
of his cigar to say, in an undertone, “ You ’ll 
be kind enough to go to the devil, will you? ” 
But he was not interrupted, and the rovers 
set off Without any visible depression of spirits, 
leaving behind only a few of the less vigorous 
ladies, including Mrs. Davilow, who preferred 
a quiet stroll free from obligation to keep up 
with others. The enjoyment of the day was 
soon at its highest pitch, the archery getting 
more spirited and the changing scenes of the 
forest from roofed grove to open glade grow- 
ing lovelier with the lengthening shadows, and 
the deeply felt but undefinable gradations of 
the mellowing afternoon. It was agreed that 
they were playing an extemporized “ As you 
like it; ” and when a pretty compliment had 
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been turned to Gwendolen about her having 
the part of Rosalind, she felt the more com- 
pelled to be surpassing in liveliness. This was 
not very difficult to her, for the effect of what 
had happened to-day was an excitement which 
needed a vent, a sense of adventure rather than 
alarm, and a straining towards the management 
of her retreat so as not to be impeded. 

The roving had been lasting nearly an hour 
before the arrival at the Whispering Stones, two 
tall conical blocks that leaned towards each 
other like gigantic gray-mantled figures. They 
were soon surveyed and passed by with the re- 
mark that they would be good ghosts on a star- 
lit night. But a soft sunlight was on them now, 
and Gwendolen felt daring. The stones were 
near a fine grove of beeches where the archers 
found plenty of marks. 

“ How far are we from Green Arbour now? ” 
said Gwendolen, having got in front by the side 
of the warden. 

“ Oh, not more than half a mile, taking along 
the avenue we ’re going to cross up there": but I 
shall take round a couple of miles, by the High 
Cross.” 

She was falling back among the rest, when 
suddenly they seemed all to be hurrying ob- 
liquely forward under the guidance of Mr. 
Lush, and, lingering a little where she was, she 
perceived her opportunity of slipping away. 
Soon she was out of sight, and without running 
she seemed to herself to fly along the ground 
and count the moments nothing till she found 
herself back again at the Whispering Stones. 
They turned their blank gray sides to her; what 
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was there on the other side? If there were 
nothing after all? That was her only dread 
now, — to have to turn back again in mystifica- 
tion; and walking round the right-hand stone 
without pause, she found herself in front of 
some one whose large dark eyes met hers at a 
foot’s distance. In spite of expectation she was 
startled and shrank back, but in doing so she 
could take in the whole figure of this stranger 
and perceive that she was unmistakably a lady, 
and one who must once have been exceed- 
ingly handsome. She perceived, also, that a few 
yards from her were two children seated on the 
grass. 

“ Miss Harleth? ” said the lady. 

“ Yes.” All Gwendolen’s consciousness was 
wonder. 

“ Have you accepted Mr. Grandcourt? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I have promised to tell you something. 
And you will promise to keep my secret. How- 
ever you may decide, you will not tell Mr. 
Grandcourt, or any one else, that you have seen 
me? ” 

“ I promise.” 

“ My name is Lydia Glasher. Mr. Grand- 
court ought not to marry any one but me. I 
left my husband and child for him nine years 
ago. Those two children are bis, and we have 
two others — girls — who are older. My hus- 
band is dead now, and Mr. Grandcourt ought 
to marry me. He ought to make that boy his 
heir.” 

She looked towards the boy as she spoke, and 
Gwendolen’s eyes followed hers. The handsome 
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little fellow was puffing out his cheeks in try- 
ing to blow a tiny trumpet which remained 
dumb. His hat hung backward by a string, and 
his brown curls caught the sun-rays. He was 
a cherub. 

The two women’s eyes met again, and Gwen- 
dolen said proudly, “ I will not interfere with 
your wishes.” She looked as if she were shiver- 
ing, and her lips were pale. 

“ You are very attractive, Miss Harleth. But 
when he first knew me, I too was young. Since 
then my life has been broken up and embittered. 
It is not fair that he should be happy and I 
miserable, and my boy thrust out of sight for 
another.” 

These words Avere uttered with a biting ac- 
cent, but with a determined abstinence from any- 
thing violent in tone or manner. Gwendolen, 
watching Mrs. Glasher’s face while she spoke, 
felt a sort of terror: it was as if some ghastly 
vision had come to her in a dream and said, “ I 
am a woman’s life.” 

“Have you anything more to say- to me?” 
she asked in a low tone, but still proudly 
and coldly. The revulsion within her was not 
tending to soften her. Every one seemed 
hateful. 

“ Nothing. You know what I wished you to 
know. You can inquire about me if you like. 
My husband was Colonel Glasher.” 

“ Then I will go,” said Gwendolen, moving 
away with a ceremonious inclination which was 
returned with equal grace. 

In a few minutes Gwendolen was in the beech 
grove again, but her party had gone out of 
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sight and apparently had not sent in search of 
her, for all was solitude till she had reached the 
avenue pointed out by the warden. She deter- 
mined to take this way back to Green Arbour, 
which she reached quickly; rapid movements 
seeming to her just now a means of suspending 
the thoughts which might prevent her from be- 
having with due calm. She had already made 
up her mind what step she would take. 

Mrs. Davilow was of course astonished to 
see Gwendolen returning alone, and was not 
without some uneasiness which the presence 
of other ladies hindered her from showing. 
In answer to her words of surprise Gwendolen 
said, — 

“ Oh, I have been rather silly. I lingered be- 
hind to look at the Whispering Stones, and the 
rest hurried on after something, so I lost sight 
of them. I thought it best to come home by the 
short way, — the avenue that the warden had 
told me of. I ’m not sorry after all. I had had 
enough walking.” 

“ Your party did not meet Mr. Grandcourt, 
I presume,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, not without 
intention. 

“No,” said Gwendolen, with a little flash of 
defiance and a light laugh. “ And we did n’t 
see any carvings on the trees either. Where can 
he be? I should think he has fallen into the pool 
or had an apoplectic fit.” 

With all Gwendolen’s resolve not to betray 
any agitation, she could not help it that her tone 
was unusually high and hard, and her mother 
felt sure that something unpropitious had 
happened. 
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Mrs. Arrowpoint thought that the self- 
confident young lady was much piqued, and that 
Mr. Grandcourt was probably seeing reason to 
change his mind. 

“ If you have no objection, mamma, I will 
order the carriage,” said Gwendolen. “ I am 
tired; and every one will be going soon.” 

Mrs. Davilow assented ; but by the time the 
carriage was announced as ready — the horses 
having to be fetched from the stables on the war- 
den’s premises — the roving party reappeared, 
and with them Mr. Grandcourt. 

“ Ah, there you are! ” said Lord Brackenshaw, 
going up to Gwendolen, who was arranging her 
mamma’s shawl for the drive. “We thought at 
first you had alighted on Grandcourt and he had 
taken you home. Lush said so. But after that 
we met Grandcourt. However, we did n’t sup- 
pose you could be in any danger. The warden 
said he had told you a near way back.” 

“ You are going? ” said Grandcourt, coming 
up with his usual air, as if he did not conceive 
that there had been any omission on his part. 
Lord Brackenshaw gave place to him and moved 
away. 

“ Yes, we are going,” said Gwendolen, look- 
ing busily at her scarf, which she was arranging 
across her shoulders Scotch fashion. 

“ May I call at Offendene to-morrow? ” 

“ Oh, yes, if you like,” said" Gwendolen, 
sweeping him from a distance with her eyelashes. 
Her voice was light and sharp as the first touch 
of frost. 

Mrs. Davilow accepted his arm to lead her to 
the carriage; but while that was happening, 
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Gwendolen with incredible swiftness had got in 
advance of them, and had sprung into the 
carriage. 

“ I got in, mamma, because I wished to be on 
this side,” she said apologetically. But she had 
avoided Grandcourt’s touch : he only lifted his 
hat and walked away, — with the not unsatis- 
factory impression that she meant to show her- 
self offended by his neglect. 

The mother and daughter drove for five min- 
utes in silence. Then Gwendolen said, “ I intend 
to join the Langens at Dover, mamma. I shall 
pack up immediately on getting home, and set 
off by the early train. I shall be "at Dover al- 
most as soon as they are ; we can let them know 
by telegraph.” 

“ Good heavens, child ! what can be your 
reason for saying so?” 

“ My reason for saying it, mamma, is that I 
mean to do it.” 

“But why do you mean to do it? ” 

“ I wish to go away.” 

“ Is it because you are offended with Mr. 
Grandcourt’s odd behaviour in walking off 
to-day? ” 

“ It is useless to enter into such questions. I 
am not going in any case to marry Mr. Grand- 
court. Don’t interest yourself further about 
him.” 

“ What can I say to your uncle, Gwendolen? 
Consider the position you place me in. You 
led him to believe only last night that you had 
made up your mind in favour of Mr. Grand- 
court.” 

“ I am very sorry to cause you annoyance, 
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mamma dear, but I can’t help it,” said Gwendo- 
len, with still harder resistance in her tone. 
“ Whatever you or my uncle may think or do, I 
shall not alter my resolve, and I shall not tell my 
reason. I don’t care what comes of it. I don’t 
care if I never marry any one. There is nothing 
worth caring for. I believe all men are bad, and 
I hate them.” 

“But need you set off in this way, Gwendo- 
len? ” said Mrs. Davilow, miserable and helpless. 

“ Now, mamma, don’t interfere with me. If 
you have ever had any trouble in your own life, 
remember it and don’t interfere with me. If I 
am to be miserable, let it be by my own choice.” 

The mother was reduced to trembling silence. 
She began to see that the difficulty would be 
lessened if Gwendolen went away. 

And she did go. The packing was all care- 
fully done that evening, and not long after dawn 
the next day Mrs. Davilow accompanied her 
daughter to the railway station. The sweet 
dews of morning, the cows and horses looking 
over the hedges without any particular reason, 
the early travellers on foot with their bundles, 
seemed all very melancholy and purposeless to 
them both. The dingy torpor of the railway sta- 
tion, before the ticket could be taken, was still 
worse. Gwendolen had certainly hardened in 
the last twenty-four hours : her mother’s trouble 
evidently counted for little in her present state 
of mind, which did not essentially differ from 
the mood that makes men take to worse conduct 
when their belief in persons or things is upset. 
Gwendolen’s uncontrolled reading, though con- 
sisting chiefly in what are called pictures of life, 
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had somehow not prepared her for this encounter 
with reality. Is that surprising? It is to be be- 
lieved that attendance at the opera houffe in the 
present day would not leave men’s minds en- 
tirely without shock, if the manners observed 
there with some applause were suddenly to start 
up in their own families. ' Perspective, as its 
inventor remarked, is a beautiful thing. What 
horrors of damp huts, where human beings lan- 
guish, may not become picturesque through 
aerial distance ! What hymning of cancerous 
vices may we not languish over as sublimest art 
in the safe remoteness of a strange language and 
artificial phrase! Yet we keep a repugnance to 
rheumatism and other painful effects when pre- 
sented in our personal experience. 

Mrs. Davilow felt Gwendolen’s new phase of 
indifference keenly ; and as she drove back alone, 
the brightening morning was sadder to her than 
before. 

Mr. Grandcourt called that day at Offendene, 
but nobody was at home. 


CHAPTER V 


Festina lento — celerity should be eontempered with cunctation. — 
Bib Thomas Browne. 

G WENDOLEN, we have seen, passed her 
time abroad in the new excitement of 
gambling, and in imagining herself an 
empress of luck, having brought from her late 
experience a vague impression that in this con- 
fused world it signified nothing what any one 
did, so that they amused themselves. We have 
seen, too, that certain persons, mysteriously 
symbolized as Grapnell and Co., having ‘also 
thought of reigning in the realm of luck, and 
being also bent on amusing themselves, no mat- 
ter how, had brought about a painful change in 
her family circumstances; whence she had re- 
turned home — carrying with her, against her 
inclination, a necklace which she had pawned 
and some one else had redeemed. 

While she was going back to England, 
Grandcourt was coming to find her; coming, 
that 'is, after his own manner, — not in haste 
by express straight from Diplow to Leubrorm, 
where she was understood to be; but so en- 
tirely without hurry that he was induced by the 
presence of some Russian acquaintances to 
linger at Baden-Baden and make various ap- 
pointments with them, which, however, his 
desire to be at Leubronn ultimately caused him 
to break. Grandcourt’ s passions "were of the 
intermittent, flickering kind: never flaming out 
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strongly. But a great deal of life goes on with- 
out strong passion: myriads of cravats are 
carefully tied, dinners attended, even speeches 
made proposing the health of august person- 
ages, without the zest arising from a strong de- 
sire. And a man may make a good appearance 
in high social positions, — may be supposed to 
know the classics, to have his reserves on science, 
a strong though repressed opinion on politics, 
and all the sentiments of the English gentleman, 
at a small expense of vital energy. Also, he 
may be obstinate or persistent at the same low 
rate, and may even show sudden impulses which 
have a false air of daemonic strength because 
they seem inexplicable, though perhaps their 
secret lies merely in the want of regulated chan- 
nels for the soul to move in, — good and suffi- 
cient ducts of habit without which our nature 
easily turns to mere ooze and mud, and at any 
pressure yields nothing but a spurt or a puddle. 

Grandeourt had not been altogether dis- 
pleased by Gwendolen’s running away from the 
splendid chance he was holding out to her. The 
act had some piquancy for him. He liked to 
think that it was due to resentment of his care- 
less behaviour in Cardell Chase, which, when he 
came to consider it, did appear rather cool. To 
have brought her so near a tender admission, 
and then to have walked headlong away from 
further opportunities of winning the consent 
which he had made her understand him to be 
asking for, was enough to provoke a girl of 
spirit; and to be worth his mastering it was 
proper that she should have some spirit. Doubt- 
less she meant him to follow her, and it was 
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what he meant too. But fox' a whole week he 
took no measui'es towards starting, and did not 
even inquire where Miss Harleth was gone. 
Mr. Lush felt a triumph that was mingled with 
much distrust; for Grandeourt had said no 
word to him about her, and looked as neutral 
as an alligator: there was no telling what might 
turn. up in the slowly churning chances of his 
mind. Still to have put off a decision was to 
have made room for the waste of Grandcourt’s 
energy. 

The guests at Diplow felt more curiosity than 
their host. How was it that nothing more was 
heard of Miss Harleth? Was it credible that 
she had refused Mr. Grandeourt? Lady Flora 
Hollis, a lively middle-aged woman, well en- 
dowed with curiosity, felt a sudden interest in 
making a round of calls with Mrs. Torrington, in- 
cluding the Rectory, Offendene, and Quetcham, 
and thus not only got twice over, but also dis- 
cussed with the Ai'rowpoints, the information 
that Miss Harleth was gone to Leubronn, with 
some old friends, the Baron and Baroness von 
Langen; for the immediate agitation and dis- 
appointment of Mrs. Davilow and the Gas- 
coignes had resolved itself into a wish that 
Gwendolen’s disappearance should not be inter- 
preted as anything eccentric or needful to be 
kept secret. The Rector’s mind, indeed, enter- 
tained the possibility that the marriage was only 
a little deferred, for Mrs. Davilow had not dared 
to tell him of the bitter determination with which 
Gwendolen had spoken. And in spite of his 
practical ability, some of his experience had pet- 
rified into maxims and quotations. Amaryllis 
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fleeing desired that her hiding-place should be 
known; and that love will find out the way 
“ over the mountain and over the wave ” may be 
said without hyperbole in this age of steam. 
Gwendolen, he conceived, was an Amaryllis of 
excellent sense but coquettish daring; the ques- 
tion was whether she had dared too much. 

Lady Flora, coming back charged with news 
about Miss Harleth, saw no good reason why 
she should not try whether she could electrify 
Mr. Grandcourt by mentioning it to him at 
table; and in doing so shot, a few hints of a 
notion having got abroad that he was a disap- 
pointed adorer. Grandcourt heard with quie- 
tude, but with attention ; and the next day he 
ordered Lush to bring about a decent reason for 
breaking up the party at Diplow by the end of 
another week, as he meant to go yachting to the 
Baltic or somewhere, — it being impossible to 
stay at Diplow as if he were a prisoner on parole, 
with a set of people whom he had never wanted. 
Lush needed no clearer announcement that 
Grandcourt was going to Leubronn ; but he 
might go after the manner of a creeping billiard- 
ball and stick on the way. What Mr. Lush in- 
tended was to make himself ' indispensable so 
that he might go too, and he succeeded; Gwen- 
dolen’s repulsion for him being a fact that only 
amused his patron, and made him none the less 
willing to have Lush always at hand. 

This was how r it happened that Grandcourt 
arrived at the Czarina on the fifth day after 
Gwendolen had left Leubronn, and found there 
his uncle, Sir Hugo Mallinger, with his family, 
including Deronda. It is not necessarily a pleas- 
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ure either to the reigning power or the heir pre- 
sumptive when their separate affairs — a touch 
of gout, say, in the one and a touch of wilfulness 
in the other — happen to bring them to the same 
spot. Sir Hugo was an easy-tempered man, 
tolerant both of differences and defects; but a 
point of view different from his own concerning 
the settlement of the family estates fretted him 
rather more than if it had concerned Church 
discipline or the ballot, and faults were the less 
venial for belonging to a person whose existence 
was inconvenient to him. In no case could 
Grandcourt have been a nephew after his own 
heart; but as the presumptive heir, to the Mal- 
linger estates he was the sign and embodiment 
of a chief grievance in the baronet’s life, — the 
want of a son to inherit the lands, in no portion 
of which had he himself more than a life-interest. 
For in the ill-advised settlement which his 
father, Sir Francis, had chosen to make by will, 
even Diplow with its modicum of land had been 
left under the same conditions as the ancient 
and wide inheritance of the two Toppings, — 
Diplow, where Sir Hugo had lived and hunted 
through many a season in his younger years, and 
where his wife and daughters ought to have been 
able to retire after his death. 

This grievance had naturally gathered em- 
phasis as the years advanced, and Lady Mal- 
linger, after having had three daughters in quick 
succession, had remained for eight years till now 
that she was over forty without producing so 
much as another girl; while Sir Hugo, almost 
twenty years older, was at a time of life when, 
notwithstanding the fashionable retardation of 
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most things from dinners to marriages, a man’s 
hopefulness is apt to show signs of wear, until 
restored by second childhood. 

In fact, he had begun to despair of a son, and 
this confirmation of Grandcourt’s interest in the 
estates certainly tended to make his image and 
presence the more unwelcome; but, on the other 
hand, it carried circumstances which disposed 
Sir Hugo to take care that the relation between 
them should be kept as friendly as possible. It 
led him to dwell on a plan which had grown up 
side by side with his disappointment of an heir; 
namely, to try and secure Diplow as a future 
residence for Lady Mallinger and her daugh- 
ters, and keep this pretty bit of the family in- 
heritance for his own offspring in spite of that 
disappointment. Such knowledge as he had of 
his nephew’s disposition and affairs encouraged 
the belief that Grandcourt might consent to a 
transaction by which he would get a good sum 
of ready money, as an equivalent for his pro- 
spective interest in the domain of Diplow and the 
moderate amount of land attached to it. If, 
after all, the unhoped-for son should be bom, 
the money would have been thrown away, and 
Grandcourt would have been paid for giving up 
interests that had turned out good for nothing; 
but Sir Hugo set down this risk as nil, and of 
late years he had husbanded his fortune so well 
by the working of mines and the sale of leases 
that he was prepared for an outlay. 

Here was an object that made him careful to 
avoid any quarrel with Grandcourt. Some years 
before, when he was making improvements at 
the Abbey, and needed Grandcourt’s concur- 
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rence in his felling an obstructive mass of timber 
on the demesne, he had congratulated himself 
on finding that there was no active spite against 
him in his nephew’s peculiar mind ; and nothing 
had since occurred to make them hate each other 
more than was compatible with perfect polite- 
ness, or with any accommodation that could be 
strictly mutual. 

Grandcourt, on his side, thought his uncle a 
superfluity and a bore, and felt that the list of 
things in general would be improved whenever 
Sir Hugo came to be expunged. But he had 
been made aware through Lush, always a useful 
medium, of the baronet’s inclinations concern- 
ing Diplow, and he was gratified to have the 
alternative of the money in his mind: even if he 
had not thought it in the least likely that he 
would choose to accept it, his sense of power 
would have been flattered by his being able to 
refuse what Sir Hugo desired. The hinted 
transaction had told for something among the 
motives which had made him ask for a year’s 
tenancy of Diplow, which it had rather annoyed 
Sir Hugo to grant, because the excellent hunt- 
ing in the neighbourhood might decide Grand- 
court not to part with his chance of future pos- 
session; a man who has two places, in one of 
which the hunting is less good, naturally desiring 
a third where it is better. Also, Lush had thrown 
out to Sir Hugo the probability that Grandcourt 
would woo and win Miss Arrowpoint, and in 
that case ready money might be less of a tempta- 
tion to him. Hence, on this unexpected meet- 
ing at Leubronn, the baronet felt much curi- 
osity to know how things had been going on at 
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Diplow, was bent on being as civil as possible 
to his nephew, and looked forward to some pri- 
vate chat with Lush. 

Between Deronda and Grandcourt there was 
j a more faintly marked but peculiar relation, de- 

] pending on circumstances which have yet to be 

made known. But on no side was there any 
sign of suppressed chagrin on the first meeting 
j at the table d’hote, an hour after Grandcourt’s 

arrival ; and when the quartet of gentlemen 
afterwards met on the terrace, without Lady 
Mallinger, they moved off together to saunter 
through the rooms, Sir Hugo saying as they 
entered the large saal, — 

J “ Did you play much at Baden, Grand- 

\ court? ” 

| “No; I looked on and betted a little with 

'■ some Russians there.” 

I “ Had you luck? ” 

“ What did I win, Lush? ” 

“ You brought away about two hundred,” 
said Lush. 

“ You are not here for the sake of the play, 
j then? ” said Sir Hugo. 

j “No; I don’t care about play now. It ’s 

j a confounded strain,” said Grandcourt, whose 

j diamond ring and demeanour, as he moved along 

playing slightly with his whisker, were being a 
| good deal stared at by rouged foreigners inter- 

] ested in a new milord. 

I “ The fact is, somebody should invent a mill 

| to do amusements for you, my dear fellow,” said 

i Sir Hugo, “ as the Tartars get their praying 

] done. But I agree with you; I never cared for 

play. It ’s monotonous, — knits the brain up 
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into meshes. And it knocks me up to watch it 
now. I suppose one gets poisoned with the bad 
air. I never stay here more than ten minutes. 
But where’s your gambling beauty, Deronda? 
Have you seen her lately? ” 

“ She ’s gone,” said Deronda, curtly. 

“ An uncommonly fine girl, a perfect Diana,” 
said Sir Hugo, turning to Grandcourt again. 
“ feeally worth a little straining to look at her. 
I saw her winning, and she took it as coolly as if 
she had known it all beforehand. The same day 
Deronda happened to see her losing like wildfire, 
and she bore it with immense pluck. I suppose 
she was cleaned out, or was wise enough to stop 
in time. How do you know she ’s gone? ” 

“ Oh, by the Visitor-list,” said Deronda, with 
a scarcely perceptible shrug. “ Vandernoodt 
told me her name was Harleth, and she was 
with the Baron and Baroness von Langen. I 
saw by the list that Miss Harleth was no longer 
there.” 

This held no further information for Lush 
than that Gwendolen had been gambling. He 
had already looked at the list, and ascertained 
that Gwendolen had gone, but he had no in- 
tention of thrusting this knowledge on Grand- 
court before he asked for it; and he had not 
asked, finding it enough to believe that the 
object of search would turn up somewhere or 
other. 

But now Grandcourt had heard what was 
rather piquant, and not a word about Miss 
Harleth had been missed by him. After a 
moment’s pause he said to Deronda, — 

“ Do you know those people, — the Langens?” 
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“ I have talked with them a little since Miss 
Harleth went away. I knew nothing of them 
before.” 

“ Where is she gone — do you know? ” 

“ She is gone home,” said Deronda, coldly, 
as if he wished to say no more. But then, from 
a fresh impulse, he turned to look markedly at 
Grandcourt, and added, “ But it is possible you 
know her. Her home is not far from Diplow: 
Offendene, near Wanchester.” 

Deronda, turning to look straight at Grand- 
court, who was on his left hand, might have 
been a subject for those old painters who liked 
contrasts of temperament. There was a calm 
intensity of life and richness of tint in his face 
that on a sudden gaze from him was rather 
startling, and often made him seem to have 
spoken, so that servants and officials asked him 
automatically, “ What did you say, sir ? ” when 
he had been quite silent. Grandcourt himself 
felt an irritation, which he did not show except 
by a slight movement of the eyelids, at De- 
ronda’s turning round on him when he was not 
asked to do more than speak. But he answered, 
with his usual drawl, “ Yes, I know her,” and 
paused with his shoulder towards Deronda, to 
look at the gambling. 

“ What of her, eh? ” asked Sir Hugo of Lush, 
as the three moved on a little way. “ She must 
be a new-comer at Offendene. Old Blenny lived 
there after the dowager died.” 

“ A little too much of her,” said Lush, in a 
low, significant tone; not sorry to let Sir Hugo 
know the state of affairs. 

“ Why? how? ” said the baronet. They all 
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moved out of the salon into a more airy 
promenade. 

“ He has been on the brink of marrying 
her,” Lush went on. “ But I hope it ’s off 
now. She ’s a niece of the clergyman — Gas- 
coigne — at Pennicote. Her mother is a widow 
with a brood of daughters. This girl will have 
nothing, and is as dangerous as gunpowder. It 
would be a foolish marriage. But she has taken 
a freak against him, for she ran off here with- 
out notice, when he had agreed to call the next 
day. The fact is, he’s here after her; but he 
was in no great hurry, and between his caprice 
and hers they are likely enough not to get to- 
gether again. But of course he has lost his 
chance with the heiress.” 

Grandcourt joining them said, “ What a 
beastly den this is ! — a worse hole than Baden. 
I shall go back to the hotel.” 

When Sir Hugo and Deronda were alone, 
the baronet began, — 

“ Bather a pretty story. That girl has some- 
thing in her. She must be worth running after, 
— has de Vimprevu. I think her appearance 
on the scene has bettered my chance of getting 
Diplow, whether the marriage comes off or 
not.” 

“ I should hope a marriage like that would 
not come off,” said Deronda, in a tone of 
disgust. 

“What! are you a little touched with the 
sublime lash? ” said Sir Hugo, putting up his 
glasses to help his short sight in looking at his 
companion. “ Are you inclined to run after 
her?” 
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“ On the contrary,” said Deronda, “ I should 
rather be inclined to run away from her.” 

“ Why, you would easily cut out Grandcourt. 
A girl with her spirit would think you the finer 
match of the two,” said Sir Hugo, who often 
tried Deronda’s patience by finding a joke in 
impossible advice. (A difference of taste in 
jokes is a great strain on the affections.) 

“ I suppose pedigree and land belong to a 
fine match,” said Deronda, coldly. 

“ The best horse will win in spite of; pedigree, 
my boy. You remember Napoleon’s mot — Je 
suis un ancHre,” said Sir Hugo, who habitually 
undervalued birth, as men after dining w r ell often 
agree that the good of life is distributed with 
wonderful equality. 

“ I am not sure that I want to be an ances- 
tor,” said Deronda. “It doesn’t seem to me 
the rarest sort of origination.” 

“ You won’t run after the pretty gambler, 
then? ” said Sir Hugo, putting down his glasses. 

“ Decidedly not.” 

This answer was perfectly truthful; neverthe- 
less it had passed through Deronda’s mind that 
under other circumstances he should have given 
w r ay to the interest this girl had raised in him, 
and tried to know more of her. But his his- 
tory had given him a stronger bias in another 
direction. He felt himself in no sense free. 


CHAPTER VI 


“Men, like planets, have both a visible and an invisible history. The 
astronomer threads the darkness with strict deduction, accounting so 
for every visible are in the wanderer’s orbit ; and the narrator of human 
actions, if lie did his work with the same completeness, would have to 
. tliread the hidden pathways of feeling and thought which lead up to 
every moment of action, and to those moments of intense suffering 
which take the quality of action, — like the cry of Prometheus, whose 
chained anguish seems a greater energy than the sea and sky he invokes 
and the deity he defies.” 

I' "X EROND A’ S circumstances, indeed, had 
I 1 been exceptional. One moment had 
been burnt into his life as its chief 
epoch, — a moment full of July sunshine and 
large pink roses shedding their last petals on 
a grassy court enclosed on three sides by a 
Gothic cloister. Imagine him in such a scene: 
a boy of thirteen, stretched prone on the grass 
where it was in shadow, his curly head propped 
on his arms over a book, while his tutor, also 
reading, sat on a camp-stool under shelter. 
Deronda’s book was Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics: the lad had a passion for 
history, eager to know how time had been filled 
up since the Flood, and how things were car- 
ried on in the dull periods. Suddenly he let 
down his left arm and looked at his tutor, say- 
ing in purest boyish tones, — 

“ Mr. Fraser, how was it that the popes and 
cardinals always had so many nephews?” 

The tutor, an able young Scotchman who 
acted as Sir Hugo Mallinger’s secretary, roused 
rather unwillingly from his political economy, 
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answered with the clear-cut, emphatic chant 
which makes a truth doubly telling in Scotch 
utterance, — 

“ Their own children were called nephews.” 

“ Why? ” said Deronda. 

“ It was just for the propriety of the thing ; 
because, as you know very well, priests don’t 
marry, and the children were illegitimate.” 

Mr. Fraser, thrusting out his lower lip and 
making his chant of the last word the more 
emphatic for a little impatience at being inter- 
rupted, had already turned his eyes on his book 
again, while Deronda, as if something had stung 
him, started up in a sitting attitude with his 
back to the tutor. 

He had always called Sir Hugo Mallinger his 
uncle, and when it once occurred to him to ask 
about his father and mother, the baronet had 
answered, “ You lost your father and mother 
when you were quite a little one; that is why 
I take, care of you.” Daniel, then straining to 
discern something in that early twilight, had a 
dim sense of having been kissed very much, and 
surrounded by thin, cloudy, scented drapery, till 
his fingers caught in something hard, which hurt 
him, and he began to cry. Every other memory 
he had was of the little world in which he still 
lived. And at that time he did not mind about 
learning more, for he was too fond of Sir Hugo 
to be sorry for the loss of unknown parents. 
Life was very delightful to the lad, with an 
uncle who was always indulgent and cheerful, 
— a fine man in the bright noon of life, whom 
Daniel thought absolutely perfect, and whose 
place was one of the finest in England, at once 
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historical, romantic, and home-like: a pictur- 
esque architectural outgrowth from an abbey, 
which had still remnants of the old monastic 
trunk. Diplow lay in another county, and was 
a comparatively landless place which had come 
into the family from a rich lawyer on the female 
side who wore the perruque of the Restoration; 
whereas the Mallingers had the grant of Monk’s 
Topping, under Henry the Eighth, and ages 
before had held the neighbouring lands of King’s 
Topping, tracing indeed their origin to a cer- 
tain Hugues le Malingre, who came in with the 
Conqueror, — and also apparently with a sickly 
complexion which had been happily corrected 
in his descendants. Tw r o rows of these descend- 
ants, direct and collateral, females of the male 
line, and males of the female, looked down in 
the gallery over the cloisters on the nephew r 
Daniel as he walked there; men in armour w r ith 
pointed beards and arched eyebrows, pinched 
ladies in hoops and ruffs with no face to speak 
of; grave-looking men in black velvet and 
stuffed hips, and fair, frightened women hold- 
ing little boys by the hand; smiling politicians 
in magnificent perruques, and ladies of the 
prize-animal kind, with rose-bud mouths and 
full eyelids, according to Lely; then a genera- 
tion whose faces were revised and embellished 
in the taste of Kneller ; and so on through re- 
fined editions of the family types in the time 
of Reynolds and Romney, till the line ended 
with Sir Hugo and his younger brother Hen- 
leigh. This last had married Miss Grandcourt, 
and taken her name along with her estates, thus 
making a junction between two equally old 
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families, impaling the three Saracens’ heads 
proper and three bezants of the one with the 
tower and falcons argent of the other, and, as 
it happened, uniting their highest advantages 
in the prospects of that Henleigh Mallinger 
Grandcourt who is at present more of an ac- 
quaintance to us than either Sir Hugo or his 
nephew Daniel Deronda. 

In Sir Hugo’s youthful portrait with rolled 
collar and high cravat. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had done justice to the agreeable alacrity of 
expression and sanguine temperament still to 
be seen in the original, but had done something 
more than justice in slightly lengthening the 
nose, which was in reality shorter than might 
have been expected in a Mallinger. Happily 
the appropriate nose of the family reappeared . 
in his younger brother, and was to be seen in 
all its refined regularity in his nephew Mal- 
linger Grandcourt. But in the nephew Daniel 
Deronda the family faces of various types, seen 
on the walls of the gallery, found no reflex. 
Still he was handsomer than any of them, and 
when he was thirteen might have served as 
model for any painter who wanted to image the 
most memorable of boys: you could hardly 
have seen his face thoroughly meeting yours 
without believing that human creatures had 
done nobly in times past, and might do more 
nobly in time to come. The finest childlike 
faces have this consecrating power, and make 
us shudder anew at all the grossness and basely 
wrought griefs of the world, lest they should 
enter here and defile. 

But at this moment on the grass among the 
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rose-petals, Daniel Deronda was making a first 
acquaintance with those griefs. A new idea 
had entered his mind, and was beginning to 
change the aspect of his habitual feelings as 
happy careless voyagers are changed when the 
sky suddenly threatens and the thought of 
danger arises. He sat perfectly still with his 
back to the tutor, while his face expressed rapid 
inward transition. The deep blush, which had 
come when he first started up, gradually sub- 
sided; but his features kept that indescribable 
look of subdued activity which often accom- 
panies a new mental survey of familiar facts. 
He had not lived with other boys, and his mind 
showed the same blending of child’s ignorance 
with surprising knowledge which is oftener seen 
in bright girls. Having read Shakespeare as 
well as a great deal of history, he could have 
talked with the wisdom of a bookish child about 
men who were born out of wedlock and were 
held unfortunate in consequence, being under 
disadvantages which required them to be a sort 
of heroes if they were to work themselves up 
to an equal standing with their legally born 
brothers. But he had never brought such 
knowledge into any association with his own 
lot, which had been too easy for him .ever to 
think about it, — until this moment when there 
had darted into his mind, with the magic of 
quick comparison, the possibility that here was 
the secret of his own birth, and that the man 
whom he called uncle was really his father. 
Some children, even younger than Daniel, have 
known the first arrival of care, like an ominous 
irremovable guest in their tender lives, on the 
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discovery that their parents, whom they had 
imagined able to buy everything, were poor and 
in hard money troubles. Daniel felt the pres- 
ence of a new guest who seemed to come with 
an enigmatic veiled face, and to carry dimly 
conjectured, dreaded revelations. The ardour 
which he had given to the imaginary world in 
his books suddenly rushed towards his own his- 
tory and spent its pictorial energy there, ex- 
plaining what he knew, representing the un- 
known. The uncle whom he loved very dearly 
took the aspect of a father who held secrets 
about him, — who had done him a wrong, — 
yes, a wrong; and what had become of his 
mother, from whom he must have been taken 
away? — Secrets about which he, Daniel, could 
never inquire; for to speak or be spoken to 
about these new thoughts seemed like falling 
flakes of fire to his imagination. Those who 
have known an impassioned childhood will 
understand this dread of utterance about any 
shame connected with their parents. The im- 
petuous advent of new images took possession 
of him with the force of fact for the first time 
told, and left him no immediate power for the 
reflection that he might be trembling at a fic- 
tion of his own. The terrible sense of collision 
between a strong rush of feeling and the dread 
of its betrayal found relief at length in big slow 
tears, which fell without restraint until the voice 
of Mr. Fraser was heard saying, — 

“ Daniel, do you see that you are sitting on 
the bent pages of your book? ” 

Daniel immediately moved the book without 
turning round, and after holding it before him 
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for an instant, rose with it and walked away 
into the open grounds, where he could dry his 
tears unobserved. The first shock of sugges- 
tion past, he could remember that he had no 
certainty how things really had been, and that 
he had been making conjectures about his own 
history, as he had often made stories about 
Pericles or Columbus, just to fill up the blanks 
before they became famous. Only there came 
back certain facts which had an obstinate reality, 
— almost like the fragments of a bridge, telling 
you unmistakably how the arches lav. And 
again there came a mood in which his conjec- 
tures seemed like a doubt of religion, to be 
banished as an offence, and a mean prying after 
what he was not meant to know; for there was 
hardly a delicacy of feeling this lad was not 
capable of. But the summing up of all his 
fluctuating experience at this epoch was, that 
a secret impression had come to him which had 
given him something like a new sense in rela- 
tion to all the elements of his life. And the 
idea that others probably knew things concern- 
ing him which they did not choose to mention, 
and which he would not have had them mention, 
set up in him a premature reserve which helped 
to intensify his inward experience. His ears 
were open now to words which before that July 
day would have passed by him unnoted ; and 
round every trivial incident which imagination 
could connect with his suspicions, a newly 
roused set of feelings were ready to cluster 
themselves. 

One such incident a month later wrought 
itself deeply into his life. Daniel had not only 
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one of those thrilling boy voices which seem to 
bring an idyllic heaven and earth before our 
eyes, but a fine musical instinct, and had early 
made out accompaniments for himself on the 
piano, while he sang from memory. Since then 
he had had some teaching ; and Sir Hugo, who 
delighted in the boy, used to ask for his music 
in the presence of guests. One morning after 
he had been singing “ Sweet Echo ” before a 
small party of gentlemen whom the rain had 
kept in the house, the baronet, passing from a 
smiling remark to his next neighbour, said, — 
“ Come here, Dan! ” 

The boy came forward with unusual reluc- 
tance. He wore an embroidered holland blouse 
which set off the rich colouring of his head and 
throat; and the resistant gravity about his mouth 
and eyes as he was being smiled upon, made 
their beauty the more impressive. Every one 
was admiring him. 

“ What do you say to being a great singer? 
Should you like to be adored by the world 
and take the house by storm, like Mario and 
Tamberlik? ” 

Daniel reddened instantaneously, but there 
was a just perceptible interval before he an- 
swered, with angry decision, — 

“ No; I should hate it! ” 

“ Well, well, well! ” said Sir Hugo, with sur- 
prised kindliness intended to be soothing. But 
Daniel turned away quickly, left the room, and 
going to his own chamber threw himself on the 
broad window-sill, which was a favourite retreat 
of his when he had nothing particular to do. 
Here he could see the rain gradually subsiding 
"vol. xn — 16 
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with gleams through the parting clouds which 
lit up a great reach of the park, where the old 
oaks stood apart from each other, and the bor- 
dering wood was pierced with a green glade 
which met the eastern sky. This was a scene 
which had always been part of his home, — part 
of the dignified ease which had been a matter 
of course in his life. And his ardent clinging 
nature had appropriated it all with affection. 
He knew a great deal of what it was to be a 
gentleman by inheritance, and without thinking 
much about himself, — for he w r as a boy of active 
perceptions and easily forgot his own existence 
in that of Robert Bruce, — he had never sup- 
posed that he could be shut out from such a lot, 
or have a very different part in the world from 
that of the uncle who petted him. It is possible 
(though not greatly believed in at present) to 
be fond of poverty and take it for a bride, to 
prefer scoured deal, red quarries, and white- 
wash for one’s private surroundings, to delight 
in no splendour but what has open doors for the 
whole nation, and to glory in having no privi- 
lege except such as nature insists on; and noble- 
men have been known to run away from elabo- 
rate ease and the option of idleness, that they 
might bind themselves for small pay to hard- 
handed labour. But Daniel’s tastes were alto- 
gether in keeping with his nurture : his disposi- 
tion was one in which every-day scenes and habits 
beget not ennui or rebellion, but delight, affec- 
tion, aptitudes; and now the lad had been stung 
to the quick by the idea that his uncle — perhaps 
his father — thought of a career for him which 
was totally unlike his own, and which he knew 
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very well was not thought of among possible 
destinations for the sons of English gentlemen. 
He had often stayed in, London with Sir Hugo, 
who to indulge the boy’s ear had carried him to 
the opera to hear the great tenors, so that the 
image of a singer taking the house by storm was 
very vivid to him; but now, spite of his musical 
gift, he set himself bitterly against the notion of 
being dressed up to sing before all those fine 
people who would not care about him except as 
a wonderful toy. That Sir Hugo should have 
thought of him in that position for a moment, 
seemed to Daniel an unmistakable proof that 
there was something about his birth which threw 
him out from the class of gentlemen to which the 
baronet belonged. Would it ever be mentioned 
to him? Would the time come when his uncle 
would tell him everything? He shrank from 
the prospect ; in his imagination he preferred 
ignorance. If his father had been wicked, — 
Daniel inwardly used strong words, for he was 
feeling the injury done him as a maimed boy 
feels the crushed limb which for others is merely 
reckoned in an average of accidents, — if his 
father had done any wrong, he wished it might 
never be spoken of to him: it was already a cut- 
ting thought that such knowledge might be in 
other minds. Was it in Mr. Fraser’s? Prob- 
ably not, else he would not have spoken in that 
way about the pope’s nephews ? Daniel fancied, 
as older people do, that every one else’s con- 
sciousness was as active as his own on a matter 
which was vital to him. Did Turvey the valet 
know? — and old Mrs. French the housekeeper? 
-—and Banks the bailiff, with whom he had 
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ridden about the farms on his pony? And now 
there came back the recollection of a day some 
years before when he was drinking Mrs. Banks’s 
whey, and Banks said to his wife with a wink 
and a cunning laugh, “He features the mother, 
eh? ” At that tune little Daniel had merely 
thought that Banks made a silly face, as the 
common farming men often did, — laughing at 
what was not laughable; and he rather resented 
being winked at and talked of as if he did not 
understand everything. But now that small 
incident became information: it was to be rea- 
soned on. How could he be like his mother and 
not like his father? His mother must have been 
a Mallinger, if Sir Hugo were his uncle. But 
no! His father might have been Sir Hugo’s 
brother and have changed his name, as Mr. Hen- 
leigh Mallinger did when he married Miss 
Grandcourt. But then why had he never heard 
Sir Hugo speak of his brother Deronda, as he 
spoke of his brother Grandcourt? Daniel had 
never before cared about the family tree, — only 
about that ancestor who had killed three Sara- 
cens in one encounter. But now his mind turned 
to a cabinet of estate-maps in the library, where 
he had once seen an illuminated parchment 
hanging out, that Sir Hugo said w r as the family 
tree. The phrase was new and odd to him, — 
he was a little fellow then, hardly more than half 
his present age, — and he gave it no precise 
meaning. He knew more now, and wished that 
he could examine that parchment. He imagined 
that the cabinet was always locked, and longed 
to try it. But here he checked himself. He 
might be seen; and he would never bring him- 
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self near even a silent admission of the sore that 
had opened in him. 

It is in such experiences of boy or girlhood, 
while elders are debating whether most educa- 
tion lies in science or literature, that the main 
lines of character are often laid down. If 
Daniel had been of a less ardently affectionate 
nature, the reserve, about himself and the suppo- 
sition that others had something to his disad- 
vantage in their minds, might have turned into 
a hard, proud antagonism. But inborn loving- 
ness was strong enough to keep itself level with 
resentment. There was hardly any creature in 
his habitual world that he was not fond of ; teas- 
ing them occasionally, of course, — all except 
his uncle, or “ Nunc,” as Sir Hugo had taught 
him to say; for the baronet was the reverse of 
a straight-laced man, and left his dignity to 
take care of itself. Him Daniel loved in that 
deep-rooted filial way which makes children 
always the happier for being in the same room 
with father or mother, though their occupations 
may be quite apart. Sir Hugo’s watch-chain 
and seals, his handwriting, his mode of smoking 
and of talking to his dogs and horses, had all a 
rightness and charm about them to the boy 
which went along with the happiness of morn- 
ing and breakfast-time. That Sir Hugo had 
always been a Whig, made Tories and Radicals 
equally opponents of the truest and best; and 
the books he had written were all seen under the 
same consecration of loving belief which differ- 
enced what was his from what was not his, in 
spite of general resemblance. Those writings 
were various, from volumes of travel in the bril- 
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liant style, to articles on things in general, and 
pamphlets on political crises; but to Daniel they 
were alike in having an unquestionable rightness 
by which other people’s information could be 
tested. 

Who cannot imagine the bitterness of a first 
suspicion that something in this object of com- 
plete love was not quite right? Children demand 
that their heroes should be fleckless, and easily 
believe them so : perhaps a first discovery to the 
contrary is hardly a less revolutionary shock 
to a passionate child than the threatened down- 
fall of habitual beliefs which makes the world 
seem to totter for us in maturer life. 

But some time after this renewal of Daniel’s 
agitation it appeared that Sir Hugo must have 
been making a merely playful experiment in his 
question about the singing. He sent for Daniel 
into the library, and looking up from his writing 
as the boy entered, threw himself sideways in his 
arm-chair. “ Ah, Dan ! ” he said kindly, draw- 
ing one of the old embroidered stools close to 
him. “ Come and sit down here.” 

Daniel obeyed, and Sir Hugo put a gentle 
hand on his shoulder, looking at him affection- 
ately. 

“ What is it, my boy? Have you heard any- 
thing that has put you out of spirits lately? ” 

Daniel was determined not to let the tears 
come, but he could not speak. 

“ All changes are painful when people have 
been happy, you know,” said Sir Hugo, lifting 
his hand from the boy’s shoulder to his dark 
curls and rubbing them gently. “ You can’t be 
educated exactly as I wish you to be without our 
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parting. And I think you will find a great deal 
to like at school.” 

This was not what Daniel expected, and 
was so far a relief, which gave him spirit to 
answer, — 

“ Am I to go to school? ” 

“ Yes, I mean you to go to Eton. I wish you 
to have the education of an English gentleman ; 
and for that it is necessary that you should go 
to a public school in preparation'*for the univer- 
sity: Cambridge I mean you to go to; it was 
my own university.” 

Daniel’s colour came and went. 

“ What dp you say, sirrah? ” said Sir Hugo, 
smiling. 

“ I should like to be a gentleman,” said 
Daniel, with firm distinctness, “ and go to 
school, if that is what a gentleman’s son must 
do.” 

Sir Hugo watched him silently for a few r 
moments, thinking he understood now why the 
lad had seemed angry at the notion of becoming 
a singer. Then he said tenderly, — : 

“ And so you won’t mind about leaving your 
old Nunc? ” 

“ Yes, I shall,” said Daniel, clasping Sir 
Hugo’s caressing arm with both his hands. 
“ But sha’n’t I come home and be with you in 
the holidays? ” 

“ Oh, yes, generally,” said Sir Hugo. “ But 
now I mean you to go at once to a* new tutor, 
to break the change for you before you go to 
Eton.” 

After this interview Daniel’s spirit rose again. 
He was meant to be a gentleman, and in some 
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unaccountable way It might be that his conjec- 
tures were all wrong. The very keenness of the 
lad taught him to find comfort in his ignorance. 
While he was busying his mind in the construc- 
tion of possibilities, it became plain to him that 
there must be possibilities of which he knew 
nothing. He left off brooding, young joy and 
the spirit of adventure not being easily quenched 
within him, and in the interval before his going 
away he sang "about the house, danced among 
the old servants, making them parting gifts, 
and insisted many times to the groom on the 
care that was to be taken of the black pony. 

“ Do you think I shall know much less than 
the other boys, Mr. Fraser? ” said Daniel. It 
was his bent to think that every stranger would 
be surprised at his ignorance. 

“ There are dunces to' be found everywhere,” 
said the judicious Fraser. “ You ’ll not be the 
biggest; but you ’ve not the makings of a Por- 
son in you, or a Leibnitz either.” 

“ I don’t want to be a Porson or a Leibnitz,” 
said Daniel. “ I would rather be a great leader, 
like Pericles or Washington.” 

“ Ay, ay; you ’ve a notion they did with little 
parsing and less algebra,” said Fraser. But in 
reality he thought his pupil a remarkable lad, to 
whom one thing was as easy as another if he had 
only a mind to it. 

Things went very well with Daniel in his new 
world, exce'pt that a boy with whom he was at 
once inclined to strike up a close friendship 
talked to him a great deal about his home and 
parents, and seemed to expect a like expansive- 
ness in return. Daniel immediately shrank into 
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reserve, and this experience remained a cheek 
on his naturally strong bent towards the forma- 
tion of intimate friendships. Every one, his 
tutor included, set him down as a reserved boy, 
though he was so good-humoured and unassum- 
ing, as well as quick both at study and sport, 
that nobody called his reserve disagreeable. 
Certainly his face had a great deal to do with 
that favourable interpretation ; but in this in- 
stance the beauty of the closed lips told no 
falsehood. 

A surprise that came to him before his first 
vacation strengthened the silent consciousness 
of a grief within, which might be compared in 
some ways with Byron’s susceptibility about his 
deformed foot. Sir Hugo wrote word that he 
was married to Miss Raymond, a sweet lady 
whom Daniel must remember having seen. The 
event would make no difference about his spend- 
ing the vacation at the Abbey; he would find 
Lady Mallinger a new friend whom he would 
be sure to love, — and much more to the usual 
effect when a man, having done something 
agreeable to himself, is disposed to congratulate 
others on his own good fortune, and the de- 
ducible satisfactoriness of events in general. 

Let Sir Hugo be partly excused until the 
grounds of his action can be more fully known. 
The mistakes in his behaviour to Deronda were 
due to that dulness towards what may be going 
on in other minds, especially the minds of chil- 
dren, which is among the commonest deficien- 
cies even in good-natured men like him, when 
life has been generally easy to themselves, and 
their energies have been quietly spent in feeling 
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gratified. No one was better aware than he 
that Daniel was generally suspected to be his 
own son. But he was pleased with that suspi- 
cion; and his imagination had never once been 
troubled w r ith the way in which the boy himself 
might be affected, either then or in the future, by 
the enigmatic aspect of his circumstances. He 
was as fond of him as could be, and meant the 
best by him. And considering the lightness with 
which the preparation of young lives seems to 
lie on respectable consciences, Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger can hardly be held open to exceptional 
reproach. He had been a bachelor till he was 
five-and-forty, had always been regarded as a 
fascinating man of elegant tastes ; what could 
be more natural, even according to the index of 
language, than that he should have a beautiful 
boy like the little Deronda to take care of? The 
mother might even perhaps be in the great 
world, — met with in Sir Hugo’s residences 
abroad. The only person to feel any objection 
was the boy himself, who could not have been 
consulted. And the boy’s objections had never 
been dreamed of by anybody but himself. 

By the time Deronda was ready to go to Cam- 
bridge, Lady Mallinger had already three 
daughters, — charming babies, all three, but 
whose sex was announced as a melancholy alter- 
native, the offspring desired being a son: if Sir 
Hugo had no son, the succession must go to 
his nephew Mallinger Grandcourt. Daniel no 
longer held a wavering opinion about his own 
birth. His fuller knowledge had tended to con- 
vince him that Sir Hugo was his father; and 
he conceived that the baronet, since he never 
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approached a communication on the subject, 
wished him to have a tacit understanding of the 
fact, and to accept in silence what would be gen- 
erally considered more than the due love and 
nurture. Sir Hugo’s marriage might certainly 
have been felt as a new ground of resentment 
by some youths in Deronda’s position, and the 
timid Lady Mallinger with her fast-coming 
little ones might have been images to scowl at, 
as likely to divert much that was disposable in 
the feelings and possessions of the baronet from 
one who felt his own claim to be prior. But 
hatred of innocent human obstacles was a form 
of moral stupidity not in Deronda’s grain ; even 
the indignation which had long mingled itself 
with his affection for Sir Hugo took the quality 
of pain rather than of temper; and as his mind 
ripened to the idea of tolerance towards error, 
he habitually linked the idea with his own silent 
grievances. 

The sense of an entailed disadvantage — the 
deformed foot doubtfully hidden by the shoe 
— makes a restlessly active spiritual yeast, and 
easily turns a self-centred, unloving nature into 
an Ishmaelite. But in the rarer sort, who 
presently see their own frustrated claim as one 
among a myriad, the inexorable sorrow takes 
the form of fellowship, and makes the imagina- 
tion tender. Deronda’s early-wakened suscepti- 
bility, charged at first with ready indignation 
and resistant pride, had raised in him a prema- 
ture reflection on certain questions of life; it 
had given a bias to his conscience, a sympathy 
with certain ills, and a tension of resolve in 
certain directions, which marked him off from 
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other youths much more than any talents he 
possessed. 

One day near the end of the Long Va- 
cation, when he had been making a tour in 
the Rhineland with his Eton tutor, and 
was eome for a farewell stay at the Abbey 
before going to Cambridge, he said to Sir 
Hugo, — 

“ What do you intend me to be, sir? ” They 
were in the library, and it was the fresh morn- 
ing. Sir Hugo had called him in to read a 
letter from a Cambridge Don who was to be 
interested in him; and since the baronet wore 
an air at once businesslike and leisurely, the 
moment seemed propitious for entering on a 
grave subject which had never yet been thor- 
oughly discussed. 

“ Whatever your inclination leads you to, my 
boy. I thought it right to give you the option 
of the army, but you shut the door on that, and 
I was glad. I don’t expect you to choose just 
yet, — by and by, when you have looked about 
you a little more and tried your mettle among 
older men. The university has a good wide 
opening into the forum. There are prizes to 
be won, and a bit of good fortune often gives 
the turn to a man’s taste. From what I see 
and hear, I should think you can take up any- 
thing you like. You are in deeper water with 
your classics than I ever got into, and if you 
are rather sick of that swimming, Cambridge 
is the place whei’e you can go into mathematics 
with a will, and disport yourself on the dry 
sand as much as you like. I floundered along 
like a carp.” 
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“ I suppose money will make some difference, 
sir,” said Daniel, blushing. “ I shall have to 
keep myself by and by.” 

“ Not exactly. I recommend you not to be 
extravagant, — yes, yes, I know, — you are not 
inclined to that; but you need not take up 
anything against the grain. You will have a 
bachelor’s income, — enough for you to look 
about with. Perhaps I had better tell you that 
you may consider yourself secure of seven hun- 
dred a year. You might make yourself a bar- 
rister, — be a writer, — take up politics. I 
confess that is what would please me best. I 
should like to have you at my elbow and pull- 
ing with me.” 

Deronda looked embarrassed. He felt that 
he ought to make some sign of gratitude, but 
other feelings clogged his tongue. A moment 
was passing by in which a question about his 
birth was throbbing within him, and yet it 
seemed more impossible than ever that the 
question should find vent, — more impossible 
than ever that he could hear certain things 
from Sir Hugo’s lips. The liberal way in which 
he was dealt with was the more striking be- 
cause the baronet had of late cared particularly 
for money, and for making the utmost of his 
life-interest in the estate by way of providing 
for his daughters ; and as all this flashed 
through Daniel’s mind, it was momentarily 
within his imagination that the provision for 
him might come in some way from his mother. 
But such vaporous conjecture passed away as 
quickly as it came. 

Sir Hugo appeared not to notice anything 
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peculiar in Daniel’s manner, and presently went 
on with his usual chatty liveliness. 

“ I am glad you have done some good read- 
ing outside your classics, and have got a grip 
of French and German. The truth is, unless 
a man can get the prestige and income of a 
Don and write donnish books, it ’s hardly worth 
while for him to make a Greek and Latin 
machine of himself, and be able to spin you 
out pages of the Greek dramatists at any verse 
you ’ll give him as a cue. That ’s all very fine, 
but in practical life nobody does give you the 
cue for pages of Greek. In fact, it ’s a nicety 
of conversation which I would have you attend 
to, — much quotation of any sort, even in Eng- 
lish, is bad. It tends to choke ordinary remark. 
One could n’t carry on life comfortably without 
a little blinditess to the fact that everything has 
been said better than we can put it ourselves. 
But talking of Dons, I have seen Dons make 
a capital figure in society; and occasionally 
they can shoot you down a cartload of learning 
in the right place, which will tell in politics. 
Such men are wanted ; and if you have any 
turn for being a Don, I say nothing against it.” 

“ I think there ’s not much chance of that. 
Quicksett and Puller are much stronger than 
I am. I hope you will not be much disap- 
pointed if I don’t come out with high honours.” 
. “No, no. I should like you to do yourself 
credit, but for God’s sake don’t come out as a 
superior expensive kind of idiot, like young 
Brecon, who got a Double First, and has been 
learning to knit braces ever since. What I wish 
you to get is a passport in life. I don’t go 
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against our university system: we want a little 
disinterested culture to make head against cotton 
and capital, especially in the House. My Greek 
has all evaporated: if I had to construe a verse 
on a sudden, I should get an apoplectic fit. But 
it formed my taste. I dare say my English is 
the better for it.” 

On this point Daniel kept a respectful silence. 
The enthusiastic belief in Sir Hugo’s writings 
as a standard, and in the Whigs as the chosen 
race among politicians, had gradually vanished 
along with the seraphic boy’s face. He had not 
been the hardest of workers at Eton. Though 
some kinds of study and reading came as easily 
as boating to him, he was not of the material 
that usually makes the first-rate Eton scholar. 
There had sprung up in him a meditative yearn- 
ing after wide knowledge which is likely always 
to abate ardour in the fight for prize acquire- 
ment in narrow tracks. Happily he was modest, 
and took any second-rateness in himself simply - 
as a fact, not as a marvel necessarily to be ac- 
counted for by a superiority. Still Mr. Fraser’s 
high opinion of the lad had not been altogether 
belied by the youth : Daniel had the stamp of 
rarity in a subdued fervour of sympathy, an 
activity of imagination on behalf of others, 
which did not show itself effusively, but was 
continually seen in acts of considerateness that 
struck his companions as moral eccentricity. 
“ Deronda would have been first-rate if he had. 
had more ambition ” — was a frequent remark 
about him. But how could a fellow push his 
way properly when he objected to swop for his 
own advantage, knocked under by choice when 
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he was within an inch of victory, and, unlike 
the great Clive, would rather be the calf than 
the butcher? It was a mistake, however, to 
suppose that Deronda had not his share of am- 
bition : we know he had suffered keenly from 
the belief that there was a tinge of dishonour 
in his lot; but there are some cases, and his 
was one of them, in which the sense of injury 
breeds — not the will to inflict injuries and 
climb over them as a ladder, but — a hatred of 
all injury. He had his flashes of fierceness, and 
could hit out upon occasion; but the occasions 
were not always what might have been expected. 
For in what related to himself his resentful 
impulses had been early checked by a mastering 
affectionateness. Love has a habit of saying 
“ Never mind ” to angry self, who, sitting down 
for the nonce in the lower place, by and by gets 
used to it. So it was that as Deronda ap- 
proached manhood his feeling for Sir Hugo, 
while it was getting more and more mixed with 
criticism, was gaining in that sort of allowance 
which reconciles criticism with tenderness. The 
dear old beautiful home and everything within 
it, Lady Mallinger and her little ones included, 
were consecrated for the youth as they had been 
for the boy, — only with a certain difference of 
light on ^ the objects. The altar-piece was no 
longer miraculously perfect, painted under in- 
fallible guidance, but the human hand discerned 
in the work was appealing to a reverent tender- 
ness safer from the gusts of discovery. Cer- 
tainly Deronda’s ambition, even in his spring- 
time, lay exceptionally aloof from conspicuous, 
vulgar triumph, and from other ugly forms of 
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boyish energy; perhaps because he was early 
impassioned by ideas, and burned his fire on 
those heights. One may spend a good deal of 
energy in disliking and resisting what others 
pursue ; and a boy who is fond of somebody 
else’s pencil-case may not be more energetic 
than another who is fond of giving his own 
pencil-case away. Still, it was not Deronda’s 
disposition to escape from ugly scenes : he was 
more inclined to sit through them and take care 
of the fellow least able to take care of himself. 
It had helped to make him popular that he was 
sometimes a little compromised by this apparent 
comradeship. For a meditative interest in learn- 
ing how human miseries are wrought — as pre- 
cocious in him as another sort of genius in the 
poet who writes a Queen Mab at nineteen — 
was so infused with kindliness that it easily 
passed for comradeship. Enough. In many of 
our neighbours’ lives there is much not only of 
error and lapse, but of a certain exquisite good- 
ness which can never be written or even spoken, 
— only divined by each of us, according to the 
inward instruction of our own privacy. 

The impression he made at Cambridge corre- 
sponded to his position at Eton. Every one 
interested in him agreed that he might have 
taken a high place if his motives had been of 
a more pushing sort, and if he had not, instead 
of regarding studies as instruments of success, 
hampered himself with the notion that they were 
to feed motive and opinion, — a notion which 
set him criticising methods and arguing against 
his freight and harness when he should have 
been using all his might to pull. In the begin- 
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ning his work at the university had a new zest 
for him: indifferent to the continuation of the 
Eton classical drill, he applied himself vigor- 
ously to mathematics, for which he had shown 
an early aptitude under Mr. Fraser, and he 
had the delight of feeling his strength in a com- 
paratively fresh exercise of thought. That de- 
light, and the favourable opinion of his tutor, 
determined him to try for a mathematical 
scholarship in the Easter of his second year: 
he wished to gratify Sir Hugo by some achieve- 
ment, and the study of the higher mathematics, 
having the growing fascination inherent in all 
thinking which demands intensity, was making 
him a more exclusive worker than he had been 
before. 

But here came the old check which had been 
growing with his growth. He found the inward 
bent towards comprehension and thoroughness 
diverging more and more from the track marked 
out by the standards of examination: he felt 
a heightening discontent with the wearing futil- 
ity and enfeebling strain of a demand for ex- 
cessive retention and dexterity without any 
insight into the principles which form the vital 
connections of knowledge. (Deronda’s under- 
graduateship occurred fifteen years ago, when 
the perfection of our university methods was 
not yet indisputable.) In hours when his dis- 
satisfaction was strong upon him he reproached 
himself for having been attracted by the con- 
ventional advantage of belonging to an English 
university, and was tempted towards the project 
of- asking Sir Hugo to let him quit Cambridge 
and pursue a more independent line of study 
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abroad. The germs of this inclination had been 
already stirring in his boyish love of universal 
history, which made him want to be at home in 
foreign countries, and follow in imagination the 
travelling students of the middle ages. He 
longed now to have the sort of apprenticeship 
to life which would not shape him too definitely, 
and rob him of the choice that might come from 
a free growth. One sees that Deronda’s de- 
merits were likely to be on the side of reflective 
hesitation, and this tendency was encouraged by 
his position: there was no need for him to get 
an immediate income, or to fit himself in haste 
for a profession; and his sensibility to the half- 
known facts of his parentage made him an ex- 
cuse for lingering longer than others in a state 
of social neutrality. Other men, he inwardly 
said, had a more definite place and duties. But 
the project which flattered his inclination might 
not have gone beyond the stage of ineffective 
brooding, if certain circumstances had not quick- 
ened it into action. 

The circumstances arose out of an enthusiastic 
friendship which extended into his after-life. Of 
the same year with himself, and occupying small 
rooms close to his, was a youth who had come 
as an exhibitioner from Christ’s Hospital, and 
had eccentricities enough for a Charles Lamb. 
Only to look at his pinched features and blond 
hair hanging over his collar reminded one of 
pale quaint heads by early German painters ; 
and when this faint colouring was lit up by a 
joke, there came sudden creases about the mouth 
and eyes which might have been moulded by the 
soul of an aged humourist. His father, an en- 
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graver of some distinction, had been dead eleven 
years, and his mother had three girls to edu- 
cate and maintain on a meagre annuity. Hans 
Meyrick — he had been daringly christened after 
Holbein — felt himself the pillar, or rather the 
knotted and twisted trunk, round which these 
feeble climbing plants must cling. There was 
no want of ability or of honest well-meaning 
affection to make the prop trustworthy: the 
ease and quickness with which he studied might 
serve him to win prizes at Cambridge, as he 
had done among the Blue Coats, in spite of 
irregularities. The only danger was, that the 
incalculable tendencies in him might be fatally 
timed, and that his good intentions might be 
frustrated by some act which was not due to 
habit but to capricious, scattered impulses. He 
could not be said to have any one bad habit; 
yet at longer or shorter intervals he had fits of 
impish recklessness, and did things that would 
have made the worst habits. 

Hans in his right mind, however, was a lov- 
able creature, and in Deronda he had happened 
to find a friend who was likely to stand by him 
with the more constancy, from compassion for 
these brief aberrations that might bring a long 
repentance. Hans, indeed, shared Deronda’s 
rooms nearly as much as he used his own: to 
Deronda he poured himself out on his studies, 
his affairs, his hopes; the poverty of his home, 
and his love for the creatures there ; the itching 
of his fingers to draw, and his determination 
to fight it away for the sake of getting some 
sort of plum that he might divide with his 
mother and the girls. He wanted no confidence 
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in return, but seemed to take Deronda as an 
Olympian who needed nothing, — an egotism in 
friendship which is common enough with mer- 
curial, expansive natures. Deronda was con- 
tent, and gave Meyrick all the interest he 
claimed, getting at last a brotherly anxiety 
about him, looking after him, in his erratic 
moments, and contriving by adroitly delicate 
devices-, not only to make up for his friend’s 
lack of pence, but to save him from threaten- 
ing chances. Such friendship easily becomes 
tender: the one spreads strong sheltering wings 
that delight in spreading ; the other gets the 
warm protection which is also a delight. Mey- 
rick was going in for a classical scholarship ; 
and his success, in various ways momentous, 
was the more probable from the steadying in- 
fluence of Deronda’s friendship. 

But an imprudence of Meyrick’s, committed 
at the beginning of the autumn term, threatened 
to disappoint his hopes. With his usual alter- 
nation between unnecessary expense and self- 
privation, he had given too much money for . 
an old engraving which fascinated him, and to 
make up for it, had come from London in a 
third-class carriage with his eyes exposed to a 
bitter wind and any irritating particles the wind 
might drive before it. The consequence was a 
severe inflammation of the eyes, which for some 
time hung over him the threat of a lasting injury. 
This crushing trouble called out all Deronda’s 
readiness to devote himself, and he made every 
other occupation secondary to that of being 
companion and eyes to Hans, working with 
him and for him at his classics, that if possible 
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his chance of the classical scholarship might be 
saved. Hans, to keep the knowledge of his 
suffering from his mother and sisters, alleged 
his work as a reason for passing the Christmas 
at Cambridge, and his friend stayed up with 
him. 

Meanwhile Deronda relaxed his hold on his 
mathematics; and Hans, reflecting on this, at 
length said, “ Old fellow, while you are hoist- 
ing me you are risking yourself. With your 
mathematical cram one may be like Moses or 
Mahomet or somebody of that sort who had 
to cram, and forgot in one day what it had 
taken him forty to learn.” 

Deronda would not admit that he cared about 
the risk, and he had really been beguiled into 
a little indifference by double sympathy: he 
was very anxious that Hans should not miss 
the much-needed scholarship, and he felt a re- 
vival of interest in the old studies. Still, when 
Hans, rather late in the day, got able to use 
his own eyes, Deronda had tenacity enough to 
try hard and recover his lost ground. He failed, 
however; but he had the satisfaction of seeing 
Meyrick win. 

Success, as a sort of beginning that urged 
completion, might have reconciled Deronda to 
his university course; but the emptiness of all 
things, from politics to pastimes, is never so 
striking to us as when w r e fail in them. The 
loss of the personal triumph had no severity 
for him, but the sense of having spent his time 
ineffectively in a mode of working which had 
been against the grain, gave him a distaste for 
any renewal of the process, which turned his 
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imagined project of quitting Cambridge into 
a serious intention. In speaking of his inten- 
tion to Meyrick he made it appear that he was 
glad of the turn events had taken, — glad to 
have the balance dip decidedly, and feel freed 
from his hesitations; but he observed that he 
must of course submit to any strong objection 
on the part of Sir Hugo. 

Meyrick’s joy and gratitude were disturbed 
by much uneasiness. He believed in Deronda’s 
alleged preference, but he felt keenly that in 
serving him Daniel had placed himself at a dis- 
advantage in Sir Hugo’s opinion, and he said 
mournfully : “ If you had got the scholarship, 
Sir Hugo would have thought that you asked 
to leave us with a better grace. You have 
spoilt your luck, for my sake, and I can do 
nothing to mend it.” 

Yes, you can ; you are to be a first-rate fellow. 
I call that a first-rate investment of my luck.” " 

“ Oh, confound it! You save an ugly mon- 
grel from drowning, and expect him to cut a 
fine figure. The poets have made tragedies 
enough about signing one’s self over to wicked- 
ness for the sake of getting something plummy; 
I shall write a tragedy of a fellow who signed 
himself over to be good, and was uncomfortable 
ever after.” 

But Hans lost no time in secretly writing the 
history of the affair to Sir Hugo, making it 
plain that but for Deronda’s generous devotion 
he could hardly have failed to win the prize he 
had been working for. 

* The two friends went up to town together : 
Meyrick to rejoice with his mother and the girls 
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in their little home at Chelsea; Deronda to carry 
out the less easy task of opening his mind to 
Sir Hugo. He relied a little on the baronet’s 
general tolerance of eccentricities, but he ex- 
pected more opposition than lie met with. He 
was received with even warmer kindness than 
usual, the failure was passed over lightly, and 
when he detailed his reasons for wishing to 
quit the university and go to study abroad, Sir 
Hugo sat for some time in a silence which was 
rather meditative than surprised. At last he 
said, looking at Daniel with examination, “ So 
you don’t want to be an Englishman to the 
backbone, after all? ” 

“ I want to he an Englishman, but 1 want to 
understand other points of view. And I want 
to get rid of a merely English attitude in 
studies.” 

“ I see; you don’t want to be turned out in 
the same mould as every other youngster. And 
I have nothing to say against your dolling some 
of our national prejudices. I feel the better 
myself for having spent a good deal of my time 
abroad. But, for God’s sake, keep an English 
cut, and don’t become indifferent to had to- 
bacco! And, my clear boy, it is good to be un- 
selfish and generous; but don’t carry that too 
far. It will not do to give yourself to be melted 
down for the benefit of the tallow-trade; you 
must know where to find yourself. However, 
I shall put no veto on your going. Wait until 
I can get off Committee, and I ’ll run over with 
you.” 

So Deronda went according to his will. But 
not before he had spent some hours with Hans 
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Meyrick, and been introduced to the mother and 
sisters in the Chelsea home. The shy girls 
watched and registered every look of their 
brother’s friend, declared by Hans to have been 
the salvation of him, a fellow like nobody else, 
and, in fine, a brick. They so thoroughly ac- 
cepted Deronda as an ideal, that when he was 
gone the youngest set to work, under the criti- 
cism of the two elder girls, to paint him as Prince 
Camaralzaman. 



CHAPTER VII 


This is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Tennyson : Locksley Hall . 

O N a fine evening near the end of July, 
Deronda was rowing himself on the 
Thames. It was already a year or more 
since he had come back to England, with the 
understanding that his education was finished, 
and that he was somehow to take his place in 
English society; but though, in deference to 
Sir Hugo’s wish, and to fence off idleness, he 
had begun to read law, this apparent decision 
had been without other result than to deepen 
the roots of indecision. His old love of boating 
had revived with the more force now that he was 
in town with the Mallingers, because he could 
nowhere else get the same still Seclusion which 
the river gave him. He had a boat of his own 
at Putney, and whenever Sir Hugo did not 
want him, it was his chief holiday to row till past 
sunset and come in again with the stars. Not 
that he was in a sentimental stage; but he was 
in another sort of contemplative mood perhaps 
more- common in the young men of our day, — 
that of questioning whether it were worth while 
to take part in the battle of the world; I mean, 
of course, the young men in wEom the unpro- 
ductive labour of questioning is sustained by 
three or five per cent on capital which somebody 
else has battled for. It puzzled Sir Hugo that 
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one who made a splendid contrast with all that 
was sickly and puling should be hampered with 
ideas which, since they left an accomplished 
Whig like himself unobstructed, could be no 
better than spectral illusions ; especially as De- 
ronda set himself against authorship, — a voca- 
tion which is understood to turn foolish thinking 
into funds. 

Rowing in his dark-blue shirt and skull-cap, 
his curls closely clipped, his mouth beset with 
abundant soft waves of beard, he bore only dis- 
guised traces of the seraphic boy “ trailing clouds 
of glory.” Still, even one who had never seen 
him since his boyhood might have looked at him 
with slow recognition, due perhaps to the pecul- 
iarity of the gaze which Gwendolen chose to call 
“ dreadful,” though it had really a very mild 
sort of scrutiny. The voice, sometimes audible 
in subdued snatches of song, had turned out 
merely a high barytone ; indeed, only to look at 
his lithe powerful frame and the firm gravity 
of his face would have been enough for an ex- 
perienced guess that he had no rare and ravish- 
ing tenor such as nature reluctantly makes at 
some sacrifice. Look at his hands ; they are not 
small and dimpled, with tapering fingers that 
seem to have only a deprecating touch; they 
are long, flexible, firmly grasping hands, such 
as Titian has painted in a picture where he 
wanted to show the combination of refinement 
with force. And there is something of a like- 
ness, too, between the faces belonging to the 
hands, — in both the uniform pale-brown skin, 
the perpendicular brow, the calmly penetrating 
eyes. Not seraphic any longer: thoroughly ter- 
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restrial and manly; but still of a kind to raise 
belief in a human dignity which can afford to 
acknowledge poor relations. 

Such types meet us here and there among 
average conditions; in a workman, for example, 
whistling over a bit of measurement and lifting 
his eyes to answer our question about the road. 
And often the grand meanings of faces as well 
as of written words may lie chiefly in the im- 
pressions of those who l6ok on them. But it is 
precisely such impressions that happen just now 
to be of importance in relation to Deronda, row- 
ing on the Thames in a very ordinary equip- 
ment for a young Englishman at leisure, and 
passing under Ivew Bridge with no thought of 
an adventure in which his appearance was likely 
to play any part. In fact, he objected very 
strongly to the notion, which others had not 
allowed him to escape, that his appearance was 
of a kind to draw attention ; and hints of this, 
intended to be complimentary, found an angry 
resonance in him, coming from mingled experi- 
ences, to which a clew has already been given. 
His own face in the glass had during many years 
been associated for him with thoughts of some 
one whom he must be like, — one about whose 
character and lot he continually wondered, and 
never dared to ask. 

In the neighbourhood of Kew Bridge, be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, the river was no 
solitude. Several persons were sauntering on 
the towing-path, and here and there a boat was 
plying. Deronda had been rowing fast to get 
over this spot, when, becoming aware of a great 
barge advancing towards him, he guided his boat 
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aside, and rested on his oar within a couple of 
yards of the river-brink. He was all the while 
unconsciously continuing the low-toned chant 
which had haunted his throat all the way up the 
river, — the gondolier’s song in the “ Otello,” 
where Rossini has worthily set to music the im- 
mortal words of Dante, — 

“Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria;” 1 

and as he rested on his oar, the pianissimo fall 
of the melodic wail “ nella miseria ” was dis- 
tinctly audible on the brink of the water. Three 
or four persons had paused at various spots to 
watch the barge passing the bridge, and doubt- 
less included in their notice the young gentle- 
man in the boat; but probably it was only to 
one ear that the low vocal sounds came with 
more significance than if they had been an 
insect-murmur amidst the sum of current noises. 
Deronda, awaiting the barge, now turned his 
head to the river-side, and saw at a few yards’ 
distance from him a figure which might have 
been an impersonation of the misery he was un- 
consciously giving voice to: a girl hardly more 
than eighteen, of low slim figure, with most deli- 
cate little face, her dark curls pushed behind her 
ears under a large black hat, a long woollen 
cloak over her shoulders. Her hands were 
hanging down clasped before her, and her eyes 
were fixed on the river with a look of immovable, 
statue-like despair. This strong arrest of his 
attention made him cease singing : apparently 

1 Dante’s words are best rendered by our own poet in the lines at tha 
head of the chapter, 
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his voice had entered her inner world without 
her having taken any note of whence it came, for 
when it suddenly ceased she changed her atti- 
tude slightly, and looking round with a fright- 
ened glance, met Deronda’s face. It was but 
a couple of moments, but that seems a long while 
for two people to look straight at each other. 
Her look was something like that of a fawn or 
other gentle animal before it turns to run away : 
no blush, no special alarm, but only some timid- 
ity which yet could not hinder her from a long 
look before she turned. In fact, it seemed to 
Deronda that she was only half conscious of her 
surroundings: was she hungry, or was there 
some other cause of bewilderment? He felt an 
outleap of interest and compassion towards her : 
but the next instant she had turned and walked 
away to a neighbouring bench under a tree. He 
had no right to linger and watch her: poorly 
dressed, melancholy women are common sights ; 
it was only the delicate beauty, the picturesque 
lines and colour of the image that were excep- 
tional, and these conditions made it the more 
markedly impossible that he should obtrude his 
interest upon her. He began to row away, and 
was soon far up the river; but no other thoughts 
w r ere busy enough quite to expel that pale image 
of unhappy girlhood. He fell again and again 
to speculating on the probable romance that lay 
behind that loneliness and look of desolation; 
then to smile at his own share in the prejudice 
that interesting faces must have interesting ad- 
ventures; then to justify himself for feeling that 
sorrow was the more tragic when it befell deli- 
cate, childlike beauty. 
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“ I should not have forgotten the look of 
misery if she had been ugly and vulgar,” he 
said to himself. But there was no denying that 
the attractiveness of the image made it likelier 
to last. It was clear to him as an onyx cameo: 
the brown-black drapery, the white face with 
small, small features and dark, long-lashed eyes. 
His mind glanced over the girl-tragedies that 
are going on in the world, hidden, unheeded, as 
if they were but tragedies of the copse or hedge- 
row, where the helpless drag wounded wings 
forsakenly, and streak the shadowed moss with 
the red moment-hand of their own death. De- 
ronda of late, in his solitary excursions, had been 
occupied chiefly with uncertainties about his 
own course; but those uncertainties, being much 
at their leisure, were wont to have such wide- 
sweeping connections with all life and history 
that the new image of helpless sorrow easily 
blent itself with what seemed to him the 
strong array of reasons why he should shrink 
from getting intd that routine of the world 
which makes men apologize for all its wrong- 
doing, and take opinions as mere professional 
equipment, — why he should not draw strongly 
at any thread in the hopelessly entangled 
scheme of things. 

He used his oars little, satisfied to go with the 
tide and be taken back by it. It was his habit 
to indulge himself in that solemn passivity which 
easily comes with the lengthening shadows and 
mellowing light, when thinking and desiring 
melt together imperceptibly, and what in other 
hours may have seemed argument takes the 
quality of passionate vision. By the time he 
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had come back again with the tide past Rich- 
mond Bridge the sun was near setting ; and the 
approach of his favourite hour — with its deep- 
ening stillness, and darkening masses of tree 
and building between the double glow of the 
sky and the river — disposed him to linger as if 
they had been an unfinished strain of music. 
He looked out for a perfectly solitary spot where 
he could lodge his boat against the bank, and, 
throwing himself on his back with his head 
propped on the cushions, could watch out the 
light of sunset and the opening of that bead-roll 
which some Oriental poet describes as God’s call 
to the little stars, who each answer, “ Here am 
I.” He chose a spot in the bend of the river 
just opposite Kew Gardens, where he had a 
great breadth of water before him reflecting the 
glory of the sky, while he himself was in shadow. 
He lay with his hands behind his head propped 
on a level with the boat’s edge, so that he could 
see all around him, but could not be seen by any 
one at a few yards’ distance; and for a long 
while he never turned his eyes from the view 
right in front of him. He was forgetting every- 
thing else in a half-speculative, half-involuntary 
identification of himself with the objects he was 
looking at, thinking how far it might be possible 
habitually to shift his centre till his own person- 
ality would be no less outside him than the land- 
scape, — when the sense of something moving 
on the bank opposite him where it was bordered 
by a line of willow-bushes, made him turn his 
glance thitherward. In the first moment he had 
a darting presentiment about the moving fig- 
ure; and now he could see the small face with 
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the strange dying sunlight upon it. He feared 
to frighten her by a sudden movement, and 
watched her with motionless attention. She 
looked round, but seemed only to gather security 
from the apparent solitude, hid her hat among 
the wallows, and immediately took off her 
woollen cloak. Presently she seated herself and 
deliberately dipped the cloak in the waiter, hold- 
ing it there a little w 7 hile, then , taking it out with 
effort, rising from her seat as she did so. By 
this time Deronda felt sure that she meant to 
wrap the wet cloak round her as a drowming- 
shroud ; there was no longer time to hesitate 
about frightening her. He rose and seized his 
oar to ply across ; happily her position lay a 
little below him. The poor thing, overcome 
with terror at this sign of discovery from the 
opposite bank, sank down on the brink again, 
holding her cloak but half out of the water. She 
crouched and covered her face as if she kept a 
faint hope that she had not been seen, and that 
the boatman was accidentally coming towards 
her. But soon he was within brief space of her, 
steadying his boat against the bank, and speak- 
ing, but very gently, — 

“ Don’t be afraid. . . . You are unhappy. 
. . . Pray trust me. . . . Tell me what I can 
do to help you.” 

She raised her head and looked up at him. 
His face now was towards the light, and she 
knew it again. But she did not speak for a few 
moments, which were a renewal of their former 
gaze at each other. At last she said in a low- 
sweet voice, with an accent so distinct that it 
suggested foreignness and yet was not foreign, 

VOL. XII — IB 
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“I saw you before;” . . . and then added 
dreamily, after a like pause, “ nella miseria.” 

Deronda, not understanding the connection 
of her thought, supposed that her mind was 
weakened by distress and hunger. 

“ It was you, singing? ” she went on, hesitat- 
ingly — “Nessun maggior dolore.” . . . The 
mere words themselves, uttered in her sweet 
undertones, seemed to give the melody to De- 
ronda’s ear. 

“ All, yes,” he said, understanding now, “ I 
am often singing them. But I fear you will 
injure yourself staying here. Pray let me carry 
you in my boat to some place of safety. And 
that wet cloak — let me take it.” 

He would not attempt to take it without her 
leave, dreading lest he should scare her. Even 
at his words, he fancied that she shrank and 
clutched the cloak more tenaciously. But her 
eyes were fixed on him with a question in them 
as she said, “You look good. Perhaps it is 
God’s command.” 

“ Do trust me. Let me help you. I will die 
before I will let any harm come to you.” 

She rose from her sitting posture, first drag- 
ging the saturated cloak and then letting it fall 
on the ground, — it was too heavy for her tired 
arms. Her little woman’s figure as she laid 
her delicate chilled hands together one over the 
other against her waist, and went a step back- 
ward while she leaned her head forward as if not 
to lose her sight of his face, was unspeakably 
touching. 

“ Great God! ” the words escaped Deronda 
in a tone so low and solemn that they seemed 
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like a prayer become unconsciously vocal. The 
agitating impression this forsaken girl was mak- 
ing on him stirred a fibre that lay close to his 
deepest interest in the fates of women, — “ per- 
haps my mother was like this one.” The old 
thought had come now with a new impetus of 
mingled feeling, and urged that exclamation in 
which both East and West have for ages con- 
centrated their awe in the presence of inexo- 
rable calamity. 

The low-toned words seemed to have some re- 
assurance in them for the hearer: she stepped 
forward close to the boat’s side, and Deronda put 
out his hand, hoping now that she would let him 
help her in. She had already put her tiny hand 
into his,, which closed round it, when some new 
thought struck her, and drawing back she said, — 

“ I have nowhere to go, — nobody belonging 
to me in all this land.” 

“ I will take you to a lady who has daugh- 
ters,” said Deronda, immediately. He felt a 
sort of relief in gathering that the wretched 
home and cruel friends he imagined her to be 
fleeing from were not in the near background. 
Still she hesitated, and said fnore timidly than 
ever, — 

“ Do you belong to the theatre? ” • 

“ No; I have nothing to do with the theatre,” 
said Deronda, in a decided tone. Then be- 
seechingly, “ I will put you in perfect safety at 
once: with a lady, a good woman; I am sure 
she will be kind. Let us lose no time : you will 
make yourself ill. Life may still become sweet 
to you. There are good people — there are 
good women who will take care of you.” 
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She drew backward no more, but stepped in 
easily, as if she were used to such action, and sat 
down on the cushions. 

“ You had a covering for your head,” said 
Deronda. 

“ My hat? ” (she lifted up her hands to her 
head.) “ It is quite hidden in the bush.” 

“ I will find it,” said Deronda, putting out 
his hand deprecatingly as she attempted to rise. 
“ The boat is fixed.” 

He jumped out, found the hat, and lifted up 
the saturated cloak, wringing it and throwing 
it into the bottom of the boat. 

“We must carry the cloak away, to prevent 
any one who may have noticed you from think- 
ing you have been drowned,” he said cheerfully, 
as he got in again and presented the old hat to 
her. “ I wish I had any other garment than my 
coat to offer you. But shall you mind throwing 
it over your shoulders while we are on the water? 
It is quite an ordinary thing to do, when people 
return late and are not enough provided with 
wraps.” He held out the coat towards her with a 
smile, and there came a faint melancholy smile in 
answer, as she took it and put it on very cleverly. 

“ I have some biscuits, — should you like 
them? ” said Deronda. 

“No; I cannot eat. I had still some money 
left to buy bread.” 

He began to ply his oar without further re- 
mark, and they wept along swiftly for many 
minutes without speaking. She did not look at 
him, but was watching the oar, leaning forward 
in an attitude of repose, as if she were begin- 
ning to feel the comfort of returning warmth 
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and the prospect of life instead of death. The 
twilight was deepening; the red flush was all 
gone, and the little stars were giving their an- 
swer one after another. The moon was rising, 
but was still entangled among trees and build- 
ings. The light was not such that he could dis- 
tinctly discern the expression of her features or 
her glance, but they were distinctly before him 
nevertheless, — features and a glance which 
seemed to have given a fuller meaning for him 
to the human face. Among his anxieties one 
was dominant: his first impression about her, 
that her mind might be disordered, had not been 
quite dissipated: the project of suicide was un- 
mistakable, and gave a deeper colour to every 
other suspicious sign. He longed to begin a 
conversation, but abstained, wishing to encour- 
age the confidence that might induce her to 
speak first. At last she did speak. 

“ I like to listen to the oar.” 

“ So do I.” 

“ If you had not come, I should have been 
dead now.” 

“ I cannot bear you to speak of that. I hope 
you will never be sorry that I came.” 

“ I cannot see how I shall be glad to liv6. 
The maggior dolor e and the miseria have lasted 
longer than the tempo felice.” She paused, and 
then went on dreamily, “ Dolor e — miseria — 
I think those words are alive.” 

Deronda was mute: to question her seemed 
an unwarrantable freedom; he shrank from ap- 
pearing to claim the authority of a benefactor, 
or to treat her with the less reverence because 
she was in distress. She went on musingly, — 
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“ I thought it was not wicked. Death and 
life are one before the Eternal. I know our 
fathers slew their children and then slew them- 
selves, to keep their souls pure. I meant it so. 
But now I am commanded to live. I cannot 
see how I shall live.” 

“ You will find friends. I will find them for 
you.” 

She shook her head and said mournfully, 
“Not my mother and brother. I cannot find 
them.” 

“ You are English? You must be, — speak- 
ing English so perfectly.” 

She did not answer immediately, but looked 
at Deronda again, straining to see him in the 
doubtful light. Until now she had been watch- 
ing the oar. It seemed as if she were half 
roused, and wondered which part of her im- 
pressions was dreaming and which waking. 
Sorrowful isolation had benumbed her sense of 
reality, and the power of distinguishing out- 
ward and inward was continually slipping away 
from her. Her look was full of wondering 
timidity, such as the forsaken one in the desert 
might have lifted to the angelic vision before 
she knew whether his message were in anger 
or in pity. 

“ You want to know if I am English? ” she 
said at last, while Deronda was reddening nerv- 
ously under a gaze which he felt more fully 
than he saw. 

“ I want to know nothing except what you 
like to tell me,” he said, still uneasy in the fear 
that her mind was wandering. “ Perhaps it is 
not good for you to talk.” 
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“ Yes, I will tell you. I am English-born. 

" But I am a Jewess.” 

Deronda was silent, inwardly wondering that 
he had not said this to himself before, though 
any one who had seen delicate-faced Spanish 
girls might simply have guessed her to be 
Spanish. 

“ Do you despise me for it?” she said pres- 
ently, in low tones, which had a sadness that 
pierced like a cry from a small dumb creature 
in fear. 

“ Why should I? ” said Deronda. “ I am not 
so foolish.” 

“ I know many Jews are bad.” 

“ So are many Christians. But I should not 
think it fair for you to despise me because of 
that.” 

“ My mother and brother were good. But I 
shall never find them. I am come a long way 
— from abroad. I ran away ; but I cannot tell 
you — I cannot speak of it. I thought I might 
find my mother again — God would guide me. 
But then I despaired. This morning when the 
light came, I felt as if one word kept sounding 
within me, — Never! never ! But now — I be- 
gin — to think — ” her words were broken by 
rising sobs — “ I am commanded to live — per- 
haps we are going to her.” 

With an outburst of weeping she buried her 
head on her knees. He hoped that this passion- 
ate weeping might relieve her excitement. 
Meanwhile he was inwardly picturing in much 
embarrassment how he should present himself 
with her in Park Lane, — the course which he 
had at first unreflectingly determined on. No 
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one kinder and more gentle than Lady Mal- 
linger; but it was hardly probable that she 
would be at home; and he had a shuddering 
sense of a lackey staring at this delicate, sor- 
rowful image of womanhood, — of glaring 
lights and fine staircases, and perhaps chilling 
suspicious manners from lady’s-maid and house- 
keeper, that might scare the mind already in a 
state of dangerous susceptibility. But to take 
her to any. other shelter than a home already 
known to him was not to be contemplated: he 
was full of fears about the issue of the adven- 
ture which had brought on him a responsibility 
all the heavier for the strong and agitating im- 
pression this childlike creature had made on him. 
But another resource came to mind: he could 
venture to take her to Mrs. Meyrick’s, — to the 
small home at Chelsea, where he had been often 
enough since his return from abroad to feel sure 
that he could appeal there to generous hearts, 
which had a romantic readiness to believe in 
innocent need and to help it. .Hans Meyriek 
was safe away in Italy, and Deronda felt the 
comfort of presenting himself with his charge 
at a house where he would be met by a motherly 
figure of quakerish neatness, and three girls 
who hardly knew of any evil closer to them than 
what lay in history books and dramas, and would 
at once associate a lovely Jewess with Rebecca 
in “ Ivanhoe,” besides thinking that everything 
they did at Deronda’s request would be done 
for their idol, Hans. The vision of the Chelsea 
home once raised, Deronda no longer hesitated. 

The rumbling thither in the cab after the 
stillness of the water seemed long. Happily 
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his charge had been quiet since her fit of weep- 
ing, and submitted like a tired child. When 
they were in the cab, she laid down her hat and 
tried to rest her head, but the jolting movement 
would not let it rest : still she dozed, and her 
sweet head hung helpless first on one side, then 
on the other. 

“ They are too good to have any fear about 
taking her in,” thought Deronda. Her person, 
her voice, her exquisite utterance, were one 
strong appeal to belief and tenderness. Yet 
what had been the history which had brought 
her to this desolation? He was going on a 
strange errand, — to ask shelter for this waif. 
Then there occurred to him the beautiful story 
Plutarch somewhere tells of the Delphic women : 
how when the Maenads, outworn with their torch- 
lit wanderings, lay down to sleep in the market- 
place, the matrons came and stood silently 
round them to keep guard over their slumbers ; 
then, when they waked, ministered to them ten- 
derly and saw them safely to their own borders. 
He could trust the women he was going to for 
having hearts as good. 

Deronda felt himself growing older this even- 
ing and entering on a new phase in finding a 
life to which his own had come — perhaps as a 
rescue? But how to make sure that snatching 
from death was rescue? The moment of find- 
ing a fellow-creature is often as full of mingled 
doubt and exultation as the moment of finding 
an idea. 
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‘Life is a various mother: now she dons 
Her plumes and brilliants, climbs the marble stairs 
With head aloft, nor ever turns her eyes 
On lackeys who attend her; now she dwells 
G rim-clad up darksome alleys, breathes hot gin. 

And screams in pauper riot. 

But to these 

She came a frugal matron, neat and deft, 

With cheerful morning thoughts and quick device 
To find the much in little / 1 

M RS. MEYRICK’S house was not noisy: 
the front parlour looked on the river, 
and the back on gardens, so that though 
she was reading aloud to her daughters, the 
window could be left open to freshen the air 
of the small double room where a lamp and 
two candles were burning. The candles were 
on a table apart for Kate, who was drawing 
illustrations for a publisher; the lamp was 
not only for the reader, but for Amy ancl Mab, 
who were embroidering satin cushions for “ the 
great world.” 

Outside, the house looked very narrow and 
shabby, the bright light through the holland 
blind showing the heavy old-fashioned window- 
frame; but it is pleasant to know that many 
such grim- walled slices of space in our foggy 
London have been, and still are, the homes of a 
culture the more spotlessly free from vulgarity, 
because poverty had rendered everything like 
display an impersonal question, and all the 
grand shows of the world simply a spectacle 
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which rouses no petty rivalry or vain effort after 
possession. 

The Meyricks’ was a home of that kind ; and 
they all clung to this particular house in a row 
because its interior was filled with objects al- 
ways in the same places, which for the mother 
held memories of her marriage time, and for the 
young ones seemed as necessary and uncriticised 
a part of their world as the stars of the Great 
Bear seen from the back windows. Mrs. Mey- 
rick had borne much stint of other matters that 
she might be able to keep some engravings 
specially cherished by her husband ; and the 
narrow spaces of wall held a world-history in 
scenes and heads which the children had early 
learned by heart. The chairs and tables were 
also old friends preferred to new. But in these 
two little parlours with no furniture that a 
broker would have cared to cheapen except the 
prints and piano, there was space and apparatus 
for a wide-glancing, nicely select life, open to 
the highest things in music, painting, and 
poetry. I am not sure that in the times of 
greatest scarcity, before Kate could get paid 
work, these ladies had always had a servant to 
light their fires and sweep their rooms; yet 
they were fastidious in some points, and could 
not believe that the manners of ladies in the 
fashionable world w r ere so full of coarse selfish- 
ness, petty quarrelling, and slang as they are 
represented to be in what are called literary 
photographs. The Meyricks had their little 
oddities, streaks of eccentricity from the 
mother’s blood as well as the father’s, their 
minds being like mediaeval houses with unex- 
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peeted recesses and openings from this into that, 
flights of steps and sudden outlooks. 

But mother, and daughters were all united 
by a triple bond, — family love ; admiration for 
the finest work, the best action; and habitual 
industry. Hans’s desire to spend some of his 
money in making their lives more luxurious had 
been resisted by all of them, and both they and 
he had been thus saved from regrets at the 
threatened triumph of his yearning for art over 
the attractions of secured income, — a triumph 
that would by and by oblige him to give up his 
fellowship. They could all afford to laugh at 
his Gavarni-earieatures, and to hold him blame- 
less in following a natural bent which their un- 
selfishness and independence had left without 
obstacle. It was enough for them to go on in 
their old way, only having a grand treat of 
opera-going (to the gallery) when Hans came 
home on a visit. 

Seeing the group they made this evening, one 
could hardly wish them to change their way of 
life. They were all alike small, and so in due 
proportion with their miniature rooms. Mrs. 
Meyrick was reading aloud from a French book : 
she was a lively little woman, half French, half 
Scotch, with a pretty articulateness of speech 
that seemed to make daylight in her hearer’s 
understanding. Though she was not yet fifty, 
her rippling hair, covered by a quakerish net 
cap, was chiefly gray, but her eyebrows were 
brown as the bright eyes below them; her black 
dress, almost like a priest’s cassock with its row 
of buttons, suited a neat figure hardly five feet 
high. The daughters were to match the mother, 
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except that Mab had Hans’s light hair and 
complexion, with a bossy irregular brow and 
other quaintnesses that reminded one of him. 
Everything about them was compact, from the 
firm coils of their hair, fastened back a la 
Chinoise, to their gray skirts in puritan non- 
conformity with the fashion, which at that time 
would have demanded that four feminine cir- 
cumferences should fill all the free space in the 
front parlour. All four, if they had been wax- 
work, might have been packed easily in a fash- 
ionable lady’s travelling trunk. Their faces 
seemed full of speech, as if their minds had been 
shelled, after the manner of horse-chestnuts, and 
become brightly visible. The only large thing 
of its kind in the room was Hafiz, the Persian 
cat, comfortably poised on the brown leather 
back of a chair, and opening his large eyes now 
and then to see that the lower animals were not 
in any mischief. 

The book Mrs. Meyrick had before her was 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Histoire d’un Consent. 
She had just finished reading it aloud, and Mab, 
who had let her work fall on the ground while 
she stretched her head forward and fixed her 
eyes on the reader, exclaimed, — 

“ I think that is the finest story in the world.” 

“ Of course, Mab ! ” said Amy; “ it is the last 
you have heard. Everything that pleases you 
is the best in its turn.” 

“ It is hardly to be called a story,” said Kate. 
“ It is a bit of history brought near us with a 
strong telescope. W e can see the soldiers’ faces : 
no, it is more than that, — we can hear every- 
thing, — we can almost hear their hearts beat.” 
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“ I don’t care what you call it,” said Mab, 
flirting away her thimble. “ Call it a chapter 
in Revelations. It makes me want to do some- 
thing good, something grand. It makes me so 
sorry for everybody. It makes me like Schiller, 
— I want to take the world in my arms and kiss 
it. I must kiss you instead, little mother! ” She 
threw her arms round her mother’s neck. 

“ Whenever you are in that mood, Mab, dowrn 
goes your v’ork,” said Amy. “ It would be do- 
ing something good to finish your cushion with- 
out soiling it.” 

“Oh — oh — oh!” groaned Mab, as she 
stooped to pick up her work and thimble. “ I 
wish I had three wounded conscripts to take 
care of.” 

“ You would spill their beef -tea while you 
were talking,” said Amy. 

“ Poor Mab! don’t be hard on her,” said the 
mother. “ Give me the embroidery now, child. 
You go on with your enthusiasm, and I will go 
on with the pink and white poppy.” 

“ Well, ma, I think you are more caustic than 
Amy,” said Kate, while she drew 7 her head back 
to look at her drawing. 

“Oh — oh — oh!” cried Mab again, rising 
and stretching her arms. “ I wish something 
wonderful would happen. I feel like the deluge. 
The waters of the great deep are broken up, 
and the windows of heaven are opened. I must 
sit down and play the scales.” ' 

Mab was opening the piano while the others 
were laughing at this climax, when a cab 
stopped before the house, and there forthwith 
came a quick rap of the knocker. 
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“ Dear me! ” said Mrs. Meyrick, starting up, 
“ it is after ten, and Phoebe is gone to bed.” She 
hastened out, leaving the parlour door open. 

“ Mr. Deronda! ” The girls could hear this 
exclamation from their mamma. Mab clasped 
her hands, saying in a loud whisper, “ There 
now! something is going to happen; ” Kate 
and Amy gave up their work in amazement. 
But Deronda’s tone in reply was so low that 
they could not hear his words, and Mrs. Meyrick 
immediately closed the parlour door. 

“ I know I am trusting to your goodness in a 
most extraordinary way,” Deronda went on, 
after giving his brief narrative, “ but you can 
imagine how helpless I feel with a young crea- 
ture like this on my hands. I could not go with 
her among strangers, and in her nervous state 
I should dread taking her into a house full of 
servants. I have trusted to your mercy. I hope 
you will not think my act unwarrantable.” 

“ On the contrary. You have honoured me 
by trusting me. I see your difficulty. Pray 
bring her in. I will go and prepare the girls.” 

While Deronda went back to the cab, Mrs. 
Meyrick turned into the parlour again and said, 
“ Here is somebody to take care of instead of 
your wounded conscripts, Mab : a poor girl who 
was going to drown herself in despair. Mr. 
Deronda found her only just in time to save her. 
He brought her along in his boat, and did not 
know what else it would be safe to do with her, 
so he has trusted us and brought her here. It 
seems she is a Jewess, but quite refined, he says, 
— knowing Italian and music.” 

The three girls, wondering and expectant. 
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came forward and stood near each other in mute 
confidence that they were all feeling alike under 
this appeal to their compassion. Mab looked 
rather awe-stricken, as if this answer to her wish 
were something preternatural. 

Meanwhile Deronda, going to the door of the 
cab where the pale face was now gazing out 
with roused observation, said, “ I have brought 
you to some of the kindest people in the world : 
there are daughters like you. It is a happy 
home. Will you let me take you to them? ” 

She stepped out obediently, putting her hand 
in his and forgetting her hat; and when De- 
ronda led her into the full light of the parlour 
where the four little women stood awaiting her, 
she made a picture that would have stirred 
much duller sensibilities than theirs. At first 
she was a little dazed by the sudden light, and 
before she had concentrated her glance he had 
put her hand into the mother’s. He was in- 
wardly rejoicing that the Meyricks were so 
small: the dark-curled head was the highest 
among them. The poor wanderer could not be 
afraid of these gentle faces so near hers ; and 
now she was looking at each of them in turn 
while the mother said, “ You must be weary, 
poor child.” 

“We will take care of you, — we will com- 
fort you, — we will love you,” cried Mab, no 
longer able to restrain herself, and taking the 
small right hand caressingly between both hex- 
own. This gentle welcoming warmth was pene- 
trating the bewildered one: she hung back just 
enough to see better the four faces in front of 
her, whose good-will was being reflected in hers, 
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not in any smile, but in that undefinable change 
which tells us that anxiety is passing into con- 
tentment. For an instant she looked up at 
Deronda, as if she were referring all this mercy 
to him, and then again turning to Mrs. Meyrick, 
said with more collectedness in her sweet tones 
than he had heard before, — 

“ I am a stranger. I am a Jewess. You 
might have thought I was wicked.” 

“ No, we are sure you are good,” burst out 
Mab. \ r„ 

“We think no evil of you, poor child. You 
shall be safe with us,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
“ Come now and sit down. You must have 
some food, and then go to rest.” 

The stranger looked up again at Deronda, 
who said, — 

“ You will have no more fears with these 
friends? You will rest to-night? ” 

“ Oh, I should not fear. I should rest. I 
think these are the ministering angels.” 

Mrs. Meyrick wanted to lead her to a seat, 
but again hanging back gently, the poor weary 
thing spoke as if with a scruple at being re- 
ceived without a further account of herself : — 

“ My name is Mirah Lapidoth. I am come 
a long way, all the way from Prague by myself. 
I made my escape. I ran away from dreadful 
things. I came to find my mother and brother 
in London. I had been taken from my mother 
when I was little, but I thought I could find her 
again. I had trouble, — the houses were all 
gone, — I could not find her. It has been a long 
while, and I had not much money. That is 
why I am in distress.” 

YOL. XII— 19 
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“ Our mother will be good to you,” cried Mab. 
“ See what a nice little mother she is ! ” 

“Do sit down now,” said Kate, moving a 
chair forward, while Amy ran to get some tea. 

Mirah resisted no longer, but seated herself 
with perfect grace, crossing her little feet, lay- 
ing her hands one over the other on her lap, 
and looking at her friends with placid reverence ; 
whereupon Hafiz, who had been watching the 
scene restlessly, came forward with tail erect and 
rubbed himself against her ankles. Deronda 
felt it time to take his leave. 

“ Will you allow me to come again and in- 
quire — perhaps at five to-morrow? ” he said to 
Mrs. Meyrick. 

“Yes, pray; we shall have had time to make 
acquaintance then.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Deronda, looking down at 
Mirah, and putting out his hand. She rose as 
she took it, and the moment brought back to 
them both strongly the other moment when she 
had first taken that outstretched hand. She 
lifted her eyes to his, and said with reverential 
fervour: “ The God of our fathers bless you 
and deliver you from all evil as you have de- 
livered me. I did not believe there was any man 
so good. None before have thought me worthy 
of the best. You found me poor and miserable, 
yet you have given me the best.” 

Deronda could not speak, but with silent 
adieux to the Meyricks, hurried away. 
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CHAPTER I 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and say, “ *T is 
all barren;” and so it is: and so is all the world to him who will not 
cultivate the fruits it offers. — Sterne: Sentimental Journey. 

T O say that Deronda was romantic would 
be to misrepresent him; but under his 
calm and somewhat self-repressed ex- 
terior there was a fervour which made him easily 
find poetry and romance among the events of 
every-day life. And perhaps poetry and ro- 
mance are as plentiful as ever in the world 
except for those phlegmatic natures who I sus- 
pect would in any age have regarded them as 
a dull form of erroneous thinking. They exist 
very easily in the same room with the microscope 
and even in railway carriages : what banishes 
them is the vacuum in gentlemen and lady 
passengers. How should all the apparatus of 
heaven and earth, from the farthest firmament 
to the tender bosom of the mother who nour- 
ished us, make poetry for a mind that has po 
movements of awe and tenderness, no sense of 
fellowship which thrills from the near to the 
distant, and back again from the distant to the 
near? 

To Deronda this event of finding Mirah was 
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as heart-stirring- as anything that befell Oreetes 
or Rinaldo. He sat up half the night, living 
again through the moments since he had first 
discerned Mirah on the river-brink, with the 
fresh and fresh vividness which belongs to emo- 
tive memory. When he took up a book to try 
and dull this urgency of inward vision, the 
printed words were no more than a network 
through which he saw and heard everything as 
clearly as before, — saw not only the actual 
events of two hours, but possibilities of what 
had been and what might be which those events 
were enough to feed with the warm blood 
of passionate hope and fear. Something in his 
own experience caused Mirah’s search after her 
mother to lay hold with peculiar force on his 
imagination. The first prompting of sympathy 
was to aid her in the search: if given persons 
were extant in London, there were ways of 
finding them, as subtle as scientific experi- 
ment, the right machinery being set at work. 
But here the mixed feelings which belonged 
to Deronda’s kindred experience naturally trans- 
fused themselves into his anxiety on behalf of 
Mirah. 

The desire to know his own mother, or to 
know about her, was constantly haunted with 
dread; and in imagining what might befall 
Mirah it quickly occurred to him that finding 
the mother and brother from whom she had been 
parted when she was a little one might turn out 
to be a calamity. When she was in the boat 
she said that her mother and brother were good; 
but the goodness might have been chiefly in her 
own ignorant innocence and yearning memory. 
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and the ten or twelve years since the parting 
had been time enough for much worsening. 
Spite of his strong tendency to side with the 
objects of prejudice, and in general with those 
who got the worst of it, his interest had never 
been practically drawn towards existing Jews; 
and the facts he knew about them, whether they 
walked conspicuous in fine apparel or lurked 
in by-streets, were chiefly of the sort most re- 
pugnant to him. Of learned and accomplished 
Jews he took it for granted that they had 
dropped their religion, and wished to be merged 
in the people of their native lands. Scorn flung 
at a Jew as such would have roused all his sym- 
pathy in griefs of inheritance ; but the indis- 
criminate scorn of a race will often strike a 
specimen who has well earned it on his own 
account, and might fairly be gibbeted as a 
rascally son of Adam. It appears that the 
Caribs, who know little of theology, regard 
thieving as a practice peculiarly connected with 
Christian tenets, and probably they could allege 
experimental grounds for this opinion. De- 
ronda could not escape (who can?) knowing 
ugly stories of Jewish characteristics and occu- 
pations ; and though one of his favourite pro- 
tests was against the severance of past and 
present history, he was like others who shared 
his protest, in never having cared to reach any 
more special conclusions about actual Jews than 
that they retained the virtues and vices of a 
long-oppressed race. But now that Mirah’s 
longing roused his mind to a closer survey of 
details, very disagreeable images urged them- 
selves of what it might be to find out this middle- 
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aged Jewess and her son. To be sure, there was 
the exquisite refinement and charm of the crea- 
ture herself to make a presumption in favour of 
her immediate kindred, but — he must wait to 
know more : perhaps through Mrs. Meyrick he 
might gather some guiding hints from Mirah’s 
own lips. Her voice, her accent, her looks, — all 
the sweet purity that clothed her as with a con- 
secrating garment, made him shrink the more 
from giving her, either ideally or practically, 
an association with what was hateful or contami- 
nating. But these fine words with which we 
fumigate and becloud unpleasant facts are not 
the language in which we think. Deronda’s 
thinking went on in rapid images of what might 
be : he saw himself guided by some official scout 
into a dingy street; he entered through a dim 
doorway, and saw a hawk-eyed woman, rough- 
headed, and unwashed, cheapening a hungry 
girl’s last bit of finery; or in some quarter only 
the more hideous for being smarter, he found 
himself under the breath of a young Jew, talka- 
tive and familiar, willing to show his acquaint- 
ance with gentlemen’s tastes, and not fastidious 
in any transactions with which they would 
favour him, — and so on through the brief 
chapter of his experience in this kind. Excuse 
him: his mind was not apt to run spontaneously 
into insulting ideas, or to practise a form of wit 
which identifies Moses with the advertisement 
sheet; but he was just now governed by dread, 
and if Mirah’s parents had been Christian, the 
chief difference would have been that his fore- 
bodings would have been fed with wider knowl- 
edge. It was the habit of his mind to connect 
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dread with unknown parentage, and in this case 
as well as his own there was enough to make 
the connection reasonable. 

But what was to be done with Mirah? She 
needed shelter and protection in the fullest sense, 
and all his chivalrous sentiment roused itself to 
insist that the sooner and the more fully he 
could engage for her the interest of others be- 
sides himself, the better he should fulfil her 
claims on him. He had no right to provide for 
her entirely, though he might be able to do so; 
the very depth of the impression she had pro- 
duced made him desire that she should under- 
stand herself to be entirely independent of him ; 
and vague visions of the future which he tried to 
dispel as fantastic left their influence in an 
anxiety stronger than any motive he could give 
for it, that those who saw his actions closely 
should be acquainted from the first with the 
history of his relation to Mirah. He had learned 
to hate secrecy about the grand ties and obliga- 
tions of his life, — to hate it the more because a 
strong spell of interwoven sensibilities hindered 
him from breaking such secrecy. Deronda had 
made a vow to himself that — since the truths 
which disgrace mortals are not all of their own 
making — the truth should never be made a dis- 
grace to another by his act. He was not with- 
out terror lest he should break this vow, and fall 
into the apologetic philosophy which explains 
the world into containing nothing better than 
one’s own conduct. 

At one moment he resolved to tell the whole 
of his adventure to Sir Hugo and Lady Mal- 
linger the next morning at breakfast; but the 
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possibility that something quite new might re- 
veal itself on his next visit to Mrs. Mevrick’s 
checked this impulse, and he finally went to sleep 
on the conclusion that he would wait until that 
visit had been made. 



CHAPTER II 


It will hardly be denied that even in this frail and corrupted world 
we sometimes meet persons who in their very mien and aspect, as well 
as in the whole habit of life, manifest such a signature and stamp of 
virtue as to make our judgment of them a matter of intuition rather than 
the result of continued examination. — Alexander Knox: quoted in 
Southey’s Life of Wesley. 

M IRAH said that she had slept well that 
night; and when she came down in 
Mab’s black dress, her dark hair curling 
in fresh fibrils as it gradually dried from its 
plenteous bath, she looked like one who was be- 
ginning to take comfort after the long sorrow 
and watching which had paled her cheek and 
made deep blue semicircles under her eyes. It 
was Mab who carried her breakfast and ushered 
her down, — with some pride in the effect pro- 
duced by a pair of tiny felt slippers which she 
had rushed out to buy because there were no 
shoes in the house small enough for Mirah, whose 
borrowed dress ceased about her ankles, and 
displayed the cheap clothing that moulding 
itself on her feet seemed an adornment as choice 
as the sheaths of buds. The farthing buckles 
were bijoux. 

“ Oh, if you please, mamma! ” cried Mab, 
clasping her hands and stooping towards 
Mirah’s feet, as she entered the parlour; “ look 
at the slippers, how beautifully they fit! I de- 
clare she is like the Queen Budoor, — ‘ two 
delicate feet, the work of the protecting and 
all-recompensing Creator, support her; and I 
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wonder how they can sustain what is above 
them.’ ” 

Mirah looked down at her own feet in a child- 
like way, and then smiled at Mrs. Meyrick, 
who was saying inwardly, “ One could hardly 
imagine this creature having an evil thought; 
but wise people would tell me to be cautious.” 
She returned Mirah’s smile and said, “ I fear 
the feet have had to sustain their burthen a little 
too often lately. But to-day she will rest and 
be my companion.” 

“ And she will tell you so many things and 
I shall not hear them,” grumbled Mab, who 
felt herself in the first volume of a delightful 
romance and obliged to miss some chapters be- 
cause she had to go to pupils. 

Kate was already gone to make sketches 
along the river, and Amy was away on business 
errands. It was what the mother wished, to be 
alone with this stranger, whose story must be 
a sorrowful one, yet was needful to be told. 

The small front parlour was as good as a 
temple that morning. The sunlight was on the 
river, and soft air came in through the open 
window; the walls showed a glorious silent 
cloud of witnesses; — the Virgin soaring amid 
her cherubic escort; grand Melancholia with 
her solemn universe; the Prophets and Sibyls; 
the School of Athens; the Last Supper; mystic 
groups where far-off ages made one moment; 
grave Holbein and Rembrandt heads; the 
Tragic Muse; last-century children at their 
musings or their play; Italian poets, — all were 
there through the medium of a little black and 
white. The neat mother who had weathered her 
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troubles, and come out. of them with a face 
still cheerful, was sorting coloured wools for her 
embroidery. Hafiz purred on the window- 
ledge, the clock on the mantelpiece ticked with- 
out hurry, and the occasional sound of wheels 
seemed to lie outside the more massive central 
quiet. Mrs. Meyrick thought that this quiet 
might be the best invitation to speech on the 
part of her companion, and chose not to disturb 
it by remark. Mirah sat opposite in her former 
attitude, her hands clasped on her lap, her 
ankles crossed, her eyes at first travelling slowly 
over the objects around her, but finally resting 
with a sort of placid reverence on Mrs. Meyrick. 
At length she began to speak softly. 

“ I remember my mother’s face better than 
anything; yet I was not seven when I was 
taken away, and I am nineteen now.” 

“ I can understand that,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
“ There are some earliest things that last the 
longest.” 

“ Oh, yes, it was the earliest. I think my 
life began with waking up and loving my 
mother’s face: it was so near to me, and her 
arms were round me, and she sang to me. One 
hymn she sang so often, so often; and then she 
taught me to sing it with her : it was the first I 
ever sang. They were always Hebrew hymns 
she sang; and because I never knew the mean- 
ing of the words they seemed full of nothing 
but our love and happiness. When I lay in my 
little bed and it was all white above me, she 
used to bend over me between me and the white, 
and sing in a sweet low voice. I can dream 
myself back into that time when I am awake, 
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and often, it comes back to me in my sleep, — 
my hand is very little, I put it up to her face 
and she kisses it. Sometimes in my dream I 
begin to tremble and think that we are both 
dead; but then I wake up and my hand lies 
like this, and for a moment I hardly know my- 
self. But if I could see my mother again, I 
should know her.” 

“ You must expect some change after twelve 
years,” said Mrs. Meyrick, gently. “ See my 
gray hair: ten years ago it was bright brown. 
The days and the months pace over us like rest- 
less little birds, and leave the marks of their 
feet backwards and forwards; especially when 
they are like birds with heavy hearts, — then 
they tread heavily.” 

“ Ah, I am sure her heart has been heavy for 
want of me. But to feel her joy if we could 
meet again, and I could make her know how I 
love her, and give her deep comfort after all her 
mourning! If that could be, I should mind 
nothing; I should be glad that I have lived 
through my trouble. I did despair. The world 
seemed miserable and wicked; none helped me 
so that I could bear their looks and words ; I 
felt that my mother was dead, and death was 
the only w r ay to her. But then in the last mo- 
ment — yesterday, when I longed for the water 
to close over me — and I thought that death 
was the best image of mercy — then goodness 
came to me living, and I felt trust in the living. 
And — it is strange — but I began to hope that 
she was living too. And now I am with you — 
here — this morning, peace and hope have come 
into me like a flood. I want nothing; I can 
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wait; because I hope ami believe and am grate- 
ful — oh, so grateful! You have not thought 
evil of me — you have not despised me.” 

Mirah spoke with low-toned fervour, and sat 
as still as a picture all the while. 

“ Many others would have felt as we do, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Meyrick, feeling a mist come 
over her eyes as she looked at her work. 

“ But I did not meet them — they did not 
come to me.” 

“ How was it that you were taken from your 
mother? ” 

“ Ah, I am a long while coming to that. It 
is dreadful to speak of, yet I must tell you — 
I must tell you everything. My father — it 
was he who took me away. I thought we were 
only going on a little journey; and I was 
pleased. There was a box with all my little 
things in. But we went on board a ship, and 
got farther and farther away from the land. 
Then I was ill; and I thought it would never 
end — it was the first misery, and it seemed 
endless. But at last w r e landed. I knew noth- 
ing then, and believed what my father said. 
He comforted me, and told me I should go 
back to my mother. But it was America we 
had reached, and it was long years before we 
came back to Europe. At first I often asked 
my father when we were going back; and I 
tried to learn writing fast, because I wanted to 
write to my mother; but one day when he found 
me trying to write a letter, he took me on his 
knee and told me that my mother and brother 
were dead; that was why we did not go back. 
I remember my brother a little; he carried me 
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once; but he was not always at home. I be- 
lieved my father when he said that they were 
dead. I saw them under the earth when he said 
they were there, with their eyes forever closed. 
I never thought of its not being true; and I 
used to cry every night in my bed for a long 
while. Then when she came so often to me, in 
my sleep, I thought she must be living about 
me though I could not always see her, and that 
comforted me. I was never afraid in the dark, 
because of that; and very often in the day I 
used to shut my eyes and bury my face and 
try to see her and to hear her singing. I came 
to do that at last without shutting my eyes.” 

Mirah paused with a sweet content in her 
face, as if she were having her happy vision, 
while she looked out towards the river. 

“ Still your father was not unkind to you, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Meyrick, after a minute, anx- 
ious to recall her. 

“ No; he petted me, and took pains to teach 
me. He was an actor ; and I found out, after, 
that the ‘ Coburg ’ I used to hear of his going to 
at home was a theatre. But he had more to do 
with the theatre than acting. He had not always 
been an actor; he had been a teacher, and knew 
many languages. His acting was not very good, 
I think; but he managed the stage, and wrote 
and translated plays. An Italian lady, a singer, 
lived with us a long time. They both taught me ; 
and I had a master besides, who made me learn 
by heart and recite. I worked quite hard, 
though I was so little; and I was not nine when 
I first went on the stage. I could easily learn 
things, and I was not afraid. But then and ever 
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since I hated our way of life. My father had 
money, and we had finery about us in a disor- 
derly way; always there were men and women 
coming and going, there was loud laughing and 
disputing, strutting, snapping of fingers, jeer- 
ing, faces I did not like to look at — though 
many petted and caressed me. But then I re- 
membered my mother. Even at first when I 
understood nothing, I shrank away from all 
those things outside me into companionship with 
thoughts that were not like them; and I gath- 
ered thoughts very fast, because I read many 
things, — plays and poetry, Shakespeare and 
Schiller, — and learned evil and good. My 
father began to believe that I might be a great 
singer: my voice was considered wonderful for 
a child; and he had the best teaching for me. 
But it was painful that he boasted of me, and set 
me to sing for show at any minute, as if I had 
been a musical box. Once when I was nine 
years old, I played the part of a little girl who 
had been forsaken and did not know it, and sat 
singing to herself while she played with flowers. 
I did it without any trouble; but the clapping 
and all the sounds of the theatre were hateful 
to me; and I never liked the praise I had, be- 
cause it seemed all very hard and unloving : I 
missed the love and the trust I had been born 
into. I made a life in my own thoughts quite 
different from everything about me: I chose 
what seemed to me beautiful out of the plays and 
everything, and made my world out of it; and 
it was like a sharp knife always grazing me that 
we had two sorts of life which jarred so with 
each other, — women looking good and gentle 
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on the stage, and saying good things as if they 
felt them, and directly after I saw them with 
coarse, ugly manners. My father sometimes 
noticed my shrinking ways; and Signora said 
one day when I had been rehearsing, * She will 
never be an artist: she has no notion of being 
anybody but herself. That does very well now, 
but by and by you will see, — she will have no 
more face and action than a singing-bird.’ My 
father was angry, and they quarrelled. I sat 
alone and cried, because what she had said was 
like a long unhappy future unrolled before me. 
I did not want to be an artist; but this was 
what my father expected of me. After a while 
Signora left us, and a governess used to come 
and give me lessons in different things, because 
my father began to be afraid of my singing too 
much; but I still acted from time to time. Re- 
bellious feelings grew stronger in me, and I 
wished to get away from this life; but I could 
not tell where to go, and I dreaded the world. 
Besides, I felt it would be wrong to leave my 
father: I dreaded doing wrong, for I thought 
I might get wicked and hateful to myself, in 
the same way that many others seemed hateful 
to me. For so long, so long I had never felt my 
outside world happy; and if I got wicked I 
should lose piy world of happy thoughts where 
my mother lived with me. That was my childish 
notion all through those years. Oh, how long 
they were!” 

Mirah fell to musing again. 

“ Had you no teaching about what was your 
duty? ” said Mrs. Meyrick. She did not like to 
say “ religion,” — finding herself on inspection 
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rather dim as to what the Hebrew religion might 
have turned into at this date. 

“No — only that I ought to do what my 
father wished. He did not follow our religion 
at New York, and I think he wanted me not 
to know much about it. But because my mother 
used to take me to the synagogue, and I remem- 
bered sitting on her knee and looking through 
the railing and hearing the chanting and sing- 
ing, I longed to go. One day when I was quite 
small I slipped out and tried to find the syna- 
gogue, but I lost myself a long while till a ped- 
ler questioned me and took me home. My 
father, missing me, had been in much fear, and 
was very angry. I too had been so frightened at 
losing myself that it was long before I thought 
of venturing out again. But after Signora 
left us we went to rooms where our land- 
lady was a Jewess and observed her religion. I 
asked her to take me with her to the synagogue ; 
and I read in her prayer-books and Bible, and 
when I had money enough I asked her to buy 
me books of my own, for these books seemed a 
closer companionship with my mother : I knew 
that she must have looked at the very words and 
said them. In that way I have come to know 
a little of our religion, and the history of our 
people, besides piecing together what I read in 
plays and other books about Jews and Jewesses; 
because I was sure that my mother obeyed her 
religion. I had left off asking my father about 
her. It is very dreadful to say it, but I began 
to disbelieve him. I had found that he did not 
always tell the truth, and made promises without 
meaning to keep them; and that raised my sus- 
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picion that my mother and brother were still 
alive, though he had told me that they were dead. 
For in going over the past again and again, as 
I got older and knew more, I felt sure, that my 
mother had been deceived, and had expected to 
see us back again after a very little while; and 
my father taking me on his knee and telling me 
that my mother and brother were both dead 
seemed to me now nothing but a bit of acting, 
to set my mind at rest. The cruelty of that false- 
hood sank into me, and I hated all untruth be- 
cause of it. I wrote to my mother secretly: I 
knew the street, Colman Street, where we lived, 
and that it was near Blackfriars Bridge and the 
Coburg, and that our name was Cohen then, 
though my father called us Lapidoth, because 
he said it was a name of his forefathers in 
Poland. I sent my letter secretly; but no an- 
swer came, and I thought there was no hope for 
me. Our life in America did not last much 
longer. My father suddenly told me we were 
to pack up and go to Hamburg, and I was 
rather glad. I hoped we might get among a 
different sort of people, and I knew German 
quite well, — some German plays almost all by 
heart. My father spoke it better than he spoke 
English. I was thirteen then, and I seemed to 
myself quite old, — I knew so much, and yet 
so little. I think other children cannot feel as 
I did. I had often wished that I had been 
drowned when I was going away from my 
mother. But I set myself to obey and suffer : 
what else could I do? One day when we were 
on our voyage, a new thought came into my 
mind. I was not very ill that time, and I kept 
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on deck a good deal. My father acted and 
sang and joked to amuse people on board, and 
I used often to overhear remarks about him. 
One day, when I was looking at the sea and 
nobody took notice of me, I overheard a gentle- 
man say, ‘ Oh, he is one of those clever Jews, 

— a rascal, I should n’t wonder. There ’s no 
race like them for cunning in the men and 
beauty in the women. I wonder what market 
he means that daughter for.’ When I heard 
this it darted into my mind that the unhappi- 
ness in my life came from my being a Jewess, 
and that always to the end the world would 
think slightly of me and that I must bear it, 
for I should be judged by that name ; and it 
comforted me to believe that my suffering was 
part of the affliction of my people, my part in 
the long song of mourning that has been going 
on through ages and ages. For if many of 
our race were wicked and made merry in their 
wickedness, — wdiat was that but part of the 
affliction borne by the just among them, who 
were despised for the sins of their brethren? — 
But you have not rejected me.” 

Mirah had changed her tone in this last sen- 
tence, having suddenly reflected that at this 
moment she had reason not for complaint but 
for gratitude. 

- “ And we will try to save you from being 
judged unjustly by others, my poor child,” said 
Mrs. Meyrick, who had now given up all at- 
tempt at going on with her work, and sat listen- 
ing with folded hands and a face hardly less 
eager than Mab’s would have been. “ Go on, 
go on: tell me all,” 
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“ After that we lived in different towns, — 
Hamburg and Vienna the longest. I began to 
study singing again, and my father always got 
money about the theatres. I think he brought 
a good deal of money from America: I never 
knew why we left. For some time he was in 
great spirits about my singing, and he made 
me rehearse parts and act continually. He 
looked forward to my coming out in the opera. 
Rut by and by it seemed that my voice would 
never be strong enough, — it did not fulfil its 
promise. My master at Vienna said, ‘ Don’t 
strain it further : it will never do for the public : 
it is gold, but a thread of gold dust.’ My father 
was bitterly disappointed : we were not so well 
off at that time. I think I have not quite told 
you what I felt about my father. I knew he 
was fond of me and meant to indulge me, and 
that made me afraid of hurting him; but he 
always mistook what would please me and give 
me happiness. It was his nature to take every- 
thing lightly; and I soon left off asking him 
any question about things that I cared for much, 
because he always turned them off with a joke. 
He would even ridicule our own people ; and 
once when he had been imitating their move- 
ments and their tones in praying, only to make 
others laugh, I could not restrain myself, — for 
I always had an anger in my heart about my 
mother, — and when we were alone, I said, 
‘ Father, you ought not to mimic our own 
people before Christians who mock them: would 
it not be bad if I mimicked you, that they might 
mock you? ’ But he only shrugged his shoul- 
ders and laughed and pinched my chin, and said. 
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‘ You could n’t do it, my dear.’ It was this way 
of turning off everything, that made a great 
wall between me and my father, and whatever 
I felt most I took the most care to hide from 
him. For there were some things — when they 
were laughed at I could not bear it: the world 
seemed like a hell to me. Is this world and all 
the life upon it only like a farce or a vaudeville, 
where you find no great meanings? Why, then, 
are there tragedies and grand operas, where men 
do difficult things and choose to suffer? I think 
it is silly to speak of all things as a joke. And 
I saw that his wishing me to sing the greatest 
music, and parts in grand operas, was only wish- 
ing for what would fetch the greatest price. 
That hemmed in my gratitude for his affection- 
ateness, and the tenderest feeling I had towards 
him was pity. Yes, I did sometimes pity him. 
He had aged and changed. Now he was no 
longer so lively. I thought he seemed worse, 
— less good to others and to me. Every now 
and then in the latter years his gayety went 
away suddenly, and he would sit at home silent 
and gloomy ; or he would come in and fling 
himself down and sob, just as I have done my- 
self when I have been in trouble. If I put my 
hand on his knee and said, ‘ What is the matter, 
father? ’ he would make no answer, but would 
draw my arm round his neck and put his arm 
round me and go on crying. There never came 
any confidence between us; but oh, I was sorry 
for him. At those moments I knew he must 
feel his life bitter, and I pressed my cheek 
against his head and prayed. Those moments 
were what most bound me to him; and I used 
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to think how much my mother once loved him, 
else she would not have married him. 

“ But soon there came the dreadful time. We 
had been at Pesth, and we came back to Vienna. 
In spite of what my master Leo had said, my 
father got me an engagement, not at the opera, 
but to take singing parts at a suburb theatre 
in Vienna. He had nothing to do with the 
theatre then; I did not understand what he did, 
but I think he. was continually at a gambling- 
house, though he was careful always about tak- 
ing me to the theatre. I was very miserable. 
The plays I acted in were detestable to me. 
Men came about us and wanted to talk to me. 
Women and men seemed to look at me with a 
sneering smile: it was no better than a fiery 
furnace. Perhaps I make it worse than it was 
— you don’t know that life; but the glare and 
the faces, and my having to go on and act and 
sing what I hated, and then see people who 
came to stare at me behind the scenes — it was 
all so much worse than when I was a little girl. 
I went through with it; I did it; I had set my 
mind to obey my father and work, for I saw 
nothing better that I could do. But I felt that 
my voice was getting weaker, and I knew that 
my acting was not good except when it was 
not i-eally acting, but the part was one that I 
could be myself in, and some feeling within 
me carried me along. That was seldom. 

“ Then in the midst of all this, the news came 
to me one morning that my father had been 
taken to prison, and he had sent for me. He 
did not tell me the reason why he was there, hut 
he ordered me to go to an address he gave me, 
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to see a Count who would be able to get him 
released. The address was to some public rooms 
where I was to ask for the Count, and beg him 
to come to my father. I found him, and recog- 
nized him as a gentleman whom I had seen the 
other night for the first time behind the scenes. 
That agitated me, for I remembered his way of 
looking at me and kissing my hand, — I thought 
it was in mockery. But I delivered my errand 
and he promised to go immediately to my father, 
who came home again that very evening, bring- 
ing the Count with him. I now began to feel a 
horrible dread of this man, for he worried me 
with his attentions, his eyes were always on me: 
I felt sure that whatever else there might be in 
his mind towards me, below it all there was scorn 
for the Jewess and the actress. And when he 
came to me the next day in the theatre and 
would put my shawl round me, a terror took 
hold of me; I saw that my father wanted me 
to look pleased. The Count was neither very 
young nor very old : his hair and eyes were pale ; 
he was tall and walked heavily, and his face 
was heavy and grave except when he looked 
at me. He smiled at me, and his smile went 
through me with horror: I could not tell why 
he was so much worse to me than other men. 
Some feelings are like our hearing: they come 
as sounds do, before we know their reason. My 
father talked to me about him when we were 
alone, and praised him, — said what a good 
friend he had been. I said nothing, because I 
supposed he had got my father out of prison. 
When the Count came again, my father left the 
room. He asked me if I liked being on the 
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stage. I said No, I only acted in obedience to 
my father. He always spoke French, and called 
me ‘ petit ange ’ and such things, which I felt 
insulting. I knew he meant to make love to 
me, and I had it firmly in my mind that a noble- 
man and one who was not a Jew could have no 
love for me that was not half contempt. But 
then he told me that I need not act any longer; 
he wished me to visit him at his beautiful place, 
where I might be queen of everything. It was 
difficult to me to speak, I felt so shaken with 
anger : I could only say, ‘ I would rather stay 
on the stage forever,’ and I left him there. 
Hurrying out of the room, I saw my father 
sauntering in the passage. Sly heart was 
crushed. I went past him and locked myself 
up. It had sunk into me that my father was in 
a conspiracy with that man against me. But 
the next day he persuaded me to come out: he 
said that I had mistaken everything, and he 
would explain: if I did not come out and act 
and fulfil my engagement, we should be ruined 
and he must starve. So I went on acting, and 
for a week or more the Count never came near 
me. My father changed our lodgings, and kept 
at home except when he went to the theatre with 
me. He began one day to speak discouragingly 
of my acting, and say, I could never go on sing- 
ing in public — I should lose my voice — I 
ought to think of my future, and not put rnv 
nonsensical feelings between me and my for- 
tune. He said, ‘What will you do? You will 
be brought down to sing and beg at people’s 
doors. You have had a splendid offer and ought 
to accept it.’ I could not speak: a horror took 
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possession of me when I thought of my mother 
and of him. I felt for the first time that I should 
not do wrong to leave him. But the next day 
he told me that he had put an end to my engage- 
ment at the theatre, and that we were to go to 
Prague. I was getting suspicious of every- 
thing, and my will was hardening to act against 
him. It took us two days to pack and get ready ; 
and I had it in my mind that I might be obliged 
to run away from my father, and then I would 
come to London and try if it were possible to 
find my mother. I had a little money, and I 
sold some things to get more. I packed a few r 
clothes in a little bag that I could carry with me, 
and I kept my mind on the watch. My father’s 
silence — his letting drop that subject of the 
Count’s offer — made me feel sure that there 
'was a plan against me. I felt as if it had been 
a plan to take me to a madhouse. I once saw 
a picture of a madhouse, that I could never for- 
get; it seemed to me very much like some of 
the life I had seen, — the people strutting, quar- 
relling, leering, — the faces with cunning and 
malice in them. It was my will to keep myself 
from wickedness ; and I prayed for help. I had 
seen what despised w r omen were : and my heart 
turned against my father, for I saw always 
behind him that man who made me shudder. 
You will think I had not enough reason for my 
suspicions, and perhaps I had not, outside my 
own feeling; but it seemed to me that my mind 
had been lit up, and all that might be stood out 
clear and sharp. If I slept, it was only to see 
the same sort of things, and I could hardly sleep 
at all. Through our journey I was everywhere 
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on the watch. I don’t know why, but it came 
before me like a real event, that my father would 
suddenly leave me and I should find myself with 
the Count where I could not get away from him. 
I thought God was warning me: my mother’s 
voice was in my soul. It was dark when we 
reached Prague, and though the strange bunches 
of lamps were lit it was difficult to distinguish 
faces as we drove along the street. My father 
chose to sit outside — lie was always smoking 
now — and I watched everything in spite of the 
darkness. I do believe I could see better then 
than ever I did before: the strange clearness 
within seemed to have got outside me. It was 
not my habit to notice faces and figures much 
in the street; but this night I saw every one; 
and when we passed before a great hotel, I 
caught sight only of a back that was passing in 
— the light of the great bunch of lamps a good 
way off fell on it. I knew it — before the face 
was turned, as it fell into shadow, I knew who 
it was. Help came to me. I feel sure help came 
to me. I did not sleep that night. I put on my 
plainest things, — the cloak and hat I have worn 
ever since; and I sat watching for the light and 
the sound of the doors being unbarred. Some 
one rose early — at four o’clock to go to the 
railway. That gave me courage. I slipped out 
with my little bag under my cloak, and none 
noticed me. I had been a long while attending 
to the railway guide that I might learn the way 
to England; and before the sun had risen I was 
in the train for Dresden. Then I cried for joy. 
I did not know whether my money would last 
out, hut I trusted. I could sell the things in my 
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bag, and the little rings in my ears, and I could 
live on bread only. My only terror was lest my 
father should follow me. But I never paused. 

I came on, and on, and on, only eating bread 
now and then. When I got to Brussels I saw 
that I should not have enough money, and I 
sold all that I could sell; but here a strange 
thing happened. Putting my hand into the 
pocket of my cloak, I found a half-napoleon. 

Wondering and wondering how it came there, 

I remembered that on the way from Cologne 
there was a young workman sitting against me. 

I was frightened at every one, and did not like 
to be spoken to. At first he tried to talk, but 
when he saw that I did not like it, he left off. 

It was a long journey; I ate nothing but a bit 
of bread, and he once offered me some of the 'j 

food he brought in, but I refused it. I do believe 
it was he who put that bit of gold in my pocket. 

Without it I could hardly have got to Dover, 
and I did walk a good deal of the way from 
Dover to London. I knew I should look like 
a miserable beggar-girl. I wanted not to look 
very miserable, because if I found my mother it 
would grieve her to see me so. But oh, how vain 
my hope was that she would be there to see me 
come! As soon as I set foot in London, I began 
to ask for Lambeth and Blackfriars Bridge, but 
they were a long way off, and I went wrong. 

At last I got to Blackfriars Bridge and asked 
for Colman Street. People shook their heads. 

None knew it. I saw it in my mind, — our door- 
steps, and the white tiles hung in the windows, 
and the large brick building opposite with wide 
doors. But there was nothing like it. At last 
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when I asked a tradesman where the Coburg 
Theatre and Colman Street were, he said, ‘ Oh, 
my little woman, that ’s all done away with. 
The old streets have been pulled down ; every- 
thing is new.’ I turned away, and felt as if 
death had laid a hand on me. He said : ‘ Stop, 
stop! young woman; what is it you ’re wanting 
with Column Street, eh?’ meaning well, per- 
haps. But his tone was what I could not bear; 
and how could I tell him what X wanted? I felt 
blinded and bewildered with a sudden shock. 
I suddenly felt that I was very weak and weary, 
and yet where could I go? for I looked so poor 
and dusty, and had nothing with me — I looked 
like a street-beggar. And 1 was afraid of all 
places where I could enter. I lost my trust. I 
thought I was forsaken. It seemed that I had 
been in a fever of hope — delirious — all the 
way from Prague ; I thought that I was helped, 
and I did nothing but strain my mind forward 
and think of finding my mother; and now — 
there I stood in a strange world. All who saw' 
me would think ill of me, and I must herd with 
beggars. I stood on the bridge and looked 
along the river. People were going on to a 
steamboat. Many of them seemed poor, and I 
felt as if it w r ould be a refuge to get away from 
the streets: perhaps the boat would take me 
where I could soon get into a solitude. I had 
still some pence left, and I bought a loaf when 
I went on the boat. X wanted to have a little 
time and strength to think of life and death. 
How could I live? And now again it seemed 
that if ever I were to find my mother again, 
death was the way to her. I ate, that I might 
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have strength to think. The boat set me down 
at a place along the river — I don’t know where 
— and it was late in the evening. I found some 
large trees apart from the road, and I sat down 
under them that I might rest through the night. 
Sleep must have soon come to me, and when I 
awoke it was morning. The birds were singing, 
the dew was white about me, I felt chill and oh 
so lonely! I got up and walked, and followed 
the river a long way, and then turned back 
again. There was no reason why I should go 
anywhere. The world about me seemed jlike a 
vision that was hurrying by while I stood still 
with my pain. My thoughts were stronger than 
I was: they rushed in and forced me to see all 
my life from the beginning; ever since I was 
carried away from my mother I had felt myself 
a lost child taken up and used by strangers, who 
did not care what my life was to me, but only 
what I could do for them. It seemed all a weary 
wandering and heart-loneliness, — as if I had 
been forced to go to merry-makings without the 
expectation of joy. And now it was worse. I 
was lost again, and I dreaded lest any stranger 
should notice me and speak to me. I had a 
terror of the world. None knew me; all would 
mistake me. I had seen so many in my life 
who made themselves glad with scorning, and 
laughed at another’s shame. What could I do? 
This life seemed to be closing in upon me with 
a wall of fire, — everywhere there was scorching 
that made me shrink. The high sunlight made 
me shrink. And I began to think that . my 
despair was the voice of God telling me to die. 
But it would take me long to die of hunger. 
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Then I thought of my People, how they had 
been driven from land to land and been afflicted, 
and multitudes had died of misery in their wan- 
dering — was I the first? And in the wars and 
troubles when Christians were crudest, our 
fathers had sometimes slain their children and 
afterwards themselves; it was to save them 
from being false apostates. That seemed to 
make it right for me to put an end to my life; 
for calamity had closed me in too, and I saw no 
pathway but to evil. But my mind got into 
war with itself, for there were contrary things 
in it. I knew that some had held it wrong to 
hasten their own death, though they were in the 
midst of flames ; and while I had some strength 
left it was a longing to bear if I ought to bear, 
— else where was the good of all my life? It 
had not been happy since the first years : when 
the light came every morning, I used to think, 

‘ I will bear it.’ But always before I had some 
hope; now it was gone. With these thoughts 
I wandered and wandered, inwardly crying to 
the Most High, from whom I should not flee in 
death more than in life, — though I had no 
strong faith that He cared for me. The strength 
seemed departing from my soul : deep below all 
my cries was the feeling that I was alone and for- 
saken. The more I thought the wearier I got, 
till it seemed I was not thinking at all, but only 
the sky and the river and the Eternal God were 
in my soul. And what was it whether I died or 
lived? If I lay down to die in the river, was it 
more than lying down to sleep? — for there too 
I committed my soul — I gave myself up. I 
could not hear memories any more: I could only 
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feel what was present in me, — it was all one 
longing to cease from my weary life, which 
seemed only a pain outside the great peace that 
I might enter into. That was how it was. 
When the evening came and the sun was gone, 
it seemed as if that was all I had to wait for. 
And a new strength came into me to will what 
I would do. You know what I did. I was 
going to die. You know what happened — did 
he not tell you? Faith came to me again: I was 
not forsaken. He told you how he found me? ” 

Mrs. Meyrick gave no audible answ r er, but 
pressed her lips against Mirah’s forehead. 

“ She ’s just a pearl : the mud has only washed 
her,” was the fervid little woman’s closing com- 
mentary when, tete-a-tete with Deronda in the 
back parlour that evening, she had conveyed 
Mirah’s story to him with much vividness. 

“ What is your feeling about a search for this 
mother? ” said Deronda. “ Have you no fears? 
I have, I confess.” 

“ Oh, I believe the mother ’s good,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick, with rapid decisiveness; “ or was 
good. She may be dead, — that ’s my fear. A 
good woman, you may depend : you may know 
it by the scoundrel the father is. Where did the 
child get her goodness from? Wheaten flour 
has to be accounted for.” 

Deronda was rather disappointed at this an- 
swer: he had wanted a confirmation of his own 
judgment, and he began to put in demurrers. 
The argument about the mother would not 
apply to the brother; and Mrs. Meyrick ad- 
mitted that the brother might be ail ugly likeness 
of the father. Then, as to advertising, if the 
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name was Cohen, you might as well advertise 
for two undescribcd terriers; and here Mrs. 
Meyrick helped him, for the idea of an adver- 
tisement, already mentioned to Mirah, had 
roused the poor child’s terror : she was convinced 
that her father would see it, — lie saw every- 
thing in the papers. Certainly there were safer 
means than advertising: men might be set to 
work whose business it was to find missing per- 
sons ; but Deronda wished Mrs. Mevriek to feel 
with him that it would be wiser to wait, before 
seeking a dubious — perhaps a deplorable result ; 
especially as he was engaged to go abroad the 
next week for a couple of months. If a search 
were made, he would like to be at hand, so that 
Mrs. Meyrick might not be unaided in meeting 
any consequences, — supposing that she would 
generously continue to watch over Mirah. 

“We should be very jealous of any one who 
took the task from us,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
“ She will stay under my roof: there is Hans’s 
old room for her.” 

“ Will she be content to wait? ” said Deronda, 
anxiously. 

“ No trouble there. It is not her nature to 
run into planning and devising: only to submit. 
See how she submitted to that father! It was 
a wonder to herself how she found the will and 
contrivance to run away from him. About find- 
ing her mother, her oniy notion now is to trust: 
since you were sent to save her and we are good 
to her, she trusts that her mother will be found 
in the same unsought way. And when she is 
talking I catch her feeling like a child.” 

Mrs. Meyrick hoped that the sum Deronda 
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put into her hands as a provision for Mir ah’s 
wants was more than would be needed: after 
a little while Mirah would perhaps like to occupy 
herself as the other girls did, and make herself 
independent. Deronda pleaded that she must 
need a long rest. 

“ Oh, yes; we will hurry nothing,” said Mrs. 
Meyrick. “ Rely upon it, she shall be taken 
tender care of. If you like to give me your 
address abroad, I will write to let you know 
how we get on. It is not fair that we should 
have all the pleasure of her salvation to our- 
selves. And besides, I want to make believe 
that I am doing something for you as well as 
for Mirah.” 

“ That is no make-believe. What should I 
have done without you last night? Everything 
would have gone wrong. I shall tell Hans that 
the best of having him for a friend is, knowing 
his mother.” 

After that they joined the girls in the other 
room, where Mirah was seated placidly, while 
the others were telling her what they knew 
about Mr. Deronda, — his goodness to Hans, 
and all the virtues that Hans had reported of 
him. 

“ Kate burns a pastille before his portrait 
every day,” said Mab. “ And I carry his sig- 
nature in a little black-silk bag round my neck 
to keep off the cramp. And Amy says the mul- 
tiplication-table in his name. We must all do 
something extra in honour of him, now he has 
brought you to us.” 

“ I suppose he is too great a person to want 
anything,” said Mirah, smiling at Mab and ap- 
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pealing to the graver Amy. “ He is perhaps 
very high in the world ? ” 

“ He is very much above us in rank,” said 
Amy. “ He is related to grand people. I dare 
say he leans on some of the satin cushions we 
prick our fingers over.” 

“ I am glad he is of high rank,” said Mirah, 
with her usual quietness. 

“ Now, why are you glad of that? ” said Amy, 
rather suspicious of this sentiment, and on the 
watch for Jewish peculiarities which had not 
appeared. 

“ Because I have always disliked men of high 
rank before.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Deronda is not so very high,” said 
Kate. “ He need not hinder us from thinking 
ill of the whole peerage and baronetage if we 
iike.” 

When he entered, Mirah rose with the same 
look of grateful reverence that she had lifted 
to him the evening before: impossible to see 
a creature freer at once from embarrassment and 
boldness. Her theatrical training had left no 
recognizable trace; probably her manners had 
not much changed since she played the forsaken 
child at nine years of age ; and she had grown 
up in her simplicity and truthfulness like a little 
flower-seed that absorbs the chance confusion of 
its surroundings into its own definite mould of 
beauty. Deronda felt that he was making ac- 
quaintance with something quite new to him in 
the form of womanhood. For Mirah was not 
childlike from ignorance : her experience of evil 
and trouble was deeper and stranger than his 
own. He felt inclined to watch her and listen 
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to her as if she had come from a far-off shore 
inhabited by a race different from our own. 

But for that very reason he made his visit 
brief : with his usual activity of imagination as 
to how his conduct might affect others, he shrank 
from what might seem like curiosity, or the as- 
sumption of a right to know as much as he 
pleased of one to whom he had done a service. 
For example he would have liked to hear her 
sing, but he would have felt the expression of 
such a wish to be a rudeness in him, — since 
she could not refuse, and he would all the while 
have a sense that she was being treated like one 
whose accomplishments were to be ready on 
demand. And whatever reverence could be 
shown to woman, he was bent on showing to 
this girl. Why ? He gave himself several good 
reasons ; but whatever one does with a strong 
unhesitating outflow of will, has a store of 
motive that it would be hard to put into words. 
Some deeds seem little more than interjections 
which give vent to the long passion of a life. 

So Deronda soon took his farewell for the 
two months during which he expected to be 
absent from London, and in a few days he was 
on his way with Sir Hugo and Lady Mallinger 
to Leubronn. 

He had fulfilled his intention of telling them 
about Mirah. The baronet was decidedly of 
opinion that the search for the mother and 
brother had better be let alone. Lady Mallinger 
was much interested in the poor girl, observing 
that there was a Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews, and that it was to be hoped Mirah 
would embrace Christianity; but perceiving that 
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Sir Hugo looked at her with amusement, she 
concluded that she had said something foolish. 
Lady Mallinger felt apologetically about her- 
self as a woman who had produced nothing but 
daughters in a case where sons were required, 
and hence regarded the apparent contradictions 
of the world as probably due to the weakness 
of her own understanding. But when she was 
much puzzled, it was her habit to say to herself, 
“ I will ask Daniel.” Deronda was altogether 
a convenience in the family ; and Sir Hugo too, 
after intending to do the best for him, had 
begun to feel that the pleasantest result would 
be to have this substitute for a son always ready 
at his elbow. 

This was the history of Deronda, so far as 
he knew it, up to the time of that visit to 
Leubronn in which he saw Gwendolen Harleth 
at the gaming-table. 



CHAPTER III 


“It is a common sentence that Knowledge is power; but who hath 
duly considered or set forth the power of Ignorance ? Knowledge slowly 
builds up what Ignorance in an hour pulls down. Knowledge, through 
patient and frugal centuries, enlarges discovery and makes record of it ; 
Ignorance, wanting its day’s dinner, ’lights a fire with the record, and 

S ves a flavour to its one roast with the burnt souls of many generations. 

nowledge, instructing the sense, refining and multiplying needs, trans- 
forms itself into skill and makes life various with a new six days’ work ; 
comes Ignorance drunk on the seventh, with a firkin of oil and a match 
and an easy ‘ Let there not be ’ — and the many-coloured creation is 
shrivelled up in blackness. Of a truth. Knowledge is power, but it is 
a power reined by scruple, having a conscience of what must be and 
what may be; whereas Ignorance is a blind giant who, let him but wax 
unbound, would make it a sport to seize the pillars that hold up the long- 
wrought fabric of human good, and turn all the places of joy dark as 
a buried Babylon. And looking at life parcel-wise, in the growth of a 
single lot, who having a practised vision may not see that ignorance of 
the true bond between events, and false conceit of means whereby 
sequences may be compelled — like that falsity of eyesight which over- 
looks the gradations of distance, seeing that which is afar off as if it 
were within a step or a grasp — precipitates the mistaken soul on 
destruction?” 

I T was half -past ten in the morning when 
Gwendolen Harleth, after her gloomy jour- 
ney from Leubronn, arrived at the station 
from which she must drive to Offendene. No 
carriage or friend was awaiting her, for in the 
telegram she had sent from Dover she had men- 
tioned a later train, and in her impatience of 
lingering at a London station she had set off 
without picturing what it would be to arrive 
unannounced at half an hour’s drive from home, 
— at one of those stations which have been fixed 
on not as near anywhere but as equidistant from 
everywhere. Deposited as a feme sole with hex- 
large trunks, and having to wait while a vehicle * 
was being got from the lai-ge-sized lantern called 
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the Railway Inn, Gwendolen felt that the dirty 
paint in the waiting-room, the dusty decanter 
of flat water, and the texts in large letters call- 
ing on her to repent and be converted, were 
part of the dreary prospect opened by her family 
troubles; and she hurried away to the outer 
door looking towards the lane and fields. But 
here the very gleams of sunshine seemed mel- 
ancholy, for the autumnal leaves and grass were 
shivering, and the wind was turning up the 
feathers of a cock and two croaking hens which 
had doubtless parted with their grown-up off- 
spring and did not know what to do with them- 
selves. The railway official also seemed without 
resources, and his innocent demeanour in ob- 
serving Gwendolen and her trunks was rendered 
intolerable by the cast in his eye; especially 
since, being a new man, he did not know her, 
and must conclude that she was not very high in 
the world. The vehicle — a dirty old barouche 
— was within sight, and was being slowly pre- 
pared by an elderly labourer. Contemptible 
details these, to make part of a history; yet 
the turn of most lives is hardly to be accounted 
for without them. They are continually enter- 
ing with cumulative force into a mood until it 
gets the mass and momentum of a theory or a 
motive. Even philosophy is not quite free from 
such determining influences ; and to be dropt 
solitary at an ugly irrelevant-looking spot with 
a sense of no income on the mind, might well 
prompt a man to discouraging speculation on 
the origin of things and the reason of a world 
8 where a subtle thinker found himself so badly 
off. How much more might such trifles tell 
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on a young lady equipped for society with a 
fastidious taste, an Indian shawl over her arm, 
some twenty cubic feet of trunks by her side, 
and a mortal dislike to the new consciousness 
of poverty which was stimulating her imagina- 
tion of disagreeables? At any rate, they told 
heavily on poor Gwendolen, and helped to quell 
her resistant spirit. What was the good of 
living in the midst of hardships, ugliness, and 
humiliation? This was the beginning of being 
at home again, and it was a sample of what 
she had to expect. 

Here was the theme on which her discontent 
rung its sad changes during her slow drive in 
the uneasy barouche, with one great trunk 
squeezing the meek driver, and the other fas- 
tened with a rope on the seat in front of her. 
Her ruling vision all the way from Leubronn 
had been that the family would go abroad 
again; for of course there must be some little 
income left, — her mamma did not mean that 
they would have literally nothing. To go to 
a dull place abroad and live poorly, was the 
dismal future that threatened her : she had seen 
plenty of poor English people abroad, and 
imagined herself plunged in the despised dul- 
ness of their ill-plenished lives, with Alice, 
Bertha, Fanny, and Isabel all growing up in 
tediousness around her, while she advanced 
towards thirty, and her mamma got more and 
more melancholy. But she did not mean to 
submit, and let misfortune do what it would 
with her: she had not yet quite believed in the 
misfortune; but weariness and disgust with this 
wretched arrival had begun to affect her like 
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an uncomfortable waking worse than the uneasy 
dreams which had gone before. The self-delight 
with which she had kissed her image in the glass 
had faded before the sense of futility in being 
anything whatever — charming, clever, resolute 
— what was the good of it all? Events might 
turn out anyhow, and men wore hateful. Yes, 
men were hateful. Those few words wore filled 
out with very vivid memories. But in these last 
hours a certain change had come over their 
meaning. It is one thing to hate stolen goods, 
and another thing to hate them the more be- 
cause their being stolen hinders us from mak- 
ing use of them. Gwondolen had begun to be 
angry with Grandcourt for being what had 
hindered her from marrying him, angry with 
him as the cause of her present dreary lot. 

But the slow drive was nearly at an end, and 
the lumbering vehicle coming up the avenue 
was within sight of the windows. A figure ap- 
pearing under the portico brought a rush of 
new and less selfish feeling in Gwendolen, and 
when springing from the carriage she saw the 
dear beautiful face with fresh lines of sadness 
in it, she threw her arms round her mother’s 
neck, and for the moment felt all sorrows only 
in relation to her mother’s feeling about them. 

Behind, of course, were the sad faces of the 
four superfluous girli, each, poor thing — like 
those other many thousand sisters of us all — 
having her peculiar world which was of no 
importance to any one else, but all of them 
feeling Gwendolen’s presence to be somehow 
a relenting of misfortune: where Gwendolen 
was, something interesting would happen ; even 
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her hurried submission to their kisses, and “ Now 
go away, girls,” carried the sort of comfort 
which all weakness finds in decision and authofi- 
tativeness. Good Miss Merry, whose air of 
meek depression, hitherto held unaccountable 
in a governess affectionately attached to the 
family, was now at the general level of circum- 
stances, did not expect any greeting, but busied 
herself with the trunks and the coachman’s pay; 
while Mrs. Davilow and Gwendolen hastened 
upstairs and shut themselves in the black and 
yellow bedroom. 

“ Never mind, mamma dear,” said Gwendo- 
len, tenderly pressing her handkerchief against 
the tears that were rolling down Mrs. Davilow’s 
cheeks. “ Never mind. I don’t mind. I will 
do something. I will be something. Things 
will come right. It seemed worse because I 
was away. Come now! you must be glad be- 
cause I am here.” 

Gwendolen felt every word of that speech. A 
rush of compassionate tenderness stirred all her 
capability of generous resolution; and the self- 
confident projects which had vaguely glanced 
before her during her journey sprang instan- 
taneously into new definiteness. Suddenly she 
seemed to perceive how she could be “ some- 
thing.” It was one of her best moments ; and 
the fond mother, forgetting everything below 
that tide-mark, looked at her with a sort of 
adoration. She said, — 

“ Bless you, my good, good darling ! I can 
be happy, if you can! ” 

But later in the day there was an ebb; the 
old slippery rocks, the old weedy places reap- 
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peared. Naturally, there was a shrinking of 
courage as misfortune ceased to be a mere an- 
nouncement, and began to disclose itself as a 
grievous tyrannical inmate. At first — that 
ugly drive at an end — it was still Offendene 
that Gwendolen had come home to, and all 
surroundings of immediate consequence to her 
were still there to secure her personal ease; the 
roomy stillness of the lai'ge solid house while 
she rested; all the luxuries of her toilet cared 
for without trouble to her; and a little tray 
with her favourite food brought to her in pri- 
vate. For she had said, “ Keep them all away 
from us to-day, mamma. Let you and me be 
alone together.” 

When Gwendolen came down into the draw- 
ing-room, fresh as a newly dipped swan, and 
sat leaning against the cushions of the settee 
beside her mamma, their misfortune had not yet 
turned its face and breath upon her. She felt 
prepared to hear everything, and began in a 
tone of deliberate intention, — 

“ What have you thought of doing exactly, 
mamma? ” 

“ Oh, my dear, the next thing to be done is 
to move away from this house. Mr. Haynes 
most fortunately is as glad to have it now as 
he would have been when we took it. Lord 
Brackenshaw’s agent is to arrange every- 
thing with him to the best advantage for us: 
Bazley, you know; not at all an ill-natured 
man.” 

“ I cannot help thinking that Lord Bracken- 
shaw would let you stay here rent-free, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, whose talents had not been ap- 
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plied to business so much as to discernment of 
the admiration excited by her charms. 

“ My dear child, Lord Brackenshaw is in 
Scotland, and knows nothing about us. Neither 
your uncle nor I would choose to apply to him. 
Besides, what could we do in this house without 
servants, and without money to warm it? The 
sooner we are out the better. We have nothing 
to carry but our clothes, you know? ” 

“ I suppose you mean to go abroad, then? ” 
said Gwendolen. After all, this is what she had 
familiarized her mind with. 

“ Oh, no, dear, no. How could we travel? 
You never did learn anything about income and 
expenses,” said Mrs. Davilow, trying to smile, 
and putting her hand on Gwendolen’s as she 
added mournfully, “ That makes it so much 
harder for you, my pet.” 

“ But where are we to go? ” said Gwendolen, 
with a trace of sharpness in her tone. She felt 
a new current of fear passing through her. 

“ It is all decided. A little furniture is to 
be got in from the rectory, — all that can be 
spared.” Mrs. Davilow hesitated. She dreaded 
the reality for herself less than the shock she 
must give Gwendolen, who looked at her with 
tense expectancy, but was silent. 

“ It is Sawyer’s Cottage we are to go to.” 
At first Gwendolen remained silent, paling 
with anger, — justifiable anger, in her opinion. 
Then she said with haughtiness, — 

“ That is impossible. Something else than 
that ought to have been thought of. My uncle 
ought not to allow that. I will not submit 
to it.” 
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“ My sweet child, what else could have been 
thought of? Your uncle, I am sure, is as kind 
as he can- be; but he is suffering himself: he 
has his family to bring up. And do you quite 
understand? You must remember — we have 
nothing. We shall have absolutely nothing ex- 
cept what he and my sister give us. They have 
been as wise and active as possible, and we 
must try to earn something. I and the girls 
are going to work a table-cloth border for the 
Ladies’ Charity at Wanchester, and a com- 
munion cloth that the parishioners are to pre- 
sent to Pennicote Church.” 

Mrs. Davilow went into these details timidly ; 
but how else was she to bring the fact of their 
position home to this poor child, who, alas ! 
must submit at present, whatever might be in 
the background for her; and she herself had a 
superstition that there must be something better 
in the background. 

“ But surely somewhere else than Sawyer’s 
Cottage might have been found,” Gwendolen 
persisted, taken hold of (as if in a nightmare) 
by the image of this house where an exciseman 
had lived. 

“No, indeed, dear. You know houses are 
scarce, and we may be thankful to get anything 
so private. It is not so very bad. There are 
two little parlours and four bedrooms. You 
shall sit alone whenever you like.” 

The ebb of sympathetic care for her mamma 
had gone so low just now, that Gwendolen took 
no notice of these deprecatory words. 

“ I cannot conceive that all your property is 
gone at once, mamma. ITow t can you be sure 
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in so short a time? It is not a week since you 
wrote to me.” 

“ The first news came much earlier, dear. But 
I would, not spoil your pleasure till it was quite 
necessary.” 

“ Oh, how vexatious ! ” said Gwendolen, 
colouring with fresh anger. “ If I had known, 
I could have brought home the money I had 
won; and for want of knowing, I stayed and 
lost it. I had nearly two hundred pounds, and 
it would have done for us to live on a little 
while, till I could carry out some plan.” She 
paused an instant, and then added more im- 
petuously, “ Everything has gone against me. 
People have come near me only to blight 
me.” 

Among the “ people ” she was including De- 
ronda. If he had not interfered in her life, she 
would have gone to the gaming-table again with 
a few napoleons, and might have won back her 
losses. 

“We must resign ourselves to the will of 
Providence, my child,” said poor Mrs. Davilow, 
startled by this revelation of the gambling, but 
not daring to say more. She felt sure that 
“ people ” meant Grandcourt, about whom her 
lips were sealed. And Gwendolen answered 
immediately, — 

“ But I don’t resign myself. I shall do what 
I can against it. What is the good of calling 
people’s wickedness Providence? You said in 
your letter it was Mr. Lassmann’s fault we 
had lost our money. Has he run awav with 
it all? ” 

“ No, dear, you don’t understand. There 
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were great speculations: lie meant to gain. It 
was all about mines and things of that sort. 
He risked too much.” 

“I don’t call that Providence: it was his 
improvidence with our money, and he ought to 
be punished. Can’t we go to law and recover 
our fortune? My uncle ought to take meas- 
ures, and not sit down by such wrongs. We 
ought to go to law.” 

“ My dear child, law can never bring back 
money lost in that way. Your uncle says it 
is milk spilt upon the ground. Besides, one 
must have a fortune to get any law: there is 
no law for people who are ruined. And our 
money has only gone along with other people’s. 
We are not the only sufferers: others have to 
resign themselves besides us.” 

“ But I don’t resign myself to live at Saw- 
yer’s Cottage and see you working for sixpences 
and shillings because of that. I shall not do 
it. I shall do what is more befitting our rank 
and education.” 

“ I am sure your uncle and all of us will ap- 
prove of that, dear, and admire you the more 
for it,” said Mrs. Davilow, glad of an unex- 
pected opening for speaking on a difficult sub- 
ject. “I didn’t mean that you should resign 
yourself to worse w r hen anything better offered 
itself. Both your uncle and aunt have felt that 
your abilities and education were a fox-tune for 
you, and they have already heard of something 
within your reach.” 

“ What is that, mamma? ” Some of Gwen- 
dolen’s anger gave way to interest, and she was 
not without romantic conjectures. 
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“ There are two situations that offer them- 
selves. One is in a bishop’s family, where there 
are three daughters, and the other is in quite a 
high class of school ; and in both, your French 
and music and dancing — and then your man- 
ners and habits as a lady, are exactly what is 
wanted. Each is a hundred a-year — and — 
just for the present,” — Mrs. Davilow had be- 
come frightened and hesitating, — “ to save you 
from the petty, common way of living that we 
must go to — you would perhaps accept one of 
the two.” 

“ What! be like Miss Graves at Madame 
Meunier’s? No.” 

“ I think, myself, that Dr. Mompert’s would 
be more suitable. There could be no hardship 
in a bishop’s family.” 

“ Excuse me, mamma. There are hardships 
everywhere for a governess. And I don’t see 
that it would be pleasanter to be looked down 
on in a bishop’s family than in any other. Be- 
sides, you know very well I hate teaching. 
Fancy me shut up with three awkward girls 
something like Alice! I would rather emigrate 
than be a governess.” 

What it precisely was to emigrate, Gwendo- 
len was not called on to explain. Mrs. Davilow 
was mute, seeing no outlet, and thinking with 
dread of the collision that might happen when 
Gwendolen had to meet her uncle and aunt. 
There was an air of reticence in Gwendolen’s 
haughty resistant speeches, which implied that 
she had a definite plan in reserve ; and her prac- 
tical ignorance, continually exhibited, could not 
nullify the mother’s belief in the effectiveness 
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of that forcible will and daring which had held 
the mastery over herself. 

“ I have some ornaments, mamma, and I could 
sell them,” said Gwendolen. “ They would make 
a sum: I want a little sum — just to go on with. 
I dare say Marshall at Wanchester would take 
them : I know he showed me some bracelets once 
that he said he had bought from a lady. J ocosa 
might go and ask him. Jocosa is going to leave 
us, of course. Rut she might do that first.” 

“ She would do anything she could, poor dear 
soul. I have not told you yet — she wanted me 
to take all her savings — her three hundred 
pounds. I tell her to set up a little school. It 
will be hard for her to go into a new family now 
she has been so long with us.” 

“ Oh, recommend her for the bishop’s daugh- 
ters,” said Gwendolen, with a sudden gleam of 
laughter in her face. “ I am sure she will do bet- 
ter than I should.” 

“ Do take care not to say such things to your 
uncle,” said Mrs. Davilow. “ He will be hurt 
at your despising what he has exerted himself 
about. But I dare say you have something else 
in your mind that he might not disapprove, if 
you consulted him.” 

“ There is some one else I want to consult first. 
Are the Arrowpoints at Quetcham still, and is 
Herr Ivlesmer there? But I dare say you know 
nothing about it, poor dear mamma. Can Jef- 
fries go on horseback with a note? ” 

“ Oh, my dear, Jeffries is not here, and the 
dealer has taken the horses. But some one 
could go for us from Leek’s farm. The Arrow- 
points are at Quetcham, I know. Miss Arrow- 
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point left her card the other day: I could not 
see her. But I don’t know about Herr Klesmer. 
Do you want to send before to-morrow? ” 

“ Yes, as soon as possible. I will write a 
note,” said Gwendolen, rising. 

“ What can you be thinking of, Gwen? ” said 
Mrs. Davilow, relieved in the midst of her won- 
derment by signs of alacrity and better humour. 

“ Don’t mind what, there ’s a dear good 
mamma,” said Gwendolen, reseating herself a 
moment to give atoning caresses. “ I mean to do 
something. Never mind what, until it is all set- 
tled. And then you shall be comforted. The 
dear face! — it is ten years older in these 
three weeks. Now, now, now! — don’t cry ” 
— Gwendolen, holding her mamma’s head with 
both hands, kissed the trembling eyelids. “ But 
mind you don’t contradict me or put hindrances 
in my way. I must decide for myself. I cannot 
be dictated to by my uncle or any one else. My 
life is my own affair. And I think ” — here her 
tone took an edge of scorn — “I think I can 
do better for you than let you live in Sawyer’s 
Cottage.” 

In uttering this last sentence Gwendolen 
again rose, and went to a desk, where she wrote 
the following note to Klesmer : — 

“ Miss Harleth presents her compliments to Herr 
Klesmer, and ventures to request of him the very great 
favour that he will call qpon her if possible to-morrow. 
Her reason for presuming so far on his kindness is of 
a very serious nature. Unfortunate family circum- 
stances have obliged her to take a course in which she 
Can only turn for advice to the great knowledge and 
judgment of Herr Klesmer.” 
von. xn — 22 



CHAPTER IV 


“We please our fancy with ideal webs 
Of innovation, but our life meanwhile 
Is in the loom, where busy passion plies 
The shuttle to and fro, and gives our deeds 
The accustomed pattern.” 

G WENDOLEN’S note, coming “ pat be- 
twixt too early and too late,” was put 
into Klesmer’s hands just when he was 
leaving Quetcham, and in order to meet her 
appeal to his kindness he with some inconven- 
ience to himself spent the night at Wanchester. 
There were reasons why he would not remain at 
Quetcham. 

That magnificent mansion, fitted with regard 
to the greatest expense, had in fact become too 
hot for him, its owners having, like some great 
politicians, been astonished at an insurrection 
against the established order of things, which 
we plain people after the event can perceive to 
have been prepared under their very noses. 

There were as usual many guests in the house, 
and among them one in whom Miss Arrowpoint 
foresaw a new pretender to her hand : a politi- 
cal man of good family who confidently ex- 
pected a peerage, and felt on public grounds 
that he required a larger fortune to support the 
title properly. Heiresses vary, and persons 
interested in one of them beforehand are pre- 
pared to find that she is too yellow or too red, 
tall and toppling or short and square, violent 
and capricious or moony and insipid; but in 
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every case it is taken for granted that she will 
consider herself an appendage to her fortune, 
and marry where others think her fortune ought 
to go. Nature, however, not only accommodates 
herself ill to our favourite practices by making 
“ only children ” daughters, but also now and 
then endows the misplaced daughter with a clear 
head and a strong will. The Arrowpoints had 
already felt some anxiety owing to these endow- 
ments of their Catherine. She would not' accept 
the vie\y of her social duty which required her to 
marry a needy nobleman or a commoner on the 
ladder towards nobility ; and they were not 
without uneasiness concerning her persistence in 
declining suitable offers. As to the possibility 
of her being in love with Klesmer they were not 
at all uneasy, — a very common sort of blind- 
ness. For in general mortals have a great 
power of being astonished at the presence of an 
effect towards which they have done everything, 
and at the absence of an effect towards which 
they have done nothing but desire it. Parents 
are astonished at the ignorance of their sons, 
though they have used the most time-honoured 
and expensive means of securing it; husbands 
and wives are mutually astonished at the loss 
of affection which they have taken no pains to 
keep; and all of us in our turn are apt to be 
astonished that our neighbours do not admire us. 
In this way it happens that the truth seems 
highly improbable. The truth is something 
different from the habitual lazy combinations 
begotten by our wishes. The Arrowpoints’ hour 
of astonishment was come. 

When there is a passion between an heiress 
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and a proud independent-spirited man, it is diffi- 
cult for them to come to an understanding; but 
the difficulties are likely to be overcome unless 
the proud man secures himself by a constant 
alibi. Brief meetings after studied absence are 
potent in disclosure: but more potent still is 
frequent companionship, with full sympathy in 
taste, and admirable qualities on both sides; es- 
pecially where the one is in the position of 
teacher, and the other is delightedly conscious 
of receptive ability which also gives the teacher 
delight. The situation is famous in history, and 
has no less charm now than it had in the days 
of Abelard. 

But this kind of comparison had not occurred 
to the Arrowpoints when they first engaged 
Klesmer to come down to Quetcham. To have a 
first-rate musician in your house is a privilege of 
wealth; Catherine’s musical talent demanded 
every advantage; and she particularly desired 
to use her quieter time in the country for more 
thorough study. Klesmer was not yet a Liszt, 
understood to be adored by ladies of all Euro- 
pean countries with the exception of Lapland; 
and even with that understanding it did not fol- 
low that he would make proposals to an heiress. 
No musician of honour would do so. Still less 
was it conceivable that Catherine would give 
him the slightest pretext for such daring. The 
large cheek that Mr. Arrowpoint was to draw 
in Klesmer’s name seemed to make him as safe 
an inmate as a footman. Where marriage is 
inconceivable, a girl’s sentiments are safe. 

Klesmer was eminently a man of honour; but 
marriages rarely begin with formal proposals, 
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and moreover, Catherine’s limit of the conceiv- 
able did not exactly correspond with her 
mother’s. 

Outsiders might have been more apt to think 
that Klesmer’s position was dangerous for him- 
self if Miss Arrowpoint had been an acknowl- 
edged beauty; not taking into account that the 
most powerful of all beauty is that which re- 
veals itself after sympathy and not before it. 
There is a charm of eye and lip which comes with 
every little phrase that certifies delicate percep- 
tion or fine judgment, with every unostenta- 
tious word or smile that shows a heart awake to 
others ; and no sweep of garment or turn of 
figure is more satisfying than that which enters 
as a restoration of confidence that one person 
is present on whom no intention will be lost. 
What dignity of meaning goes on gathering in 
frowns and laughs which are never observed in 
the wrong place ; what suffused adorableness in 
a human frame where there is a mind that can 
flash out comprehension and hands that can exe- 
cute finely ! The more obvious beauty, also ador- 
able sometimes, — one may say it without blas- 
phemy, — begins by being an apology-for folly, 
and ends like other apologies in becoming tire- 
some by iteration; and that Klesmer, though 
very susceptible to it, should have a passionate 
attachment to Miss Arrowpoint, w'as no more a 
paradox than any other triumph of a manifold 
sympathy over a monotonous attraction. We 
object less to be taxed with the enslaving excess 
of our passions than with our deficiency in wider 
passion; but if the truth were known, our 
reputed intensity is often the dulness of not 
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knowing what else to do with ourselves. Tann- 
hauser, one suspects, was a knight of ill- 
furnished imagination, hardly of larger dis- 
course than a heavy Guardsman; Merlin had 
certainly seen his best days, and was merely 
repeating himself, when he fell into that hopeless 
captivity ; and we know that Ulysses felt so 
manifest an ennui under similar circumstances 
that Calypso herself furthered his departure. 
There is indeed a report that he afterwards left 
Penelope; but since she was habitually absorbed 
in worsted work, and it was probably from her 
that Telemachus got his mean, pettifogging dis- 
position, always anxious about the property and 
the daily consumption of meat, no inference can 
be drawn from this already dubious scandal as 
to the relation between companionship and 
constancy. 

Klesmer was as versatile and fascinating as 
a young Ulysses on a sufficient acquaintance, — 
one whom nature seemed to have first made gen- 
erously and then to have added music as a dom- 
inant power using all the abundant rest, and, 
as in Mendelssohn, finding expression for itself 
not only in the highest finish of execution, but 
in that fervour of creative work and theoretic 
belief which pierces the whole future of a life 
with the light of congruous, devoted purpose. 
His foibles of arrogance and vanity did not 
exceed such as may be found in the best English 
families ; and Catherine Arrowpoint had no 
corresponding restlessness to clash with his : not- 
withstanding her native kindliness she was per- 
haps too coolly firm and self -sustained. But she 
was one of those satisfactory creatures w r hose 
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intercourse has the charm of discovery; whose 
integrity of faculty and expression begets a 
wish to know what they will say on all subjects 
or how they will perform whatever they under- 
take; so that they end by raising not only a 
continual expectation, but a continual sense of 
fulfilment, — the systole and diastole of blissful 
companionship. In such cases the outward pre- 
sentment easily becomes what the image is to 
the worshipper. It was not long before the two 
became aware that each was interesting to the 
other; but the “ how far ” remained a matter 
of doubt. Klesmer did not conceive that Miss 
Arrowpoint was likely to think of him as a 
possible lover, and she was not accustomed to 
think of herself as likely to stir more than a 
friendly regard, or to fear the expression of more 
from any man who was not enamoured of her 
fortune. Each was content to suffer some un- 
shared sense of denial for the sake of loving the 
other’s society a little too well; and under these 
conditions no need had been felt to restrict 
Klesmer’s visits for the last year either in coun- 
try or in town. He knew very well that if Miss 
Arrowpoint had been poor he would have made 
ardent love to her instead of sending a storm 
through the piano, or folding his arms and pour- 
ing out a hyperbolical tirade about something 
as impersonal as the north pole; and she was 
not less aware that if it had been possible for 
Klesmer to wish for her hand she would have 
found overmastering reasons for giving it to 
him. Here was the safety of full cups, which 
are as secure from overflow as the half-empty, 
always supposing no disturbance. Naturally, 
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silent feeling had not remained at the same 
point any more than the stealthy dial-hand, and 
in the present visit to Queteham, Klesmer had 
begun to think that he would not come again; 
while Catherine was more sensitive to his fre- 
quent brusquerie, which she rather resented as 
a needless effort to assert his footing of supe- 
rior in every sense except the conventional. 

Meanwhile enters the expectant pber, Mr. 
Bult, an esteemed party man who, rather neu- 
tral in private life, had strong opinions concern- 
ing the districts of the Niger, was much at home 
also in the Brazils, spoke with decision of affairs 
in the South Seas, was studious of his Parlia- 
mentary and itinerant speeches, and had the 
general solidity and suffusive pinkness of a 
healthy Briton on the central table-land of life. 
Catherine, aware of a tacit understanding that 
he was an undeniable husband for an heiress, 
had nothing to say against him but that he was 
thoroughly tiresome to her. Mr. Bult was ami- 
ably confident, and had no idea that his insensi- 
bility to counterpoint could ever be reckoned 
against him. Klesmer he hardly regarded in 
the light of a serious human being who ought to 
have a vote; and he did not mind Miss Arrow- 
point’s addiction to music any more than her 
probable expenses in antique lace. He was con- 
sequently a little amazed at an after-dinner out- 
burst of Klesmer’s on the lack of idealism in 
English politics, which left all mutuality between 
distant races to be determined simply by the 
need of a market: the crusades, to his mind, 
had at least this excuse, that they had a banner 
of sentiment round which generous feelings 
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could rally : of course, the scoundrels rallied too, 
but what then? they rally in equal force round 
your advertisement van of “ Buy cheap, sell 
dear.” On this theme Klesmer’s eloquence, 
gesticulatory and other, went on for a little 
while like stray fireworks accidentally ignited, 
and then sank into immovable silence. Mr. 
Bult was not surprised that Klesmer’s opinions 
should be flighty, but was astonished at his com- 
mand of English idiom and his ability to put 
a point in a way that would have told at a 
constituents’ dinner, — to be accounted for prob- 
ably by his being a Pole, or a Czech, or some- 
thing of that fermenting sort, in a state of 
political refugeeism which had obliged him to 
make a profession of his music; and that even- 
ing in the drawing-room he for the first time 
went up to Klesmer at the piano, Miss Arrow- 
point being near, and said, — 

“ I had no idea before that you were a politi- 
cal man.” 

Klesmer’s only answer was to fold his arms, 
put out his nether lip, and stare at Mr. Bult. 

“ You must have been used to public speak- 
ing. You speak uncommonly well, though I 
don’t agree with you. From what you said 
about sentiment, I fancy you are a Panslavist.” 

“ No; my name is Elijah. I am the Wander- 
ing Jew,” said Klesmer, flashing a smile at Miss 
Arrowpoint, and suddenly making a mysterious 
wind-like rush backwards and forwards on the 
piano. Mr. Bult felt this buffoonery rather 
offensive and Polish, but — Miss Arrowpoint 
being there — did not like to move away. 

“ Herr Klesmer has cosmopolitan ideas,” said 
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Miss Arrowpoint, trying to make the best of 
the situation. “ He looks forward to a fusion 
of races.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr. Bult, walling 
to be gracious. “I was sure he had too much 
talent to be a mere musician.” 

“ Ah, sir, you are under some mistake there,” 
said Klesmer, firing up. “No man has too 
much talent to be a musician. Most men have 
too little. A creative artist is no more a mere 
musician than a great statesman is a mere poli- 
tician. We are not ingenious puppets, sir, who 
live in a box and look out on the world only when 
it is gaping for amusement. We help to rule 
the nations and make the age as much as any 
other public men. We count ourselves on level 
benches with legislators. And a man who 
speaks effectively through music is compelled 
to something more difficult than parliamentary 
eloquence.” 

With the last word Klesmer wheeled from the 
piano and walked aw r ay. 

Miss Aurowpoint coloured, and Mr. Bult ob- 
served with his usual phlegmatic stolidity, 
“ Your pianist does not think small beer of 
himself.” 

“ Herr Klesmer is something more than a 
pianist,” said Miss Arrowpoint, apologetically. 
“ He is a great musician in the fullest sense of 
the word. He will rank with Schubert and 
Mendelssohn.” 

“ Ah, you ladies understand these things,” 
said Mr. Bult, none the less convinced that these 
things were frivolous because Klesmer had 
shown himself a coxcomb. 
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Catherine, always sorry when Klesmer gave 
himself airs, found an opportunity the next day 
in the music-room to say, “ Why were you so 
heated last night with Mr. Bult? He meant no 
harm.” 

“ You wish me to be complaisant to him? ” 
said Klesmer, rather fiercely. 

“ I think it is hardly worth your while to be 
other than civil.” 

“ You find no difficulty in tolerating him, 
then? — you have a respect for a political plati- 
tudinarian as insensible as an ox to everything 
he can’t turn into political capital. You think 
his monumental obtuseness suited to the dignity 
of the English gentleman.” 

“ I did not say that.” 

“ You mean that I acted without dignity and 
you are offended with me.” 

“ Now you are slightly nearer the truth,” said 
Catherine, smiling. 

“ Then I had better put my burial-clothes in 
my portmanteau and set off at once.” , 

“ I don’t see that. If I have to hear your 
criticism of my operetta, you should not mind 
my criticism of your impatience.” 

“ But I do mind it. You would have wished 
me to take his ignorant impertinence about a 
‘ mere musician ’ without letting him know his 
place. I am to hear my gods blasphemed as 
well as myself insulted. But I beg pardon. 
It is impossible you should see the matter as 
I do. Even you can’t understand the wrath 
of the artist : he is of another caste for 
you.” 

“ That is true,” said Catherine, with some be- 
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trayal of feeling. - “ He is of a caste to which 
I look up, — a caste above mine.” 

Klesmer, who had been seated at a table look- 
ing over scores, started up and walked to a little 
distance, from which he said, — 

“ That is finely felt, — I am grateful. But 
I had better go, all the same. I have made up my 
mind to go, for good and all. You can get on 
exceedingly w r ell without me: your operetta is 
on wheels, — it will go of itself. And your Mr. 
Bult’s company fits me ‘ wie die Faust ins 
Auge.’ I am neglecting my engagements. I 
must go off to St. Petersburg.” 

There was no answer. 

“ You agree with me that I had better go? ” 
said Klesmer, with some irritation. 

“ Certainly; if that is what your business and 
feeling prompt. I have only to wonder that 
you have consented to give us so much of your 
time in the last year. There must be treble the 
interest to you anywhere else. I have never 
thought of your consenting to come here as any- 
thing else than a sacrifice.” 

“ Why should I make the sacrifice? ” said 
Klesmer, going to seat himself at the piano, and 
touching the keys so as to give with the delicacy 
of an echo in the far distance a melody vilich 
he had set to Heine’s “ Ich hab’ dich geliebet und 
liebe dich noch.” 

“ That is the mystery,” said Catherine, not 
wanting to affect anything, but from mere agi- 
tation. From the same cause she was tearing 
a piece of paper into minute morsels, as if at 
a task of utmost multiplication imposed by a 
cruel fairy. 
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“ You can conceive no motive? ” said Kles- 
mer, folding his arms. 

“ None that seems in the least probable.” 

“ Then I shall tell you. It is because you are 
to me the chief woman in the world, — the 
throned lady whose colours I carry between my 
heart and my armour.” 

Catherine’s hands trembled so much that she 
could no longer tear the paper; still less could 
her lips utter a word. Klesmer went on, — 

“ This would be the last impertinence in me, 
if I meant to found anything upon it. That is 
out of the question. I mean no such thing. But 
you once said it was your doom to suspect every 
man who courted you of being an adventurer, 
and what made you angriest was men’s im- 
puting to you the folly of believing that they 
courted you for your own sake. Did you not 
say so? ” 

“ Very likely,” was the answer, in a low 
murmur. 

“ It was a bitter word. Well, at least one 
man who has seen women as plenty as flowers 
in May, has lingered about you for your own 
sake. And since he is one whom you can never 
marry, you will believe him. That is an argu- 
ment in favour of some other man. But don’t 
give yourself for a meal to a minotaur like 
Bult. I shall go now and pack. I shall make 
my excuses to Mrs. Arrowpoint.” Klesmer 
rose as he ended, and walked quickly towards 
the door. 

“You must take this heap of manuscript, 
then,” said Catherine, suddenly making a desper- 
ate effort. She had risen to fetch the heap from 
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another table. Klesmer came back, and they 
had the length of the folio sheets between 
them. 

“ Why should I not marry the man who loves 
me, if I love him ? ” said Catherine. To her the 
effort was something like the leap of a woman 
from the deck into the lifeboat. 

“ It would be too hard — impossible — you 
could not carry it through. I am not worth what 
you would have to encounter. I will not accept 
the sacrifice. It w r ould be thought a mesalliance 
for you, and I should be liable to the worst 
accusations.” 

“ Is it the accusations you are afraid of? I 
am afraid of nothing but that we should miss the 
passing of our lives together.” 

The decisive word had been spoken : there 
was no doubt concerning the end willed by each : 
there only remained the way of arriving at it, 
and Catherine determined to take the straightest 
possible. She went to her father and mother 
in the library, and told them that she had prom- 
ised to marry Klesmer. 

Mrs. Arrowpoint’s state of mind was pitiable. 
Imagine Jean Jacques, after his essay on the 
corrupting influence of the arts, waking up 
among children of nature who had no idea of 
grilling the raw bone they offered him for break- 
fast with the primitive flint knife: or Saint Just, 
after fervidly denouncing all recognition of pre- 
eminence, receiving a vote of thanks for the un- 
broken mediocrity of his speech, which warranted 
the dullest patriots in delivering themselves at 
equal length. Something of the same sort befell 
the authoress of “ Tasso,” when what she had 
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safely demanded of the dead Leonora was en- 
acted by her own Catherine. It is hard for us 
to live up to our own eloquence, and keep pace 
with our winged words, while we are treading 
the solid earth and are liable to heavy dining. 
Besides, it has long been understood that the 
proprieties of literature are not those of prac- 
tical life. Mrs. Arrowpoint naturally wished 
for the best of everything. She not only liked 
to feel -herself at a higher level of literary senti- 
ment than the ladies with whom she associated; 
she wished not to be below them in any point 
of social consideration. While Klesmer was 
seen in the light of a patronized musician, his 
peculiarities were picturesque and acceptable; 
but to see him by a sudden flash in the light of 
her son-in-law gave her a burning sense of what 
the world would say. And the poor lady had 
been used to represent her Catherine as a model 
of excellence. 

Under the first shock she forgot everything 
but her anger, and snatched at any phrase that 
would serve as a weapon. 

“ If Klesmer has presumed to offer himself 
to you, your father shall horsewhip him off the 
premises. Pray speak, Mr. Arrowpoint.” 

The father took his cigar from his mouth, and 
rose to the occasion by saying, “ This will never 
do, Cath.” 

“Do!” cried Mrs. Arrowpoint; “ who in 
their senses ever thought it would do? You 
might as well say poisoning and strangling will 
not do. It is a comedy you have got up, Cath- 
erine. Else you are mad.” 

“ I am quite sane and serious, mamma, and 

VOL. XXX — 23 
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Herr Klesmer is not to blame. He never 
thought of my marrying him. I found out that 
he loved me, and loving him, I told him I would 
marry him.” 

“ Leave that unsaid, Catherine,” said Mrs. 
Arrowpoint, bitterly. “ Every one else will say 
it for you. You will be a public fable. Every 
one will say that you must have made the offer 
to a man who has been paid to come to the house 
— who is nobody knows what — a gypsy, a J ew, 
a mere bubble of the earth.” 

“ Never mind, mamma,” said Catherine, in- 
dignant in her turn. “ We all know he is a 
genius — as Tasso was.” 

“ Those times were not these, nor is Klesmer 
Tasso,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, getting more 
heated. “ There is no sting in that sarcasm, 
except the sting of undutifulness.” 

“Iam sorry to hurt you, mamma. But I will 
not give up the happiness of my life to ideas that 
I don’t believe in and customs I have no respect 
for.” 

“ You have lost all sense of duty, then? You 
have forgotten that you are our only child, — 
that it lies with you to place a great property 
in the right hands ? ” 

“ What are the right hands ? My grandfather 
gained the property in trade.” 

“ Mr. Arrowpoint, will you sit by and hear 
this without speaking? ” 

“lama gentleman, Cath. We expect you 
to marry a gentleman,” said the father, exert- 
ing himself. 

“ And a man connected with the institutions 
of this country,” said the mother. “ A woman. 
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in your position has serious duties. Where duty 
and inclination clash, she must follow duty.” 

“ I don’t deny that,” said Catherine, getting 
colder in proportion to her mother’s heat. “ But 
one may say very true things and apply them 
falsely. People can easily take the sacred word 
duty as a name for what they desire any one 
else to do.” 

“ Your parent’s desire makes no duty for you, 
then? ” 

“ Yes, within reason. But before I give up 
the happiness of my life — ” 

“ Catherine, Catherine, it will not be your 
happiness,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, in her most 
raven-like tones. 

“ Well, what seems to me my happiness — 
before I give it up, I must see some better reason 
than the wish that I should marry a nobleman, 
or a man who votes with a party that he may 
be turned into a nobleman. I feel at liberty to 
marry the man I love and think worthy, unless 
some higher duty forbids.” 

“ And so it does, Catherine, though you are 
blinded and cannot see it. It is a woman’s duty 
not to lower herself. You are lowering your- 
self. Mr. Arrowpoint, will you tell your daugh- 
ter what is her duty? ” 

“ You must see, Catherine, that Klesmer is 
not the man for you,” said Mr. Arrowpoint. 
“ He won’t do at the head of estates. He has 
a deuced foreign look, — is an unpractical man.” 

“ I really can’t see what that has to do with 
it, papa. The land of England has often passed 
into the hands of foreigners, — Dutch soldiers, 
sons of foreign women of had character : if our 
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land were sold to-morrow, it would very likely 
pass into the hands of some foreign merchant on 
’Change. It is in everybody’s mouth that suc- 
cessful swindlers may buy up half the land in 
the country. How can I stem that tide? ” 

“ It will never do to argue about marriage, 
Oath,” said Mr. Arrowpoint. “ It ’s no use 
getting up the subject like a parliamentary 
question. We must do as other people do. 
We must think of the nation and the public 
good.” 

“ I can’t see any public good concerned here, 
papa,” said Catherine. “ Why is it to be ex- 
pected of an heiress that she should carry the 
property gained in trade into the hands of a 
certain class? That seems to me a ridiculous 
mish-mash of superannuated customs and false 
ambition. I should call it a public evil. People 
had better make a new sort of public good by 
changing their ambitions.” 

“ That is mere sophistry, Catherine,” said 
Mrs. Arrowpoint. “ Because you don’t wish 
to marry a nobleman, you are not obliged to 
marry a mountebank or a charlatan.” 

“ I cannot understand the application of such 
words, mamma.” 

“ No, I dare say not,” rejoined Mrs. Arrow- 
point, with significant scorn. “ You have got 
to a pitch at which we are not likely to under- 
stand each other.” 

“ It can’t be done, Cath,” said Mr. Arrow- 
point, wishing to substitute a better-humoured 
reasoning for his wife’s impetuosity. “ A man 
like Klesmer can’t marry such a property as 
yours. It can’t be done,” 
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“ It certainly will not be done,” said Mrs. 
Arrowpoint, imperiously.- “ Where is the man? 
Let him be fetched.” 

“ I cannot fetch him to be insulted,” said 
Catherine. “ Nothing will be achieved by that.” 

“ I suppose you would wish him to know that 
in marrying you he will not marry your for- 
tune,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint. 

“ Certainly; if it were so, I should wish him 
to know it.” 

“ Then you had better fetch him.” 

Catherine only went into the music-room and 
said, “ Come : ” she felt no need to prepare 
Klesmer. 

“ Herr Klesmer,” said Mrs. Arrowpoint, with 
a rather contemptuous stateliness, “ it is un- 
necessary to repeat what has passed between us 
and our daughter. Mr. Arrowpoint will tell 
you our resolution.” 

“ Your marrying is quite out of the question,” 
said Mr. Arrowpoint, rather too heavily 
weighted with his task, and standing in an 
embarrassment unrelieved by a cigar. “ It is 
a wild scheme altogether. A man has been called 
out for less.” 

“ You have taken a base advantage of our 
confidence,” burst in Mrs. Arrowpoint, unable 
to carry out her purpose and leave the burthen 
of speech to her husband. 

Klesmer made a low bow in silent irony. 

“ The pretension is ridiculous. You had bet- 
ter give it up and leave the house at once,” con- 
tinued Mr. Arrowpoint. He wished to do with- 
out mentioning the money. 

“ I can give up nothing without reference 
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to your daughter’s wish,” said Klesmer. “ My 
engagement is to her.” 

“ It is useless to discuss the question,” said 
Mrs. Arrowpoint. “ We shall never consent to 
the marriage. If Catherine disobeys us, we 
shall disinherit her. You will not marry her 
fortune. It is right you should know that.” 

“ Madam, her fortune has been the only thing 
I have had to regret about her. But I must ask 
her if she will not think the sacrifice greater than 
I am worthy of.” 

“ It is no sacrifice to me,” said Catherine, “ ex- 
cept that I am sorry to hurt my father and 
mother. I have always felt my fortune to be a 
wretched fatality of my life.” 

“ You mean to defy us, then? ” said Mrs. 
Arrowpoint. 

“I mean to marry Herr Klesmer,” said Cath- 
erine, firmly. 

“He had better not count on our relenting,” 
said Mrs. Arrowpoint, whose manners suffered 
from that impunity in insult which has been reck- 
oned among the privileges of women. 

“ Madam,” said Klesmer, “ certain reasons 
forbid me to retort. But understand that I 
consider it out of the power either of you or of 
your fortune to confer on me anything that I 
value. My rank as an artist is of my own win- 
ning, and I would not exchange it for any other. 
I am able to maintain your daughter, and I ask 
for no change in my life but her companionship.” 

“ You will leave the house, however,” said 
Mrs. Arrowpoint. 

“ I go at once,” said Klesmer, bowing and 
quitting the room. 
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“ Let there be no misunderstanding, mamma,” 
said Catherine; “ I consider myself engaged to 
Herr Klesmer, and I intend to marry him.” 

The mother turned her head away, and waved 
her hand in sign of dismissal. 

“ It ’s all very fine,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, 
when Catherine was gone ; “ but what the deuce 
are we to do with the property? ” 

“ There is Harry Brendall. He can take the 
name.” 

“ Harry Brendall will get through it all in no 
time,” said Mr. Arrowpoint, relighting his cigar. 

And thus, with nothing settled but the 
determination of the lovers, Klesmer had left 
Quetcham. 



CHAPTER V 


“Among the heirs of Art, as at the division of the promised land, 
each has to win his portion by hard fighting: the bestowal is after the 
manner of prophecy, and is a title without possession. To carry the 
map of an ungotten estate in your pocket is a poor sort of copyhold. 
And in fancy to cast his shoe over Edom is little warrant that a man 
shall ever set the sole of his foot on an. acre of his own there.” 

“The most obstinate beliefs that mortals entertain about themselves 
are such as they have no evidence for beyond a constant, spontaneous 
pulsing of their self-satisfaction, — as it were a hidden seed of madness, 
a confidence that they can move the world without precise notion of 
standing-place or lever.” 

“ T'fcRAY go to church, mamma,” said Gwen- 

Jp dolen the next morning. “ I prefer see- 
ing Herr Klesmer alone.” (He had 
written in reply to her note that he would be 
with her at eleven.) 

“ That is hardly correct, I think,” said Mrs. 
Davilow, anxiously. 

“ Our affairs are too serious for us to think of 
such nonsensical rules,” said Gwendolen, con- 
temptuously. “ They are insulting as well as 
ridiculous.” 

“You would not mind Isabel sitting with you ? 
She would be reading in a corner.” 

“ No, she could not: she would bite her nails 
and stare. It would be too irritating. Trust my 
judgment, mamma. I must be alone. Take 
them all to church.” 

Gwendolen had her way, of course; only that 
Miss Merry and two of the girls stayed at home, 
to give the house a look of habitation by sitting 
at the dining-room windows. 

It was a delicious Sunday morning. The 
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melancholy waning sunshine of autumn rested on 
the leaf-strewn grass and came mildly through 
the windows in slanting bands of brightness over 
the old furniture, and the glass panel that re- 
flected the furniture ; over the tapestried chairs 
with their faded flower-wreaths, the dark enig- 
matic pictures, the superannuated organ at which 
Gwendolen had pleased herself with acting Saint 
Cecilia on her first joyous arrival, the crowd of 
pallid, dusty knick-knacks seen through the open 
doors of the antechamber where she had achieved 
the wearing of her Greek dress as Hermione. 
This last memory was just now very busy in her; 
for had not Klesmer then been struck with ad- 
miration of her pose and expression? Whatever 
he had said, whatever she imagined him to have 
thought, was at this moment pointed with keenest 
interest for her: perhaps she had never before 
in her life felt so inwardly dependent, so con- 
sciously in need of another person’s opinion. 
There was a new fluttering of spirit within her, 
a new element of deliberation in her self- 
estimate, which had hitherto been a blissful gift 
of intuition. Still it was the recurrent burthen 
of her inward soliloquy that Klesmer had seen 
but little of her, and any unfavourable conclu- 
sion of his must have too narrow a foundation. 
She really felt clever enough for anything. 

To fill up the time she collected her volumes 
and pieces of music, and laying them on the top 
of the piano, set herself to classify them. Then 
catching the reflection of her movements in the 
glass panel, she was diverted to the contempla- 
tion of the image there and walked towards it. 
Dressed in black, without a single ornament, and 
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with the warm whiteness of her skin set off be- 
tween her light-brown coronet of hair and her 
square-cut bodice, she might have tempted an 
artist to try again the Roman trick of a statue 
in black, white, and tawny marble. Seeing her 
image slowly advancing, she thought, “ I am 
beautiful,” — not exultingly, but with grave 
decision. Being beautiful was, after all, the con- 
dition on which she most needed external testi- 
mony. If any one objected to the turn of her 
nose or the form of her neck and chin, she had 
not the sense that she could presently show her 
power of attainment in these branches of femi- 
nine perfection. 

There was not much time to fill up in this way 
before the sound of wheels, the loud ring, and the 
opening doors assured her that she was not by 
any accident to be disappointed. This slightly 
increased her inward flutter. In spite of her self- 
confidence, she dreaded Klesmer as part of that 
unmanageable world which was independent of 
her wishes, — something vitriolic that would not 
cease to burn because you smiled or frowned at 
it. Poor thing! she was at a higher crisis of 
her woman’s fate than in her past experience 
with Grandcourt. The questioning, then, was 
whether she should take a particular man as a 
husband. The inmost fold of her questioning 
now was whether she need take a husband at all, 
— whether she could not achieve substantiality 
. for herself, and know gratified ambition without 
bondage. 

Klesmer made his most deferential bow in the 
wide doorway of the antechamber, — showing 
also the deference of the finest gray kerseymere 
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trousers and perfect gloves (the “masters of 
those who know ” are happily altogether 
human) . Gwendolen met him with unusual 
gravity, and holding out her hand, said, “ It is 
most kind of you to come, Herr Klesmer. I 
hope you have not thought me presumptuous.” 

I “ I took your wish as a command that did me 

honour,” said Klesmer, with answering gravity. 
He was really putting by his own affairs in order 
to give his utmost attention to what Gwendolen 
might have to say ; but his temperament was still 
in a state of excitation from the events of yester- 
day, likely enough to give his expressions a more 
than usually biting edge. 

Gwendolen for once was under too great a 
strain of feeling to remember formalities. She 
continued standing near the piano, and Klesmer 
took his stand at the other end of it, with his back 
to the light and his terribly omniscient eyes upon 
her. No affectation was of use, and she began 
without delay. 

“ I wish to consult you, Herr Klesmer. We 
have lost all our fortune; we have nothing. I 
must get my own bread, and I desire to provide 
for my mamma, so as to save her from any hard- 
ship. The only way I can think of — and I 
should like it better than anything — is to be an 
actress — to go on the stage. But of course I 
should like to take a high position, and I thought 
— if you thought I could,” — here Gwendolen 
became a little more nervous, — “ it would be 
better for me to be a singer — to study singing 
also.” 

Klesmer put down his hat on the piano, and 
folded his arms as if to concentrate himself. 
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“ I know,” Gwendolen resumed, turning from 
pale to pink and back again, — “ I know that my 
method of singing is very defective ; but I have 
been ill taught. I could be better taught; I 
could study. xVrid you will understand my 
wish: to sing and act too, like Grisi, is a much 
higher position. Naturally, I should wish to 
take as high a rank as I can. And I can rely 
on your judgment. I am sure you will tell me 
the truth.” 

Gwendolen somehow had the conviction that 
now she made this serious appeal the truth would 
be favourable. 

Still Ivlesmer did not speak. He drew off his 
gloves quickly, tossed them into his hat, rested 
his hands on his hips, and walked to the other end 
of the room. He was filled with compassion for 
this girl : he wanted to put a guard on his speech. 
When he turned again, he looked at her with a 
mild frown of inquiry, and said with gentle 
though quick utterance, “ You have never seen 
anything, I think, of artists and their lives? — 
I mean of musicians, actors, artists of that 
kind? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Gwendolen, not perturbed by 
a reference to this obvious fact in the history of a 
young lady hitherto well provided for. 

“You are, — pardon me,” said Ivlesmer, 
again pausing near the piano, — “ in coming to 
a conclusion on such a matter as this, everything 
must be taken into consideration, — you are 
perhaps twenty? ” 

“ I am twenty-one,” said Gwendolen, a slight 
fear rising in her. “ Do you think I am too 
old? ” 
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Klesmer pouted his under lip and shook his 
long fingers upward in a manner totally 
enigmatic. 

“ Many persons begin later than others,” said 
Gwendolen, betrayed by her habitual conscious- 
ness of having valuable information to bestow. 

Klesmer took no notice, but said with more 
studied gentleness than ever, “ You have prob- 
ably not thought of an artistic career until now : 
you did not entertain the notion, the longing — 
what shall I say? — you did not wish yourself 
an actress, or anything of that sort, till the pres- 
ent trouble? ” 

“ Not exactly ; but I was fond of acting. I 
have acted ; you saw me, if you remember — you 
saw me here in charades, and as Hermione,” said 
Gwendolen, really fearing that Klesmer had 
forgotten. • 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered quickly, “ I remem- 
ber — I remember perfectly,” and again walked 
to the other end of the room. It was difficult for 
him to refrain from this kind of movement when 
he was in any argument either audible or silent. 

Gwendolen felt that she was being weighed. 
The delay was unpleasant. But she did not yet 
conceive that the scale could dip on the wrong 
side, and it seemed to her only graceful to say, 
“ .1 shall be very much obliged to you for taking 
the trouble to give me your advice, whatever it 
maybe.” 

“ Miss Harleth,” said Klesmer, turning 
towards her and speaking with a slight increase 
of accent, “ I will veil nothing from you in this 
matter. I should reckon myself guilty if I put a 
false visage on things, — made them too black or 
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too white. The gods have a curse for him who 
willingly tells another the wrong road. And if 
I misled one who is so young, so beautiful — 
who, I trust, will find her happiness along the 
right road, I should regard myself as a — Bose- 
i wicht .” In the last word Ivlesmer’s voice had 
dropped to a loud whisper. 

Gwendolen felt a sinking of heart under this 
unexpected solemnity, and kept a sort of fasci- 
nated gaze on Klesmer’s face, while he went on. 

“ You are a beautiful young lady — you have 
been brought up in ease — you have done what 
you would — you have not said to yourself, ‘ I 
must know this exactly,’ ‘ I must understand this 
exactly,’ ‘ I must do this exactly ’ ” — in utter- 
ing these three terrible musts , Klesmer lifted up 
three long fingers in succession. “ In sum, you 
have not been called upon to be anything but a 
charming young lady, whom it is an impoliteness 
to find fault with.” 

He paused an instant; then resting his fingers 
on his hips again, and thrusting out his powerful 
chin, he said, — 

“ Well, then, with that preparation you wish 
to try the life of the artist ; you wish to try a life 
of arduous, unceasing work, and — uncertain 
praise. Your praise would have to be earned, 
like your bread; and both would come slowly, 
scantily — what do I say? — they might hardly 
come at all.” 

This tone of discouragement, which Klesmer 
half hoped might suffice without anything more 
unpleasant, roused some resistance in Gwendo- 
len. With a slight turn of her head away from 
him, and an air of pique, she said, — 
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“ I thought that you, being an artist, would 
consider the life one of the most honourable and 
delightful. And if I can do nothing better? — 
I suppose I can put up with the same risks as 
other people do.” 

“ Do nothing better? ” said Klesmer, a little 
fired. “ No, my dear Miss Harleth, you could 
do nothing better — neither man nor woman 
could do anything better — if you could do what 
was best or good of its kind. I am not decrying 
the life of the true artist. I am exalting it. I 
say, it is out of the reach of any but choice or- 
ganizations, — natures framed to love perfection 
and to labour for it; ready, like all true lovers, 
to endure, to wait, to say, I am not yet worthy, 
but she — Art, my mistress — is worthy, and I 
will live to merit her. An honourable lif e ? Yes. 
But the honour comes from the inward vocation 
and the hard- won achievement : there is no hon- 
our in donning the life as a livery.” 

Some excitement of yesterday had revived in 
Klesmer, and hurried him into speech a little 
aloof from his immediate friendly purpose. He 
had wished as delicately as possible to rouse in 
Gwendolen a sense of her unfitness for a peri- 
lous, difficult course; but it was his wont to be 
angry with the pretensions of incompetence, and 
he was in danger of getting chafed. Conscious 
of this, he paused suddenly. But Gwendolen’s 
chief impression was that he had not yet denied 
her the power of doing what would be good of 
its kind. Klesmer’s fervour seemed to be a sort 
of glamour such as he was prone to throw over 
things in general ; and what she desired to as- 
sure him of was that she was not afraid of some 
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preliminary hardships. The belief that to pre- 
sent herself in public on the stage must produce 
an effect such as she had been used to feel certain 
of in private life, was like a bit of her flesh, — it 
was not to be peeled off readily, but must come 
with blood and pain. She said, in a tone of some 
insistence, — 

“ I am quite prepared to bear hardships at 
first. Of course no one can become celebrated all 
at once. And it is not necessary that every one 
should be first-rate, — either actresses or singers. 
If you would be so kind as to tell me what steps 
I should take, I shall have the courage to take 
them. I don’t mind going up hill. It will be 
easier than the dead level of being a governess. 
I will take any steps you recommend.” 

Klesmer was more convinced now that he must 
speak plainly. 

“ I will tell you the steps, not that I recom- 
mend, but that will be forced upon you. It is 
all one, so far, what your goal may be, — excel- 
lence, celebrity, second, third rateness, — it is all 
one. You must go to town under the protection 
of your mother. You must put yourself under 
training, — musical, dramatic, theatrical : what- 
ever you desire to do you have to learn — ” 
Here Gwendolen looked as if she were going to 
speak, but Klesmer lifted up his hand and said 
decisively: “ I know. You have exercised your 
talents — you recite — you sing — from the 
drawing-room standpunkt. My dear Fraulein, 
you must unlearn all that. You have not yet 
conceived what excellence is: you must unlearn 
your mistaken admirations. You must know 
what you have to strive for, and then you must 
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subdue your mind and body to unbroken disci- 
pline. Your mind, I say. For you must not be 
thinking of celebrity : put that candle out of your 
eyes, and look only at excellence. You would of 
course earn nothing, — you could get no en- 
gagement for a long while. You would need 
money for yourself and your family. But that,” 
here Klesmer frowned and shook his fingers as 
if to dismiss a triviality — “ that could perhaps 
be found.” 

Gwendolen turned pink and pale during this 
speech. Her pride had felt a terrible knife-edge, 
and the last sentence only made the smart 
keener. She was conscious of appearing moved, 
and tried to escape from her weakness by sud- 
denly walking to a seat and pointing out a chair 
to Klesmer. He did not take it, but turned a 
little in order to face her and leaned against the 
piano. At that moment she wished that she had 
not sent for him: this first experience of being 
taken on some other ground than that of her 
social rank and her beauty was becoming bitter 
to her. Klesmer, preoccupied with a serious pur- 
pose, went on without change of tone. 

“ Now, what sort of issue might be fairly ex- 
pected from all this self-denial? You would ask 
that. It is right that your eyes should be open 
to it. I will tell you truthfully. The issue 
would be uncertain, and — most probably — 
would not be worth much.” 

At these relentless words Klesmer put out his 
lip and looked through his spectacles with the 
air of a monster impenetrable by beauty. 

Gwendolen’s eyes began to burn, but the dread 
of showing weakness urged her to added self- 
tol. xn — 24 
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control. She compelled herself to say in a hard 
tone, — 

“ You think I want talent, or am too old to 
begin.” 

Klesmer made a sort of hum, and then de- 
scended on an emphatic “ Yes! The desire and 
the training should have begun seven years ago 

— or a good deal earlier. A mountebank’s child 
who helps her father to earn shillings when she is 
six years old, — a child that inherits a singing 
throat from a long line of choristers and learns 
to sing as it learns to talk, has a likelier begin- 
ning. Any great achievement in acting or in 
music grows with the growth. Whenever an 
artist has been able to say, ‘ I came, I saw, I con- 
quered,’ it has been at the end of patient practice. 
Genius at first is little more than a great capacity 
for receiving discipline. Singing and acting, 
like the fine dexterity of the juggler with his 
cups and balls, require a shaping of the organs 
towards a finer and finer certainty of effect. 
Your muscles — your whole frame — must go 
like a watch, true, true, true, to a hair. That is 
the work of spring-time, before habits have been 
determined.” 

“ I did not pretend to genius,” said Gwendo- 
len, still feeling that she might somehow do what 
Klesmer wanted to represent as impossible. “ I 
only supposed that I might have a little talent, 

— enough to improve.” 

“ I don’t deny that,” said Klesmer. “ If you 
had been put in the right track some years ago 
and had worked well, you might now have made 
a public singer, though I don’t think your voice 
would have counted for much in public. For the 
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stage your personal charms and intelligence 
might then have told without the present draw- 
back of inexperience, — lack of discipline, — 
lack of instruction.” 

Certainly Klesmer seemed cruel, but his feel- 
ing was the reverse of cruel. Our speech even 
when we are most single-minded can never take 
its line absolutely from one impulse ; but Kles- 
mer’ s was as far as possible directed by compas- 
sion for poor Gwendolen’s ignorant eagerness to 
enter on a course of which he saw all the miser- 
able details with a definiteness which he could not 
if he would have conveyed to her mind. 

Gwendolen, however, was not convinced. 
Her self -opinion rallied, and since the counsellor 
whom she had called in gave a decision of such 
severe peremptoriness, she was tempted to think 
that his judgment was not only fallible but 
biassed. It occurred to her that a simpler and 
wiser step for her to have taken would have been 
to send a letter through the post to the manager 
of a London theatre, asking him to make an ap- 
pointment. She would make no further refer- 
ence to her singing : Klesmer, she saw, had set 
himself against her singing. But she felt equal 
to arguing with him about her going on the 
stage, and she answered in a resistant tone, — 

“ I understand, of course, that no one can be a 
finished actress at once. It may be impossible 
to tell beforehand whether I should succeed; but 
that seems to me a reason why I should try. I 
should have thought that I might have taken an 
engagement at a theatre meanwhile, so as to earn 
money and study at the same time.” 

“ Can’t be done, my dear Miss Harleth — I 
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speak plainly — it can’t be done. I must clear 
your mind of these notions, which have no more 
resemblance to reality than a pantomime. Ladies 
and gentlemen think that when they have made 
their toilet and drawn on their gloves they are as 
presentable on the stage as in a drawing-room. 
No manager thinks that. With all your grace 
and charm, if you were to present yourself as an 
aspirant to the. stage, a manager would either 
require you to pay as an amateur for being al- 
lowed to perform, or he would tell you to go and 
be taught, — trained to bear yourself on the 
stage, as a horse, however beautiful, must be 
trained for the circus; to say nothing of that 
study which would enable you to personate a 
character consistently, and animate it with the 
natural language of face, gesture, and tone. 
For you to get an engagement fit for you 
straight away is out of the question.” 

“ I really cannot understand that,” said 
Gwendolen, rather haughtily — then, checking 
herself, she added in another tone — “I shall be 
obliged to you if you will explain how it is that 
such poor actresses get engaged. I have been to 
the theatre several times, and I am sure there 
were actresses who seemed to me to act not at all 
well and who were quite plain.” 

“ Ah, my dear Miss Harleth, that is the easy 
criticism of the buyer. We who buy slippers toss 
away this pair and the other as clumsy ; but there 
went an apprenticeship to the making of them. 
Excuse me: you could not at present teach one 
of those actresses; but there is certainly much 
that she could teach you. For example, she can 
pitch her voice so as to be heard : ten to one you 
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could not do it till after many trials. Merely to 
stand and move on the stage is an art, — requires 
practice. It is understood that we are not now 
talking of a comparse in a petty theatre who 
earns the wages of a needlewoman. That is out 
of the question for you.” 

“ Of course I must earn more than that,” said 
Gwendolen, with a sense of wincing rather than 
of being refuted; “ but I think I could soon 
learn to do tolerably well all those little things 
you have mentioned. I am not so very stupid. 
And even in Paris I am sure I saw two actresses 
playing important ladies’ parts who were not at 
all ladies and quite ugly. I suppose I have no 
particular talent, but I must think it is an ad- 
vantage, even on the stage, to be a lady and not a 
perfect fright.” 

“ Ah, let us understand each other,” said Kles- 
mer, with a flash of new meaning. “ I was 
speaking of what you would have to go through 
if you aimed at becoming a real artist, — if you 
took music and the drama as a higher vocation 
in which you would strive after excellence. On 
that head, what I have said stands fast. You 
would find — after your education in doing 
things slackly for one-and-twenty years — great 
difficulties in study: you would find mortifica- 
tions in the treatment you would get when you 
presented yourself on the footing of skill. You 
would be subjected to tests; people would no 
longer feign not to see your blunders. You 
would at first only be accepted on trial. You 
would have to bear what I may call a glaring 
insignificance : any success must be won by the 
utmost patience. You would have to keep your 

• 
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place in a crowd, and after all it is likely you 
would lose it and get out of sight. If you deter- 
mine to face these hardships and still try, you 
will have the dignity of a high purpose, even 
though you may have chosen unfortunately. 
You will have some merit, though you may win 
no prize. Y ou have asked my judgment on your 
chances of winning. I don’t pretend to speak 
absolutely; but measuring probabilities, my 
judgment is — you will hardly achieve more 
than mediocrity.” 

Iilesmer had delivered himself with emphatic 
rapidity, and now paused a moment. Gwendo- 
len was motionless, looking at her hands, which 
lay over each other on her lap, till the deep-toned, 
long-drawn “ But ” with which he resumed, had 
a startling effect, and made her look at him 
again. 

“ But — there are certainly other ideas, other 
dispositions with which a young lady may take 
up an art that will bring her before the public. 
She may rely on the unquestioned power of her 
beauty as a passport. She may desire to exhibit 
herself to an admiration which dispenses with 
skill. This goes a certain way on the stage : not 
in music; hut on the stage, beauty is taken when 
there is nothing more commanding to be had. 
Not without some drilling, however: as I have 
said before, technicalities have in any case to be 
mastered. But these excepted, we have here 
nothing to do with art. The woman who takes 
up this career is not an artist : she is usually one 
who thinks of entering on a luxurious life by a 
short and easy road — perhaps by marriage' — 
that is her most brilliant chance, and the rarest. 
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Still, her career will not be luxurious to begin 
with: she can hardly earn her own poor bread 
independently at once, and the indignities she 
will be liable to are such as I will not speak of.” 

“ I desire to be independent,” said Gwendolen, 
deeply stung and confusedly apprehending some 
scorn for herself in Klesmer’s words. “ That 
was my reason for asking whether I could not 
get an immediate engagement. Of course I can- 
not know how things go on about theatres. But 
I thought that I could have made myself inde-- 
pendent. I have no money, and I will not accept 
help from any one.” 

Her wounded pride could not rest without 
making this disclaimer. It was intolerable to her 
that Klesmer should imagine her to have ex- 
pected other help from him than advice. 

“ That is a hard saying for your friends,” said 
Klesmer, recovering the gentleness of tone with 
which he had begun the conversation. “ I have 
given you pain. That was inevitable. I was 
bound to put the truth, the unvarnished truth, 
before you. I have not said — I will not say — 
you will do wrong to choose the hard, climbing 
path of an endeavouring artist. You have to 
compare its difficulties with those of any less 
hazardous — any more private course which 
opens itself to you. If you take that more cour- 
ageous resolve, I will ask leave to shake hands 
with you on the strength of our free-masonry, 
where we are all vowed to the service of Art, and 
to serve her by helping every fellow-servant.” 

Gwendolen was silent, again looking at her 
hands. She felt herself very far away from tak- 
ing the resolve that would enforce acceptance; 
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and after waiting an instant or two, Ivlesmer 
went on with deepened seriousness. 

“ When there is duty of service, there must be 
the duty of accepting it. The question is not one 
of personal obligation. And in relation to prac- 
tical matters immediately affecting your future, 

- -excuse my permitting myself to mention in 
confidence an affair of my own. I am expecting 
an event which would make it easy for me to 
exert myself on your behalf in furthering your 
opportunities of instruction and residence in 
London — under the care, that is, of your family 

— without need for anxiety on your part. If 
you resolve to take art as a bread-study, you 
need only undertake the study at first; the bread 
will be found without trouble. The event I mean 
is my marriage, — in fact, — you will receive 
this as a matter of confidence, — my marriage 
with Miss Arrowpoint, which will more than 
double such right as I have to be trusted by you 
as a friend. Your friendship will have greatly 
risen in value for her by your having adopted 
that generous labour.” 

Gwendolen’s face had begun to burn. That 
Ivlesmer was about to marry Miss Arrowpoint 
caused her no surprise, and at another moment 
she would have amused herself in quickly 
imagining the scenes that must have occurred at 
Quetcham. But what engrossed her feeling, 
what filled her imagination now, was the pano- 
rama of her own immediate future that Ivles- 
mer’s words seemed to have unfolded. The sug- 
gestion of Miss Arrowpoint as a patroness was 
only another detail added to its repulsiveness ; 
Klesmer’s proposal to help her seemed an ad- 
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ditional irritation after the humiliating judg- 
ment he had passed on her capabilities. His 
words had really bitten into her self-confidence, 
and turned it into the pain of a bleeding wound ; 
and the idea of presenting herself before other 
judges was now poisoned with the dread that 
they also might be harsh : they also would not 
recognize the talent she was conscious of. But 
she controlled herself, and rose from her seat 
before she made any answer. It seemed natural 
that she should pause. She went to the piano 
and looked absently at leaves of music, pinch- 
ing up the corners. At last she turned towards 
Klesmer and said, with almost her usual air of 
proud equality, which in this interview had not 
been hitherto perceptible, — 

“ I congratulate you sincerely, Herr Klesmer. 
I think I never saw any one more admirable than 
Miss Arrowpoint. And I have to thank you for 
every sort of kindness this morning. But I can’t 
decide now. If I make the resolve you have 
spoken of, I will use your permission — I will let 
you know. But I fear the obstacles are too 
great. In any case, I am deeply obliged to you. 
It was very bold of me to ask you to take this 
trouble.” 

Klesmer’s inward remark was, “ She will 
never let me know.” But with the most 
thorough respect in his manner, he said, “ Com- 
mand me at any time. There is an address on 
this card which will always find me with little 
delay.” 

When he had taken up his hat and was going 
to make his bow, Gwendolen’s better self, con- 
scious of an ingratitude which the clear-seeing 
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mediocrity — hard, incessant work, uncertain 
praise — bread coming slowly, scantily, perhaps 
not at all — mortifications, people no longer 
feigning not to see your blunders — glaring in- 
significance ” — all these phrases rankled in her; 
and even more galling was the hint that she 
could only be accepted on the stage as a beauty 
who hoped to get a husband. The “ indigni- 
ties ” that she might be visited with had no very 
definite form for her, but the mere association of 
anything called “ indignity ” with herself roused 
a resentful alarm. And along with the vaguer 
images which were raised by those biting words, 
came the more precise conception of disagree- 
ables which her experience enabled her to imag- 
ine. How could she take her mamma and the 
four sisters to London, if it were not possible for 
her to earn money at once? And as for submit- 
ting to be a protege, and asking her mamma to 
submit with her to the humiliation of being sup- 
ported by Miss Arrowpoint, — that was as bad 
as being a governess; nay, worse; for suppose 
the end of all her study to be as worthless as 
Klesmer clearly expected it to be, the sense of 
favours received and never repaid, would em- 
bitter the miseries of disappointment. Klesmer 
doubtless had magnificent ideas about helping 
artists; but how could he know the feelings of 
ladies in such matters? It was all over: she had 
entertained a mistaken hope; and there was an 
end of it. 

“ An end of it! ” said Gwendolen, aloud, start- 
ing from her seat as she heard the steps and 
voices of her mamma and sisters coming in from 
church. She hurried to the piano and began 
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gathering together her pieces of music with as- 
sumed diligence, while the expression on her pale 
face and in her burning eyes was w r hat would 
have suited a woman enduring a wrong which 
she might not resent, but would probably 
revenge. 

“ Well, my darling,” said gentle Mrs. Davi- 
low, entering, “ I see by the wheel-marks that 
Klesmer has been here. Have you been satisfied 
with the interview ? ” She had some guesses as to 
its object, but felt timid about implying them. 

“ Satisfied, mamma? oh, yes,” said Gwendo- 
len, in a high, hard, tone, for which she must be 
excused, because she dreaded a scene of emotion. 
If she did not set herself resolutely to feign 
proud indifference, she felt that she must fall 
into a passionate outburst of despair, which 
would cut her mamma more deeply than all the 
rest of their calamities. 

“ Your uncle and aunt -were disappointed at 
not seeing you,” said Mrs. Davilow, coming near 
the piano, and watching Gwendolen’s move- 
ments. “ I only said that you wanted rest.” 

“ Quite right, mamma,” said Gwendolen, in 
the same tone, turning to put away some music. 

“ Am I not to know anything now, Gwendo- 
len? Am I always to be in the dark? ” said Mrs. 
Davilow, too keenly sensitive to her daughter’s 
manner and expression not to fear that some- 
thing painful had occurred. 

“ There is really nothing to tell now, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, in a still higher voice. “ I had 
a mistaken idea about something I could do. 
Herr Klesmer has undeceived me. That is all.” 

“ Don’t look and speak in that way, my dear 
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child: I cannot bear it,” said Mrs. Davilow, 
breaking down. She felt an undefinable terror, 

Gwendolen looked at her a moment in silence, 
biting her inner lip; then she went up to her, and 
putting her hands on her mamma’s shoulders, 
said, with a drop of her voice to the lowest under- 
tone, “ Mamma, don’t speak to me now. It is 
useless to cry and waste our strength over what 
can’t be altered. You will live at Sawyer’s Cot- 
tage, and I am going to the bishop’s daughters. 
There is no more to be said. Things cannot be 
altered, and who cares? It makes no difference 
to any one else what we do. We must try not to 
care ourselves. We must not give way. I dread 
giving way. Help me to be quiet.” 

Mrs. Davilow was like a frightened child un- 
der her daughter’s face and voice: her tears 
were arrested, and she went away in silence. 


CHAPTER VI 


I question tilings and ao not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world appears unkind. 

Wordsworth. 

G WENDOLEN was glad that she had 
got through her interview with Klesmer 
before meeting her uncle and aunt. She 
had made up her mind now that there were only 
disagreeables before her, and she felt able to 
maintain a dogged calm in the face of any 
humiliation that might be proposed. 

The meeting did not happen until the Mon- 
day, when Gwendolen went to the Rectory with 
her mamma. They had called at Sawyer’s Cot- 
tage by the way, and had seen every cranny of 
the narrow rooms in a midday light, unsoftened 
by blinds and curtains ; for the furnishing to 
be done by gleanings from the Rectory had not 
yet begun. 

“ How shall you endure it, mamma? ” said 
Gwendolen, as they walked away. She had not 
opened her lips while they were looking round 
at the bare walls and floors, and the little garden 
with the cabbage-stalks, and the yew arbour all 
dust and cobwebs within. “ You and the four 
girls all in that closet of a room, with the green 
and yellow paper pressing on your eyes? And 
without me? ” 

“ It will be some comfort that you have not 
to bear it too, dear.” 
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“ If it were not that I must get some money, 
I would rather be there than go to be a gov- 
erness.” 

“ Don’t set yourself against it beforehand, 
Gwendolen. If you go to the palace, you will 
have every luxury about you. And you know 
how much you have always eared for that. You 
will not find it so hard as going up and down 
those steep narrow stairs, and hearing the crock- 
ery rattle through the house, and the dear girls 
talking.” 

“ It is like a bad dream,” said Gwendolen, 
impetuously. “ I cannot believe that my uncle 
will let you go to such a place. He ought to 
have taken some other steps.” 

“ Don’t be unreasonable, dear child. What 
could he have done ? ” 

“ That was for him to find out. It seems to 
me a very extraordinary world if people in our 
position must sink in this way all at once,” said 
Gwendolen, the other worlds with which she -was 
conversant being constructed with a sense of fit- 
ness that arranged her own future agreeably. 

It was her temper that framed her sentences 
under this entirely new pressure of evils: she 
could have spoken more suitably on the vicissi- 
tudes in other people’s lives, though it was never 
her aspiration to express herself virtuously so 
much as cleverly, — a point to be remembered 
in extenuation of her words, which were usually 
worse than she was. 

And, notwithstanding the keen sense of her 
own bruises, she was capable of some compunc- 
tion when her uncle and aunt received her with 
a more affectionate kindness than they had ever 
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shown before. She could not but be struck by 
the dignified cheerfulness with which they talked 
of the necessary economies in their way of living 
and in the education of the boys. Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s worth of character, a little obscured by 
worldly opportunities, — as the poetic beauty 
of women is obscured by the demands of fashion- 
able dressing, — showed itself to great advan- 
tage under this sudden reduction of fortune. 
Prompt and methodical, he had set himself not 
only to put down his carriage, but to reconsider 
his worn suits of clothes, to leave off meat for 
breakfast, to do without periodicals, to get Edwy 
from school and arrange hours of study for all 
the boys under himself, and to order the whole 
establishment on the sparest footing possible. 
For all healthy people economy has its pleasures; 
and the Rector’s spirit had spread through the 
household. Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna, who 
always made papa their model, really did not 
miss anything they cared about for themselves, 
and in all sincerity felt that the saddest part 
of the family losses was the change for Mrs. 
Davilow and her children. 

Anna for the first time could merge her re- 
sentment on behalf of Rex in her sympathy 
with Gwendolen ; and Mrs. Gascoigne was dis- 
posed to hope that trouble would have a salu- 
tary effect on her niece, without thinking it her 
duty to add any bitters by way of increasing the 
salutariness. They had both been busy devising 
how to get blinds and curtains for the cottage 
out of the household stores ; but with delicate 
feeling they left these matters in the back- 
ground, and talked at first of Gwendolen’s jour- 
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ney, and the comfort it was to her mamma to 
have her at home again. 

In fact, there was nothing for Gwendolen to 
take as a justification for extending her discon- 
tent with events to the persons immediately 
around her, and she felt shaken into a more alert 
attention, as if by a call to drill that everybody 
else was obeying, when her uncle began in a 
voice of firm kindness to talk to her of the efforts 
he had been making to get her a situation which 
would offer her as many advantages as possible. 
Mr. Gascoigne had not forgotten Grandeourt, 
but the possibility of further advances from that 
quarter was something too vague for a man of 
his good sense to be determined by it : uncertain- 
ties of that kind must not now slacktn his action 
in doing the best he could for his niece under 
actual conditions. 

“ I felt that there was no time to be lost, 
Gwendolen; for a position in a good family 
where you will have some consideration is not 
to be had at a moment’s notice. And however 
long we waited we could hardly find one where 
you would be better off than at Bishop Mom- 
pert’s. I am known to both him and Mrs. 
Mompert, and that of course is an advantage 
for you. Our correspondence has gone on 
favourably; but I cannot be surprised that Mrs. 
Mompert wishes to see you before making an 
absolute engagement. She thinks of arranging 
for you to meet her at Wanchester when she is 
on her way to town. I dare say you will feel the 
interview rather trying for you, my dear; but 
you will have a little time to prepare your 
mind.” 
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“ Do you know why she wants to see me, 
uncle? ” said Gwendolen, whose mind had 
quickly gone over various reasons that an imag- 
inary Mrs. Mompert with three daughters might 
be supposed to entertain, — reasons all of a dis- 
agreeable kind to the person presenting herself 
for inspection. 

The Rector smiled. “ Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear. She would like to have a more precise 
idea of you than my report can give. And a 
mother is naturally scrupulous about a com- 
panion for her daughters. I have told her you 
are very young. But she herself exercises a close 
supervision over her daughters’ education, and 
that makes her less anxious as to age. She is 
a woman of taste and also of strict principle, 
and objects to having a French person in the 
house. I feel sure that she will think your man- 
ners and accomplishments as good as she is likely 
to find; and over the religious and moral tone 
of the education she, and indeed the bishop him- 
self, will preside.” 

Gwendolen dared not answer, but the repres- 
sion of her decided dislike to the whole prospect 
sent an unusually deep flush over her face and 
neck, subsiding as quickly as it came. Anna, 
full of tender fears, put her little hand into her 
cousin’s, and Mr. Gascoigne was too kind a man 
not to conceive something of the trial which this 
sudden change must be for a girl like Gwen- 
dolen. Bent on giving a cheerful view of things, 
he went on in an easy tone of remark, not as if 
answering supposed objections, — 

“ I think so highly of the position that I 
should have been tempted to try and get it for 
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Anna, if she had been at all likely to meet Mrs. 
Mompert’s wants. It is really a home, with a 
continuance of education in the highest sense; 
‘ governess ’ is a misnomer. The bishop’s views 
are of a more decidedly Low Church colour than 
my own, — he is a close friend of Lord Gram- 
pian’s; but though privately strict, he is not 
by any means narrow in public matters. In- 
deed, he has created as little dislike in his diocese 
as any bishop on the bench. He has always re- 
mained friendly to me, though before his pro- 
motion, when he was an incumbent of this 
diocese, we had a little controversy about the 
Bible Society.” 

The Rector’s words were too pregnant with 
satisfactory meaning to himself for him to 
imagine the effect they produced on the mind 
of his niece. “ Continuance of education,” 
— “ bishop’s views,” — “ privately strict,” — 
“ Bible Society,” — it was as if he had intro- 
duced a few snakes at large for the instruction 
of ladies who regarded them as all alike fur- 
nished with poison-bags, and biting or sting- 
ing according to convenience. To Gwendolen, 
already shrinking from the prospect opened to 
her, such phrases came like the glowing heat of 
a burning-glass, — not at all as the links of per- 
suasive reflection which they formed for the 
good uncle. She began desperately to seek an 
alternative. 

“ There was another situation, I think, 
mamma spoke of?” she said, with determined 
self-mastery. 

“ Yes,” said the Rector, in rather a depreci- 
atory tone; “ but that is in a school. I should 
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not have the same satisfaction in your taking that. 
It would be much harder work, you are aware, 
and not so good in any other respect. Besides, 
you have not an equal chance of getting it.” 

“ Oh dear, no,” said Mrs. Gascoigne, “ it 
would be much harder for you, my dear, - — much 
less appropriate. You might not have a bed- 
room to yourself.” And Gwendolen’s memories 
of school suggested other particulars which 
forced her to admit to herself that this alterna- 
tive would be no relief. She turned to her uncle 
again and said, apparently in acceptance of his 
ideas, — 

“ When is Mrs. Mompert likely to send for 

me?” 

“ That is rather uncertain, but she has prom- 
ised not to entertain any other proposal till she 
has seen you. She has entered with much feel- 
ing into your position. It will be within the 
next fortnight, probably. But I must be off 
now. I am going to let part of my glebe un- 
commonly well.” 

The Rector ended very cheerfully, leaving the 
room with the satisfactory conviction that Gwen- 
dolen was going to adapt herself to circum- 
stances like a girl of good sense. Having 
spoken appropriately, he naturally supposed 
that the effects would be appropriate; being 
accustomed as a household and parish authority 
to be asked to “ speak to ” refractory persons, 
with the understanding that the measure was 
morally coercive. 

“ What a stay Henry is to us all! ” said Mrs. 
Gascoigne, when her husband had left the room. 

“ He is, indeed,” said Mrs. Davilow, cordially. 
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“ I think cheerfulness is a fortune in itself, I 
wish I had it.” 

“ And Hex is just like him,” said Mrs. Gas- 
coigne. “ I must tell you the comfort we have 
had in a letter from him. I must read you a 
little bit,” she added, taking the letter from her 
pocket, while Anna looked rather frightened, — 
she did not know why, except that it had been 
a rule with her not to mention Ilex before 
Gwendolen. 

The proud mother ran her eyes over the letter, 
seeking for sentences to read aloud. But appar- 
ently she had found it sown with what might 
seem to be closer allusions than she desired to 
the recent past, for she looked up, folding the 
letter, and saying, — 

“ However, he tells us that our trouble has 
made a man of him; he sees a reason for any 
amount of work: he means to get a fellowship, 
to take pupils, to set one of his brothers going, 
to be everything that is most remarkable. The 
letter is full of fun — just like him. He says, 
‘ Tell mother she has put out an advertisement 
for a jolly good hard-working son, in time to 
hinder me from taking ship ; and I offer myself 
for the place.’ The letter came on Friday. I 
never saw my husband so much moved by any- 
thing since Rex was born. It seemed a gain 
to balance our loss.” 

This letter, in fact, was what had helped both 
Mrs. Gascoigne and Anna to show Gwendolen 
an unmixed kindliness; and she herself felt very 
amiably about it, smiling at Anna and pinching 
her chin as much as to say, “ Nothing is wrong 
with you now, is it? ” She had no gratuitously 
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ill-natured feeling or egoistic pleasure in making 
men miserable. She only had an intense objec- 
tion to their making her miserable. 

But when the talk turned on furniture for the 
cottage, Gwendolen was not roused to show 
even a languid interest. She thought that she 
had done as much as could be expected of her 
this morning, and indeed felt at an heroic pitch 
in keeping to herself the struggle that was going 
on within her. The recoil of her mind from the 
only definite prospect allowed her, was stronger 
than even she had imagined beforehand. The 
idea of presenting herself before Mrs. Mompert 
in the first instance, to be approved or disap- 
proved, came as pressure on an already painful 
bruise : even as a governess, it appeared she was 
to be tested and was liable to rejection. After 
she had done herself the violence to accept the 
bishop and his wife, they were still to consider 
whether they would accept her; it was at her 
peril that she was to look, speak, or be silent. 
And even when she had entered on her dismal 
task of self -constraint in the society of three 
girls whom she was bound incessantly to edify, 
the same process of inspection was to go on: 
there was always to be Mrs. Mompert’s super- 
vision; always something or other would be ex- 
pected of her to which she had not the slightest 
inclination; and perhaps the bishop would ex- 
amine her on serious topics. Gwendolen, lately 
used to the social successes of a handsome girl, 
whose lively venturesomeness of talk has the 
effect of wit, and who six weeks before would 
have pitied the dulness of the bishop rather than 
have been embarrassed by him, saw the life be- 
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fore her as an entrance into a penitentiary. 
Wild thoughts of running away to be an actress, 
in spite of Kiesmer, came to her with the lure 
of freedom; but his words still hung heavily on 
her soul; they had alarmed her pride and even 
her maidenly dignity: dimly she conceived her- 
self getting amongst vulgar people who would 
treat her with rude familiarity, — odious men, 
whose grins and smirks would not he seen 
through the strong grating of polite society. 
Gwendolen’s daring was not in the least that 
of the adventuress; the demand to be held a 
lady was in her very marrow; and when she had 
dreamed that she might be the heroine of the 
gaming-table, it was with the understanding that 
no one should treat her with the less considera- 
tion, or presume to look at her with irony as 
Deronda had done. To be protected and petted, 
and to have her susceptibilities consulted in 
every detail, had gone along with her food and 
clothing as matters of course in her life: even 
without any such warning as Kiesmer ’s, she 
could not have thought it an attractive freedom 
to be thrown in solitary dependence on the 
doubtful civility of strangers. The endurance 
of the episcopal penitentiary was less repulsive 
than that ; though here, too, she would certainly 
never be petted or have her susceptibilities con- 
sulted. Her rebellion against this hard necessity 
which had come just to her of all people in the 
world — to her whom all circumstances had con- 
curred in preparing for something quite differ- 
ent — was exaggerated instead of diminished 
as one hour followed another, filled with the 
imagination of what she might have expected 
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in her lot and what it was actually to be. The 
family troubles, she thought, were easier for 
every one than for her, — even for poor dear 
mamma, because she had always used herself 
to not enjoying. As to hoping that if she went 
to the Momperts’ and was patient a little while, 
things might get better, — it would be stupid 
to entertain hopes for herself after all that had 
happened : her talents, it appeared, would never 
be recognized as anything remarkable, and there 
was not a single direction in which probability 
seemed to flatter her wishes. Some beautiful 
girls, who, like her, had read romances where 
even plain governesses are centres of attraction 
and are sought in marriage, might have solaced 
themselves a little by transporting such pictures 
into their own future; but even if Gwendolen’s 
experience had led her to dwell on love-making 
and marriage as her elysium, her heart was too 
much oppressed by what was near to her, in both 
the past and the future, for her to project her 
anticipations very far off. She had a world- 
nausea upon her, and saw no reason all through 
her life why she should wish to live. No re- 
ligious view of trouble helped her: her troubles 
had in her opinion all been caused by other 
people’s disagreeable or wicked conduct; and 
there was really nothing pleasant to be counted 
on in the world: that was her feeling; every- 
thing else she had heard said about trouble was 
mere phrase-making not attractive enough for 
her to have caught it up and repeated it. As to 
the sweetness of labour and fulfilled claims ; the 
interest of inward and outward activity; the 
impersonal delights of life as a perpetual dis- 
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covery; the dues of courage, fortitude, indus- 
try, which it is mere baseness not to pay towards 
the common burthen ; the supreme worth of the 
teacher’s vocation, — these, even if they had 
been eloquently preached to her, could have been 
no more than faintly apprehended doctrines: 
the fact which wrought upon her was her invari- 
able observation that for a lady to become a 
governess — to “ take a situation ” — was to 
descend in life and to be treated at best with 
a compassionate patronage. And poor Gwen- 
dolen had never dissociated happiness from per- 
sonal pre-eminence and eclat. That where these 
threatened to forsake her, she should take life 
to be hardly worth the having, cannot make her 
so unlike the rest of us, men or women, that we 
should east her out of our compassion; our 
moments of temptation to a mean opinion of 
things in general being usually dependent on 
some susceptibility about ourselves and some 
dulness to subjects which every one else would 
consider more important. Surely a young 
creature is pitiable who has the labyrinth of life 
before her and no clew — to whom distrust in 
herself and her good fortune has come as a sud- 
den shock, like a rent across the path that she 
was treading carelessly. 

In spite of her healthy frame, her irreconcil- 
able repugnance affected her even physically : 
she felt a sort of numbness and could set about 
nothing; the least urgency, even that she should 
take her meals, was an irritation to her; the 
speech of others on any subject seemed unrea- 
sonable, because it did not include her feeling 
and was an ignorant claim on her. It was not in 
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her nature to busy herself with the fancies of 
suicide to which disappointed young people are 
prone ; what occupied and exasperated her was 
the sense that there was nothing for her but to 
live in a way she hated. She avoided going to the 
Rectory again: it was too intolerable to have to 
look and talk as if she were compliant; and she 
could not exert herself to show interest about the 
furniture of that horrible cottage. Miss Merry 
was staying on purpose to help, and such people 
as Jocosa liked that sort of thing. Her mother 
had to make excuses for her not appearing even 
when Anna came to see her. For that calm 
which Gwendolen had promised herself to main- 
tain had changed into sick motivelessness : she 
thought, “ I suppose I shall begin to pretend by 
and by, but why should I do it now? ” 

Her mother watched her with silent distress; 
and, lapsing into the habit of indulgent tender- 
ness, she began to think what she imagined that 
Gwendolen was thinking, and to wish that every- 
thing should give way to the possibility of mak- 
ing her darling less miserable. 

One day when she was in the black and yellow 
bedroom and her mother was lingering there 
under the pretext of considering and arranging 
Gwendolen’s articles of dress, she suddenly 
roused herself to fetch the casket which con- 
tained her ornaments. 

“ Mamma,” she began, glancing over the up- 
per layer, “ I had forgotten these things. Why 
did n’t you remind me of them? Do see about 
getting them sold. You will not mind about 
parting with them. You gave them all to me 
long ago.” 
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She lifted the upper tray and looked below. 

“ If we can do without them, darling, 1 would 
rather keep them for you,” said Mrs. Daviknv, 
seating herself beside Gwendolen with a feeling 
of relief that she was beginning to talk about 
something. The usual relation between them 
had become reversed. It was now the mother 
who tried to cheer the daughter. “ Why, how 
came you to put that pocket-handkerchief in 
here? ” 

It was the handkerchief with the corner torn 
off which Gwendolen had thrust in with the tur- 
quoise necklace. 

“ It happened to be with the necklace — I was 
in a hurry,” said Gwendolen, taking the hand- 
kerchief away and putting it in her pocket. 
“ Don’t sell the necklace, mamma,” she added, 
a new feeling having come over her about 
that rescue of it which had formerly been so 
offensive. 

“ No, dear, no; it was made out of your dear 
father’s chain. And I should prefer not selling 
the other things. None of them are of any great 
value. All my best ornaments were taken from 
me long ago.” 

Mrs. Davilow coloured. She usually avoided 
any reference to such facts about Gwendolen’s 
step-father as that he had carried off his wife’s 
jewellery and disposed of it. After a moment’s 
pause she went on, — 

“ And these things have not been reckoned on 
for any expenses. Carry them with you.” 

“ That would he quite useless, mamma,” said 
Gwendolen, coldly. “ Governesses don’t wear 
ornaments. Y ou had better get me a gray frieze 
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livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt’s 
charity children wear.” 

“No, dear, no; don’t take that view of it. I 
feel sure the Momperts will like you the better 
for being graceful and elegant.” 

“lam not at all sure what the Momperts will 
like me to be. It is enough that I am expected 
to be what they like,” said Gwendolen, bitterly. 

“ If there is anything you would object to less 
— anything that could be done — instead of 
your going to the bishop’s, do say so, Gwendo- 
len. Tell me what is in your heart. I will try 
for anything you wish,” said the mother, be- 
seechingly. “ Don’t keep things away from me. 
Let us bear them together.” 

“ Oh, mamma, there is nothing to tell. I can’t 
do anything better. I must think myself fortu- 
nate if they will have me. I shall get some 
money for you. That is the only thing I have to 
think of. I shall not spend any money this year : 
you will have all the eighty pounds. I don’t 
know how far that will go in housekeeping; but 
you need not stitch your poor fingers to the bone, 
and stare away all the sight that the tears have 
left in your dear eyes.” 

Gwendolen did not give any caresses with her 
words as she had been used to do. She did not 
even look at her mother, but was looking at the 
turquoise necklace as she turned it over her 
fingers. 

“ Bless you for your tenderness, my good dar- 
ling! ” said Mrs. Davilow, with tears in her eyes. 
“Don’t despair because there are clouds now. 
You are so young. There may be great happi- 
ness in store for you yet.” 
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“ I don’t see any reason for expecting it, 
mamma,” said Gwendolen, in a hard tone; and 
Mrs. Davilow was silent, thinking as she had 
often thought before, “ What did happen be- 
tween her and Mr. Grandcourt? ” 

“ 1 will keep this necklace, mamma,” said 
Gwendolen, laying it apart and then closing the 
casket. “ But do get the other things sold, even 
if they will not bring much. Ask my uncle what 
to do with them. I shall certainly not use them 
again. I am going to take the veil. I wonder if 
all the poor wretches who have ever taken it felt 
as I do.” 

“ Don’t exaggerate evils, dear.” 

“ How can any one know that I exaggerate, 
when I am speaking of my own feeling? I did 
not say what any one else felt.” 

She took out the torn handkerchief from her 
pocket again, and wrapt it deliberately round 
the necklace. Mrs. Davilow observed the action 
with some surprise, but the tone of the last words 
discouraged her f rom asking any question. 

The “ feeling ” Gwendolen spoke of with an 
air of tragedy was not to be explained by the 
mere fact that she was going to be a governess : 
she was possessed by a spirit of general disap- 
pointment. It was not simply that she had a 
distaste for what she was called on to do: the 
distaste spread itself over the world outside her 
penitentiary, since she saw nothing very pleasant 
in it that seemed attainable by her even if she 
were free. Naturally her grievances did not 
seem to her smaller than some of her male con- 
temporaries held theirs to be when they felt a pro- 
fession too narrow for their powers, and had an 
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a priori conviction that it was not worth while to 
put forth their latent abilities. Because'her edu- 
cation had been less expensive than theirs, it did 
not follow that she should have wider emotions or 
a keener intellectual vision. Her griefs were 
feminine ; but to her as a woman they were not 
the less hard to bear, and she felt an equal right 
to the Promethean tone. 

But the movement of mind which led her to 
keep the necklace, to fold it up in a handker- 
chief, and rise to put it in her necessaire, where 
she had first placed it when it had been returned 
to her, was more peculiar, and what would be 
called less reasonable. It came from that streak 
of superstition in her which attached itself both 
to her confidence and her terror, — a supersti- 
tion which lingers in an intense personality even 
in spite of theory and science ; any dread or hope 
for self being stronger than all reasons for or 
against it. Why she should suddenly determine 
not to part with the necklace was not much 
clearer to her than why she should sometimes 
have been frightened to find herself in the fields 
alone: she had a confused state of emotion about 
Deronda, — was it wounded pride and resent- 
ment, or a certain awe and exceptional trust? It 
was something vague and yet mastering, which 
impelled her to this action about the necklace. 
There is a great deal of unmapped country within 
us which would have to be taken into account 
in an explanation of our gusts and storms. 
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